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EUROPE: THIRD DIVISION 

WESTERN EUROPE IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES 

From (he Sundering of (he Roman 
Empire to (he eve of the Reformation 

The first stafjc in the general treatment of Europe allowed 
us to trejit so much of the continent as was known to the 
Romans, down to the final division of their empire. Vrom 
that point it became neco«sary to introduce a geogiaphical 
division between East and West for a i^riod tei minuting about 
the of the 1‘rench Revolution. 

Eastern Europe during that period his formed a single 
division. The greater diveisity and the miihiplication of 
detail in the history of Western Euroiie rerinlies us to give tl c 
I)eriod t^\o ^livi^ions— niediieval and post inedicevul. The first 
brings us down to the beginning of the .sixteenth century — tlie 
times immediately preceding the Kefijrmalion. 

In it we shall trace the exiKinsion of the 'reiitonic wave over 
the whole area, and its partial recession, leaving a Latiiuscd 
portion and a Getmanised pertum. We shall see the develop- 
ment of the dual conceptions of »iperorand Pope us temporal 
and spiiitual heads of Western Chiistendom, often in sharp 
rivalry; and the development of nalumalities outside the 
empire: among the Latins, Eretich and Spanish; among the 
Tetitons, Scandinavian and Britannic. 

We shall see ai>o the collision between the Cross and the 
Crescent expressed In the Criis.idcs. Finally we shall sec the 
development of tl.e new conceptions, intellectual, religious, 
and economic, which evolved modem out of medieval Europe ; 
and shall survey the fundamental characteristics of the social 
and political structure which was passing away. 

GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 

F*v Dr. Thomas HodgHin 

THE PEOPLES OF WESTERN EUROPE 

By Professor Bduard Heyck 

THE EMERGING OF THE NATIONS 

ITALY— THE FRANKISH DOMINION- THE EMPIRE OF 
CHARLEMAGNE — THE BRITISH ISLES -THE Sf^AMSH 
PENINSULA-THE CHURCH IN THE WEST— SCANDINAVIA 
By 

Dr. H. F Helmolt* H. W* C. Davis, Professor 
Heyck, Dr. Mahrenholtx, Dr. 11. Schurtz, 
Professor Walther, and Dr. Hans Schjoth 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONS 

THE GERMANIC EMPIRE- GERMAN EXPANSION ON THE 
EAST— THE PAPACY - FRANCE- THE BRITISH ISLES ITALY 
—SPAIN— THE CRUSADES- INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE— 
THE RENAISSANCE 

By 

Dr. Armin Tille, H. W. C* Davis, A. D. Innes, 
Professor Mayr, Dr. Clemens Klein, and others 

THE SOCIAL FABRIC OF THE MEDI./iEVAL WORLD 

By W. Romalne Paterson, M.A. 








MAP TO. ILLUSTRATE THE THIRD DIVISION OF EUROPE 
In the above map the third division of Europe, which treats of the whole western part of the Continent from the 
sundering- of the Roman Empire down to the eve of the Reformation, is illustrated. The map is at once historical, 
geographical and etlmological, since it shows the territorial disposition of the land within the period mentioned as well 
as tne ciadles of the various races whose movements throughout that period constitute so large a part of its history. 
The shaded portion of the map on the right indicates the western extremity of that part of Europe whose history 
jown to the time of the French Revolution has already been fully dealt with in the preceding division of Europe. 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 

By Dr. Thomas Hodgkin 

THE MOULDING OF THE NATIONS AND THE 
TIME OF THE NORTHMEN 


TN Ihc year 500 tlie leading slates of 
* Western Eiirojic were those wlrieli had 
hcen founded liy the two Iwanchcs of the 
great (iothic nation, it.sell in many resjX'els 
the most civilised and cultured of all the 
barbarian trilscs that had built their 
homes amid the ruins of the Roman 
Empire. The West Goths, or Visigoths, 

The Wisest *^^^**' Alaricll., the 

If-* sc'cnth in succession from his 

>ngo e i-avagov of Rome, 

B»rbsr.a„s ( hree-quarters 

Ilf the Spanish Peninsula aitd the whole 
ol that Ijcautiful region of Gaul which 
was known as Aquitaine, and which, lay 
south and west of the broatl sickle of the 
Loire. The East Goths, or Ostrogoths, 
ruled Italy and Sicily as well as Germany 
up to the frontier of the Danube. Their 
king, Theoderic. was in many respects 
the wisest, strongest, and most enlightened 
of all the barbarian rulers, and honestly 
strove to blend as much as ])ossible the 
culture ot the old Greek and Roman 
world with the rough strength and energy 
ol his Gothic countrymen. 

f)ther leuionic states were those ol the 
Burgundians in the valley of the Rhone, 
of the Vandals along the northern coast of 
Africa, and ot the Suevi in the region which 
is now called Portugal. 

All of these kingdoms were drarvn 
togethei not only by a consciousness of 
kindred ongm, but also by the ]rrofession 
of the same creed, for all had been con- 
verted to Christianity ; but all were 
Christians of the Arian type, refusing to 


accept tile stalemenl eontaiiied 111 the 
creed of Niciea as to the eo-ecpial iln iiiily 
of Christ with His Father. 

One 'i'eulonic nationality, destined to be 
the mightiest ol all. remains to lie noiieed. 
Along the mouths ol the Rhine iind 
tlie ileusc. in the Hat e.xpansi's of Cliiiui- 
pague and Lorraine, and on the lidt hank 
ol the Middle Rhine, eliislered the two 
groat divisions of the Frankish nation, 
the Salian and Ki]marian Franks, d'liese 
licrcc wieldcrs ot the battie-a.xe remaiiieil 
heathen long after most of their lellow- 
Teutons had acee])ted tlie message of 
Christianity, but. four years belore. our 
story begins, their brisk young kinj.;. 
Chlodwig. or Clovts, embraced tlie hiilli 
of his Christian wife. Clolilde, and at hi.s 
bidding tlie majorily of his subjirts 
embraced it likewise. A I'ael of iimneii.se 
inijHirlance for the future history of Gaul 
and of Europe was that the Christianitv 
which won his allegiance was not of the 
Arian. but ol the Trinitarian or Catholic 


type. This seeiiretl lor him the heart',' 
goodwill of tile Catholic 
oftheFr»nkUh 'Old through them 

Kingdom Subject Romanised 

population throughout the 
whole of Western Europe, and was doubt- 
less one cause of the rapid e.xlensioii of the 
Frankish kingdom. In the year 507, with 
the words. ‘‘ I cannot endure (hat the.'sc 


Arians should hold so large a part of Gaul,” 
he challenged the Visigothic king to battle, 
and defeated and slew him on the plains 
of Poitiers. The X'isigothie monarchy 
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lived on lor a lew centuries longer, south 
ol the Pyrenees, and even extended its 
borders in 587 by the conquest of the Suevi, 
but, save lor a narrow strip of territory, 
called Septimania, on the west coast of the 
Gull of Lyons, its grasp on Gaul was gone. 

Clovis died, a middle-aged man, in the 
year 511, but his sons continued his policy 
Clo i I profitable religious warfare, 

and'^His' afler some campaigns, con- 

SuccesLrs '’“ctcd with Varying success, 
finally added the fruitful pro- 
vinces of Burgundy to the Frankish king- 
dom, which now included the whole of 
modern France— save lor the little strip 
ol Sc]him:inian territory — and also the 
Netherlands, the lihinclands, and an in- 
1 definable extent of country beyond the 
■ Rhine. It was certainly in the six hundreds 
and seven hundreds (seventh and eighth 
centuries) the most powerful of all the 
barbarian kingdoms, but was weakened by 
the perjictiial, and, to a historian, most 
irritating, partitions of the empire between 
the alwa3-s jealous and often actively 
hostile memljcrs of the royal family 
— surnamed Jterovingian, from Merovcch, 
the fabled son of a sea-god and gi'andfather 
of Clovis. 

Another source of weakness was the 
rapid demoralisation of the kings, who^ 
constitutions were ruined by sensual in- 
dulgence and who generally died before 
midille life worn out by their vices. Thus, 
tln-n, before the middle of the five hundreds 
lN\ o of the Arian kingdoms, the Burgundian 
and the Suevic, hatl been overthrown, and 
a third, the Visigothic, had been shorn 
of much of its strength. And before 
the fi\'C hundreds had run their course 
it, too, was lost to the Arian cause, not by 
conquest, but b^? conversion. In 587, 
Recared, the Visigothic king, who is 
believed b\- some to have been the first 
jn'omulgalor of the so-called Athanasian 
Creed, formally renounced Arianism, and 
the ^•ast majority of his subjects followed 
^ ^ his example. While these events 
ome a hapjjcning in the west, the 

npp ed Qf Teutonic Arianism in 

** Italy was sustaining deadly blows 
at the hands of an antagonist whom it 
had too lightly \’alued, the by no means 
effete though crippled Roman limpire. The 
wise and statesmanlike Thcoderic, king of 
the Ostrogoths, died in 526, his last years 
having been clouded by rumours of con- 
spiracy and sedition which had seduced 
him, naturally one of the most tolerant 


of rulers, into persecution of his Catholic 
subjects. A minority and a female regency 
followed. Theoderic’s daughter, Amala- 
suntha, lost the love of her Gothic warriors 
by her unwise following of Roman fashions ; 
her son, the lad Athalaric, died ol the 
excesses which follow’ed on his liberation 
from her maternal strictness. The whole 
fair fabric of Italo-Gothic j^rosperity was 
shaken, but might perhaps yet have 
endured for generations had not the sceptre 
of the Byzantine Ciesars been swayed at 
this time by one of the most extraordinary 
of its possessors. 

The story of the reign of Justinian 
{537-565), belonging to the Eastern emi^ire, 
has been told in another volume. All 
that needs to be said here is that by his 
brave and skilful general, Bclisarius, he 
first overthrew the Vandal monarchy in 
Africa (533-535), and then successfully 
assaulted the Ostrogothic dominion in 
Italjc This last enterprise proved a far 
harder task than he had anticipated. Rome 
was taken and re-taken three times ; 
once for the space of forty days she lay 
absolutely empty of inhabitants. The 
■ri. • .t. struggle lasted sixteen years. 

The Ostrogoths wore out the noble hear ^ 

IS j Belisarius, who died, if 

not in poverty, in some mea- 
sure of disgrace. But the stubborn pati- 
ence of Justinian was at last rewarded 
with success. By the victory which his 
old wrinkled eunuch general, N’arses. won 
amid the jiasses of the Aiiennincs over the 
gallant young King Totila the last hope 
of the Ostrogoths was crushed. The 
remnant of that nation cleared out of 
Italy in 553, rccrossed the Alps, and 
disappeared from history. 

Thus, then, by the middle of the five 
hundreds, or soon after, the whole of that 
powerful combination of jieoples which 
had upheld the standard of Teutonic 
Arian'sm was dissolved. Some were exter- 
minated, others were converted, and 
Catholicism was the religion of all, whether 
victors or vanquished. Let it not be 
thought that this was a matter of which 
only Church historians need take notice. 
Apart from all questions of theolo,^; .:.l 
soundness or unsoundness, the mere fact 
that the whole commonwealth of Western 
European nations professed the same 
creed and took their spiritual word of 
command from the Bishop of Rome 
exercised an enormous influence on the 
course of political history and national 
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development from the downfall of the 
Arian kingdoms to the Reformation, 
What made this extension of the 
spiritual sway of Rome more memorable 
was the splendid success of the missionary 
operations of the greatest- of Roman 
Pontiffs. Giegory I. (590-604). According 
to the well-known story, the sight of some 
handsome Anglian lads cxjiosed for sale 
in the Forum caused him, in 59'’, to send 
his friend Augustine on a mission to the 
then almost forgotten and unknown island 
of Britain. Although Christianity of 
a somewhat different type retained its 
hold on the Keltic population, and might 


a strain of nobleness in his blood. Laymen 
and churchmen alike did more than lip- 
service to their new creeil, and a man 
such as Bede, who was barely two geni-ra 
tions removed from heathenism — he was 
born about 670— has won the abiding 
veneration of }>osterity both as saint aiul 
scholar. 

The seven hundreds witnessed a ini-lan- 
choly tlecline in evei-y depart men t of 
Anglo-Saxon life. iMurders of kings 
aboimdeil. scholars were scarce, the 
monasteries Itecame tile haunts of tlu' 
dissolute and the idle; Init sidi' by side 
with this decay of religious life at home 



THE GREAT POPE GREGORY AND THE "ANGELS" 


Gregory I., the greatest of all Roman Pontiffs, made his spiritual swajr memorable by the splendid success of Iiis 
missionary operations. Seeing some handsome youths exposed for sale in the Forum, he asked whence they came, 
and on being told they were Anglians, he replied, ** Non Angli sed angeli*' — not Anglians but angels. Tlie &ight of 
these touched his compassionate heart, and caused him, in ri9(l, to send his friend Augustine on a mission to Britain, 
at that time an almost unknown island. But it was not until 080 that the process of conversion was finally completed. 

Trojii ihc iiMntma by Il.tJsHcJIv, K.I. 


even be said to- flourish in Ireland and in 
the Hebrides, the conversion of our 
stubborn .Anglo-.Saxon forefathers was 
not altogether an easy process, and. in 
fact, was not finally acconi])hslied till 
the year 686. nearly a century after the 
landing of Augustine. 

This century, however, during which 
the struggle betv/een Christianity and 
Paganism was still going forward, was the 
heroic age of the Anglo-Saxon nation. 
Noble Christian kings, such as Edwin, 
Oswald and Oswy, led their people upwards 
in the path of civilisation. Even the 
obstinate pagan Penda was not without 


there was a marvellous disjilay of mis- 
sionary ener gy abroad. 

Wilfrid, Willibrord, ]- 5 onif.ice, moved 
uj) and down through Friesland, Hesse 
and Franconia, destroying idols and con- 
verting their worshijiijt'rs. They were 
thus jrrciraring the way for the addition 
of these regions beyond the Rhine to the 
vast Frankish empire. It is hardly too 
much to say that Germany owes both 
her Christianity and her civilisation to the 
labours of Anglo-Saxon missionaries. 

From the statement previously made 
as to the unity of religious belief in 
Western Europe, two notable excejrtions 


■Li/:’. 
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musl. for a time, be made. They were 
caused by tlie arrival of the Lombards in 
Italy ami of the Moors in Spain. 

Only lifleen years after the e.^jnilsioii 
of the Ostro'^oths from Italy, the J-om- 
bards umler their ruthless leader Alboiii 
arri\'ed in the pe/ii/isiila (ShS). An uncouth 
and barbarous pcoi)lc, they were for genera- 
„ tions a miserable substitute 

, for t he almost cul t ured Ostro- 

TKc Lombards and their religion It 

they had any', was either 
Arian Christianity or absolute heathenism, 
(iiegory the Oreat. even while he was plan- 
ning his camjiaigns of spiritual conquest, 
was liiing, as he bitterly complained, 
“ between the swords of the Lombards,” 
and the fierce enmity between the papacy 
and the Lombard kings was not ap- 
jieased even by' the conversion of the latter 
to Catholic Christianity, which was 
effected in a half-hearted, desultory way 
about a century' alter their entry into 
Italy. In fact, the relations between 
king and impe at this period of the world’s 
history bore a strong resemblance to 
those between their modern Italian re- 
jiresentatives. 

The conquest of Italy by the Lombardi 
was only partial. I'rom their cajiital at Pavia 
they ruled the greater part of the valley 
of the Po, Tuscany was theirs, and most 
of the country on the flanks of the Apen- 
nines, divided into the two great duchies 
ol .Spoleto and Henei’ento. 13ut the city' 
of -Naples, the toe and heel of Italy, the 
island of Sicily, and— in the north-cast 
corner of the land — llu' all but impregnable 
city' ol Ravenna, still owed allegiance to 
the em])eror. whose representative, called 
till- L\arch (generally a Byzantine cour- 
tier), ruled all imperial Italy from 
Ravenna as his cajhtal. Rome was, of 
cours('. also nominally' imperial ; but 
all through these centuries the I’opes, 
who had many a theological battle with 
the Laslern emi)eror, were showing an 
. increasing tendency' to make 
enice. their own subject city'. 

Power ’ indi'iiendently of 

Constantinojile. During the same 
period the little city, or groiqi of cities, 
amid tin- mud-banks of the Adriatic, 
which was afterwards to be known 
as N'enici'. was quietly' increasing in 
wealth :ind ]Knvcr. holding the Lombard 
barbarians at bay and jirofessing un- 
bounded loyally to the distant Byzantine 
emperor. \’isigothic and Catholic Spain 


underwent in the si.\ hundreds a process 
of rapid decay. It was governed by kings, 
none ol whom was able to found an 
,'ibiding dynasty ; by national councils, in 
which the power of the bishops, which 
directed the forces of the state chiefly to 
the persecution of Jews and heretics, 
predominate:!, and by nobles rich and 
turbulent, but destitute of loy'al devotion 
to their country. The old Romanised 
population, of whom we hear but little, 
was probably oppressed and down- 
trodden. Thus, when, in 711, the Saracen 
conquerors of Africa — who are generally 
styled Moors, though by no means 
all of Mauretanian descent — crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar and challenged 
Rocleric, the king of the Goths, to a fight, 
one obstinately-contested battle — that of 
Xeres de la Frontera — overthrew the 
whole rotten fabric of the Visigothic 
state. Save for a few resolute spirits who, 
under their king, Pelayo, kept the standard 
of the Cross flying on the mountains of 
Asturias, all Spain was Moorish and 
Mussulman. Nor did the wave of Saracen 


conquest stop with the Pyrenees. It 
, w flowed over into Gaul, and for 
Grent Wave ^ Seemed likely to add 

o araeen country also to the empire 

onques caliphs. Fortunately for 

Europe, Charles Martel, the virtual ruler 
of the Franks, proved equal to the occa- 
sion, and in the desperately hard-fought 
battle of Poitiers — about sev’en miles 


from the modern city, often, but incor- 
rectly, called the battle of Tours — defeated 
the Saracenic emir, Abd-er-Kahman, and 
saved Europe from the Moslem yoke. It is 
worthy of notice that this battle — 
emphatically one of the decisive battles of 
the world — was fought in 732, e,\actly 
100 years after the death of Mahomet, 
“ Prophet of God.” So far in one century 
had the fierce faith of the sons of the 


desert carried them ; but so far, and no 
further, did the great wave roll. 

We have called Charles Martel “ the 


virtual ruler of the Franks,” for that, and 
not crowned king, was still the position 
of the members of the Arnulfing family, 
of which he was the head. For more than 


a century the kings of the Merovingian 
line had been 'sinking into a state of 
fatuous decline. Young men, for the 
most part ruined by dissipation, and 
seldom surviving their thirtieth year, they 
had allowed the reins of government to 
slip from their nerveless hands into the 
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strong grasp of the chief minister, who 
was called Mayor of the Palace ; and for 
three geiiei'ations this fortunate manager 
of the royal business had been chosen 
from the same family, the descendants of 
the sainted Arnulf, Bishop of Metz. 

Charles Martel, the greatest man whom 
the family had j-et jiroduced, and m.ade in- 
^ comi)aralDly greater by his 

deliverance of Europe from 

e e iverer died in 741, having 

of Europe formally assumed th% 

regal title, though he allowed himself for 
the last four j’cars of liis life the luxury of 
ruling without a phantom master. His 
sons, Carloman and Pijrpin, from motives 
of policy, thought ])ro]5er to repeat the old 
comedy, and, drawing lorth a descendant of 
Clovis from his seclusion, ordered him to 
reign as Childeric III. Before long, how- 
ever, Carlfiman himself retired into a 
monastery, and Piiifun, sole mayor of the 
palace, feeling his position now secure, 
addressed to Pope Zacharias the sug- 
gestive question whether it was better that 
the man who had all the power of a king 
or lie. who had only the show of sovereignty, 
should reign ? The Pope gave the answer 
which the wording of the que.stion evidently 
implied, and. with his high sanction, 
Pi])]un was crowned and anointed king by 
the hands of Boniface, tlic missionary 
Bishop of Germany, about the year 751. 

The Frankish king was soon able to 
show his gratitude by important services 
to his pajial benefactor. In the year 752 
the king of the Lombards took the long 
im]uegnable Ravenna, and the dominion 
of the eastern emperor in the north of 
Italy came to an end. The triumphant 
Lombards jiresscd on towards Rome, and it 
seemed as if that imperial city itself would 
fall into their hands. Sorely pressed. 
Pope Stephen II., the successor of Zacha- 
rias, uttered plaintive appeals to Pippin 
for help, and even crossed the Alps in the 
depth of winter to urge his piteous case, 

, and to gratify his patron by 
The Lombards i i i 

^ . a second and solemn corona- 

Driven x* t x 

« „ tion. In two successive cam- 

From Rome paigns-755 and 756-Pippin 

vanquished the Lombard king, and com- 

pelled him to surrender the territories 
which he had conquered from the empire 
— known as the Exarchate and Pentapolis 
— to the Bishop of Rome. Thus was laid 
the foundation of that temporal power of 
the Popes, which, through all the Middle 
Ages, wrote the title “States of the 
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Church ” on a large block of territory in 
Central and Northern Italy, and which, 
in fact, was only in the middle of last 
century shattered by the united arms of 
Napoleon III. and Victor Emmanuel. 

When Pi])pin died, in 76S, his two sons, 
Charles and Carloman, succeeded without 
opposition to his royal inheritance. Carlo- 
man soon died, and Charles began that 
career of conquest and imperial organisa- 
tion which has deservedly won for him the 
surname of Great, and has caused him to 
figure in countless poems of romance as the 
hero Charlemagne. In the first si.x j-cars 
of his reign he concpiercd the Lombards and 
added the northern half of Italy to his 
dominions. In a long and stubborn con- 
flict, which lasted thirty years, he subdued 
the barbarous Saxons, who dwelt in the 
modern province of Hanover, and forced 
them to accept the j'oke of Christianitj' and 
civilisation. The yet more barbarous 
Avars, whose kingdom included at least 
half of modern Austria, were conquered 
before the end of the century ; and the 
north-eastern corner of Spain was also 
won from the Moors. Thus the dominions 


, , of Charlemagne included all 

Ch:.r emagae a 

. the Danube, Italy as far as 

Naples, and Spain as far as 
the Ebro. There was no such sjilendid 
realm seen again in Europe till the days 
of the Emperor Napoleon. 

On Christmas Day, 800, the seal was 
set on all this glory by the coronation of 
Charles the Frank as Em])eror of the 
Romans. Though for nearly four cen- 
turies the Roman Emi^irc had been but 
a shadow as far as Western Europe was 
concerned, the memory of its greatness 
had never wholly faded out of the minds 
of men nor had the people of the West ever 
heartily accepted the fiction that the 
true home of that empire was to be found 
at Constantinople. Now, when the Bishop 
of Rome had placed the imperial diadem 
on the head of the mightiest man of the 
mightiest nation in Europe, and when the 
citizens of Rome had cried with a loud 


voice, " Life and victory to Carolus 
Augustus, crowned by God, mighty and 
pacific emperor,’’ it was felt that the 
waters of the barbarian deluge had in- 
deed subsided and the world had again 
a prospect of a peaceful and well-ordered 
life. Such was the second birth of “ Ihe 


Holy Roman Empire.” But the Golden 
Age had not yet arrived ; in fact, the eight 






THE ADVENTUROUS VENETIANS ON THE TRACK OF WAR 


In the eighth century, when the Lombards, under their ruthless leader Alboin, were conquering Italy, the little city, 
or group of cities, amid the mudbanks of the Adriatic, afterwards to be known as Venice, was making a bold 
stand, holding the Lombard barbarians at bay, and steadily increasing in wealth and power. So great did the sea 
power of the Venetians become, that the enterprising and adventurous republic, from being the admitted “ Queen of 
the Adriatic,” rose, in the Middle Ages, to the proud position of “ Mistress of the Seas, the maritime colonics of 
Venice being widespread throughout the Near East, and her influence felt in the remote parts of the medieval world. 
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liunclreds and nine hundreds, the two cen- 
turies after the coronation of Charlemagne 
at Rome, were in some respects darker 
than any tliat had preceded them. 

This was partly due to the weakness of 
the rulers. The descendants of Charle- 
magne were not nonentities, like the 
Merovingians, but they were for the most 
„ . , part selfish and turbulent 

Turbulent .jj^^es : and only a very 
Successors of , ' , , . .1 

Chnrlemnene gl'asping the 

* imperial sce]itre could have 
ke]it the discordant elements of that vast 
empire in orderly subjection. .Such a strong 
hand was emphatically not jiossessed by 
Charlemagne’s son and successor Louis the 
Good-natured. His sons revolted against 
him and quarrelled among themselves. 
France, flermany and Italy sprang apart 
and began those separate lives of theirs 
which still continue ; and not only so, but 
in each country the principle of disintegra- 
tion was at work. Counts and barons who 
sliould have been mere officials appointed 
for life or during good behaviour became 
hereditary nobles ; in short. Feudalism was 
born. Amid all these changes the stately 
vessel of the Carolingian dynasty went 
hojoelessly to ])ieces, the last direct 
(te.scendant of Charlemagne who reigned 
as emperor in Germany being dethroned 
in 887, the last who was king of Italy dying 
in 950. the last who was king of France in 
987. Out of the drift-wood of the family, 
the representatives through females and 
the illegitimate descendants, almost all the 
reigning dynasties and a large jiart of 
the ducal and baronial houses of Euro])e 
have been constructed. 

Chief, however, among the causes which 
made Europe miserable were the ravages 
of the Scandinavian pirates, who seem at 
the end of the seven hundreds to have 
suddenly awakened to the fact that there 
were fair lands to the south of them with 
rich booty, which it needed but good 
sc'amanship and well-organised robber- 
r' . n- . raids to make their own. The 
. . /fe/'c, as the great pirate army 

A railed, visited England at 

inEaglaad 

throughout the three centuries from 787, 
when they first landed in Wesse.v, till 
io6(), when Harald Hardrada invaded 
Yorkshire and fell before his namesake 
Harold, son of Godwin. It is not necessary 
here to relate the memorable story of the 
victories and defeats which marked the 
struggle of the Danes with Alfred the 
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Great from S71 to qoo, of their subjugation 
by Edward the Elde; and Athelstan from 
qoo to q40, and of the success with which, 
under their king. Canute, they fastened 
the Danish yoke upon the neck of the 
English, so that it seemed lor a time 
probable that our island would be but a 
humble member of a great Scandinavian 
empire, dominating the Baltic and the 
Noi'th Sea. 

We must, how'ever, call attention to the 
fact that in these three centuries of 
conflict the pirates themselves greatly 
changed their character, and from bar- 
barous pagans became a Christian and 
civilised power ; also that they settled in 
large, numbers in the north-eastern part 
of England and added undoubtedly a 
valuable element to the population of 
Northumbria and Mercia. Moreover, the 
fierce attacks of these dreaded invaders 
helped to unify the Anglo-Saxon stale. 
When all the other king'.loms of the so- 
called Heptai’chy had gone down before 
the ruthless Here, Wessex alone success- 
fully resisted their onslaught, and there- 
fore it is that from the royal house of 
„ Wesse.x the present king of 

rX England is descended. It is 

NorihJen" pcrhaps, sufficiently re- 

* membered how sorely the 
scourge of the Danish invasions smote 
France and Germany as well as England. 
WTiei'cver there was a broad estuary of a 
river, thei e the keels of the Danes might 
be looked for ; the Elbe, the Seine, the 
Marne, the Loire, the Garonne, all saw the 
Dragon-standard of the Wkings mirrored 
in their waters. Aachen, Charlemagne’s 
own capital, was sacked. Rouen w'as taken. 
Paris was once taken and once suffered 
a terrible two years’ siege (S85-S86). In 
fact, throughout the eight hundreds it 
would be hard to say whether England or 
France suffered the most from the ravages 
of the terrible Northmen. 

But in France the most memorable 
result of the Scandinavian invasions, the 
settlement of the Northmen in the fruitful 
lands at the mouth of the Seine, tended 
eventually to benefit rather than to injure 
civilisation. In the early nine hundreds 
Rolf the Northman closed a life of 
piratical adventure by becoming the “ man ” 
of the Frankish king Charles the Simple, 
and condescending to receive from him the 
fair province which has ever since borne 
the name of Normandy. His descendants, 
appropriately named the “ Long-sworded,” 






CHARLEMAGNE and the SCHOLARS 


o cm o C 

C -j 


Succeeding his father, Pippin, as Frankish king, Charles, afterwards to figure in countless poens and in romance 
as the hero Charlemagne, began a great career of conquest and imperial organisation, winning for himself the 
title of '*the Great." His dominions included all Europe west of the Elbe and Danube, Italy as far as Naples, 
and Spain as far as the Ebro. Possessed of a learning unusual for the period in which he lived, Charlemagne 
could speak l^atin and read Greek, and he laboured with much earnestness to extend education. In his palace 
he conducted a school for the sons of his servants, and invited teachers of grammar and arithmetic from Rome 
to fill his public schools. He was the first Teuton on whom the dignity of Roman Emperor was conferred. 
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“ the Fearless,” and the like, embraced 
Christiaiiit)’ of the militant type then 
fashionable, inhaled the new air of chivalry, 
and became in some respects its typical 
representatives. The converted Scandi- 
navian pirate seems to have been a finer 


specimen of humanity, more chaste, more 
temperate, and more devout than either 
wk Ik Frankish or his Saxon 

“ *T«-j neighbour: but also more 

ruthless, more grasping, a 
For England „ business.” 


He was the keen, well polished steel, while 
they were but the clumsy iron weapon. 
Thus, it was only in the natural order of 
•things that when, in 1066, William the 
Bastard, Duke of Xo^nand3^ landed on 
the coast of Sussex, his rival, the Saxon 
Harold. Godwin’s son, should fall before 


him in the battle which bears, not with 


strict accurac}’. the name of Hasting.s. 

Bn 1 memora ble as this X orman conquest, 
which placed a new dynasty on our throne, 
and introduced a fresh social and political 
order, must ever be to Englishmen, it 
is important to remember that it was not 
by any means the only Xorman conquest 
wliich Eurojie witnessed in that age. 
From the beginning of the ten hundreds, 
Normans, half pilgrims, half warriors, 
had been making their way over the Al])s 
and Apennines into Southern Italy. They 
had mingled as auxiliaries in the endless 
contests which were going on in that 
region between Lombards, Greeks and 
Germans. At length, in the year 1038. 
William of the Iron Arm. eldest of the 


tu’elve sons of a X'orman knight, Tancred 
de Hauteville. made his prowess felt in a 
battle with the Saracen lords of Sicily. 
He obtained the dignity of Count of 
Ajiulia. One after another the sons of 
that jirolific Norman house appeared upon 
the scene, eager to share his fortunes. 
Robert Guiscard, the sixth brother, made 


himself su])reme in Southern Italy, dealt 
fierce blows at the Eastern Empire, 
„ , took the Poiic of Rome, Leo 

of a Mighty Pnsoner in battle, and 

Dynasty afterwards became the 

vassal of his successor. Mean- 


while, his brother Roger, the youngest of 
the trilie. by his victories over the Saracens, 
was building up a more enduring dominion 
in Sicily, and preparing the way for a royal 
dynasty which, in the eleven and twelve 
hundreds, was powerfully to influence the 
fortunes of the whole of Europe. And 
these Xorman conquests in the Mediter- 
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rancan lands were, be it remembered, 
strictly contemporary with that other 
Norman Conquest with which we are 
familiar as forming the greatest landmark 
in our history. 

In order to follow the fortunes of the 
Northmen, we have come down to the end 
of our second period ; but we must, for a 
little while, remount the stream of time 
in order to notice other calamities which 
were distressing Europe. 

In the eight hundreds, the danger to 
Europe of Mohaminedan conquest was 
more menacing than it had ever been since 
Charles Martel won the battle of Poitiers. 
For the Saracens had now become a great 
sea-jx)wer, probably in the decay of the 
maritime strength of the Eastern Empire, 
the greatest sea-power of the Mediter- 
ranean. 


In the year 831 they overran and 
conquered Sjcjl)^ which remained theirs 
for more than two centuries till, as just 
related, it was won back for Christianity 
by Roger the Norman. Fifteen years later 
they appeared at the mouth of the Tiber ; 
Ostia was taken, the Campagna wasted. 


Great Wars 
on Land 
and Sea 


St. Peter’s itself was desecrated 
and robbed of the treasures 
of centuries ; St. Paul’s With- 
out the Gates shared the sanu' 


fate ; the city of Rome itself only just 
escaped being handed over to a Mussulman 
emir and echoing the cry of the muezzin. 
It really seemed as if Mahomet’s, rather 
than Christ’s, was to be the holiest name 


in all the Mediterranean lands. And this 


lamentable eclipse of the glory of the new 
empire was witnessed by a generation, 
many of whom must have gazed on the 
living face of Charlemagne. 

While the Saracens still threatened by 
sea, a more terrible, because more bar- 
barous, foe spread desolation by land. 
Over the vast Danubian plains, where 
Attila and his Huns once encamped, the 
Magyars, or Hungarians, a race perhaps 
remotely connected both with the Huns 
and with the Turks, now came thundering 
and destroying. From 889 till 933, when 
they were defeated by the Emperor Henry 
the Fowler in the great battle of Riada, 
the Hungarian squadrons were a night- 
mare of terror to Europe. They overran 
Germany, Burgundy, and Southern France, 
crossed the Alps into Italy, burned Pavia, 
and threatened, but did not take, Rome. 
From many a terrified congregation in the 
churches of Italy went up the heart- 








FRANKISH LEADERS AND THE CLERGY DOING HOMAGE TO THE CHILD KING, CLOVIS 11. 
Clovis 11. was only a child six years old when he succeeded his father, Dag^obert, as king: of Neustria in During 
his minority the government was carried on by his mother, Nantliildis, but Clovis, of course, was the king on the 
throne, and, as represented in the illustration, received the homage due to that high office. Under Clovis II. the 
Frankish Empire was once more united, and he thiis became king of the whole of the Franks. He died in 
Troi’t the p-iint.it,; by iwriiit .ai<ni of Bmuii, Cluinunl Cic. 


IjK’iiking litany ; " From the arrows of the 
terrible Hungarians, good Lord deliver 
ns.’’ By the middle of the nine hundreds, 
howcN'cr, they were beaten down into a 
reasonable frame of mind ; they became 
civilised and Cbristianiscd. In the year 
Tooo, a royal saint. Stelan. received from 
the Pope ithc title r.f King of Hungary, 
and in later cenlnries the brave and 
chivalrous iilagyar was the great bulwark 
of Europe against his IMohammcdaii 
kinsman the Turk. 

Beside the miseries of barbarian in- 
vasion, Eurojic, after the collapse of the 
dynasty nt Charlemagne, suffered from 
religious terrors. As the years wore on 
towards the fateful era of the thousandth 
from the Birth of Christ, a presentiment 
brooded over the nations that the end of 
the world was at hand. When they 
needed most the support of religious faith, 
their spiritual guides most signally failed 
them. These centuries, the eight hundreds, 
the nine hundreds, and the early ten hun- 
dreds, arc admitted by all historians to 


have been the time of the deepest degra- 
dation of the papacy. A long succession 
of utterly insignificant Popes is followed 
by one man of eminence, ijcrhajis of genius, 
Pope Formosus (891-896). but he was a 
violent political partisan, accused of com- 
plicity in the murder of one of his i)rccle- 
cessors, and his dead body, having been 
dressed in pajjal robes, and subjected to 
the indignity of a trial, was mutilated 
by order of a solemn council, stripped, and 
thrown into the Tiber. 

Then came the period of the ascendancy 
of two infamous women, a mother and a 
daughter, Theodora and Marozia, who for 
over sixty years (901-96^) placed their 
lovers, their sons, and their grandsons, in 
the chair of St. Peter. After an interval the 
Counts of Tusculum, petty feudal princes 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, succeeded 
in making the papacy a virtual appanage 
of their house (1012-1048). With such men, 
licentious and profane, sitting in the holiest 
place of Western Christendom, the rever- 
ence which in the days of Gregory the 
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Great had waited upnH tlie lightest word 
of “ the Apostle " was rapidly departing. 

The cure for the worst miseries of this 
anardiic age came this time irom Germany. 
The old Frankish Empire, it is true, had 
split into pieces. France especially, after 
the dejiosition of Charles the Fat. in ^87. 
had been drawing fnrther and further 
away from the empire, and when, a century, 
later, a new royal dtaiasty ascended tlie 
throne in the llcr^on of Hugh Cajxn 
slie no longer, even nominally, formed 
part of it. Still, however, the great 

])olitical fabric founded by the joint action 

of Charlemagne and Leo 
The Holy kept its proud title. “ The 

Holy Roman Empire.’’ 


Purified 
by Leo IX. 


Roman Empire" 
Maintained 


though now it virtually in- 


cluded only the two countries of Germany 
and Italy, divided into an infinite number 
of petty feudal princijialities. over which 
“ Ctesar ’’-—as the emperor was styled — 
wielded a strange ancl not easily defined 
dominion, strong and stern in the hands 
of a man ot linn 
will itnd with the 
trick of success, 
shadowy and ol 
little or no account 
in the hands ot -a 
weakling. 

To the (onnor 
class of strong and 
successful rulers 
belonged the Sa.son 
emperors, who wore 
the imperial dia- 
dem during the 
nine hundreds and 
whose most cele- 
brated rc]iresenta- 
tives were Otho — or 
Otto the Great, tlie 
final vanquisher 
of the Hungarians 
and his son and 
grandson, who bore 
his name (Otto I. 

Q3M73: ('hlo IT. 

973-983; Otto 111 . 

983-1002). These 
strong rulers ended 
the political 
anarchy which had for a hundrcil years 
prevailed in Italy, where jietty jrrinces of 
provcnce.of Spoleto,of Friuli, in rapid and 
unremembered succession, had reigned 
as shadowy kings. In the ecclesiastical 
realm also they restored a certain measure 


of order. In 0(13 Otto tlte Great summoned 
a council to meet in Rome. h\’ which Pope 
John Xll., .1 profligate and tyrannical 
vouth. grandson of the licentious Marozia, 
was solemnly deposed, and a layman of 
decent life, a j'apal secretary. Leo \TIL. 

i> "as cluisen in his stead, .''till. 
The apacy ij(,.^Yever. the war ot Roman 
tactions continued, and one 
tumultuary ]-ouiift followed 
another in rajhd succession till, in out’, 
the boy-em]'eror. Otto 111 ., jil.iced liis 
cousin Hrmio of t’arinthia. lit lie older 
than himself, but a young man ot jiure 
and noble character, on the papal tliroiie. 
Too gootl for the corrupt ecclesi.istics 
and jtopulace of Rome, this German Po}ie 
died in the last year ot the nine hundreds 
the victim, it was said, ol ])oi.soiunis 
conspiracy. Ere long followed that de- 
grading dynasty of Tusculan Pojvs to 
which reference has been already made. 
It seemed as it nothing coultl save the 
office, once the most venerated in t'hriston- 
doin. tri'in itsinoiMl 
sniiiile. when helji 
w.is once more in- 
vokeil troni bi’yomi 
the .Vlj'S, ,nid ihf' 
time with success. 
-Another German. 
1> r u n o. ol nnl)l(' 
descent was r.iiseil 
to the pa[iacy 
by the Emperor 
Henry II I. .A saint 
and a mystic, the 
new' Pope, who 
took the name ol 
Leo LX., did mucli 
in his si.\ years ol 
rule (loqS 1034) to 
raise tiu' reputation 
of his ollice from 
the slough into 
which it had tallen. 
I’nfortunalely lor 
him he resorted to 
carnal- weapons lor 
the deicnee ol his 
territory aga inst 
the Norman Guis- 
card. by wdioin he 
wa.s defeated and made prisoner. 'I'he ve.xa- 
tion of his defeat and the hardships of his 
captivity probably hastened Ids end. lor lie 
died the year after the battle, but the moral 
uplifting which he had given to the ]io])e- 
dom survived its author for generations. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF CLOVIS 

I'niiii till' by Jnscpli DJajk In the I'ltltiliodii 
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n .t - j , ®^?NARD preaching THE VeCOND CRUSADE 
fortlTe^HolvCSid^rwio^tffHJfrtrlflr’Jjrt™ ®|8rht great expeditions, besides many siuaUer ones, set out 

St BerriarJ the Wnnrf the Turks. Though preached with burning eloquence by the great 

, t e Second Crusade, m 1147>46, did not arouse so much enthusiasm assQuie of the later enterprises. 




THE CRUSADES TO THE HOLY LAND AND 
THE DUEL BETWEEN PAPACY AND EMPIRE 


nPHE result of two centuries of aiuircliy 
and barbarian invasions, together with 
the feudalism which they had called into 
beins, was to intensify the military 
spirit and to bring back into life the 

0 d theory of the forest-traversing Ger- 
mans, that war was the only fitting 
occujvdtion lor a freeman, or, in modern 
language, for a gentleman. Immured 
within his massive castle, seeing all the 
lands up to the horizon cultivated by 
serls “ tied to the soil ” or by men-at- 
arms. his vassals bound to follow him in 
war, the knight, or baron, or earl, who 
was the only really imiiortant unit in 
medi eval socictj', accepted the excitement 
of the chase as making life tolerable, but 
longed for the more glorious excitement 
of the stern realities of war. Even his 
religion was of the militant type. As 
on.' of the early Teutonic converts said 
when he heard the sad story of Calvaiy : 
“ Had I been there with my henchmen, 

1 would iiex'cr ha\'c allowed the Romans 
to nail Him to the Cross.” 

Thus the spirit of that age, esjjccially 
in those countries where the young Norman 
nation made itself most manifest, might 
be e.xpressed in two words : MiliUml 
• ■'• ■'■'■■oVv. It was almost as if the 

, "'lid the religion of 

Maiioinet ji.ui cnangea places. Faith 
longoel to display itsell by deeds, but they 
must be decils such as the mail-cl.ad 
TM. r warrior only could perform, 

j^... ' 1 here w.is a certain nobilit 

, cLisUeoiiy ^pint about that brave 
ignorance. The heroic age of 
chivalry must «srtainly be placed in the 
two centuries which we are about to review 
rapidly — the centuries of the Crusades. 
The fuel was all laid ready for the fire 
when Peter the Hermit, a mean-looking 
figure riding on an ass, but bearing aloft 


the crucifix and breathing the lierv 
eloquence so often given to men willi one 
idea, went turough the cities and vil'ag -s 
of France inoclaiming llic' hardsiiijis, 
the humiliations, even Ihe ciiielties wliicii 
Christian pilgrims to (he In.ily idaces m 
. the. East hail to endure at 
M* ct • the hands of the Mnssnlmans, 
Hermit Starts nmip.iratiwK mild. Il.o 

the Crusades , ' , i i i 

yoke pressed ti poll them had 

become ten times harder since- iii tlie 
year 107b — the tierce SeIjnU Tiiihs 
from Tartary made themselves masters 
of the sacred lauds. The t'hiirch ol 
the Holy Sc]Hilchrc had I icon dr'- 
molishcd. the Patriarch ol jems.ilcm had 
been dragged along the pavi-mcnt !n liis 
hair and thrown into a prison, irum winch 
he was released only on tlie pasmcni ol 
an enormous ransom; everyw her.- tlie 
Christian pilgrims were being plnnd icd. 
insulted, maltreated. Witli all ihc.se 
e.xaspcratiiig stories in men's iniiuls, when 
Pope Urliaii 11 . convened a council at 
Clermont, in the centre, o! Ih ance. in ioi|fi, 
and pleaded lor an armed expcditiuii to 
rescue the holy places of Jnusalcin Ironi 
the infidels. ])iomising tin- ^>lgl\l■n'.'s^ 
of all .sins to Ihose who should .si.nl on 
such an expedition, and an immediate 
entry into Paradise for those who should 
die in its service, the will-known ci \- 
” Dicu le vciilt ! ” burst from tlioiisands 
of excited bearers; the badge of the 
Cross was assumed by all sort.s and con- 
ditions of men; the Crusades licgan their 
chequered and feverish life. 

The period of the Crusades lasted lor 
176 years (1096-1272), and dining tlial 
time eight great expedition--, besidi'i.-, 
numberless smaller ones, wire lannched 
from Europe against Asia. It will thus 
be .seen that the average interval bctwi-cn 
each crusade was a little less ilian the 
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average length <jf a generation. That was 
the time necessary to rekindle in the bosom 
of the French or Norman knight the 
enthusiasm which had sent his father to 
the Holy War. France, which had been 
the scene of the first ijroclaination of the 
crusade, remained the chief supporter of 
the movement — France and her sistcr- 


Jerusalem 
Won from 
the Infidel 


land of Flanders, and her 
kinsfolk the Normans of Eng- 
land and Italy. Spain was 
too much occupied with her 


own domestic crusades against the Moors, 
Germany too keenly interested in her long 
battle with the Popes and the internal 


dissensions resulting thence, to give her 


whole mind to the recovery or the defence 


of the holy places, though three of her 
emperors at least took some share in a 


crusade. French or Flemish or Norman 


remained the chief material forces of the 


long CTinpaign, and French were its two 
chief spiritual champions — Peter the 
Hermit (1093-1099) and Bernard of 
Clairvaux (1146-1153). 

The detailed history of the Crusades 
belongs to Eastern rather than to Western 
Europe. The First Crusade, the most 
successful and the most memorable of the 


number, that one which inspired the 
Italian poet to write his epic “ Gcrusalerame 
Liberata," lasted three years (1096-1099). 
It saw the Turks defeated in the great 
battle of Dorylaium, in Bithynia, Antioch 
taken, and at last, most joyful of triumphs, 
Jerusalem itself recovered from the infidel 
in July of 1099. holy city, when 

Godfrey of Boulogne was proclaimed, but 
not crowned king, a d3'nast)' — a “Latin 
Christian ” dynasty — was established, with 
laws and polity all its own, the very em- 
bodiment of feudalism ; and this dynasty 
lasted with varying fortunes for nearly a 
hundred j'cars (1099-1187), till it was 
overthrown by the Mussulman soldier of 
fortune, Saladin. In this crusade, Robert 
the Norman, eldest son of William 


Failure of 
the Second 
Crusade 


the Conqueror, took an im- 
portant part, having pawned 
his Duchy of Normandy to 
his brother Rufus in order 


to raise money for the enterprise. The 
Second Crusade (1147-1148), though 
pleaded for with enthusiastic eloquence by 
the great Saint Bernard, was a poor and 
ineffectual affair, memorable in French 
history chiefly from the fact that it led 
to the loss of the province of Aquitaine. 
Eleanor, the heiress of that goodly land, 
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had brought it as a dowry to her husband, 
the French king, Louis VII. The young 
pair went together on crusade, quarrelled, 
as many other travelling companions have 
done, and were divorced ; Eleanor, mari'}-- 
ing a second time, brought to her new 
husband, Henry Plant.agenct, King of 
England, the right to that splendid in- 
heritance along with her own unrivalled 
capacity for making her husband’s home 
miserable. 

The son of Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
Richard Lion-Heart of England, was the 
chief hero of the Third Crusade (1189- 
1192). He failed to recover the Holy- 
City from the grasp of Saladin, but he 
captured Acre, and his pereonal bravery 
did something to i-estore in the East the 
fading lustre of the Christian arms. It is 
needless to do more than refer to the wejl- 


known story of his quarrels with Philip 
Augustus of France, his captivity in 
Austria, and the enormous ransom wdiich 


was extorted from him by the mean- 
souled German emperor. 

The Fourth Crusade (1202-1204) 
tragi-comedy, played with a disastrous 
_ , disregard to the true interests 
of Christian civilisation. . 
Venice, Champagne and 
or«»««ie Flanders furnished the bulk 


of the Crusaders, who never approached 
within a thousand miles of Jerusalem, but. 
instead of fighting the infidel, occupied 
themselves in overturning the Christian 
Empire of the East, the barrier which had 
for six centuries protected Europe from 
the ravages of Saracen invasion. A 
shadowy “ Latin ’’ Empire was founded 
when Baldwin, Count of Flanders, was 
crowned with the diadem in Constanti- 


nople, and the Republic of Venice became 
sovereign of “ one-quarter and the half of 
a quarter of the Roman Empire,” and 
countless principalities, marquisates, and 
baronies were allotted to French and 


Flemish knights on the coasts of the 
jEgean. But none of these stage sove- 
leignties, though picturesque and romantic, 
had enough inherent vitality to enable 
them permanently to resist the rising tide 
of Mussulman conquest. That a Turkish 
sultan now sits as lord in the palace of 
Constantine is a dii'ect — we might almost 
say an inevitable — consequence of the 
felony of the Fourth Crusade. 

The Latin empire of Constantinople 
had an even shorter life than the Latin 


kingdom of Jerusalem. In 1261 the Greek 
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emperors were back in their own city, 
but so weakened and impoverished that 
we learn with surprise that the final ruin 
of the empire was postponed for nearly 
200 years. From this point onwards 
the story of the Crusades becomes rather 
monotonous. There was scarcely any 
fighting in the Holy Land itself, the 
Crusaders having apparently decided that 
the conquest of Palestine must be achieved 
in Egypt. The Fifth and Seventh Crusades 
(1216-1221 : 1245-1250) — a short notice 
of the Sixth Crusade (1235-1241) is reserved 
for a later place in this chapter — ^werc 
occupied chiefly with operations round 
Damietta, which was twice taken l,y the 
Crusaders, and which might, with a little 
prudent management, have been exchanged 
for Jerusalem. The hero, or, rather, the 
saint and martyr, of this Seventh 
Crusade was Louis IX. of France, who, 
after some successes, was taken prisoner by 
the Egyptian sultan and released only on 
the payment of an enormous ransom. 

Twenty years later — in 1270 — St. Louis 
headed the Eighth Crusade, but died of 
fever at Tunis at tlie very beginning of the 
, expedition. Edward, son of 
of th ** Henry III. of England, remained 
1 in command, went forward to 

ru»o i Palestine, landed at Acre, and 
took the holy village of Nazareth. His 
success, however, ended there. He fell 
sick, narrowly escaped death at the hand 
of an assassin, and returned to England 
in 1272 to mount the throne and begin a 
memorable reign as Edward 1 . This was 
virtually the last of the Crusades, and it 
will be seen that the last, like the first, 
was connected with the personality of a 
chivalrous Anglo-Norman prince. 

We have seen that the Crusaders were 
essentially a product of feudalism, but it 
is also true that their influence was in the 
end antagonistic to feudalism. Contact 
with nations of an utterly different tyj)e 
of civilisation, with the Greek, the Egj’p- 
tian and the Arab, brought new ideas and 
shook the mail-clad warrior out of his 
stolid, knightly pride. The multitude 
of lowly born peasants who flocked to the 
banner of the Cross loosened the hold of 
the landowner on his serfs ; the im- 
poverishment of the chivalrous classes 
and the diminution of their numbers 
increased the relative strength of the 
crown ; above all, the spread of commerce, 
which was undoubtedly a result of the 
Crusades, augmented the wealth and power 


of the Coimii'.iiics, whom we find through- 
out these centuries rapidly rising into 
importance, and who were, moreover, 
often able to buy valuable charters and 
remissions of obnoxious burilens from a 
knightly or baronial neighbour, who must 
have money at any pi ice to enalde him to 
start for the Holy Land, 'i'et it would 
TK M assert that 

, the influence of the ('rusades 

Weapon of 


(he Papacy 


was all on the side of 


lightenmeiit and freedom. 1 hi 
the contrary, it jnit a dangerous wea|)o!i 
into the hands of the papacy, wliieh wa.s 
now sometimes able to get rid ot teaihing 
in which it detected hostility to Catholicism 
by declaring its advocates heretics, and 
proclaiming a Crusade against them. .V 
notable instance of these taeties was 
furnished by the Crusade against the 
Albigenses, engineered by Innocent 111 . 
(1209-1217), a Crusade which crushed 
the poetic but free-thinking civilisation 
of Southern France, and jiossibly post- 
poned for three centuries the Protestant 
Reformation. 

The German emjicror.s had done a good 
deed for Christendom by heljiing to raise 
the papacy from the slough into which 
it had fallen, but they had not altogether 
promoted their own case or security. 
Throughout the closing years of our second 
period the dominant influence in the 
counsels of the papacy had been wielded 
by the cardinal sub-dcacon Hildebrand. 
It had ever been his voice which stimu- 
lated the Popes, his nominal su|)eriors, to 
assert the claims of their oflice against 
the authority of the emperor. P.y liis ad\-iee 
Pope Ale.xandcr 11 . had commissioned 
William the Norman to undertake the 
conquest of England. By his contrir ance 
- the momentous change had been made 
which transferred the election ol the Pojie 
from the people of Rome to the bishojis and 
clergy of that city, who bore the rank of 
cardinals. Now, in the year 107 ;. the great 
„ pope-maker conscntetl to be- 

Pope-m»ker come himself Pope. Th.e Cardinal 
»i.***o"** Hildebrand began his short but 
ever memorable pajiacy under 
the title of Gregory VII. (1073-10S5). 
There is an old and true jrror-erb that if 
two men ride on one horse, one must go 
behind. Such had been for centuries the. 
condition of Europe under the empire 
founded by Charlemagne, and till now 
the question had never been fully faced 
which of the two riders, emperor or Pojie, 
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was to lake the hindmost place. One of the 
two riders claimed to represent the im- 
memorial domination of Rome, to be the 
successor of Julius, of Augustus, and of 
Constantine, and to possess all their pre- 
eminent rights. The other claimed to 
be the vicar of Jesus Christ, God’s vice- 
regent ujron earth, and the claim was 
generally admitted for all that concerned 
tlic religious interests of mankind; but 
the thought was now finding harbourage 
in the minds of churchmen that temiioral 
matters ought also to be subjected to the 
same di\'mely aj)j)ointed rule. “ Come, 
then.” said Hildebrand to a council of 


proud princes, what may not ye do to these 
their servants ? ” 

The balance of forces at the accession 
of Gregory VII., in T073, was indeed, 
strangely altered from that which pre- 
vailed in the previous century. Then 
there had generally been a weak, despised, 
sometimes immoral pontiff over against 
a strong, chaste, strenuous emperor. 
Now there was a stern, austere, monk- 
pope matched against the dissolute, un- 
stable, though not by any means stupid, 
young emperor, Henry iV. Each found 
his worst enemies in his own house. Many 
Italian bishops were indignant at Gregory’s 
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AN ARMY OF THE CRUSADERS ON THE MARCH 

From the picture* by S-r John GiUxrrt. R.A., in the Soiilh Kunsinfiton Museum 



ecclesi.islic.s. let all the world under- 
stand, and know that since ye have power 
to bind and loose in heaven, ye have power 
to take away ttnd to grant empires, king- 
doms, jirincipalitics, duchies, marquisates, 
counties and the possessions of all men 
according to their deserts. Ye have often 
depi'ir-ed wicked and unworthy men of 
patriarchates, jtrimacies, archbishoprics, 
bishoprics, and bestowed them on religious 
men. If ye then judge in spiritual affairs, 
how- great must be your power in secular ; 
and if ye are to judge angels who rule over 
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determination to enforce the absolute rule 
of celibacy' on all churchmen ; many Ger- 
man nobles resented every' attempt which 
Henry made to convert a nominal into a 
real supremacy. 

In the year 1076 the smouldering 
antipathy between the two men broke 
out into open war. Gregory summoned 
the emperor to appear before him at 
Rome, there to answer for various breaches 
of ecclesiastical law.’ Henry retorted by' 
convoking a synod at Worms at which 
the bishops, who were his partisans, 
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{oimally renounced their allegiance to 
Gregory and served upon him a summons, 
couched in insulting terms, to leave the 
apostolic throne which he had usurped : 
“ I, Henr\’, by the Grace of God, with all 
the bishops of my realm, say unto thee— 
Down, down ! ” 

The emperor had over-rated his power, 
as he soon discovered when the Pope 
replied with his expected counter-stroke, 
excommunication and deposition from the 
imperial dignity. The political result of 
this sentence, the assembling of a hostile 
diet, the revolt of three of the most 
powerful dukes, he could perhaps have 


To the disgust of his Italian allies, Henry 
was all for submission, for ])etitioning 
the Pope to annul his sentence of deposi- 
tion ; but the Pope was determined not 
to make forgiveness easy. For three da\ s 
the emperor, clad in the thin wliite ioIh' 
of a penitent, shivered in the I'oiirlyanl 
of Canossa. When at leiigtli adinilled. 
he received absolution, but on the Intinili- 
ating terms of submission to tlie I’oiie's 
will — a promise to a])]'ear belore his 
judgment scat to answir llie ehargis 
made against him. and me.mwhile to l.u- 
aside the marks of his rank and pertonn 
none of the function.-, of royalty. 
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surmounted ; but the social results, the 
loneliness and depression caused bv the 
terrible “ boycott ” of excommunication — 
an expressive word must be borrowed 
from modern iiolitics — were too much 
for him. In the depth of an unusually 
severe winter he and a few faithful 
followers scrambled, at the risk of their 
lives, over the slippery slopes of Mont 
Cenis. At his descent into Italy the 
adversaries of Gregory rallied round him, 
and the Pope himself retired to the castle 
of Canossa, a fortress high up in the 
Apennines, which belonged to his faithful 
partisan Matilda, Countess of Tuscany. 


This is the far-famed |)ilgriin:igc to 
Canossa. which profoundl\' stirn-d ilu- 
minds, not only of contcni|)orarics. but 
of many succeeding general ioii>. :in<l tlic 
echo of which was heard in modern politics 
in Bismarck’s well-known phiasc. " Wi* 
certainly shall not go to Cano.ssa.” 

It took place in 1077, just eleven years 
after the battle of Hastings. In this 
instance it was proved that Gregory 
had over-strained his power. The humilia- 
tion so joyously inflicted on the greatest 
of its potentates revolted the conscience 
of Christ endom. German iiride was 
wounded by the arrogance of the Italian, 
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Hcnrj^’s affairs assumed for tire time a more 
cheerful aspect, a second e.’ccommunica- 
tion fell harmless. Rome was besieged, 
and saved from capture only by the appear- 
ance of those terrible allies, the Normans, 
who jhllagcd, burnt and ravaged worse 
than any of Rome’s previous barbarian 
conquerors. Gregory himself died at 
^ Salerno in 1085, uttering the 
The Great words; “I have 

rego^s righteousness and hated 

Dymg Words therefore it is I die in 

e,\ile.” The point at issue between the two 
rival potentates was not merely a personal 
one, though undoubtedly the natural 
man’s desire for pre-eminence played a 
great part in the drama. There was also 
erne really difficult question which for more 
. than half a century distracted Christendom, 
■ the question of Investitures. The high lords 
of the Church, her bishops, archbishops, 
miti'ed abbots and ]iatriarchs were also, 
especially in Germany, high lords in the 
state, rulers of enormous territories and 
entitled to the obedience of powerful 
vassals. Here then were two mighty 
organisations, the ecclesiastical and the 
feudal. How could these be fitted into 
one another ? On feudal principles, all 
temporal power involved the feudal tie, 
lordshij) ovcv the vassals beneath, vassal- 
age to the lord above, and the lord para- 
mount over all was the king. 

But on ecclesiastical principles, as now 
asserted by Hildebrand, the dignitaries 
of the Church, deriving their authority 
from God Himself, were subject to no 
man, save the Poi^e, God’s vicar. How 
then could the bishop or archbishop be 
asked to do homage to any temporal 
lord, even to the emperor himself ? How 
could the hands which in the sacrifice of 
the Mass “ could create the Creator ” be 
pressed between the hands of a man who 
was perhaii.s an adulterer and a murderer ? 
The symbols of the investiture of a prelate 
were the ring and the pastoral staff — the 
_ ring to betoken the new 
Where Pope -g carriage to his dio- 

end Emperor 

‘ shepherding the flock. Where 

was the fitness of the bestowal of these on 
a churchman by an earthly potentate ? 
Yet, on the other hand, if some of the most 
powerful nobles of the empire could hold 
their lands subject to no recognition of the 
emperor’s supremacy, what became of 
feudal subordination ? It will therefore 
be seen that the dispute about Investitures 
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was no mere strife about words, but 
that a real contest of principles was 
involved. At one point of the struggle 
a Pope — -Paschal II. — was actually willing 
to surrender all the landed domain i 
of the Church if the emperor would give 
up his claim to grant investiture to her 
officers ; but this sacrifice was too much 
for his episcopal clients, and negotiations 
on that footing had to be abandoned. 

At last, however, at the Diet of Worms in 
1122, a reasonable compromise was effected. 
Investiture by ring and staff, the religious 
part of the process, was renounced by the 
emperor, but the newly-consecrated eccle- 
siastic must kneel before the emperor and 
receive from his outstretched sceptre the 
touch which conveyed to him dominion 
over the lands attached to his bishopric. 
The principle of the Concordat of Worms 
was apparently accepted in the other 
countries of Western Europe, and in some 
of them, at any rate, continues in force 
till this day. When a parish clergyman is 
selected for promotion to an English 
bishopric, after he has gone through the 
ecclesiastical ceremonies of election by the 
deanandchapter,consecration 
Question of brother-bishops, and 

Investiture enthronement in his cathe- 
dral, it is his duty to take the 
train for Windsor, and there do homage to 
the Crown lor the temporalities of his see. 

Though the contest about Investitures 
was formally closed, abundant materials 
for strife between emperor and Pope still 
remained, and, as the eleven hundreds rolled 
on, a new element — Republicanism — made 
its appearance in Italy. When men 
first awoke from the torpor of the dark 
centuries, remembrances, dim, but ma- 
jestic, of the mighty republics of old, of 
Rome, and of all the bright train of her 
subject sisters, the municipalities of Italy, 
began to stir in their souls ; and now, too, 
the democratic side of Christianity began 
to display itself especially to some of the 
inmates of the cloister. Such a man was 
Arnold of Brescia (1136-1155), who 
preached republicanism and the abroga- 
tion of the temporal power of the priest- 
hood in language which now sounds 
strangely modern ; and he actually suc- 
ceeded for a time in setting up a republic 
in Rome. All over Italy, but especially in 
the valley of the Po, the cities began to 
withdraw themselves from the feudal 
organisation of the empire, or to claim 
that the feudal rights which I'emained 
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should be vested in their own elected 
magistrates, to whom they generally gave 
the proud old name of consuls. 

This movement inevitably brought them 
into collision with the man in whom all 
feudal rights and privileges ^v■ere summed 
up, with the man u'ho wore the imperial 
crown, and that man in the middle of the 
eleven hundreds was one of all others least 
likely to forgo a tittle of his rights — 
Frederic Barbarossa of Hohenstaufen, 
Duke of Swabia and Emperor of Rome. 
This great emperor, one of the greatest in 
the long line of mediseval Csesars, had some 
qualities in common with our own Edward 
Plantagenet. Like him, proud, brave, and 
strong; like him, generally a man of his 
word, and with a deep conviction of the 
duties laid upon him by his high office, but, 
unfortunately, with a tendency to ride his 
steed, the ]3eople under his rule, with too 
sharp a bit, thus his very virtues were in 
danger of becoming crimes. His deter- 
mination to put an end to anarchy and to 
assert the just claims of the cminre 
degenerated more than once into tyranny 
and crucltj'. The chief quarrel of the 
emperor was with Jlilan, that 
““ stately city which had often 
Ruins residence of the old, the 

* genuine, Augusti. Frederic’s chief 
ally in Italy was the Lombard city 
of Pavia. .Milan, at first rather feebly 
supported by her sister-cities, drew strength 
from the siqiport of the Popes — first, that 
of Hadrian IV'., the only Englishman 
who has ever worn the trijilc crown, and 
then that of Alc.xander III, (1159- 
1179), who, in his turn, leant upon the 
somewhat uncertain help of his Korman 
vassal, William, king of Sicily. After 
seven years of war. in which the com- 
batants had been growing e\’cr more 
e.vasperated against one another, the 
emperor, having starved ^lilan into 
submission, received her unconditional 
surrender in 1162. He ordered the city to 
be levelled with the ground, and sent the 
citizens forth to wander as beggars through 
the cities of Italy, all save a remnant, who 
were allowed to live in four villages planted 
near their old home. 

But here the emperor had overshot his 
mark. The piteous tale told by the 
banished Milanese roused the sympathies 
even of their former foes. In 1167 the Lom- 
bard League was formed, a confederation 
which included nearly all the cities of Lom- 
bardy ; Milan was rebuilt and received again 


her old inhabitants ; the strong city of 
Alessandria was built and named after the 
pope, patron of the league. Frederic’s 
armies were more than once all but 
annihihued by disease, engemk'n'd by 
simimei heats aiiil ill-drained pLiiiis : and 
at last, in ii7(). the twenty years’ slniggle 
was ended by the battle ul I.egnanu, in 
„ which the Italians won r.com- 

„ . plete vic.tor\-. and I'rederic, 

wen y enrs ^q^'r witnessing I ue lerril'k' 
Struggle slaughter of liis men. with 
difficult j- escapetl Iroin the field, (‘oin iiiced 
that it was a hopeless taskloo\ eivonie the 
independent spirit of the Lombard |•epul)hes. 
Barbarossa now thankfully aciapted the 
mediation of Alexaiuler 111 . — against 
whom he had been raising uj) one anti- 
liojte after another for the jneciding ten 
years — met him at Venici‘. and Imnibly 
kneeling before him, obtained the removal 
of the ban of e.xcommunicaiion lor hinisell 
andhis adherents. It was on tin- oecasion 
that, according to a incluiesipie but un- 
trustworthy legend, the I’ope .-el Ins loot 
on the neck of the inoslrate enqieror, 
saying, with exultation : ” Thou shall 

tread upon the lion and adder, the young 
lion and the dragon shall thou trample 
under foot.” 

The emi)eror then returned into (h-r- 
manjg but in 1183 recrossed the .Mps, 
and meeting the delegates of the bombard 
cities at the fair city of Constaiicig con- 
cluded with them a treaty which was the 
basis of the public law of Italy lor eeii- 
turies. The regalia, or rights ot so\’e- 
reignty, claimccl by the emiierors. wen* 
greatly limited, the right of the cities to 
levy ta.\cs and to elect tiu'ir own chief 
magistrate was recognised ; the bombard 
League itself was solemnly authorised by 
the emjX'ror. From this lime onwards the 
dependence of the cities of Italy ujion the 
empire was ever tending to become more 
precarious and shadowy. Italy and (ler- 
many began more and more to trace out 
their jieculiar and .sc‘|iarate 
orbits. During these' contests 
two party-names, which were 
destined to shed <a iuiid light 
over Italian politics for many eenturii's. 
first came into being. These were the 
names of Guelf and Ghibeliin'. 'I'he 
Dukes of Bavaria and Sa.\on\' — from 
whom, through the electors ot Brunswick, 
our own royal family is descended — 
bore the name of Guelf ; and these, pai tly 
from mere antagonism to the other 
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familj', were almost invariably found 
siding with the Pope against the emperor. 
On the other hand were the two families 
of Franconia and Swabia, which between 
them ruled the whole south-western quarter 
of Germany, which were connected by close 
family tics, which ruled the cm]>irc for two 
centuries — the Henries belonging for the 
most part to the Franconian, 
and the Frederics to the 
Swabian line ; and these were 
found with equal constancy 
on the side oiJjiosod to the Popes, whom 
the Church finally recognised, and against 
whom thej- raised up innumerable anti- 
popes. 

'file Swabian emperors, who are. now 
generally known in history by a surname 
derived from their castle of Hohenstaufen, 
seem to have been better known among 
their contemporaries b^' the name of 
\Veihlingcn, which their Italian subjects, 
intolerant of the W,” converted into 
Ghibeline. These two ixirty labels were 
taken over from German into Italian 
politics, and had a far longer and more 
vigorous life in Italy than in their native 
land. Even so, we may remark in passing, 
the words " Whig " and " Tory ” were 
imported into English party warfare 
from Scotland and Ireland respectively. 
Of course, in the fierce cross-currents of 
Italian urban strife they often drifted 
far from their moorings ; but. speaking 
generally, we may say that the Guelf 
swore by the Poiic, and the Ghibeline 
by the emiieror ; the Guelf leaned towards 
republicanism, the Ghibeline towards 
feudalism : religious democrac}^ was the 
ideal ol the former, the ideal of the latter 
was kniglitl}’ lo)-alty. 

'fhis section must close with a sketch 
of the career of the last and most brilliant 
of the Hohenstaufen emperors, Frederic 
II. of Sicily. His grandfather, Frederic 
Barbnn).s.sa, having in his old age embarked 
on the Third Crusade, was marching 
_ . . through Asia Minor, and had 

■ already reached its south- 
_ eastern corner when, plunging 

on a day of burning heat into 
the little Cilician stream, Calycadnus, he 
caught a sudden chill, resulting in a fever 
or a stroke of jraralysis, by which he was 
almost immediately carried off. Though 
he was buried in that far-off Asiatic land, 
the imagination of the Germans pictured 
the glorious emperor still living in an 
enchanted sleep in a cave of the moun- 
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tains near Sakburg. from which he should 
one day burst forth in the time of his 
country’s darkest need to champion her 
cause. Yet Louis XIV. and Napoleon 
came, and still Barbarossa slumbered. 

The son and successor of Barbarossa, 
Henry VI., emperor from 1190 till 1197, was 
a man of base and ignoble nature, whose 
most memorable action was the arrest and 
imjirisonment of our Richard Cceur-dc-Lion 
on his return from the Holy Land. Hemade, 
however, a most successful matrimonial 
venture when he married Constantia, 
who was ultimatelj^ the heiress of the 
Norman kings of Sicily. He thus acquired 
dominion over the whole south of Italv, 
and made the house of Hohenstaufen 
more terrible and more hateful than ever 
to the papacy, which saw itself girt in 
on every side, north, cast and south, by 
this inexorable foe. But Henry VI. died 
in the prime of life, a victim probably to 
that fatal climate of Italy, which was the 
keenest of all Guellic partisans. His wife 
Constantia, whom he had sorely wounded 
by many cruelties towards her kindred 
and her people, died a year after him ; 

_. „ but before dying left her son. 

The Famous ^ 

InZ^ent III. guardianship of the 

Pope. This orphan child was 
the future Emperor Frederic 11 . Guardian 
and ward were each to play a great part 
on the stage of history, the first in the 
early, and the second in the central years 
of the century ; but two more diverse 
characters could hardly- be imagined. 
The Pope who . received Constantia’s 
dj'ing charge was none other than the 
famous Innocent III., greatest of all the 
Popes but Hildebrand, the man whom 
we have already met organising the 
Fourth Crusade and ruthlessly rooting 
up the heresy of the Albigenscs ; the man 
who brought John of England to his feet 
and made the English kings his vassals ; 
the man, too, who harnessed the enthu- 
siasm of St Francis and St. Dominic to the 
chariot of the Church. A Roman noble, 
calm, strong, self-possessed, he showed that 
the imperial race had not quite forgotten 
the secret of “ ruling the nations,” that it 
could still “ spare the fallen and wear down 
the proud.” 

The child Frederic, son of a German 
father and a Norman-Italian mother, 
grew up to the age of seventeen in his 
mother’s native Sicily, amid many perils, 
from which he was on the whole faithfully 




A TYPE OF THE MIDDLE AGES : THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 
Men loved fighting in mcdiseval times, and frequently engaged in wnr ont nf pure delight in the combat. But fighting 
was also a profession ; men were hired to fight, just as to-day they arc employed for business, and much fighting meant 
handsome recompense. Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., here admirably depicts a bluff, hearty soldier of fortune. 
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shielded by a Pope, tlie predestined enemy 
of his race. When his character fully 
declared itself, when his position as 
emperor of Rome and king of Sicily 
was established be\’ond possibility <>1 
question, he was indeed, as he was often 
called, “ stupor mundi.” an object of 
bewildered wonder to the world. The 
emperors who followed Charle- 
magne, especially the emperors 


Frederic's 
Praise 
of Sicily 


of the three previous centuries, 
had been for the most part 
brave, thick-headed German soldiers, 
silently despised as "barbarians” by 
their Italian vassals. But now. behold 
the imtierial diadem was worn by a man 
more Italian than the Italians, a man who 
spoki- six languages — Latin. Italian. Ger- 
man. French. Greek. Arabic — and who 
wrote jioi-trv in one of them — the young 
" volgare ■■ dialect of Italy. Here was a 
troubadour upon, the throne, yet also a 
skilled and resolute soldier ; a free- 
thinker. too. in that most orthodo.x age; 
a m.rn who cemsorted with Saracens, and 
who dared to say : "If the Almighty 
had ever .^een my beautiful Sicilv. He 
would iiet'cr h.tve given that arid Palestine 
as a ]iossession to His chosen people.” 
And yet this noe-thinking emperor could 
also be. when it served his purpose, a 
cruel persecutor of heretics. There is 
much in the character of Frederic II. 
to move <.*ur just condenuiation. We 
are always fascinated by his brilliant, 
many-sided jiersonaliiy, but we never 
quite love him. 

B}- the help of the papacy the young 
heir of the Hohenstaufen not only pre- 
served his Xorman-.^iciliaii kingdom, but 
in iai5 won the imperial crown from a 
com])etitor. Otto of llavaria 0198-1215), 
M'ho. though s]>ruiig from a Guelfic 
family, had incurred the hostility 
of Innocent HI. by his too strenuous 
advocacy of the rights of the Ctesar. 
Scarcely however, was Frederic seated 
_ , on his throne when dissensions 

* arose between him and his 
Crusade foster-mother the Church. The 
• ostensible ground for these 
dissensions — a real cause of quaivel between 
Pope and a Hohenstaufen could never 
be lacking — was the fact that on the day 
after his election, Frederic, perhaps in 
a moment of enthusiasm, had assumed 
the Cross and taken a vow to tleliver 
Jerusalem from the hands of the infidels. 
This obligation was solemnly urged ujion 


him by successive Popes, by the mild and 
good-tempered Honorims HI. (1216-1227), 
and by the irascible old pontiff Gregory 
IX. (1227-1241). who, with octogenarian 
bitterness, launched the thunders of tlie 
Church at his devoted head. 

It must be admitted that Frederic was 
exasperating in his behaviour with reference 
to this Crusade. He was always about to 
start in two years’ time, "if only you will 
leave me unexcommunicated so long.” 
and alwaj’s found something to do in 
crushing Xonnan barons or Guelfic citizens, 
which, when the end of the two j-ears 
came, made it impossible to lea\'e Italy 
just then. W’hen, at last, in September. 
1227, he did set sail from Brindisi, a fatal 
sickness, the result no doulrt of the neglect 
of sanitary precautions, broke out in his 
army, carrying off some of the chiefs 
of the expedition, and attacking the 
emperor himself, whereupon he. not 
unnaturally, doffed his armour and re- 
turned to his palace in Sicih’. The 
sickness seems to have Ix'en genuine, but 
the Pope chose to consider it feigned, and 
hurled a furious bull of cxcommimicatioii 
p at the offender. There was 

in » Great ™OTe of spite than 

statesman.ship in this pro- 
‘ “ ceeding. for when in the 

following year, 1228, Frederic in good 
earnest started lor the Sixth Crusade, 
the excommunication remained unre- 
pealed. Every place at which lie 
might land was laid under an interdict, 
and this interdict was extended even 
to Jerusalem itself, which Frederic, it 
must be confessed, by diplomacy rather 
than by arms had recovered for Christen- 
dom. W’c have said that the whole conduct 
of the Pope at this crisis seems to have 
been dictated by passion rather than by 
policy. If the Crusade were to have any 
chance of success it was essential that 
the Crusaders should be of one heart and 
one mind and should feel that they had 
with them the blessing of the Church. 

Moreover, Frederic, who had now 
taken for his second wife Yolande of 
Bricnne, and in right of that maniage 
had assumed the title of King of 
Jerusalem, had reasons of his owm for 
making the Crusade a real success, 
and should surely from the narrowest 
|x»int of view of the papal interests, have 
lieen encouraged to sjiend as much of his 
strength as iws.sible in the East, instead of 
returning to tight the cause of Ghibelinism 
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in Italy. That, however, was what he 
actually did ; and the remaining twenty- 
one years of his life {1229-1250) were 
one long and deadly duel with the Popes, 
first with octogenarian Oregory and then 
with a more subtle, but less reputable 
foe. Innocent Rb This Pojic, in his humbler 
capacity as Cardinal Fieschi, had been 
classed among the partisans of the empire, 
but when Frederic was congratulated 
on his cle\'ation he answered with too 
true a iiresentiment : “ I have lost a friend 
and not gained an ally. No Pope can 
ever be a Ghibeline.” 

After the death of Frederic, in 1250, 


IV., who happened to be a Frenchman, 
took the fateful step of inviting one of lus 
countrymen, Charles of Anjou, brother 
of St. Louis, to enter Italy as the champion 
of the Guelfic cause and wrest tlu- crown 
ol Sicily from Manfred. Ih' c.mie ; he 
conquered his opponent on tlie desperali ly 
fought field of Benevento on I'cbinary 
26111, 1266. The body ol t!u- e.\iom- 
municated "Sultan ot l.eicer.i." as 
the victor derisively called him. was 
buried in unconsecrated ground, riie 
long duel between the Pojas and the 
Hohenstaiifen was ended ; llu' old imest's 
crosier had beaten the young knigdit’s 
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and the short reign of his son. the Em- 
peror Conrad IV., the young and brilliant 
Manfred was jiroclaimed king of Sicilj’. 
An illegitimate son of Frederic II., he 
inherited many of his father’s attractive 
qualities and therew'ith the undj’ing 
enmity of the papacy. Like Frederic, he 
leaned much on the support of a military 
colony of Saracens established in the for- 
tress of Lucera, whose vast circuit of walls, 
resembling a greatly magnified Caernarvon 
Castle, may still be seen on a hill of Ajnilia. 
Under Manfred’s able guidance the 
Ghibeline party in Italy was fast rising 
into domination, when the Pope, Urban 


sword; or, more literally, the \ii huy 
seems to have been won by I he i.ipier 
over the sabre. The French had recently 
introduced the former weapon, :>.nd. whde 
the Italian soldier was lilting his great 
broadsword for a down-stroke, tin' a,gili.‘ 
Frenchman thrust in his rapier's jioini 
and let out the life of his ani.igouist . 
Here too, virtually ended ilie baiili- 
between the papacy and the . nipiie. 
Each will have other foes in I lie iinrtiiui 
of history which lies next bi-lore ns : hiil 
they will not be so directly jiiiled .i.g.iiu--! 
one another as they have been tur i!ie-.e 
two centuries. 


i.’ios 






••IN NOMINE CHRISTI": SANCTUARY UNDER THE IMAGE OF THE CROSS OF CHRIST 
From the murderous assault of the mob the patriarch seeks sanctuary, and before the image of the Cross, held aloft by the Abbess, the hands of liis assiiilants are stayed. 

I'VpfuOiici.O fruUi itit: I 1;| tir i-sliioii. I>y |>Lriiiii..i<*ii tif Sii K. Ktijcicr. li.iri. 





PASSING OF THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 

AND THE PAPAL SUPREMACY RESTORED 


'T’HIS pcridd mi^ht fitly be called the 
*■ Autumn of Chivalry and the Spring of 
Literature and Art. There are no more 
Crusades; the spirit of knight-errantry 
is departing ; war seems to be often a 
sordid speculation on the value of the 
ransoms that may be extorted from 
wealthy prisoners. On the other hand, the 
young languages of Eurojic are beginning 
to bud and put forth leaves, as the truth 
dawns upon men that poems and histories 
may be written in otlier languages 
than Latin, that even the dosjiised ver- 
nacular is a pcj.ssible literary in.strument. 
To this period belong the. names of Uante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio in Italy, of FroLssart 
in France, of Chaucer and Langland in 
England. In the history of art we have 
a catalogue of illustrious names from 
Giotto to Fra Angelico ; in architecture, 
though Norman and early English lie 
behind us, the beautiful decorated and 
stately I'crpendicular styles are still to 
come. 

Nor ought we in this connection to 
hirgol the services which the fresh en- 
thusiasm of the J'oiing Mendicant Orders 
rendered both ter literature and to art. 
Both D.miinic and Francis lived near the. 
end of our third period, but the iutluence 
on the intellect of Europe of the orders 
which they founded was most fully felt 
after their deatlis. and was ceiTainlv 
mighty throughout the later twelve 
hundreds and the two following centuries. 
The Friars— as the Mendicants were called 
_, to distinguish them from their 

rivals, the more old-fashioned 
&s University , . . , 

o r „ and conseri’ative monks— 

Professors 

most popular representatives, the Domini- 
can Black Friirs and Franciscai Grey 
Friars, swarmed into the universities now 
ris’ng into eminence throughout Europe, 
and co.ntributed the most celebrated 
names to the list of professors of scholastic 
theology', who, however the world may' 
think to have outgrown their teaching. 


evidently possessed some of the 
and keenest intellects of lluii ihi\. 
Of the five greatest schoohiu’ii. .Vllit il 
the Great and Thomas Anninas (lUc 
Angelic Doctor) were 1 'luniiiiiaii.s . 
Buonaventura the Seraphic, Diitis Scnins 
the Subtle, and Occam (the lu\ ni( iblrb 
were Franciscans. It was fiom ihc 
bosom of the Franciscan Ordi-r also dial 
the philosopher sjirang who antiii- 
pated in some degree that slncth 
scientific method which, in du' hand' 
of his mighty namesake, was mu. d,i\ 
to vanquish the word-s|)litting diah etir 
of the schoolmen, Roger Bacon du' 
The Cre.t»r ‘‘ Mirahilis ’■ (I'lq 
of »he House ^f94)- ^viewing die com sc 
ofCo«uio«s°f these two cemnrus, wc 
may very lightly louch upon 
the well-known events in the hi.slor\ of i uir 
own country'. England undci- die eaily 
Plantagcncts had not been a stranger lii 
the storm which had swejit o\ei die 
ecclesiastical sky in Southern Idiroiu'. 
She. too, had found her Hildebrand in 
Bcckct, and had witnessed In r Canossn 
when the abject John suhinillcd lo de- 
efare Iiimsclf (he vassal of the Pope. 
Perliajjs. al.so. it may he said dial she 
had not been without her Giielis uitd 
Ghibelines when ^imon de .Ifontlort, 
|iopnlarly known as the crealor oi die 
English House of Commons, \aiiipiished 
Henry III. at Lewes, and was him- 
self vanquished by Prince Idlw.nd al 
liveshani. 

In 1272. six years after the badle of 
Bcnevenlo, Edward Longshank'., greatest 
of the Plantagcncts, ascended die liirmie. 
In his reign of thirty-five years, he did many 
noble deeds both as statesman and as 
legislator. Even his conquest of Wales, 
notwithstanding some -ungenernus Ijarsh- 
ncss, must be reckoned among his praise- 
worthy exploits ; but his unsuccessful 
attempt on the liberties of Scotland, his en- 
deavour to convert the friendly superiority 
which Scotsmen weic willing to grant him 
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into the strictest, harshest tie of feudal 
vassalage, wrought untold harm to the 
England which he surely loved. From 
the year 1296, when the galling acts 
of Edward drove the luckless John Balliol 
into revolt, down to 1603, when James 
Stuart mounted the English throne, it 
may almost be said that there was never 
lasting peace between the two 
Scotland countries, only wars and pre- 
carious truces, raids and 
““ counter-raids, and, above all, a 
continual and most natural tendency on 
the part of Scotland to ally herself with 
England’s other enemj', France. There 
was thus always a foe at England’s 
back door who would not have been there 
had Edward I. shown somewhat less of 
the qualities of a sharp attorney in his 
dealings vith the sister kingdom. 

Though John “ Lackland,” by his 
cowardice and cruelty, had lost his father's 
inheritance of Normandy, the Planta- 
genets, till the close of our present period, 
ne^•er entirely quitted hold of the magnifi- 
cent dower which Eleanor of Aquitaine 
brought to Hc'ury II., and these possessions 
in the south-west corner of France often 
furnished a base for the operations which 
they undertook in what has been forcibly, 
if not quite accurately, called the Hundrecl 
Yeans’ Way Irctwecn England and France. 
That war began with the invasion of 
France by Edward III. in 1339, 't 
ended with the defeat of Talbot before 
Castillon in 1453, the very year which for 
another reason has been chosen as the close 
of our i)rcscnt iieriod. During that age 
ol sti'ife the English won three memorable 
victories, Crecy. l-’oitiers and Agincourt. 

We arc iierhaps too much inclined to for- 
get their defeats ; that of Beaugc (1421), 
cvhere tire Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Henry was slain ; that of Patay (1429), 
where; Lord Talbot was vanquished and 
made pri.soncr by the heroic J eanne D’Arc ; 
liis liiial defeat and overthrow, as above 
, ,, mentioned, at Castillon. 

ng an s proudcst davs for 

France English invaders were 

March 24th, 1359, when, by 
the Treaty of London, the captive king of 
France yielded to Edward III. in full 
sovereignty all that Henry II. had ever 
ruled as vassal of the French crown, Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Anjou, Maine,and Aquit- 
aine — in other words, a full half of France; 
and, again, December 16th, 1431, when, 
apparently with the consent of the greater 
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part of the French nation, weary of the 
feuds of Armagnacs and Burgundians, the 
English child, Henry VI., was proclaimed 
“ King of England and France, our 
sovereign lord.” That title. King of France, 
so soon to be rendered a vain show by the 
enthusiasm and courage of the Maid of 
Orleans, was clung to with ludicrous 
tenacity by many generations of English 
sovereigns, even by James 11 ., when he 
was a throneless e.xilc at the court of the 
real king of France, Louis XIV., and was 
abandoned only in the da3's of our grand- 
fathers at a time when there was no king 
in France, and that country, under a ruler 
mightier than anj' of her kings, was 
engaged in a life and death struggle with 
England. 

The high-water mark of England’s 
dominion in France was soon succeeded 
by a steady and continuous ebb of the 
tide. It was by a series of petty reverses 
more than by any great victories that the 
English intruders were edged out of 
France, until at last at the end of our 
present period Calais only remained to 
them. But the Hundred Years’ War left 
in one way a favourable iminess on 
_ , • France. As the Danish 

ranee s nine consolidated 

iLvTsionf England, so the long misery 

* of the English invasions 

unified and strengthened the national 
feeling of Frenchmen. When the Hundred 
Years’ War began, the men of Aquitaine 
scarcely looked upon the Parisians as their 
fellow-countrymen. When it ended, they 
recognised the necessity of their position 
and accepted, if somewhat grudgingly, 
Charles VII . as their sovei'eign lord. 

The advantage which France won, 
however painfully, from this struggle for 
her national existence was to some extent 
neutralised !)>' the folly of her kings, 
especially of John and Charles V., in grant- 
ing enormous ” appanages ” to members 
of their family, which made them almost 
independent sovereigns and tended to 
keep alive sectional and provincial jea- 
lousies. It was owing to this mistaken 
policy that the rival houses of Burgundy 
and Orleans were able, to distract their 
country by that fatal feud which, far more 
than the English valour it’ Agincourt, 
laid France prostrate at the feet of 
Henry V. ; and even wh^ peace was 
restored and the - English 'invader ex- 
pelled, the recoiiciled Duke of Burgundy 
was terrible to his, sovereign lord,' whose 
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power lie gloomily ox'orsliaclowed. Lortls 
of Burgundy by inlierifancc, and of the 
rich Netherlands by marriage, these 
mighty seigneurs, whose beautifully carved 
tombs, a marvel of late mediieval work, 
are the glory of the cathedral at Dijon, 
became the tratlitional enemies of their 
French cousins, traditional allies of the 
English kings, whose country was closely 
I'onnccted with their country bv the tics 


proudest of European royalties, was all 
accomplished in the jrcriod now before 
us. When the mighty house of Hohen- 
staufen fell (1254) there was for a time 
anarchy in Central Europe. Phantom 
cm])crors, an English jirincc (Richard 
Duke of Cornwall), a king of Castile 
(Alfonso the Wise), and others flitted 
across the stage ; but none of them e.\- 
ercised anv real authority, tilt in 1273 the 
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St/'l6uIS DISPENSlM^'fuSTICE 

Louis IX., king of France, was one of the highest type of rulers produced 
^ the Roman Catholic and feudal world of the Middle Ages. A sincere 
Catholic, he was yet no tool of the Pope, and under his reign the administrative 
and judicial systems of his country were greatly developed. He died in 1270. 


Electors chose for emi)eior a 
Swaliian knight of resjiectalile 
position named Kudoll of 
Ha]isburg, who was accordingly 
crowned with the imperial 
iliadem in Charlemagne’s city 
of Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). 
The territories — of very mod- 
erate e.xtent — over which 
Rudolf ruled, as well as his 
castle of Hapsburg, were 
situated in the valley of the 
Aar, in the north-east corner 
of what is now Switzerland. 
It is worthy of note that the 
cradle of that dynasty, which 
has i)re-eminently represented 
the monarchic principle in 
Europe, and the cradle of the 
lirsl, and we might almost .say 
the typical, Teutonic republic 
were situated within a short 
day’s journey of one another. 

Rudolf, who had been chosen 
jiartly on account of his very 
insignificance, proved himself a 
stronger ami abler ruler than 
had been e.\j)ected. He hum- 
bled to the dust the proud 
Ottokar, king of Bohemia, in 
whose court he had once 
served, and after his second 
\'ictory o\-er him rent away 
from his slain rival the duchies 
of Austria, Styi'ia, Carinthia 
and Carniola. a goodly inherit- 
ance which he bestowed ujjon 
his own son, thereby laying the 
foundation of the gi'eatness of 


of commerce. The very surnames of these 
men mark their militant position —Philip 
the Bold, John the Fearless, and Charles 
the Rash ; they were men born to be 
assassinated or slain in battle. 

Eventually, as we shall see, the fortunes 
of the heirs of Burgundy were closely inter- 
twined with those of the house of Hapsburg. 
The uprise of this house of Hapsburg, 
•by no means the oldest though one of the 


the house of Hapsburg. Unlike his recent 
j)redccessors he was on friendliest terms 
with the Pope ; but no invitations or e.\- 
hortations could induce him to enter 
Italy, " that lion’s cave,” into which he 
saw many footsteps tending, but from 
which there were none returning. 

There was as yet no willingness on the 
part of the Electors to permit the empire 
to become hereditary in the Hapsburg 
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or any other line. With diiSculty did 
Rudolf’s son, Albert, win the imperial 
crown, which he held for a few troubled 
years ; and after his death, in 1308, there 
was no emperor of the house of Hapsburg 
reigning with undisputed title for ijo 
years. For twelve years (1314-1325) 
Frederic of Austria was cndoav’ouring. 


The Emperor 
After 

Dante's Heart 


generally with little success , 
to vindicate his right to the 
iinj)erial title against his rival, 
Louis of Bavaria. 


This interval, somewhat tantalising to 
the student wlio knows that it will end 


in the establishment of the empire in the 
Ha’psliurg line, was filled chiefly by 
emiierors of the house of Luxemburg, 
sneh as Henry VIL, the ruler for whose 


advent into Italy Dante longed, and 
who," when he came, waii crowned emperor 
in Rome, but after three years’ stay in 
Italy, years of mingled success and 
failure, died, as men said, from poison 
administered in a cu]) of sacramental wine. 
Henry’.s son, the Iflind King John of 
Bohemia, who fijught so bravely at Creyy, 
was ne\’er r'mi)eror ; l)ut his gi'andson, 
Charles IV,, the Parson’s Emperor, as he 
was called, because of the ecclesiastical 


influence which secured his election, by 
his celebrated (roklen Bull (13 5b) weakened 
the j)rcrogati\-es of (he Imperial Crown 
and established the Seven Electors as 


almost independent sovereigns. These 
Electors were three ecclesiastical jiotcn- 
tates in Rhineland, the Archbi,sho])S of 
llayence, Cologne, and Trex'es ; and 
four scculai' princes, the Count Pala- 
tine of the Rhine, the Margrave of Bran- 
denburg. the King of Bohemia (who after 
1437 was generally a Hajisburg). and the 
Duke of Saxonxc By this instrument, 
as .Mr. Bryce has well said, Charles IV. 
“ legalised anarch3' and called it a con- 
stitution.” Vet it is interesting to note 
the . ]irevalence at this date in Central 
Europe of a form of government which 
has now entirely disapj^cared. In the 


Experiments 
in the Art of 
Government 


thirteen hundreds and for 
some time longer, Germany, 
Bohemia, Hungary and 
Poland were all elective mon- 


archies. In other ways at this time some 
new and interesting experiments were being 
made in the art of government. Albert 
of Austria, son of Rudolf, to whose short 
tenure of the imperial dignity reference 
has been made, was successfully resisted 
(1307-1308) by the inhabitants of the four 
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Forest Cantons which cluster round the 
Lake of Lucerne. This was the germ of 
the Swiss Confederation, which at Mor- 
garten in 1315, and at Sempach in 1386, 
defeated the knights and men at arms 
sent against them by the Austrian princes, 
and for ever established the independence 
of Switzerland. 

During the same century, the century 
of the thirteen hundreds, the confederacy 
of German merchants known as the Hans,' 
Towns — the chief of them Lubeck, Ham- 
burg, and Bremen — were fitting out fleets 
and armies, and comporting themselves 
like sovereign princes on the shores of the 
Baltic. By the treaty of Stralsundin 1370 
they obtained from Waldemar III., king 
of Denmark, the righ tto receive for fifteen 
j'cars two-thirds of the Danish revenues 
and a provision that thereafter none of his 
successors should ascend the throne with- 
out the consent of the Hansa. When, in 


1.597. the daughter of this king, Waldemar, 
Margaret, “ the Semiramis of the Korth,” 
succeeded in uniting Denmark, Sweden, anrl 
Norway' by the Union of Calmar (1397), the 
power of the Hanseatic League was some- 
what abated ; but to the end of the 


Tke Arrsg&nt 
Claim of 
Frederic III, 


])eriod under consideration it 
remained a most important 
factor in the politics of the 
Baltic states. 


Returning for a moment to the Haps- 
burg princes, we have to note that at last, 
in 1437-1438, a Hapsburg, Albert 11. , 
having married the heiress of the house 
of Lu.xemburg, was elected king of 
Bohemia, king of Hungary, and emperor ; 
but he held these dignities only for a short 
time, dying in 1439. On L’s death, his 
cousin, the Duke of Styria, was raised to 
the empire as Frederic III., and thence- 
fijiward the imperial title was borne by 
none but his descendants for nearly' four 
centuries, at the end of which time the 


empire itself ceased to bo. Frederic III., 
himself, a dull, slow man, with the heavy 
under-lip of the Ha]jsburgs, dabbled in 
alchemy' and astrology, and derived, 
apparently from these studies, an intense 
convictioii of the proud destiny of his 
house. This conviction he expressed in the 
mystic letters A.E.I.O.U., which he caused 
to be carved abundantly on all his furni- 
ture, and which signified “ Alles Erdreich 
1st Oesterreich Untertan (the whole earth 
is subject to Austria), which we might 
]5araphrase “ All Europe Is Ours Undoubt- 
edly,” the equivalent in the fifteenth 
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century of the nineteenth century song, 
“ Deutschland, Deutschland, iiber alles." 

As that song is now sung chiefly by the 
Northern Germans, we may here remark 
that the Hohenzollern princes, who are 
now represented by the Emperor William 
II., obtained possession of Brandenburg, 
which has now been for many centuries the 
stronghold of their dynasty, in the year 
1417. The Hohenzollerns, like the 
Hohenstaufen and the Hapsburgs, came 
originally from Swabia, that picturesque 
south-west corner of Germany, watered by 
the sharply turning Rhine, which almost 
alone of the iirovinces of Germany was 
once part of the Roman Empire. 

We recross the Alps and inquire what 
are to be the fortunes of Italy now that 
the Swabian sons of her Norman con- 
querors are vanished out of the land. 
Not absolutely, however, did they vanish 
when Manfred fell at Benevento. In 1268, 
Manfred’s nephew, the gallant youth 
Conradin, son of the Emperor Conrad IV., 
descended into Italy with a large army. 
For a time fortune smiled upon him, and 
even when he joined battle with his enemy. 
King Charles, near Tagliacozzo. under the 
_ . shadow of the Sabine Moun- 

onra in ^ains, the battle at first went in 
ScatfoU * favour ; but a well-planned 
ambuscade threw his army into 
disorder. Victory was for Charles, death 
on the field of battle for a multitude of 
German knights, the followers of Conradin ; 
a more ignominious death at Naples, by 
tlie hands of the executioner, for Conradin, 
himself a captured fugitive. It was con- 
sidered a foul and unknightly deed when 
the Frenchman thus punished the captive 
lad who had but striven to regain the 
inheritance of his fathers ; and later 
writers described how from the scaffold 
he threw his gauntlet down on the pave- 
ment of the Piazza del Mercato, crying, 
“ Take that glove to him who will avenge 
me.” Criticism has thrown doubt on 
this story, but there is no doubt that it was 
as the avenger of Conradin that his cousin 
by marriage, Pedro, king of Arragon, 
Manfred's son-in-law, before long appeared 
upon the scene. 

Charles of Anjou, a hard and hateful 
man, vexed his subjects with all manner 
of new taxes rigorously exacted ; but even 
more than by pecuniary oppression the 
souls of the people, especially the hot- 
blooded Sicilians, were fired by the 
insolence of the French soldiers who 


swaggered as conquerors among a nation 
whom they des])iscd. Vengeance slum- 
bered for fourteen years ; but during all 
that time the gauntlet of Conradin — real 
or metaphorical — was being treasured at 
the court of Arragon. and when at last, on 
the evening of Easter Monday (March 30th, 
1282) the lewd insults of a French soldier 
_ ... to a Sicilian matron roused the 

ern e people of Palermo to revolt, 
ass&ere o Pedro was ready to ai(l 

Frenchmen massacre (if all 

Frenchmen, which began with the ringing of 
the vesper bell at Palermo, was accom- 
plished with dreadful thoroughness all over 
the island, and is known to history as the 
Sicilian Vespers. Charles of Anjou, of 
course, did not surrender the beautiful 
island without a struggle. Messina 
endured a terrible siege, but survived 
untaken. Pedro of Arragon was declared 
king, and successfully established his 
kingdom, which was held by his descen- 
dants down to our own time. 

Charles remained king of Naples and of 
all Southern Italy, which by a legal fiction 
received also the name of Sicily, and hence 
caniethat absurd title, ‘‘ King of Both the 
Sicilies,” which, when the two kingdoms 
afterwards came together under descen- 
dants of the king of Arragon, was borne 
by their rulers. 

Thus, as far as Sicily was concerned, the. 
arrogant French invader was repelled, 
but, alas, freedom had to be purchased at 
the cost of submission to another foreigner, 
a Spaniard. The conditions were similar 
to those which inspired Byron’s lines 
addressed to Italy. 

“ The stranger’s sword 
Is thy sad weapon of defence, and so, 
X’ictoror vanqiiislied, thou the slave 
of friend or foe.” 

Thus the fall of the Hohenstaufen brought 
little peace to Italy. Let us ntnv see how 
it affected the fortunes of the Hoheri- 
staufens’ great enemy, the papacy. In 
1294, on the occasion of a pajtal vacancy, 

. the cardinals, divided among 
on the"* themselves, and tired of one 

n , T,. another’s intrigues, took the 

unexpected step of choo.smg 
as Pope a holy hermit in the moun- 
tains of the Abruzzi, who most unwillingly 
donned the papal crown and took 
the, title of Celestine V. It was soon 
seen, however, that a great saint might 
make a very bad Pope. This wild man 
from the mountains, with his shaggy 
beard and vile raiment, though kings held 
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the bridle of his ass as he rode into the must be under the other, the temporal 
city of Aquila, could not adapt himself under the spiritual. The spiritual insti' 
to the splendour of his new position or tuted the temporal power, and judges 
manage with decent ability’ the compli- whether that power is well exercised. We 
cated affairs of his world-wide spiritual assert, define, and pronounce that it is 
kingdom. Almost at once he began to necessary to salvation to believe that 
meditate abdication and a return to the every human being is subject to the Pontiff 
roots and water of his- cell ; and one of of Rome.” 

the cardinals, the astute Bene- For a time all went well with the haughty 
C r f^Gtto Gaetano, was ever at his and grasping Boniface. He banished the 

Abdicates ' Whispering that this would whole family of the Colonnas, his personal 
be his wisest course. In enemies, he razed their fortresses, and 
December, 1294, after little more than forbade their city of Palestrina to be re- 
four months’ pontificate, Celestine abdi- built. He imposed peace on the warring 
cated — if a Pope could abdicate — his great kings of England and France. He pro- 
office, making, as Dante sajs, “through claimed a Jubilee in the year 1300 ; men, 
cowardice the grand refusal,” and was women, and children flocked to Rome to 
succeeded by his benevolent adviser, obtain eternal salvation ; and two priests 
Gaetano, who took the title Boniface VIII., stood by the altar of St. Peter’s with rakes 
and before long committed his predecessor in their hands sweeping in the gold and 
a sfr-ict inipiisonment in a noisome _. . silver coins offered by the pil- 

dungeon, from which, after a few years’ grims. It was said that during 

captivit}-. he was released by death. Peter's Jubilee Boniface wore an 

In the pontificate of Boniface VIII. the ‘ ® imperial crown as well as the 

papal power seemed to reach its greatest papal, that the purple sandals of the 
height, only to undergo its most terrible emperor were on his feet, and that two 
humiliation. He out-Hildebranded Hilde- swords, signifying temporal and spiritual 
brand in the language which he addressed power, were borne before him. 
to kings and emperors. “ There are two But this man, so proud and domineer- 
swords.” he said, quoting the words of ing, met his equal in the king of France, 
Christ in the garden. “ These are the Philip the Fair, grandson of St. Louis, 
spiritual and the temporal. One sword and in all things the ojiposite of his sainted 



A CHARACTERISTIC LANDSCAPE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
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This reproduction of a painting by Mr. E. Blair Leighton is wonderfully suggestive. In an age when war was an 
everyday event, and executions were easy and frequent, no one knew when his or her end might come, and it 
people felt that enemies were on their track, they escaped while they had the opportunity. Not infrequently the 
monasteries offered themselves as harbours of refuge, and there fugitives were safe from the dangers that threatened them. 
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ancestor. Hard, covetous, and revenge- 
ful. Pliilip came into collision with Boni- 
face over his claims to tax the revenues 
of the Church, and he found his pre- 
tensions ably su])ported by the rising 
school of lay lawyers, who niagnifled the 
office of Cicsar as mucli as the ecclesias- 
tical lawyers magnified the office of the 
Vicar of Christ. The Pope thundered 
forth his bulls: the French king reidied 
with his angry decrees. There were ex- 
communications on one side, outlawry 
and confiscation on the other ; hut it was 
jilain that Philip had the majority of his 
subjects on his part, and that lie would 
_ , not have logo to Canos.sa or 

_ . „ iccl on Ins neck the iiressure 

Between Pope Pontiff’s sand'll. Far 

from this, he and his legal 
advisers began to moot the question of 
Boniface’s own right to the Popetlom, the 
weak point in which was, of course, his elec- 
tion during the lifetime of his predecessor, 
and to jjress for his trial before a general 
council on some strange and scarcely 
credible charges of heresy, blasphemy, and 
immoralilv. But ere such a council could 


Boniface 
Dies from 
Assault 


be summoned Boniface, who, lo avoid the 
heat of a summer in the city and the tur- 
bulence of Roman citizens, had retired to 
his native town of Agnana, was attacked 
there by a band of ruffians, lieaded by one 
of his old enemies the Colonnas, and by a 
myrmidon of Philip, William of Nogaret : 
and b\’ these men and their followers he 
was so roughly handled that in 
less than five weeks he ex[)ired. 
The assailants and all hut 
murderei's of the Pope tvere 
never punished, but, on the other 
hand, the memory of Boniface was 
spared that solemn condemnation which 
Philip longed to inflict. The influence cl 
the French king, however, was now 
triumphant at the papal court ; one 
Frenchman after another was raised to 
the papacy and came to nestle under the 
wing of French royalty at Avignon on the 
Rhone. Avignon was not at this time 
actually |)art of the Freiicli territory, 
though cliesely bordering ujion it. Thus 
began the Seventy Years’ ('a|)livity whicli 
amazed and scandalised Europe. For the 
gi'eatcr jiart ol the thirteen hundreds, 
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from 1305 to 137(3, during thn lioUcst of whole of their official lives in a city on the 
the war between Edward III. and the Rhone, a month’s journey from the 
Valois kings, we must think of the Pope imperial city ? Theoretically the position 
as the humble client of the French king, was certainly indefensible. Practically, it 
it might be said hardl3’ more than his is easy to see how the thing came to pass, 
domestic chaplain. The French influence having once become 

It was in this position of meek strong in the College of Cardinals, tended 
subordination to the king of France to become ever stronger, since each French 
Th C Clement V., the first Pope created more and more of his own 

Fafe of”* Avignon Pontiff (1305-1314), countrymen. The king of France, not 
.. sanctioned the sui)pression of \’ct engaged in his deadly struggle with 
® * the Order of Knights Templars, England, overshadowed the weak Bohe- 

on account of their alleged immoralitj', mian emperors of Germany, 
heresy, and secret practising of obscene Italy, now that the emperor was no longer 
and blas|)hemous rights. For these al- in any sense arbiter of her destinies, was 
leged crimes, mainly on the strength of falling into a state of disorganisation, city 
confessions e.xtracted by torture, the aged warring against city, and almost every city 
Grand .Master of the Order, John du Molay, having its own knot of exiled citizens 
and 1 13 of the knights were burned in who were yearning to return to their 
Paris, Hundreds jierishcd in the French homes and to wreak vengeance u]ian their 
])risons. In England the Order was also opjxments. After a short and glorious 
su|ipressed, and some of its members existence, the Italian republics in the 
aiijjcar to have been subjected to the thirteen hundreds were falling one b>' 
torture, but the ]nini,shmcnt was for the one under the yoke of tyrants— in the 
most iwt limited to lifelong seclusion in a Greek sense, masters of a city which had 
convent. The degree of justification for been free — the Visconti at Milan, the Della 
the su|)]iression of the Order of Knights Scala at Verona, Castracani at Lucca, and 
Tcm])lars is one of the disputed questions so foidh. Florence, the great Guelf citv. 
of history, and in some respects resembles it is true, was still free, though 

the similar quesliem with reference to the ^ sorely tossed by faction, and 

snpiH-ession of the English monastic orders ^ Venice, that marvel of aristo- 

in the fifteen hundreds, ac ion cratic state-craft, had naught to 

In both cases large and terrible accusa- fear in the way of tyranny from her tightly- 
tions were brought against the incriminated curbed and muzzled Doges. But clse- 
])arties, and it is not easy to understand where the Republicanism which had largely 
liow thi'se. lumours can have arisen abso- prevailed in Italy under the theoretical 
lutely witiiont cause ; but in both cases rule of the Franconian and Swabian 
also the chief crime of the accused was' emi)erors was giving place to a form of 
evidently their large j)ossessions, which government which was not feudalism, 
attracted the desires of a greedy and still less constitutional monarchy, but the 
extravagant king, in England, Henry VHl., irresponsible, unlimited, often cruel 
in France, Phili]) the Fair. The execii- governo d’liii solo. In the states of the 
tion of Grai}d Mastci' du Molay cspeciallv Church turbulent barons alternated with 
moved thi; i)ity of Europe, which heard turbulent democracies, and both, as oppor- 
of the martyr’s dying summons to king trinity offered, availed themselves of the 
and Poiie to meet him speedily before assistance of those jiredatory bands- of 
the bar of the Most High — a summons soldiers representing no nationality and 
p which was followed by the responsible to no sovereign, who were 

Answer” death of Clement V. within called Condottieri, or free companies, and 

nswer thirteen' months and of who were, unfortunately, to a large extent 

Philip IV. within twenty- the outcome of the long and devastating 

one months of the murder of their victim, wars of the Plantagenets in France. 

The sojourn of the Popes for more than In addition to these troubles came the 
two generations at Avignon is one of the terrible scourge of the Black Death — 
strange paradoxes of medireval history, perhaps the most awful pestilence that the 
How, we ask ourselves, was it possible for world has ever seen, which from 1346 to 
ecclesiastics whose sole title to the obedi- 1368 swept over Europe, destroying in 
ence of the Church lay in the fact that some regions as much as two-thirds of the 
they were Bishops of Rome to spend the population, and, on an average, of the 
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whole probably not less than a quarter. 
From these varied causes the condition of 
Italy in the middle of the thirteen hun- 
dreds was doubtless a sad one, and it is 
not perhaps surprising that the Pope and 
his cardinals, lor the most part Frenchmen, 
should have jircfcrred the splendid semi- 
regal fortrcss-]ialace of Avignon and their 

luxurious villas by the Rhone 
beautiful Provence to the 

e e eonc g|,-pQj;3 of alien 

Reformer ^ 

seemed as il the great absentee landlord 
would lose his hold ui)on the property 
from which he took his title. 

The splendid dreamer, Nicolas Gabrini, 
wh<i is known to history by the name 
oi Rienzi, musing on tin; miserable state 
of Rome, agitated as she was by the 
faction fights of turbulent nobles, and 
comparing it with the calm majesty of 
the old Roman Republic, as revealed to him 
I)y inscrijjtions in the Forum, and inter- 
preted by the pages (jf Livy, decided to 
call his fellow-citizens to* revolt, and 
assumed the historic title of Tribune 
{1347-1349). Ho was marvellously suc- 
cessful for a time ; the ])roud nobles, the 
Orsini and the Colonnas, were awed into 
silence and submission, and the papal 
legate found it ex|iedient to be a humble 
partner in the tiihunc's administration. 
But Rienzi 's record in history is essen- 
tially meteoric. As a meteor he burst 
upon Euroiic ; as a meteor he fell, the 
victim partly of his own vain, unstable 
character. If he had possessed the brave, 
modest nature of a Garibaldi, he might, 
perhaps, ha\'e changed the. course of liis- 
tory and re-established, half a millennium 
ago, the Roman Republic. But he was 
only Rienzi. and his meteor light left the 
sky dark behind it. 

The Seventy Years’ Captivity at .'Vvig- 
non, itself somewhat of a scandal, died out 
in the greater scandal of the Forty Years’ 
Schism. Under the earnest ]rrcssurc of the 
u u . public opinion of Christen- 

Humble Monk 1 ^ j. 1 1 1 

Raised to the represented by such 

„ ‘ , _. . enthusiasts as Catharine of 

x^ops s Lynair 

bicna, Pope Gregory XI. 
returned to Rome fora visit, which proved 
to be a farewell visit, for he died there 
earl}' in 1378. Where the Pojre died, there 
must the Conclave be held. The cardinals 
assembled in Rome to choose a new Pope, 
appalled by the furious shouts of the 
populace, who demanded a Roman, or 
at least an Italian, Pope, went outside 
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their own college — more than half of 
whom were Frenchmen — and elected Bar- 
tolommeo Prignani, an Italian of low 
origin, but skilled in the canon law and 
famed for his ifiety, who took the title of 
Urban VI. The humble monk, when 
raised to the papal throne, developed 
qualities of strange and unexpected pride 
some of the manifestations of which seem 
to indicate a vein of lurking insanity. 
The luxurious and high-born cardinals 
fomid themselves restricted to one dish 
at dinner, and heard their new mastcr 
bcllow at them such courtesies as: “ You 
have talked long enough,” “ Hold your 
tongue,” and so forth. Worst of all, the 
Pope declared his intention of remaining 
in Rome, and was about to make a large 
creation of Italian cardinals in order 


effectually to bar the way of a return to 
Avignon. 

At this, a large party of cardinals, 
chiefly Frenchmen, broke a.way from their 
allegiance, declared the election of Urban 
invalid, as having been made under duress 
from the Roman mob, and elected as Pope 
the high-born soldier-cardinal, Robert of 
Geneva. He took the name of Clement VII., 
, D ■ !ind ere long found his way 
back to Avignon, and, though 

s?. diminished splendour, 

Supporter* 

si.x Popes before him. His rival remained 
in Rome, or when frightened thence by the 
turbulence of the mob or by the soldiers 
of the Queen of Na])lcs, with whom, 
though Neapolitan born, he had continued 
to quarrel, he took up his abode at Genoa, 
at Lucca, at Perugia, at any Italian city 
which could give him a constrained 
welcome. 


The chief powers of Europe ranged 
themselves under one or other of the 


rival banners. Northern Italy, Germany 
and England were in oliediencc to 
Urban VI. France, Sjjain, .Scotland and 
Najtles were in obedience to Clement 
of Avignon. It will be seen how large a 
share national quarrels had in determining 
ecclesiastical i)artisanship. France, of 
course, took the side of the Pope who 
hankered after pleasant Avignon ; Ger- 
many and England, as foes to France, 
look the side of his ri\ al ; Scotland, as 
deadly enemy to England, followed France. 

The schism thus begun lasted, as has 
been said, for nearly forty 3'ears. When 
Clement VII. died, in Seiitember, 1394, a 
successor to him was chosen who took the 




On the death of Pope Gregory XI., in 1378, the nopulace furiously demanded that a Roman, or at least an Italian, 
should be raised to the papal throne, and the cardinals, with whom the election rested, appalled by the clamour, chose 
BartolommeoPrignani, an Italian of low origin. ThenewPope took the title of Urban Vl. Hearing of a conspiracy 
among his cardinals, the Pope invited the ringleaders to his country residence, the Castle of Nocera, and put them 
to torture in order to extract from them the details of the plot. While this barbarous work was in progress, Urban VI, 
walked beneath the window of the torture chamber reciting his breviary aloud to encourage the prisoners to confess. 


Kvjjroducvd froiii tlic pAiiitins by Uie lion. Min Collier 1*3 llm puriiiission 
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title of Benedict XIII. To his rival, who 
had died five years before, three Popes 
in succession were elected by the Italian 
cardinals, the last of these being the 
octogenarian Gregory XII. (1406-1417). 
At each election the same professions of 
earnest desire to end the schism were 
clamorously repeated, and each successive 
_ pontiff e.\pressed his willing- 
Three Popes abdicate if liis rival 

would do the same. “ I would 


at the 
Same Time 


abdicate,” said Benedict 
XIII.; before his election, “as easily as I 
take off my hat." “ I long for a conference 
which shall restore unity,” said the vener- 
able Gregory XII. “ If there is not a galley 
to take me to the place of meeting, I will go 
in a fishing boat. If horses fail for the land 
journey, I will take my staff in my hand 
and will go on foot.” But practically all 
yearning after conciliation and com- 
])romise resoh'ed itself into a willingness 
to accept the unconditional surrender of 
the 6j)ponent. Each Pope would graciously 
allow the anti-pope to kiss his foot, but 
Mas invincibly resolved not to perform 
the converse operation. 

The anarchy of the Church reached its 
climax u lien. at the Council of Pisa in 1409, 
both the rival Pojjcs M’cre called upon to 
resign and a de^•out Franciscan friar was 
elected in their stead, under the title of 
Alexander V. But the existing Popes, 
though formall)- deposed, refused to accept 
their dejwsition, and it was soon evident 
that the council, instead of ending the 
schism, had onlj' widened it by adding 
a third Poj?e to the list. 3 Iore dreadful was 
the entanglement M-hen, after the short 
pontificate of Alexander, the tiara was 
bestoM-ed ujjon a man who, though a 
cardinal, was little better than a general 
of comlutticri, Baltasare Cossa, who 
took the title of John XXIII. The well- 
meant endeavours to end the schism had 
but ended in the election of one of the 
most disreputable pontiffs M'ho ever sat 
~. _ in the chair of St. Peter. The 

Council extraordinary evil called for 
ofTonstance . extraordinary remedy. 

1 his was none other than the 
far-famed Council which assembled at 
Constance under the presidency of Sigis- 
mund, last emperor of the house of Luxem- 
burg, and M’hich sat for three years and a 
half — from November, 1414, till May, 1418. 
The assembling of this council, at M'hich 29 
cardinals, three patriarchs, 33 archbi.sho])s, 
and 2,400 other ecclesiastics from all jiarts of 
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Europe M'ere present, besides 100 dukes and 
earls, 2,400 knights, and 116 representatives 
of cities, was one of the greatest events of 
the Middle Ages. Had it corresponded to 
the jubilant expectations formed of it, the 
Council might have been their glorious 
finale. 

Much had been hoped for from the 
assembling of so many grave and learned 
men, especially in the reformation of 
abuses which, in the course of ages, had 
crept into the administration of the 
Church. What was accomplished ? The 
obliteration of the three obstinate old men, 
each of whom persisted in calling himself 
the Vicar of Christ, and the election in 
their stead of a cajjable and rcspectalile 
Italian noble of the house of Colonna, who 
took the title of Martin V. This M'as a M-ise 
and statesmanlike act, though some think 
that even after the lapse of three yeaiv the 
Council showed undue haste in electing a 
Pope before, instead of after, passing those 
measures of reform which became ]iractic- 
ally unattainable after it had given itself 
a master in the person of Pope Marlin. 

Not so wise or so statesmanlike M'ere 
the acts by which the Council sought to 
„ . demonstrate its om'ii ortho- 

»f Joi™ 

Heretics Jerome of Prague. 

two devout and learned 
Bohemians who, in the spirit of Wiclil, and 
partly in consequence of his teaching, had 
defended what would now be called the 
Protestant position against the medieval 
papacy. In the case of Huss, this murder 
was especially to be condemned, as he had 
come to Constance of his own free M'ill, 
trusting to a safe conduct which he had 
received from the emperor. Of this fact 
he reminded Sigismund when he stood 
before his tribunal to receive his condem- 
nation, and it is said that the emperor 
blushed with shame. Practically, a Pope 
elected and two heretics burned were all 
the outcome of this memorable and long- 
labouring Council. 

Underlying the discussions on temporary 
points of policy at the Council of Constance 
was the important question of the con- 
stitution of the Church. If the power of an 
oecumenical council could be magnified, 
if its sittings could be repeated at short 
and regular intervals, it it could be made 
impossible for the Pope to take any 
important step without its advice, the 
constitution of the Church would become 
aristocratic ; if Martin V. and his successors 
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'Tjuld succeed in negativing these pro- 
posals, and could keep the jiapacy on the 
old lines on which it had moved from 
Hildebrand to Boniface, it would remain 
monarchical. The second alternative event 
was I hat which actually ]ia])peneil. Council 
after council was held during the iliirty 
years after the Council o! Const.ince : 
Ea.sle, Ferrara. Florence. t‘ai h had ii,-- 
council, the first ilefying tin- Pope, and 
even renewing for a time the nii-erv of the 
scliism. the second and third working 
with the Roman Pope and i-ft.-cting a 


papacy in the centuries that we have 
been lately traversing is really central 
in the historv of Furope. - Financially, 
the enormous drain of bullion to Rome 
or to Avignon, in order to meet the de- 
mands of the jiap.d tax-gatherers, diverted 
tile cour.so of commerce, created the 
pnuession of bankers, sometimes helped 
and .sometimes liimlered the struggles of 
Fnadish jxirliaments with their kings. 
And in the juiu ly p'ditical domain, in 
tile war of d\ nasties and the collision of 
nations the papal question played a most 



THE SPANISH INQUISITION; READY FOR THE ACCUSED 

This tribunal, established in Sp.Tin and Portugial in the Middle A^cs for the suppression of licicsv- was a 
terrible instrument All the mquisitoi s were churchmen^ and one of* them, the infamous Torqiiemada, is said to have 
condemned no fewer than per.sons during his tenure of office. It was not til) that the Inquisition was {inaily 

abolished, and tliough it still exists as the Holy Office, its function is confined to the detection of hcicsy in books. 
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short-lived reconciliation bctwevii the 
Latin and Greek Cliurches. But all ended 
in a re-establishment, ajijiareiitly on a 
firmer basis than e\er, of the jiapal siqiiv- 
macy ; and our fourth period closes with 
the pontificate of Nicolas V., a lover of 
peace, a lover of the arts, and one of tJic 
best of the mediaival pontiffs. He is said 
to have died of gi'ief on hearing of the 
fall of Constantinople. 

Let it not be thought that in this brief 
sketch too large a space has been given to 
ecclesiastical affairs. The history of the 


imjiorlant ]iart. Anyone, who studies 
(he history of N'ajiles. of Florence, of 
Milan, of Bohemia and of Hungary, or 
reads the story of the wars lietweeu 
England and France, will find his stejis 
continually dogged by the Seventy Years 
Captivity and the Great Schism. It is 
wfirthy of note that Agiiicourt was fought 
in the first year of the Council of Con- 
stance, and that in the interests of his 
schemes for papal reform Sigismund 
tried to arrange a three years’ truce 
lictwcen France and England. 
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THE CHURCH’S BLESSING ON THE YOUNG SOLDIER : A CHARACTERISTIC SCENE OF MEDIEVAL LIFE 
This painting^, ** Benedictus Novi Militis/' reoresents the relig;iotts service of blessingr the young: soldier, much in vogrne in mediaeval times, and still observed in the Catholic Chiarch. 

rroiii the paintin'^ by A. Chutallicr Taylcr, by in:riinsMoii of the arlibt 






THE BIRTH OF A NEW WORLD 

AND THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


pNORMOUS as have been the changes 
in the asjiect of the world and in 
liuman life which have been wrought by 
the nineteenth century, it may probablj' be 
asserted with truth that at least equal 
changes were, wrought by events which 
occurred in the last half of the fourteen 
hundreds. 

The first of these was the fall of 
Constantinople (May aqth, 1453). While 
emperors and kings %vere still leaving 
with the question of possible crusades, 
for which Popes were pleading in 
deadly earnest, the believers in Islam, 
rc\’crsing the crusading process, crossed 
the Bosphorus and ‘took the great citj’ 
which for more than a thousand j-ears 
had preserved in strange union the two 
memories of Cresar and of Christ. Western 
Christendom was horrified at the news, 
but did little to stay the onrushing 
Ottoman tide which for more than 200 
years — till the unsuccessful siege of Vienna 
in 16S3 — was always more or less of a terror 
to Europe. But cruel as was the loss to the 
East, the MVst was in some sort a gainer, 
by the dispersion of eminent scholars W'ho 
reinforced the ranks of the Humanists — 
the lovers ot the illustrious classical 
literature of bygone ages and the opjio- 
nents of the schoolmen — both by their 
oral teaching and by the pric.ele.ss raanu- 
_ scripts which they jircserved 

, from the sack of Constanti- 

Rises from ^ 

the Dead . •• this time 

Greece arose from the dead with the New 
Testament in her hand.” This new 
learning, powerfully aided by the art of 
printing, which was invented sommvhcre 
about 1450, set fermenting in the minds of 
such men as Erasmus and Luther thoughts 
which were destined to work marvellous 
changes in the mental atmosphere Bf 
Europe. Geographically, the voyages of 
discovery which signalised the closing 
years of our present period were the most 


imjiortant that were ever made since the 
first Pluenician mariners pushed through 
the Pillars ol Hercules into the vast and 
shoreless Atlantic. 

Throughout the fourteen hundreds the 
work of maritime discovery along the 
east coast of Africa had been entirely 
undertaken by the Portuguese, who were 
cheered on their adventurous career 
by the patronage of their noble prince, 
Henry the Navigator, a man who had 
„ ^ English blood in his veins, 

oruguese grandson, on his 

»ri ime John of 

iseoveries Duke of Lancaster. 

From his eyrie on Cape St. Vincent he 
watched the de])arture, in 1410, of two 
frail vo.sse]s which .sailed a little beyond 
the Peak of Tencriffe. Later voyages 
were much more successful, and liefore 
his death, in I4(k>. the Portuguese dis- 
coverers had crept down to the neigh- 
bourhood of Sierra Lc()nc,^twcnty degiees 
nearer to the Equator than that ominous 
Cape Nam (Cajje No) which, when Prince. 
Henry began his enterprise, had been the 
southern limit of Euroi)ean navigation. 

After the prince’s death, his great work 
went steadily forward. Guinea and the 
Gold Coast, the mouth of the mighty 
River Congo, and Angola were discovereci, 
and in 14S6 Bartholomew Diaz, a knight 
of the royal household, with, the double 
hope of discovei'iug a jiassage to India 
and meeting with the mythical Prester 
John, steered due south for many days 
and discovered the promontory which he 
called the Cape of Storms, but which 
the Portuguese king on his return insisted 
on renaming the Cape of Good Hope. 
But the long eastward bend of the coast 
of South Africa seems to have liidden from 
him and his sailors the real meaning of 
their discover^'. It was not till eleven 
years later, in 1497, that the illustrious 
Vasco da Gama succeeded in fairly 
rounding the southern end of the great 
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continent, and, steering across the Indian 
Ocean, reached the coast of Hindustan 
and beheld the Zaniorin of Calicut in his 
palace. 

It is a strange thought that the vain 
liojirof doing in another \va\’ that which was 
thus accomplished with comparative ease 
by Vasco da Gama had driven Christopher 
„ . . Columbus five years previously, 

m 1492, on Ins desperate 
voyage westward across the 
Atlantic. On the well-known 
circumstances of those memorable months 
ol susi)ense, which ended on October iith, 
wlien Columbus, standing on the poop of 
his vessel, saw the moving lights of Guaiia- 
hani, there is no need to dwell. Only we 
ought to cmifiiasise t<i ourselves the change 
which the discovery of this western world, 
e.xiianding every year, as it evidently 
sei'ined t(j e.V]iand, by the reiK)rts of the 
successors of Columbus, must have wrought 
m the mind ol the ordinal}' commonjilacc 
medieval luiropean. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that it was as great as that 
which would be wrought in us by the 
disco\'cr}’ of a moans of communication 
with the inhabitants of Mars or Venus, 

It was hard that when a Portuguese prince 
had been the prime mover in this crusade 
of discovery, the glory and the gain of it 
accrued chiclly to the Sjianisli sovereigns. 
As the well-known motto on the tomb of 
Columbus, dictated by Ferdinand ol 
Arragon himself, ran : 

A Castilla y a Leon 
Xiievo .MuikIo tlio Colon. 

(To Leon's ainl to Castile's throne 
Coltimliiis la'otisilit a world unknown.) 

Besides the discovery of America and 
the riches resulting therefrom, many 
other causes concurred in the four- 
teen hundreds to jnish Spain, hitherto 
somewhat solitary and self-absorbed, into 
the front rank, the fighting line of the 
nations of Euro]te. In the seven centuries 
that had elapsed since the Moorish con- 
„ . , quest she and the sister state 
Ra^idRise Porltigal Jiad been slowly 
toTowar*^ winning back their country 
from the Moors. At first the 
process was a slow one ; but in the twelve 
hundreds, after the great Christian victory 
of Navas de Tolosa, in 1212, it went for- 
ward with giant strides, and by the middle 
of that century the only region of Spain 
left to the Moslems was the fertile but 
comparatively small province of Granada. 
There, however,, a compact kingdom was 
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founded which endured for more than 
250 years (1238-1492). One reason for 
its continuance, probably the chief reason 
for all the long pauses in the Christian 
advance, was the number of petty king- 
doms into which the peninsula was divided. 
Leon, Castile, Navarre, Barcelona, Arra- 
gon, Portugal— all had for long their 
separate c.xistence, and were frequently at 
war with one another. 

Now, however, at last, by the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand of Arragon with 
Isabella of Castile in 1469, almost the 
whole of Spain was united in one powerful 
monarchy. The e.vception was Navarre, 
which was not appropriated by Ferdi- 
nand till 1512. The actual union of 
Arragon and Castile did not take jilace 
till 1479. on the death of Isabella’s 
brother, Enrique IV. One of the earliest 
enterprises of the royal pair after they 
had come into full possession of their 
sovereignty was the annc.xation ol 
Granada. For ten years the war went on. 
the jiatient strategy of Ferdinand being 
greatly aided by domestic quarrels in the 
Moorish i)alace, son rebelling against 
„ . father, and uncle fighting 

the Christies 4 th, 1492-three 

months before Columbus set 
sail from Seville — the last blow was struck 
Granada itself, hoiielessly blockaded, sur- 
rendered to the Christians, and its weepang 
king, Abu Abdallah, looking his last on its 
stately pinnacles, rode forth into exile. 

The subjugation of the last Mohamme 
dan state in Spain was jierhajis regarded 
by Christendom as some slight comjicn- 
sation for the loss of Constantinople. 
Unhappily, the Christian sovereigns 
showed themselves less tolerant towards 
their conquered subjects of another faith 
than the Turkish sultan. Ferdinand's 
jnomises of toleration for the Mussulman 
Moors were soon evaded ; forcible con- 
versions were attempted ; the Inquisition 
put forth its baneful energies — everything 
was prepared for that disastrous revolt 
of the Moriscos, disastrously quelled, 
which inflicted so deep a wound on Spain 
in the following century. 

The “ kings ” of Arragon and Castile, 
so fortunate in all else, suffered the dis- 
appointment of seeing their male issue ex- 
pire in their own lifetime. It was evident 
that their magnificent inheritance must 
fall to the lot of the descendants of one 
of their daughters ; and that daughter 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS IN THE PALACE OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN 

The life of Christopher Columbus makes a wonderful story of romance. Born in the neighbourhood or Genoa about the year he went to sea at the early age of fourteen. Peoplp 
laughed at him in after years when he spoke of crossing the Atlantic to India: but instead of reaching Indi.a. he actually discovered America. In this picture he is seen in the royal 
palace of Barcelona, in April, l bringing the news of the discovery of America to the King and Queen of Spain. Columbus was not always thus honoured, and died in poverty. 




SEA.GOING NORMAN WARRIORS: ANCESTORS OF ENGLAND'S CONQUERORS 
Iniiabiting: a province of France, the Normans were regarded by their French neighbours as pirates and heathen till 
thi* close of the tenth century, yet under Rolfs grandson, Richard the Fearless (942-000), they gradually adopted 
French Christianity and feudalism. William the Conqueror, the seventh Duke, united Normandy to England in looo. 

eveiituiLlly jinni.d to bo Princess Joanna, Naples as his forefathers. But in 1^42 

wife of Pliilip ol Hajisliuif;, wliose eldest the great prize fell to another adopted 

son, Charles, the future Charles X., was son of the latest Joanna, to Alphonso. 

Iiorn in the last year ol the tcntury, the king of Arragon, and also king of Sicily, 

iatel'ul ye:ir 1300. Thus at last was the death of Coii- 

.Metinwhile. during the whole of the jire- radiii fully avenged, and the descendant 

vious jieriod there had been a growing of Frederic II., king of both the Sicilies, 

community of interest between the two pos.sessed the full inheritance of his 

jieninsulas, the Spanish and the Italian, Norman forefathers. On his death, while 

and a growing tendency in Italian affairs his Spanish dominions and Sicily went to 

to emliiUer the relations between Sjiain his brothers, Naples, which he had won 

and France. Two successive queens of with his sword and with his bow, became 

Xajiles. di'scendanls ol Chctrles of Anjou, subject to his illegitimate son Ferdinand, 

Joanna I. and II., both of them women and thus till near the end of the fourteen 

ol tainted reimtalion, had embroiled the hundreds we have the Sicilies again 

polities of Italy by adopting as their disparted, Naples itself ruled' by this 

heirs both French and Spanish princes. Ferdinand, and Sicily by his first cousin. 

The French claimants, three successive Ferdinand of Spain, the husband of Isa- 

Louis of Anjou, had never succeeded bella. And over all hovered the spectral, 

in making good their title for any length- shadowy claims of the titulars of Anjou, 

Plied ]ieriod. and the last of the jine, which had bred wars in the past and were 

“ le l')on roi Rene,” troubadour and likely to be the cause of wars to come, 

mastin' of jiageants, Imt more interesting Notwithstanding these dynastic con- 
to Englishmen as father of Jfargaret flicts, the solid strength of 11 Rcgiio, as 

of Anjou, of fatal memory in our civil the kingdom of Naples was called, was 

wars, was himself as shadowy a king of always looked upon with something of 
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envy and admiration by the northern 
states of Italy. There almost every city 
was at war with its nearest neighbour, 
the trade of the Condottieri flourished, 
and, as before stated, the turbulent free- 
dom of the repul )lies which had leagued 
Jigainst Barbarossa was being crushed 
under the lieel ol petty local despots. 
An Italian jiatriot surveying the condition 
of his country in 1453 might well think 
that the liberation from the yoke of the 
emjiire, which had been won by generations 
of Guelfs, had been after all but a doubtful 
blessing. 

One of the last of the republics to 
fall into slavery— and even after her fall 
she struggled up once and again into 
liberty — was Florence. In 14G4 died old 
Cosmo dc -Medici, who bj' the combined 
influence of wealth, eloquence, liberality, 
and some real ])atriotism, aided by the 
blunders of his opijonents, had made him- 
self virtual master of his native city. It 
was certainly a wonder! Ill story, that of the 


^ledicean house. They had no claims to 
feudal nobility ; the jxirty which they led 
was by profession the Liberal party ; 
Cosmo himself with his vast wealth might 
be looked upon as the Gladstone-Roth- 
schild of Florence ; yet he succeeded in 
leaving to his offsi^ring a jiower which, 
in the hands of his grandson, the “ Magnili- 
cent ” Lorenzo, was little less than regal ; 
his collateral descendants for two centu- 
ries were grand dukes of Tuscany, ami 
their blood, through the intermarriage 
of Catharine and Marie de Medici with the 
kings ot France, now flows in half the 
royal families of Europe. 

Lorenzo de Medici died in 140’, the 
same year which, for other reasons, we 
have already seen to be indeed 
miriibilis. The other great Italian com- 
monwealth, Venice, preserved indeed 
through all her more than a thousanil 
years of life her republican freedom, but 
changed her popular character in ijoo b\' 
the act known as “ the Closing ol the 



THE DOGE PRESIDING AT A COUNCIL OF WAR IN MEDI.ffiVAL VENICE 
ft.fter preserving:, in outward form at least, her republican freedom for more than a thousand years, the great Itnliun 
commonwealth of Venice changed her popular character in Ktnnby the act known as the Closing of the Grand Council. 
Limiting the right of election to the great offices of state to aristocratic faniilius, the tyranny of the: oiigarrliy w.ts siiprriut*. 

From the painting by Sir }. CUbert; k.A, 
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Grand Council,” which limited the right 
ot election to the great offices of state to 
certain aristocratic families, and she 
thus became that jealous and suspicious 
oligarchy whose methods have been so 
lovingly described by many a tragedian 
and writer of romance. 

In the jieriods which now lie behind us 
she had many a bitter struggle with her 
rival Genoa, in one of which, the war of 
Chioggia (1378-13S1), she all but lost her 
national life : and the domineering Vis- 
contis of Milan had, especially towards 
the close of the thirteen hundreds, rolled 
uji dangeroush' near to her borders. 


(Filippo Maria), who died in 1447, leaving 
no legitimate progeny. Thus were the 
Sforzas established on the throne of Milan, 
where they rejiroduccd most of the un- 
amiable characteristics of their Visconti 
ancestry. In 140-2, the year to tt'hich so 
much of our narrative converges, the young 
prince, Gian Galeazzo Sforza, was nominally 
reigning in Milan, the real ruler being 
his uncle Ludovico il Moro— so-named 
from his swarthy comjile.vion — who was 
generally believed to be plotting his 
nephew’s murder. 

Here, however, as well as in Naples, 
there was also a French claimant in tlie 

V} ■■ ■' ' 



A l-ADY OF RANK RETURNING FROM CHURCH IN MEDIiEVAL TIMES 


In the mediaeval ages, hardly less than In the great days of Greece and Rome, the ceremonial observancp of rank and 
power was maintained, and characterised the commonest actions of daily life, no less than the affairs (if state. This 
painting, and that on the opposite page, serve to illustrate tlie display made by ladies of rank in attending church. 

K.A . Ill itu‘ (tiiiUUi.ill Ait ('iillcry 


i'ruiii Situ p.uii(ii>;4 l>y Gcur;'*. II. lJ.i 

Since then, however, the tide of conquest 
had turned ; she had become a great land 
posver as well as a sea }iowcr, and in the 
period before us il may be rcnighly com- 
puted that she was mistress of two- 
thirds of Lombardy, the remaining, the 
western third, being under the dominion 
of the dukes of Milan. 

Those dukes were no longer Viscontis 
but Sforzas, the renowned Condottieri 
general, son of a Romagnole peasant, 
Francesco Sforza, having succeeded with 
infinite trouble in winning the hand of 
Bianca, daughter of the last Visconti 


]>crson of the Duke of tirloans, who was 
descended from a legitimate Visconti 
princess, while the Sforz.is could claim 
only through Filippo Maria’s bastard 
daughter. 

Of the condition of the papacy during 
the half century now under review it 
is not easy to speak. Unfortunately 
Nicolas V. had few successors like-minded 
ndth himself. The pontificates of Sixtus 
IV. (Francesco della Rovere) and Alexander 
VI. (Rodrigo Borgia) were an open 
scandal to Christendom ; and that of 
Alexander, which began in 14132, was 
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undoubtedly one of the events which iiig, and even in his successful endeavours 
prepared the wa3' for the Reformation, to free himself from the strait-waistcoat 
It is perhaps a matter of praise rather of the feudal nolnlit\', bj' which at his 
than blame that all the Popes of this accession he found himself constrained, 
l)eriod were eager for the strengthening he had probably some consciousness that 
of the temporal dominion of the Church he was working for his peojjle as well as 
in Central Italy. After the troubles of the for himself. The first revolt of the 
last two hundred j-ears, the turbulence of nobles against him called itself “ The 
Rome and the absurdity of the Avignonese . ... League of the Public Weal.” 
“ captivity,” it was certainly a more sensible Reviewing his reign at its close 

policy to tiw to build up a secure and be might fairlj’ have said, "At 

indejiendent pajjal state on the basis least I did more than they for 

of the old “ donations ” than to repeat the public weal to which they ju-ofessed 
the obsolete pretensions of a Hildebrand their devotion.” 

or a Boniface to the deposition of emperors Chief of all the antagonists of Louis XL 
and the government of the world. was. of course, the head of the great 

Turning now to the northern nations, house of Burgundj-, Charles the Bold, 
we find that the later fourteen hundreds who, with his wide domains for which 
were a dreary time for England. In 1445, he owed vassal-homage partly to France 
onl3’ two years after England’s expulsion and partly to the empire, asj)ired 
from France, began those terrible Wars of to make himself indejiendent of both 
the Roses, in which it is difficult not to realms, and would probablv, had he 
see the righteous judgment of heaven on lived and conquered, have founded a 
the nation which had so wantonly de- middle stale, a kingdom of the Rhine, 
vastated the fair fields of France. or something of the sort, which might have 

One change, iwssibly beneficial, was the proved itself a blessing to Europe as a 
result of these sixteen 3ears {1455-1471) “ buffer state ” between France and 
Tk oia more or less continuous Germany. This, however, was not to be. 

fighting. By them, and 1)3' After years of open or secret conflict with 
Broken the increasing useof artillery, his cousin Louis XL, a war of the Lion 

^ which made the mediffival against the Fox, in which the Fox once 

castle no longer impregnable, the power of or twice very nearly perished, he became 
the old feudal baronage was to a great involved in hostilities with his southern 
extent broken, and king and people were neighbours, the peasants of the Switzers’ 
left ])raclically alone, to make what they confederation. To the surprise of Eurojje 
could of their couutr3'’s fortunes. The the Swiss peasants overcame the mighty 
century closed with Henr3' Tudor, the feudal lord ; the stoutl3' held ])ikc van- 
silent, statesmanlike, unamiablc king, quished the battle array of chivalr3’. 
hoarding the treasures which were soon In three battles, Granson in 1476, Morat in 
to be scattered by his lusty son. 1476, and Nancy in 1477, Charles was com- 

In France a somewhat similar i)rocess pletely beaten, and after the last a ])age 
was going on under the rule of Louis XL found his dead body 13'iug covered with 
(14G1-1483). The characters of these wounds in a frozen swamp — the battle 
two kings, Henry and Louis, i)resent some was fought on the fourth of Januarv’ — 
points of resemblance, though it would not and the Switzers took it up and bore it 
be fair to put that cminentl3' respectable into Nancy for burial. In that frozen swamp 
and devout ])aterfamilias, Heniy Tudor lay dead the schemes of the asi)iring house of 
on a level with- the unscrupulous Louis . Burgundy ; and yet in a certain 
of Valois, who hesitated at no crime to “"isge or j.^gg ;igain when 

attain his ends, and who spent his lonely j,“ m Charles’ orphaned daughter 
old age surrounded by his hireling Scottish ’ Mary gave her hand to the 

archers in abject fear of death, “rising heir of the house of Austria. This heir was 
up at the voice of a bird ” and oscillating Maximilian. The Emperor Frederic III., 
between blasphemous irreverence and who slumbered on the imperial throne 
abject superstition. Yet Louis XL had for fifty-three years (1440-1493), did, 
also some clear perception of the duty at any rate, one sensible thing when he 
which he owed to the country over which married, in 1452, the clever and beautiful 
he ruled. He was a most industrious Princess Eleonora of Portugal. The off- 
king; he encouraged commerce and learn- spring of this union, Maximilian, born in 
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Froiii tlic painting' by Jaciiul**. Wagrez. h\ penuissiton nf Mcs&rs. nr.iun> Clcnicist ct Cie, 
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1459, was almost the last of the knights 
errant of Eurojie, a versatile and accom- 
plished but somewhat unstable prince, a 
mighty hunter but an eiTatic statesman, 
who was elected king of the Romans in 
i486, and who, on the death of his father, 
obtained the imperial crown. 

All this, however, was still in the future, 
when, soon after the death of Charles the 
Bold, his daughter, beset with enemies on 
every side, gladly gave her hand to the 
goodly young knight Maximilian, saying : 
“ Welcome, thou noble German blood, how 
has my heart longed for thee.” It was a 
happy union, too soon closed by death — 
the young duchess died in 1482 — but it 
changed the fate of Europe, for the issue 
of this marriage were two children, a son 
and a daughter, and the son, Philip the 
Handsome, is the jjrince who, as we have 
already seen, married Joanna, daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and thus trans- 


simple process of marriage, a sort of fortune- 
hunting in empires. A Latin epigram on 
the subject may be thus translated ; 

While other princes wage their toilsome wars, 
Thoii, lucky Austria, needest but to marry ! 
Realms which to others are the spoils of Mats 
Propitious X^emis to thy sons doth carry. 

Truly the old emperor’s five-vowel motto 
seemed to be growing near to 
a fulfilment, perilously near for a 

o a Europe which might not wish 

* to be altogether the heritage ol 
Austria. It was probably clear to anyone 
who, with statesmanlike vision, surveyed 
the political horizon in the year 1500 that 
there was an inevitable struggle impending 
between two great states. On the one 
sice was this wide-stretching Hapsburg 
domain, clutching at France on her 
southern, eastern, and north-eastern bor- 
ders, ruling a large part of Eastern Europe, 
and possessing, for whatever it might be 


mitted to his son Charles the heirshijr to the 
crowns of Spain and the New World. Let 
us just consider to what a height the house 
f, of Hai^sburg. founded by the 

e rea little Swabian knight only 

the Hapsburgs centuries Ixdore, had 
now reached. They owned 
the Austrian provinces, Tyi'ol, StjTia. Car- 
inthia, Archducal Austria, etc., by inherit- 
ance ; they had acquired, by Maximilian’s 
marriage with Mary of Burgundy, the 
wealthy and populous Low Countries, Hol- 


worth, the magic title of Holy Roman 
Empiie, possessing also territories of 
unknown cxiranse beyond the Atlantic — 
truly a boa constrictor of an empire. 
On the other side was France, far 
smaller, but com])act, rich in natural 
gifts and strong in the national spirit, 
which had been begotten in her by the 
hundred years of war with England. 
Such a contest, in truth, was the domi- 
nating factor in European iiolitics for 
three centuries, strangely coinj^licated and 


land and Belgium, together with Franche interfered with by another conflict which 
Comte — this, which was called the County was to be born of thoughts already ten- 
of Burgundy, escaped for the t'me absorj)- tatively expressed by the middle-aged 
tion by France. The duchy of Burgundy Erasmus, but which had not yet begun to 
was successfully assimilated by Louis XL germinate in the brain of the “ poor 
on the death of Charles the Bold, scholar,” Luther. 


Spain, too, and the Indies became theirs Italy was to be the prize for which the 
when Ferdinand and Isabella had gone, two great ])owers were first to strive, and 
and the child born at Ghent in 1500 had a the lists were, in fact, opened in i4()4 by 
better chance of being elected to the , , . the Neapolitan expedition of 
crown of the Holy Roman Empire than Charles VIIL, son of Louis IX. 

any of his contemporaries. But the story of that exjiedi- 

Later on — but this is bej'ond our tion connects itself most natur- 

present horizon — Bohemia and Hungary ally with the Italian wars of the following 
fell to a son of the same house, century. It seems better, in the words 
Ferdinand of Austria, by his marriage of Hallam, “ here, while Italy is still 
with Anne, the last descendant of the untouched, and before as yet the first 
house of Luxemburg. lances of France gleam along the defiles 

Well might other European houses have of the Alps, to close the history of the 
looked with envy and amazement at Middle Ages.” 

the immense possessions earned by this Thomas Hodgkix 
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MEDIAEVAL ANCESTORS OF BRITAIN’S ROYAL HOUSE: DRAWING LOTS FOR THE GUELF SUCCESSION 
In accordance with the wishes of their father, and for the interests of tlic house, the seven sons of WilUani the Pious agreed that only one of them should marry and continue the 
succession and they decided to draw lots. This took place in Into the reputed helmet of their famous ancestor, William the Lion, six silver balls and one gold ball were placed 

and drawn for The prize fell to George, the second youngest, who became grandfather to George I. of Englaml. The above is reproduced from the painting by Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. 








AJHEPEDPLES or WESTERN EUROP^ 


THE ORIGINS OF THE TEUTONS 


RISE OF THE GERMANIC RACES AND 
THE COMING OF THE BARBARIANS 


original lioinc of the Indo- Germanic 
races is not yet definitely known, not- 
withstanding many hypotheses imposed 
by e.\])crts. The comi)arati\-e jjhilology 
of these races provides no sjiecial reason 
for ])lacing it in Scandinavia. While the 
proofs adduced by supporters of the 
theory are little to the point, the history 
ot “ iJrehistoric ” ci\’ilisation can produce 
many contrary arguments. It is true that 
in their earliest home the Indo-Germanic 
races saw' the ])henomena of winter, such 
as snow : they knew the beech and birch- 
trees, the wolf and the bear, but no animals 
belonging definitely to a southern climate. 

1 1 remains to be e.\])laincd how it was that 
the Indo-Germanic tribes left the wide 
continent of Asia to other races, and 
establislied themselves ujwn a line to the 
south of the Black and Cas|rian Seas 
and of Lake Ural, extending thence to 
India, thus occupying primarily the 
Asiatic district of t-outli-east Euro])e anil 
forcing their way among other races: it 
must be explained, again, how they con- 
trived to conquer Eurojie. and to drive 
t)ack or to hem in the primiti\’c inhabitants 
Whence C.me I*! Posscssdon. Again, lingu- 
... istic evidence contradicts 

e no- theory of a northern 

Germnnie Tribes ... f i i 

settlement, and the general 

picture of Indo-Germanic distribution 
points to some early centre which was 
situated in Europe itself and must be sought 
rather in the south. But, in plain terms, 
it is not at present possible to claim anything 
more than plausibility for any particular 


theory which professes to have located tlic 
original cradle ol the Aryan iieojiles. 

Among the eVryan ju'oiiles, the 'I'eiituns 
form a definite .separable groiij). The 
phonetics and grammar ot their lan- 
guage and its voeabulari’. their scienci'. 
Where their household iinplenients, 
H.* T I their mode ol lite and eonsti- 

FeVed H:-*' ‘''"'^'‘'l'ti»ii'^ 

and their religious idi-as dis- 
])lay three distinctive tacts. In the first 
place, they w'ere merely developing 
materials which were the common propertx' 
of all Indo-Germanic Irihes: in the H'nmd 
place, they shared a civilisation alwavs 
disiinrtive ol west Indo-Germanic nniiv: 
and, in the third place, they maintained 
their old connection lor a long jieiiod willi 
the Slavo-T.ithnanians on the one siile 
ami with the Kelts on tlie other, and it 
was from these groups lliat they liroke 
away last of all. Furtlur. thev iu'vit 
reached a complete and sell-contained 
unity, atterwards diffei entiated liy lin t her 
disrujition. On the contrary, they grew 
as an ineoherent group, always united 
by a bond of connection, and iqinn oc- 
casion by the S])ecial lie of relaiioiislii)). 
but never attaining complete domestic 
unifonnity, for the reason that their 
numbers )>revcnted the rajiid acquisition 
of any such ideal, and because tlieir wide 
extension allowed the old mulertying 
differences to revive and to complete tin- 
disruption of the whole groiqi. when 
reinforced by new iwinls of dilferenee 
devcloiicd in a later stage of progress. 
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These unifying and differentiating pro- 
cesses continue, neither gaining the pre- 
ponderance, throughout the further stages 
of Teutonic history, and remain to the 
present day as forces operative upon the 
Teutonic nationality by way of opposi- 
tion and contradiction. As civilisation 
increased, other conditions of difficulty 

. . were added to those of mere 

spatial distance ; these were 
° » primarily political, and made 
satlements for instance, 

in distinctions arising from differences of 
dialect and the desire to secure a written 
language. 

During the distribution of the Indo- 
t'lcnnanic tribes we find the Kelts ad- 
\’ancing from the south and west and 
preceding tlie Teutons and Slavs upon 
routes whicli had been unquestionably 
marked out from early antiquity. The 
Slavs, on the other hand, are found to the 
east of the Teutonic tribes, which thus 
stand between the two. These Teutons 
reached the sea ujjon the shores of the 
Baltic, while the Indo-Iranians, the Greeks, 
the Illyrians, and the Italians reached it 
upon the south. M’e do not know how 
far they came into collision with the Kelts, 
and with the non-Aryan Finnish tribes 
lying to the west uiran'the northern line 
of adx’ance. At any rate, they reached 
the Baltic long before the Slavs, and 
settled there as the w'estern neighbours 
of the Finnish group. 

The chronology of this movement is 
entirely unkncjwn. We cannot say when 
the interchange of civilisation began 
which sjirang ujr between the Teutons and 
the Finns, and continued until historical 
times. Possibly some more accurate evi- 
dence may be obtained by the science 
of comparative jihilology. Such inquiries 
will show' what Teutonic or what Finnish 
elements W'evc the earliest or came 
into elu.sest connection. The Finns, at 
an}' rate, have retained a number of 
_. ... .. Teutonic words in extremely 
of Finns ^incieiit form, corresponding 

. . almost precisely with the 

.nd Teutons „ Teutonic” which 

jjhilologists have restored. On the other 
hand, this Finnish tendency to form loan- 
words from Teutonic has continued to a 
recent period ; for instance, the Roman word 
c:iupo, 1 he innkeeper w'hose inn w'as used as 
a shf)]) by the simple Teutons, reappeared 
among the Finns in the form kauppias. 
Further evidence of the kind is the fact 
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that about the period when Tacitus wrote, 
and afterwards, the Germans showed far 
more interest in the Finns than in the Slavs, 
and Roman authors and geographers 
obtained much information from them 
concerning the Finns. This information 
contained errors such as Germans would 
make. A branch of the Finns called 
themselves Quans, while the Germans 
called them Finns, in their terminology. 
Originally, indeed, grouj)s of peoples had 
no special appellation of their own. It 
was their neighbours who felt the necessity 
of discovering and popularising such 
appellations. In this w'ay such terms as 
Welsh, German, Negro, Indian, Finn have 
arisen. The Germans called these Qutens 
by their own name Quen — the English 
Queen — and popular etymology then ex- 
plained the word by supposing a female 
supremacy to exist among the Finns ; this 
is accepted by Tacitus who gives full 
respect to all that he hears, but himself 
makes a fresh confusion of names. The 
debt owed by the Teutons to their inter- 
course with the Finns can probably be 
determined only by the excavations (ff the 
„ . . . . archseologists, who have recently 
Mint ir' discovered a new mode of 
Siberia” fracing foreign influence by 
comparing the style and work- 
manship of domestic utensils ; this clue 
takes us back through the Teutonic north 
of Euro])e to the Finno-Ugrian districts 
and to the primitive mines of the Ural 
and Siberia. 

As yet w'e are not aware whether the 
Teutons reached the Baltic at the point 
where this coast turns to the north or 
to the south. As evidence for the first 
supposition we can hardly regard the 
fact that the southern Teutons at a later 
period, with their “ protective clothing," 
their mode of house construction, their 
astonishing powers of endurance, and many 
other preferences and customs, appear as a 
nation living much as the present inhabi- 
tants of the north, standing in this respect 
in a certain contrast to those who lived 
upon the same isothermal lines. There is, 
however, no doubt that the settlement 
of Scandinavia was not accomplished from 
this point, but only when the South-west 
Baltic was reached, though we cannot 
venture to say that the question is solved 
by supposing an early ignorance of navi- 
gation. It has been shown elsewhere 
that the ship is one of the earliest means 
of transport known to mankind. It is. 
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The First 
Inhabitants 
of Denmark 


in fact, far easier to travel along the coasts 
and to cross even open stretches of sea in 
simple vessels than to advance overland 
through uncleared forests and swamps 
with cattle and carts. This is an ex- 
perience that forces itself upon the notice of 
any traveller who visits a forest country 
or archipelago washed by the sea and not 
yet open to civilisation. From 
their food it has certainly 
been concluded that those 
first inhabitants of Denmark, 
who left behind them the famous mussel 
hcajK, or " kitchen-middens,” were deep- 
sea fishers and mariners. Confirmatory 
evidence is afforded bj' the boldness with 
which these Germanic tribes, who after- 
wards belonged to the Frankish and Sa.xon 
alliances, ravaged during the first millen- 
nium of our era Britain and even more 
distant shores and coast lines of the 
Roman Empire. We know, again, how 
the \nkings, who harassed the Frankish 
kingdom, crossed the great North Sea 
upon vessels which could be rowed up 
rivers. We know what bold mariners were 
the Goths when they reached the Black 
Sea in the third century ; even bolder 
at a later date were the Vandals of Africa ; 
while later again the Scandina\'ian Wariiger 
(Viiringjar, Vurinja, Varangcr), who were 
thorough representatives of the old Teu- 
tonic civilisation, crossed the Baltic east- 
wards and reached the Finns, travelling 
as “ rowers.” They journeyed by river as 
far as the Black Sea, and even greater 
distances, dragging their ships from the 
Dwina to the Dnieper. There is no reason 
why the early Teutons should not have 
borne this character. Water communica- 
tion wherever it exists is readily used, and 
a civilisation speedily arises astonishing in 
its complexity. The collections of anti- 
quities from Stralsund, Schwerin, Kiel, 
Copenhagen and Stockholm display a 
civilisation with which no inland culture 
could compare. The similar impression of 
p . . . an early settlement relatively 

MemoriaVs" endowed with strong 

on the Baltic vitality IS forced upon any- 
one who makes a personal 
acquaintance with the coast lands and 
islands of the Baltic ; the old and remark- 
able jirehistoric memorials and remains 
^vhich an; to be found around this sea 
far surjiass anything of the kind upon the 
mainland. Their dispersion over the exten- 
sive districts of the Baltic produced an effect 
upon the Teutons corresponding to that 
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of the Indo-Germanic dispersion. Local 
communication, which would have favoured 
the process of unification, was rc])laccd 
by disintegrating influences ; a unity that 
was never uniform, but in course of 
transition, began to break into subordinate 
groups. These were not formed instan- 
taneously, but they began to arise, and wc 
can speak of north Teutons and south 
Teutons. The latter are fundamentally 
identical with the so-called west Teutons, 
and these we kno\v to be the same as 
the Germans. 

To the north Teutons belong the modern 
Scandinavian tribes, where they are 
not of Finnish or Lappish origin, and the 
Danes, whose early settlements wi'ie 
also upon the southern portion of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. At the dawn of 
history the southern Germans are to he 
found upon the south coast of the Baltic, 
both in Mecklenburg, in West Pomerania, 
and further south, and also u])on the 
peninsula of Schleswig-Holstein and 
Jutland, which for simplicity will hence- 
forth be referred to as J utland. The tradi- 
tions of the peoples themselves must be 
„ accepted as evidence with the 

e s an greatest caution, and ccrtainlv 
NeUbo«» be regarded as providing 

proof upon problems of such 
remote antiquity. At the same time, the 
powers of memory in nations which poss- 
essed no writing have been proved to be 
remarkable ; in their simple poems, com- 
posed under the reverent and critical 
examination of the whole communit3^ 
they created “ annals ” for themselves, as 
Tacitus calls them, and we may therefore 
refer to the fact that the south Teutons, 
in contrast to their related tribes, know 
nothing of any sudden change of abode ; 
as Tacitus learnt, they regarded them- 
selves as indigenous. The fact would be 
true if the original home of the Indo- 
Germanic tribes was actually about the 
Baltic and the North Sea ; and they 
certainly were native to the soil in so far as 
they did not pass the Baltic. 

Teutonic borrowings from the Kelts 
are obvious. The Kelts were early 
neighbours of the Teutons ; they had re- 
tained their sympathy with Mediterranean 
culture, and especially with the Italians, 
and had advanced to the North Sea at 
an early period from the other side. 
In the case of the many points of lin- 
guistic contact between the Kelts and the 
Teutons, we must naturally separate 
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those elements which are due to common The Teutons received but few elements 
association in late Indo-Germanic times, of ci^'ilisation from the Lithuanian group 
and the borrowings of a later period, when during their immediate neighbourhood, 
the Germans came into contact with the and equally little from the Slavs when these 
Kelts in a second intimacy, and with latter grailually advanced to their im- 
newly acquired wishes for civilisation, mediate Irunticrs. On the other hand, 
Naturally the absence of any iiermanent Lithuanians and Slavs received much from 
geograjihical division from the neighbour- the Teutons. Their relationshi() is analo- 
ing settlers, and German desire for in.struc- i,^f|„e„ceof reutons 

tion and capacity to learn, both perhaps xeutons and Kelts. Among other things 
acting as alternate influences, made this Slavs gained from the Teutons 

nation especially inclined from the outset e.K]iressions for the idea of 

to borrow from others. The Kelts thus lordshiji, and received the Keltic term 
first acted as the tutors of the Germans, “ riks ” and the Teutonic “-wait ” and 
and this to a remarkable extent, until the “ kuningass.” " Kuningass ” became the 
Romans relieved them of the task ; the Lithuanian “ kuningas.” and was used 
Germans then transmitted part of these as a distinctive title of siqieriority, which 
acquisitions to the remaining Teutonic was applied to the jiriest at a later dati- ; 
tribes, and also to the .Slavo-Litliuanians. in Slavonic this latter form was reduced 
Among a large number of borrowings to “ kuas ” and “ kneesc.” Eventually 
from Keltish etymology were many terms “ karol(us)’’ also became “krai” and 
dealing with war and settlement, and “ k oll ” (“ krull ”). The Slavonic met hoil 
especially w-itli means of transport, also of forming projier names was also in- 

the word “ riks '' -= “ commander.” fluenced by Teutonic methods ; “ vladi- 

Tlie Germans, indeed, as a result of their mir ” corresponds e.xactly with the 
jieculiar [lolitical sy.slem. made no jiroiier “ wait- ” and “ -mcro ” of Teutonic names, 
use of the term : but the word became and “-mero ” (Segimer, Sigmar, Ingwio- 

H w th popular as an element in the mer, etc.) ap])ears to correspond with the 

Oem»iis Got uumes of distinguished frequent Keltic termination “ -marus," 

Their Names ’ f”r instance. Ihijorix used in jiroper names. Finally, the 

among the Ciinbri (the later .Slavo-Litliuanians received from the 
termination“-rich”inFri(.drichorFrederic, Teutons a considerablfe number of ex- 
etc., is the same). Teutonic name-form- jircssions dealing with intercommunication 
ations of various kinds ]ioint to close and economic facts, 
connection with these recently discovered Between the south Germans, next to the 
Keltic sources. At a later jieriod we Kells and the Slavo-Lithuaiiians, were 
find names like Flavius, Claudius, Civilis, settled for some time, apart from the 
Serajiion ; at the time of the Hunnish Finnish jieojilcs, another branch of the 
suiircmacy we find Hunwulf. Hunigais, Teutonic group —namely, the east Teutons, 
with other similar Iwrrowings throughout The name has been chosen by jihilologists, 
German histoiy to the time of Jean. Louis, whose researches arc founded iqion the 
Henry and Harry, wherever foreign Gothic translation of the Bible by Ulfilas, 
fashion oi'ermastered the Teutons ; other literary works of an occle.siasticai 
similarly, in the earliest jicriod, we find the nature, a tew inscriptions upon domestic 
formation of in-oper names under Keltic articles, some scattered words in Latin 
influence. I'rom time to time. howe\'er. texts, and numerous projier names be- 
the Germans were obliged to llnd names longing to kindred nationalities. These 
for larger or smaller groups of people; at „ latter lost their original char- 

a later period they do not disdain to xr ns^nti ii-eteristics or disappeared at an 
borrow from vulgar Latin —for instance. earlier or later date. In the 

Ribuarii, Ripuarii, afterwards Germanised " ’ * seventeenth century we hear of 
as Reiffer and Reifferscheid. So, on the last east Teutons — namelj', the Crimean 
the Teutonic side, we can show phonetic Goths. Philology regards as east Teutons 
similarity or parallel formation between those Teutons of the mainland who were 
Gaulish and German tribal names. Such linguist ic.rdly more nearly related to the 
instances as Brigantes and Burgundians, Scandinavians than to the Germans. At 
both appellations of a mountaineering the same time the east Teutons on the 
people, explain the fact, though such continent lost all sense of connection with 
ca.ses may again be due to chance, their northern relatives, and either 
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communities ; they are thus emigrants in 
the true sense of the term, seeking wider 
and fairer districts than the rocky forest- 
land of Sweden could offer. So far as we 
possess their native legends, we find 
mention of this emigration from Scandi- 
navia, which is thus a useful confirmation 
of e,\isting evidence. 

Upon the question as to 
the manner in which the 
emigration was performed, 
we have evidence at hand 
both for a maritime and 
for a land route, (ieneral 
e.xpcrience of other cases 
would lead us to conclude 
that the ship was the more 
usual means of transport. 
At the same time there is 
no doubt that the land 
route through the Danish 
islands and through Jut- 
land also played some part. 

This question concerns us 
in the case of the Goths, 
whose recollections of Scan- 
dinavia are preserved by 
their historian Jordancs in 
the sixth century a.d.. who 
used earlier Gothic narra- 
tives ; and also in the work 
of Cassiodorus the Senator, 
the chancellor and chroni- 
cler of Theoderic the Great. 
The name which was origi- 
nally spelled “ Gutans ” is 
preserved in the modern 
Gotarike, found in the ex- 
tensive districts to the south 
of the old Swedish terri- 
tories and in the name of 
dence. and anr- other points german weapons of war the island of Gothland, 
of the kind, no doubt can These ancient instruments of warfare At the time when the 
be felt as to the origin of i" «« by the Teutons in their early Roman narrative was 

the east Teutons. They are ioterest. The first is a long iron sword rwitten the emigrant east 
emigrants fromScandinavia, with heavy handle, encased in an orna- Teutonic Goths were settled 
who settled upon the con- njentetl sheath of brass or bronze. The pn the COast of the COnti- 

tinent. They broke away r„"rhVre«ri1;a^i! whii^Ttr^^^^^ nent in the Baltic districts 
from thenorthTeutons, and, that of an iron sword, with Runic in- of the Vistula and about 
in fact, are nothing more scription, belonging to a somewhat later Gutalus. The legal code 
than the early Vikings, who than the other two weapons shown, Gothland and that of 
went out as colonists in historical times, Gotarike in later centuries display some 


developed independently, or under the 
strong influence of the west Teutons. On 
philological grounds, east Teutons include 
the Goths, together with the Gepids, 
Rugians, Skires, Vandals, Burgundians, 
Herulians, and perhaps some earlier ethno- 
graphical unities. The pioneer work of 
Julius Picker has thrown 
light upon these problems 
from the side of comparative 
jurisprudence — a more valu- 
able. because a more conser- 
vative sonrceof information. 

A comjiarison of the 
common elements in the 
earliest legal codes has 
shown that, besides the 
Goths and Burgundians, 
the Lombards and Frisians 
yiossessed a system of tribal 
law closely related to that 
of the north Teutons. 

W'hei e the sciences of jihil- 
oltjgy and comparative law 
proceed side by side in 
this matter, they support 
one another entirely, and 
no contnidictory jjoints are 
apparent. It must only be 
rememl'ered that the lin- 
guistic development of the 
groujK proceeds i«|3on gco- 
.graphical jtrinciples and not 
according to “ genealogical 
relation.ship.” which for 
historical jnirposes is prac- 
tically useless. 

If at the jiresent ckiy we 
carefully consider as a whole 
the legal. ])hilological, geo- 
graphical and literary evi 



attempted to establish themselves, and 
while they succeeded in some districts 
they were driven back in others. 

A certain number at least of these old east 
Teutons are by no means a nation which 
emigrated as a whole, but rejwesent discon- 
tented fragments broken away from original 
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points of resemblance ; the same may be 
said of the mediaeval Spanish legal codes, 
which are fundamentally west Gothic. 
Jordanes mentions the Greutungs, who 
formed one section of the historical Ostro- 
goths. and were also included among the 
Scandinavian peoples as Greotingi. Double 
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appellations of this kind are by no means 
uncommon among the eastern and northern 
Teutons. 

It is supposed that the Goths reached 
the mainland in part by crossing the 
Baltic. Evidence, however, of somewhat 
doubtful value — it is, indeed, our earliest 
reference to the Teutons — points to a 
more complicated route. At the time of 
Alexander the Great, Pythcas of JIassilia, 
the tin merchant and navigator, reached 
the “ Gulf of Ocean,” near the amber 
island Abalos, upon his famous voyage 
to the north, and encountered the 
Gutones ; this name would correspond 
with the Gutans, if the emendation be 
correct. Pliny’s manuscript, which has 
alone preserved to us the accounts of 
Pytheas, has the word “ Guiones.” The 
island of Abalos is most probably to be 
sought on the north coast of Frisia, where 
much amber was 
found; the 
soldiers of Ger- 
man i c u s also 
knew of an amber 
island in that 
part, known as 
Glassaria or 
Austeravia, the 
east island. Roth 
of these are Teu- 
tonic words. The 
Romans changed 
the Teutonic for 
amlicr into g/fe 



also shared in the historical settlement of 
Britain, and the record has been preserved 
to us in the name of ” Surrey.” Gothic 
tradition tells us that the Goths came into 
conflict with the Holm-Riigen in the course 
of their settlement u]jon the mainland ; 
the scene of the struggle must be sought 
at the mouth of the Oder. 

The earlier history of the Vandals is 
even more obscure. The various i)honetic 
spellings of their name by the Romans 
and Greeks show that the accent must 
have been on the first syllable. About the 
year lOO a.d. they were settled to the 
north, between the Elbe and the Vistula, 
and thence advanced by the line of the 
Oder. 

The name “ Burgundians ” imiflies 
mountain inhabitants. Burg, a secondary 
form of Berg, first attained this connota- 
tion at a later period, owing to the fact 
that the Teutonic 
art of fortifica- 
tion clung to the 
old methods of 
retirement to the 
mountains for 
jnirpo.ses of de- 
fence. Hence we 
cannot be sur- 
p r i s i' d at 1 h e 
word ’■ Teuto 
burg” for a 
mountain range. 
The Burgundians 


HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS OF THE TEUTONS 
The use of these articles is obvious at a glance. Both vessels were liaVC left behind 
Slim, and avill is drinking purposes, the one being a glass goblet and the them the names 

the old German ^ o f Borguiu lar- 


au, the connotation of which was eventu- 
ally limited by a loan word for ” island.” 
Hence the " Gulf of Ocean ” must be 
that off the Elbe, and the narrator Pytheas 
must have found the Goths after their 
migration to the continent. The west 
Teutons, who were defending their settle- 
ments, must have left the Goths in peace, 
for the moment, upon their east side. 

The Rugi once occujiied Riigen, and 
gave it this name. Perhaps it was in 
consequence of their stay in that island 
that, as Jordanes tells us, they bore the 
name Holm-Riigen. Holm is a northern 
word for island. Jordanes also speaks 
of Etelrugi instead of Ethelrugi, which 
is the form we should expect ; the phonetic 
spelling of names by Jordanes in the 
manuscript of his work is of no philq- 
logicaJ value. In Scandinavia are to be 
found Rygir and Holmrygir. The Rugi 


holm and Bornholm in memory of their 
former geographical position. At !i later 
period they were settled u])on the Vistula 
and in the district of the Netze to the 
south of the Goths, where their character 
as mountaineers could no longer be 
preserv’ed. 

The Herulians followed the. remaining 
cast Teutons at a com])aratively late 
date, for the reason that they were ilriven 
out by the Danes in Scandinavia. Gf 
the continental Teutons they remained the 
most original, by the pi-escrvation of 
their old customs and by the bold, defiant 
childishness of their national character. 
Legend or popular tradition is wanting 
in their case, as in those of the Rugi, 
the Vandals, and the Burgundians ; there 
are, however, several signs that their 
Scandinavian recollections were preserved. 
Towards the end of the migratory period 
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Find a Home 
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tliey were involved in the lroul)les of 
their neighbours and redueed to an 
unsettled, wandering life. Part of them 
eventually reached the Xorlh Sea, crossing 
a mountainous country, and • thence 
travelled to Scandinavia, where in the 
modern .Sweden they found a hospitable 
recejjtion at the hands of the Gotes. We 
have ser-eral jjieces of evidence 
that they reserved their right to 
return in case their migration 
should jirove fruitless, and that 
the des])atrh of successive (Parties was 
continued as a regular arrangement. 
'J'hus the V'andals. at the time when their 
African kingdom was flourishing, did not 
])ermit their comi)atriots who had been 
left behind in Pannonia to occui>y the 
districts i-eserved lor the emigrants in the 
event of their return. 

ft would be bad criticism to regard the 
somewhat meagre traditions of the Lom- 
bards as unworthy ol critical e.xamination. 
According to these traditions thej- re- 
garded tliemselves as a third part of the 
])eoj)le of the Winiles — "the warriors” or 
"the battle-loving” — of Scandinavka. 
Their legal code most nearly resembles 
those of the Frisians and the Saxons — 
that is, the isolated group known to 
])hilologists as Anglo-Frisians, who form 
the connecting link between the south and 
the north Teutons, who had advanced to 
tne north at an early date. During the 
lirst century .^.n. we lind a ]ieoj)le settled 
on thebiviksof the Lower Elbe under the 
name of the Ifarils or Langobards, thus 
named Irom the liattle-axe with which 
they were armed. Wlleius Paterculus 
saiil that “ they even surpass the usual 
'I'eutonic ferocity.” and Tacitus observes 
that " they are respected lor their scanty 
numbers, as they can make head in battle 
against far stronger neighbours.” About 
the year 165 they left their homes and 
migrated to Pomerania ; thence, about 
eoo, they crossed to the right bank of the 
„ . Vistula, which the Goths had 
onihe^ already abandoned, and en- 
L^hards Galinden. 

About 380 they proceeded 
through the district of the Lithuanian 
Jatwinges to the land of the Antes north 
of the Carjiathians. Had no Lombard 
elements remained ujron the Lower Elbe — 
they were afterwards amalgamated with 
the Saxons — there would probably have 
been no local names compounded with 
Barden, and certainly no Bardengau in the 
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Ell>e district about Bardowieck. To 
sum 11]), cast Teutons, in the general 
sense of the term, were therefore the 
Goths, the Gepids, the Rugi, the Skiri, 
the \'anda]s, and the Burgunclians. Tlut 
they and the west (lOths were conscious 
of any fundamental difference between 
these ^'oups is impossible. The political 
and ethnographical ideas of the old 
Teutons were extremely simple ; they were 
nan'ow, and yet ojien-hearted. That the 
east Teutons were ready to learn from the 
west Teutons was a ])Ossibility not pre- 
vented by any admitted opposition between 
the two groups, but not necessarily for- 
warded by any feeling of relationship. The 
civilisation handed on by the Germans 
to the east Teutons is in no way different 
from that given to the Finnish peoples 
and afterwards to the Slavo-Lithuanians. 
At an early period the Frisians andved 
at the sea by that westerly j)ath which 
was afterwards closed to the Lombards. 
It was not until a later date that they 
extended eastward and northward to their 
near relatives, the Angles and the Jutes, 
chiefly ujion the islands of the North Sea. 
, Their exclusive connection with 

ofThc * south Teutons produced 
_ similarity between their lan- 

ftxons guage and the dialect of that 
branch, and since the discovery of Frisian 
linguistic memorials a steady absorption of 
the Frisian by the Low German dialect 
has Ijeen observed. In other words, the 
Frisians became jiart of the west Teutons, 
or Germans, in consequence of that course 
of linguistic ami political development 
which they pursued. 

The Saxons, who also look their name 
from their favourite weapon, preserved 
legends relating to the arrival of their 
earliest ancestors ujron the continent, 
which must be considered in connection 
with the Anglo-Frisian position, which 
they shared, as intermediary between the 
south and north Teutons. Though the 
Sa.xons were not west Teutons from the 
outset, they entered the west Teutonic 
groHj} at a comjiaratively early date, and 
helped towards the foundation of a special 
German nationality. With the south Teu- 
tons of modern North Germany they formed 
that permanent confederation to which they 
have given their name ; this confederacy 
again was subjugated to the Frankish 
inonarchy, while the emjrire exercised an 
increasing influence upon the solidarity of 
the Saxons, as upon the Frisians. 
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AND ROME’S VAIN ATTEMPT TO STAY IT 


B efore Romans or Teutons learned 
anything of one anotlier the Germans 
had been borrowing civilisation from the 
Kelts, upon whom they pressed with slow 
but irresistible expansion. ITnfortunatelj', 
no Keltic Livy or Tacitus has written a 
history of these events. The sources of 
our knowledge lie hidden in language, in 
geographical names, or in the siiecimens 
of arclueological collections ; at Ihc same 
time, we cannot always share the con- 
fidence of those who explain these me- 
morials. Only when the movement 
happens to touch some nerve in the old 
Mediterranean civilisation does the light 
of literature flame up and illumine some 
fragments of the advancing Teutonic band, 
or of its pioneers and scouts. Then these 
fleeting events are again shrouded in the 
prevailing obscurity. Until the time of 
CcEsar we have only scattered notices of 
the general migratory movements of the 
Teutons, and chance fragments or poems 
liointing to jjlace and time. Such a frag- 
mentary record may be found in the 
report of P3'theas, and we may thence 
conclude that the western Germans of the 
Teutonic advance had reached the mouth 
of the Rhine about 30 B.c. The ne.xt 
mark of this concentric e.xpansion is to be 
found on the south side ; after- 200 b.c. 
the Bastarnje, indisjiutably a Germanic 
tribe, had reached the Carpathians, and 
„ part of them were taken into 
H-* j service of the Macedonian 

Fight Rome as auxiliaries against 

Rome. The next jihenomenon 
related by Roman contemjioraries is the 
advance of the Cimbri. Then comes 
Ariovistus. 

Of this great advance against the 
Keltic nationality, shrouded in darkness 
as it is, we may at least say this : where 
the Teutons found good arable land they 
advanced with steady determination and 
left no room for the previous inhabitants 
except for those subjugated members who 
were bound to pay tribute. The central 


mountain district of Germany attracted 
them neither to form definite settlements 
nor to enter on a serious struggle ; they 
attempted to move onward. Hence, we 
may exjilain the wide wanderings of such 
tribes. Their household goods and pro- 
pert}^ animate or inanimate, were carried 
with them, and their one desire was to 
secure a permanent settlement upon good 
arable ground ; this was an indispensable 
condition. Hence, too, we may explain 
_ the unusual characteristics of 

that ])ortion of the Suevi who 
® advanced from the east. Caesar 

rmans them as undecided, 

siipjiorting themselves with great diffi- 
cult}', and going back to an earlier form of 
communism. Thus advancing from the 
mountain lands on the right bank of the 
Rhine, they disturbed the population in 
the neighbourhood, and made no difficulty 
in retiring before Ciesar’s two advances 
across the line. The case was otherwise 
in the j'ear 16 a.d. with the Cherusci, who 
conceived, though they did not execute, 
the idea of evacuating the country and 
retiring bej'ond the Elbe, only after they 
had suffered a military defeat. 

The details of this groat and general ' 
movement are manifold. Sometimes a 
few emigrants se])arate from their com- 
patriots. At other times whole popula- 
tions or federated populations set forth 
voluntarily ; this latter is the rarer case, 
and was due to the compulsion of war 
and not to want of land. While some 
went aliroad to seek their fortunes, others, 
if they felt themselves strong, attempted 
to found a settlement at their neighbour’s 
expense. 

Either they conquer, and the tribes they 
expel are forced to emigi’ate, or they are 
driven back by the peoples they menace, 
who defend themselves in isolation or in 
alliance until the attempt is given up or the 
assailants are annihilated, as were the 
Ambsivari. The general result of these in- 
dividual movements, which are repeated at 
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many points, and continually disturb the 
settled populations, is the mapof the Teuton 
peoples as depicted by the Roman geo- 
graphers and by Tacitus. .A.ny attempt to 
form from their description an accurate pic- 
ture of the distribution of the prehistoric 
groups must be given up as practically 
hopeless. The confusion and interconnec- 
.. lion of the German tribes is ex- 
traordinarily complex, and all 
attempts to arrange chrono- 

” ** logical tables will end at least 
a decade out of date. The method of 
grouping ui)on the basis of Ingwaones, the 
Istwiioiies, and Erminones as the. “ old 
tribes,” which has recently been revived, 
miisi be abandoned. It is cthnologically 
valueless, and it is useful only as showing 
the legendary connection between nations, 
based as it is upon those early yearnings 
for legends of jirimeval origin which are 
manifest in all nations who think them- 
selves of any account. The German tribes 
do not descend, but are formed in the 
course of history, are bi'ought together by 
tho stress of political circumstances, and 
then attem])t to secure a unity by mutual 
accommodation. 

Anyone who wishes to examine the 
recent, and therefore more intelligible, 
evidence n.ay consider the people of Wiir- 
temberg, or of the Netherlands, who have 
broken away from their old nationalities 
and ha^’e become fresh unities by the 
amalgamation of very different elements : 
or the Ha\'arians of modern Bavaria, 
who are in the course of this develojiment. 
At a jirevious date the Germans who 
migrated eastward beyond the Elbe, 
though of most varii-d origin, thus coalesced 
in the districts of the ilark, Silesia, Meck- 
lenburg. Pomerania, and Prussia. Long 
before came the Anglo-Saxons; before 
them again the Saxons, the Franks, 
Alamanni, Baioarii ; before them again the 
Bclg.'e and otluTs. In later jrcriods foreign 
oi)i>ression, dynastic ])olicy, and fleliberate 
Factors alliances have done much to 
in Tr’h 1 a'.cilcrale such amalgamations. 
Unions* historical periods the 

Germans arc seen with no special 
political or ethnical appellation other than 
those which belong to their component 
nationalities, or to their transitory and 
often fortuitous and fragile federations for 
iwlitical purjjoses. The nationality is 
the final gi'eat conception of unity, known 
as the ‘‘ folk,” or “ diet.” With this alone is 
connected the idea of a common language, 
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and of mutual understanding in habitual 
association. When fragments of this 
nationality emigi'ate, in certain cases they 
retain the name of their parent stock 
throughout their wanderings, as is the case 
with the Goths or the Cimbri, or the 
Charucles, who came from the peninsula 
of Jutland to Ariovistus. If they become 
newly settled in an independent unity, 
they generally assume fresh titles, such 
as were taken by the Lombards, who were 
offshoots of the Winiles, and by the 
Batavi. These were members of the Chatti, 
who reached the great river island (Au, 
Ava) between the Rhine and the Waal 
during the general movements before 
Ca;sar’s period, and settled there. 

From this island, the Bat-Au, the modern 
Betuw'e, they called themselves Batavi. 
although they retained the ancestral 
nomenclature when afterwards providing 
names for individual settlements in their 
territory ; these names thus begin with 
“ kat.” Their legal code is also that of 
the Chatti. But the two peoples ceased 
to hold intercourse ; the Chatti shared in 
the phonetic shifting of the second High- 
German transition, while the 
Girdle*** ®‘^tavi retain their older phone- 
of Rome System even to the present 
day, as in the name Katwijk. 
In this later process of name-giving, 
changing geographical conditions play an 
important part ; we may mention only 
the further examples of the Ambsivari, 
who took their name from the Ems, or 
of the Sigambri on the Sieg, river names 
which are older and of Keltic origin. These 
local appellations come into general use 
only when a settlement has determined 
upon permanent residence. While Caesar’s 
Suevi were wandering vaguely on the right 
bank of the Rhine, or Ariovistus was 
attempting to found a supremacy on the 
I’ppcr Rhine and in Gaul with fragments 
of the Suevi and other adherents, in- 
dividual tribal names lost their material 
character and were all, or chiefly, absorbed 
in the great and famous federation of the 
Suevi in the districts upon the Elbe and 
Havel ; all these people called themselves 
and were called Suevi. But when the iron 
girdle of the Roman Empire and of Roman 
policy forced the Suevi to abandon their 
advance, to leave their neighbours in 
peace, and to settle perforce in the hill 
country on the right bank of the Rhine, 
we meet with their separate tribal names 
in place of the general term “ Suevi.” 
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While the Cimbri were migrating, we hear 
of no other name than that borne by their 
original stock ; but the remnant of them 
who stayed in Gaul became Aduatuci. 

From the North Sea to Bohemia and 
the Beskides, the Keltic nationaliiy was 
spread at first along (he whole line of the 
Teuton advance, and the Teutons tliem- 
selves perceived that it was with this 
nationality they had to reckon. They 
required some word to connote the totality 
of the Kelts, and for this purpose they 
generalised the national name of the 
Keltic “ Volcae,” as the Romans after- 
wards wrote it, in the form “ Walchen.” 
The Kelts already possessed fortified 
places, which the Germans attacked in 
vain, owing to their defective skill in for- 
tification and siege work. They had finer 
and better made weapons, which the 
Teutons could obtain only by importation, 
which proved more or less profitable ; 
for instance, the Cimbri eagerly possessed 
themselves of these weapons, and con- 
sidered them valuable objects of plunder. 
The public life of the Kelts was more 
advanced, and their military spirit was 
-Tk If stronger ; in all these resjrects 
f'- * w * ( Teutons could learn much 
them. In spile of tliese 
* advantages, the Kelts gave way 
before the more primitive and humbler 
nation, and retired, as in later years the 
warrior Germans retreated before the 
advancing wave of the frugal Slavs. The 
Teutons, who found their North German 
plains too narrow, ad\'anced by the course 
of the Weser, and drove back to the Ruhr 
Jlountains from the Thuringian forest a set 
of tribes whom archeologists have re- 
garded as forming a comparatively recent 
Keltic outpost. With far greater vigour 
than in the hill country of Central Germany 
theyci'ossed the Lower Rhineand proceeded 
to occupy the Keltic temtor}'. They were 
not wholly able to expel all the inhabitants, 
or afterwards to absorb them. They 
became masters of the country as far as the 
Schelde, the Upper Maas, and the con- 
fl'u'ence of the Saar and Jloselle ; between 
them, however, remained many Keltic 
settlements, either in independence or in 
subjugation, and the invaders began to 
be absorbed by the Keltic nationality, 
as afterwards happened to the Franks, 
the advance guard of the second Teutonic 
wave of conquest and domination. They 
became Belgas, numbering twenty-seven 
nationalities in Caesar’s time, and still 


conscious of their Teutonic origin, though 
only five of the Belgian nationalities 
living near the Rhine were then actually 
Teutons. The Batavi formed the connect- 
ing link between these Belgae and the 
Teutons on the right bank of the Rhine. 

With the.se events in the Netherlands 
and Gaul the rise of the name “ German ” 
_ , . is connected. As we have 
already seen elsewhere, the Ger- 
“ Germ&n " themselves did not pro- 

duce this appellation for their 
nationality, but the Kelts, who felt the 
need for some such general term. The 
“ Germans ” have not, to the present day, 
developed any general feeling for the 
necessity of any special designation denot- 
ing their philological totality — Germans, 
English and Scandinavians. Those sci- 
entists who feel the necessity are con- 
tented with the old Keltic term, which the 
Romans adopted, and which German 
scholars borrowed from them. The Keltic 
origin of the word “ German " is beyond 
doubt, though its etymological significance 
is not certain. All that can be said is that 
it was an e-xpression suitable to denote 
non-Kcltic nations, for the Kelts also 
applied it to their Iberian neighbours, the 
Oretani. On the Rhine they gave this 
name, as Tacitus reports, to the Tungri, 
who were the first to cross. “ Thus the 
word was e.xtended from its original appli- 
cation to a tribe to cover a whole nation,” 
wrote Tacitus, and this tribe, first tem- 
porarily known as German, resumed its 
name of Tungri. 

Cjesar, like Tacitus at a later ^reriod, 
closely examined the general relationship 
of the peoples established in Belgium, and 
witli the care of an ethnogi’apher, whose 
researches were guided by the wide 
political outlook of a rising power, was 
the first to point out the accurate lines of 
distinction between Gauls and Germans. 
Meanwhile it has gradually become clear 
that the Cimbri also belonged to that 
, mysterious wave of peoples 

f which the Gauls called Ger- 

Resesreh "^^.ns. Not Until after the 

Cimbrian war, about the period 
of the great Servile war, does the opinion 
become clear in Rome, for which Caesar 
was the first to give the desired and 
necessary evidence. 

The migration of the Cimbri is one of the 
numerous subordinate movements among 
the Teutonic tribes. Its importance is 

due to the fact that it led to the first 

■ 
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immediate collision between Teutons and 
Romans, and obliged the latter hence- 
forward to devote careful attention to the 
nations appearing upon the geographical 
and political horizon to the north of the 
Alps. It is impossible to dispute the fact 
of the later existence of a nation of the 
Cimbri upon the Cimbrian peninsula by 
which the wandering bands were 
Komans ^i^^yj-becl. The inhabitants of 
t^e Elbe peninsula were in relations 
with Augustus, surrendered to 
him the plunder which they had received 
from the migrating Cimbri, and were 
settled in a district which was by no means 
an uUiin:i ihii'c for the Romans, whose 
Heels then sailed the Elbe, who had 
gained the Frisians for allies, and who w'ere 
considerably successful in their efforts to 
acquire a geographical knowledge of the 
whole Teutonic nationality, including the 
Scandinavian ]iorlion. When, however, 
these emigi'ants found their home too 
small, at what date they started out, how 
much time they spent in travelling or 
lighting their way through the Germans 
u]ion the south, through modern Central 
and L'l)])!?!' Germany, and through the 
Keltic nations there established are ques- 
tions entirely shrouded in obscurity. It is 
not until the last years of the second 
century n.c. that wo gain any information 
upon the nature of their migrations. 

In the year 113 n.c. the Cimbri had 
reached the north frontier of the Alps ; 
commercial and i)olitical considerations 
had already turned the attention of the 
Romans in this direction. It was in the 
j)rocess of dividing the Keltic territories 
that the Romans and Tiaitous collided for 
the first time. The Cimbri considered 
that the world was wide enough for them 
both, ami that the Keltic districts were 
extensive enough to suffer division into a 
I'tbfnan and Teuton s])here of interest. 
The same r'iews are afterwards exjrressed 
by Ariovistus, and in either case there is 
_. . ., no direct int.'iition of challene- 

Victories ‘"f'' ‘Attacking the deeply 
rcsi)cctcd jiower of Rome. The 
Cimbri respectfully informed 
the Romans that they had heard of their 
victories ov'er the Kelts, and were therefore 
anxious to secure a friendly accommoda- 
1 ion. Wdiether they are treacherously sur- 
jrrised or openly attacked, the Cimbri 
gain victory after victory over the Roman 
armies ; at the same time they are ever 
ready to make peace, send ambassadors 
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to Rome, anci continually urge that the 
Roman government should not oppose 
their establishment at a suitable point in 
the Keltic districts. Rome, on the other 
hand, which had suddenly become con- 
scious of this Keltic question, though not 
knowing who the disturbers really were, 
declined to admit their requests, drove 
away the compliant emigrants from the 
north frontier of the Alps, and gave them 
no rest, even in Gaul. 

At that point the Cimbri met with com- 
panions in misfortune, the Tcutones, a 
great horde of emigrants like themselves, 
with the exception that those homeless 
Teutones were more probably of Keltic 
than of Teutonic origin. Their attempts 
to find settlements in Gaul, either in the 
dominions of the Romans or in those of 
the brave Belgi, had proved fruitless. An 
invasion of the Cimbri into Spain had led 
to equally little result, and the two hordes, 
recognising the unity of their purp.ose, 
resolved to maixh upon Italy. The 
Teutones chose the road over the western 
Alps, the Cimbri returned by way of 
Noricum, which was better known to 
Q them, across the Brenner Pass. 

Closer examination shows that 
|. . there is more reason to suppose 

* ^ some rivalry between them 
than any project of military co-operation, 
such as Rome with her political ideas 
naturally imagined. 

It is imjrossible to say whether the 
Cimbri were pursuing any definite 
plan, whether they had resolved with 
greater determination than before upon 
the conquest of U]ipcr Italy, the 
most fruitful of the Keltic districts, 
the occupation of which the Romans had 
recently begun, or whether they merely 
wished to compel Rome to buy off their 
menaces at the price of some final con- 
cessions in Gaul. Further, the fact that 
the Cimbri left their baggage in Northern 
Gaul in the care of a detachment left 
behind for the purpose seemed to show 
that they merely intended a threat. More- 
over, when they had driven the German 
armies out and secured a footing, instead 
of entering Gallia Cispadana, they spent 
much time in irresolute wanderings in 
the district of Gallia Transpadana, which 
was not yet entirely subjugated by Rome. 

When Caius Marius at length confronted 
them they again demanded from him jrer- 
mission to found a settlement for themselves 
and for the Teutones, as otherwise it would 
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be impossible for them to make peace. It 
was only by the scornful answer of Marius 
that they learned of the previous destruc- 
tion of the Teutones at Aqufe Sexti®. On 
the Raudian plain before Vercellse, Marius 
inflicted equal destruction upon them. Of 
the migrating Cimbri there remained only 
the detachment which had been left in 
Gaul ; these people secured a settlement 
among the Belgse, and their amalgamation 
with the Tungri produced the Belgian 
nationality of the Aduatuci. 

The Cimbri were followed by other 
emigrants, who advanced within the 
Roman Empire in their northern search for 
settlements. At the point where the 
Rhine crosses the fruitful plains and the 
temperate region to the north of the Alps, 
Germanic peoples .forced their way and 
settled as the advance guards of the 
Germanic settlements around the old Keltic 
towns ; the Nemeti appear about Speyer, 
the Vangiones about Worms, the Triboci 
about Strassburg. The great river of 
Keltic name now flowed, as regards its 
middle and upper reaches, no longer through 
Keltic territory, or only through scanty 
•ri. <r . portions of it. Throughout 
_rhe Teutons districts of the Main and 

!“ the Danube the Kelts were 

thrown into disturbance by the 
Teutons, were forced into movement, and 
collided with one another. From the 
Main to the Al])s they retreated before- the 
Teutons and surrendered their countiy, 
even before the invaders had determined 
upon its capture or retention. 

Thus in the angle of the Rhine, about the 
modern Baden and Wiirtemberg, the south- 


ward advance of the Helvetii created the 
" Helvetian Desert,” and in this form the 
land about the Black Forest to the east 
remained ownerless lor a long j)criod. 
The Teutons were more than ever anxious 
to secure a settlement where the soil and 


the climate would produce a rich and 
easy life. They were not then the ])atient 
agriculturists of later centuries ; to that 
point they were educated only by the 
necessity for self-content. Their character 
at this time is rather arbitrary and 
pugnacious than hardworking or laborious. 

While we proceed to base these events 
upon motives and interests of low 
standard, we must not judge them with too 
narrow a mind, or forget that migration 
begets the desire for wandering. The 
plains of the Upper Rhine attracted the 
advance guard of the conquerors with far 
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greater force than the mountains of 
L'pper Germany, and the sunlit civilisation 
of the west and south also proved an 
enticement. More successful than the 
Cimbri two generations earlier, Ariovistus 
and the bands of .Siievi which he led 
were able to make themselves masters of 
Sequani to the south of the Triboci, to 
seize the plains on the Up]ier Rhine and on 
the south, and thence to extend 
westward towards Jura and 
the Doubs. The process of 
Belgian occupation in North 
Gaul began to repeat itself in the centre 
of the country. 

Rome had been greatly paralysed by 
domestic dissension, and it was high 
time for her to resume the Teutonic policy 
which she had carried out against the 
Cimbri and to secure the jiacification of the 
Keltic district. Ceesar appeared as the 
great leader of this jjolicy ; he began by 
repelhng the Helvetii, who had foun 1 
life uncomfortable in their contracted 
settlements, which were invaded by other 
Keltic tribes ; exploring bands of Teutons 
increased their anxieties, and they were 
therefore seeking a settlement in Gaul to 
the west. Cfesar’s victories drove them 
back, and he was able to use them as a 
buffer against the Germans. Ariovistus 
gave them no help ; under the consulate 
of Cresar, Rome had sent him presents of 
honour with royal insignia and had given 
him the title of a friendly king. When 
the Helvetian question had been settled, 
Ca 2 sar turned against him. The confer- 
ence between the two leaders led to no 
result, and is remarkable only for the fact 
that Ariovistus was willing to lead his men 
as Roman auxiliaries if they might remain 
peacefully in their settlements among the 
Sequani. But Ciesar was not only anxious 
to drive them out, but was compelled 
to do so : their expulsion was necessary, not 
only for the sake of the Gauls, but also for 
Cssar in remaining Teutonic 

p ^ tribes. An a])i)eal to arms re- 
suited in his favour, as in the 
Great Object great-uiicle Maritis, 

whose triumphal monument he had ad- 
mired in his youth. 

Cresar was now able to pursue his great 
object ; he proposed to solve the Keltic 
problem definitely by closing Gaul to 
any Teutons whatsoever, and making the 
Rhine a frontier of the Roman Empire. 
He had preferred not to venture on the 
experiment of including Ariovistus within 
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the province h? was about to create ; 
but this j5olicy iie followed in the case of 
the Belgje, wlio had lost their Teutonic 
nationality and become Gauls, although 
they offered the bravest resistance. The 
Belga: were necessary to him to complete 
his work ; he wished to make them the 
. Ijulwark of his great province 

Caesar s 

PlTdTs ^ standing danger and a 

* basis for marauding raids upon 
Gallia Jlinor. He was able to win over 
the Teutonic Ubii with greater ease ; this 
tribe felt the need of such support, as they 
were continually struggling against wander- 
ing bands of Suevi and other neighbours. 

When Cicsar closed the inlets of Gaul, 
these Teutonic struggles upon the Rhine 
naturall3' grew more intense. Such 
Teutonic, bands as crossed the Rhine 
were deslroved bj' Cicsar with an utter dis- 
regard of iris pledged word, even when 
they were the victims of those same 
Suevi, whom he regarded as the origin of 
these disturbances. Against the Suevi he 
undertook his two expeditions on the 
right bank of the Rhine, which merely 
lorced that tribe to retire to the interior ; 
tliese attempts were speedily ended by 
Cicsar before any disaster could occur. 
The Rhine frontier, however defective as 
a boundary, was retained throughout the 
decade following Ciesar’s supreme com- 
mand in Gaul. When the Teutons, who had 
been finally driven from their habitations, 
were admitted to (he west bank — as, for 
instance, the Ubii — permission was given 
them to settle in definite form. More- 
over, during the revolt of Vcrcingetorix 
Cicsar had opened a new professioir to 
dissatisfied and restless Teutons by ad- 
mitting them into the Roman service as 
au.xiliary troops ; it was a profession which 
speedily rose to repute, and was regarded 
as analogous to the German system of 
war bands. 

It remained to repeat Cicsar’s policy 
on the Rhine, and on the Danube also, 
_ . before the Teutons reached 

and crossed that river. This 
Service ” was done by Caesar’s intellectual 
and political heir, Augustus, 
through the creation of the provinces of 
Noricum and Rhaetia ; the task was 
carried out without disturbance from 
the Teutons, whose' main body had 
advanced no further than the Main. 
New and more portentous incursions 
and disturbances broke out in the Rhine 
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district. Rome did not care to remain 
content with the inadequate frontier line 
afforded by the river. When a world- 
empire is on the rise and its neighbours are 
in a state of political unrest there is an 
unconscious tendency to push the frontier 
forward. Ciesar had secured Gaul ; Au- 
gustus and his followers attempted to pro- 
tect the three divisions of Gaul by means 
of the provinces of Germania. 

The first and second provinces of Ger- 
mania were easily and rapidly created, 
as they were situated upon the left bank 
of the Rhine and composed of the German 
settlements already in existence ; it re- 
mained to secure the third Germania 
province by carrying the eagles of Rome to 
the Elbe, and thus following the lines of 
commercial intercourse which had been 
opened by traders in the frontier districts. 
Then in the year i6 B.c. the incompetency 
of the legate M. Lollius produced a 
general resumption of hostilities. 

Nero Claudius Dmsus had made the 
Rhine frontier a strong basis of operations 
by providing a full supply of forts and 
garrisons even upon the right bank ; 

Mainz was the central ])oint, 
while the construction of the 
Fossa Drusi had made the 
navigation possible at the 
mouth of the river in the larger delta of 
the Rhine, which then lay further east- 
ward than at the present time. He had 
won over the Batavi and the Frisians to 
accept a position of subjugation similar 
to that of the Bclgie, under Roman 
supremacy, had sent a fleet to the coasts 
of the North Sea and up the German 
rivers, and had traversed the future 
province in various directions with his 
army. Tiberius Claudius Nero, the brother 
and successor of Drusus, who died upon 
his return from the last great expedi- 
tion in 9 B.C., pursued the same policy. 
Experience had, how'ever, shown him 
that the Teutons were most easily Roman- 
ised if they were allowed to go their own 
way, were compelled to acknowledge 
Roman supremacy, and were left to offer 
their support, whereas a series of cam- 
paigns and premature plans of subjugation 
were more likely to turn their attention 
to their own powers and prospects of union. 

This policy proved, as might have been 
expected, so successful, that the third 
German province was for a time brought 
into actual existence. There was but one 
opponent to its permanency — Marbod, 


How the 
Teatons were 
Romanised 
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king of the Suevi, whose name is Latinised "-ham.” etc., is very familiar in England, 
as Maroboduas; but a second arose in The district which was occupied by 
consequence of the blundering whereby the Kindred or its settlement, the village 
P. Quinctilius Varus destroyed the achieve- mark, was the propertj' of the comjnunity, 
ments of Tiberius in the year 9 .4.0. which was thus a ‘‘ mark corpr. ration.” 
Marbod, like Arminius, would not accom- The distribution of the ground which was 
modate himself to the short-sighted policy carried out at stated periods gave the 
or to the ancestral institutions of the temporary usufruct to individuals, pro- 
Teutonic tribes. It may be asserted that . vided that they observed the 

had it not been for the political and conditions imposed on the corn- 

general education gained by the young niadred munity; pasture land and forest 
Teutons in the Roman service there would were for a long time enjoyed 

have been no “ German Liberator,” and in common. The affairs of individual 
that the Teutonic characteristics would families also came within the purview of 
not have proved sufficiently strong to the Kindred in its character as an economic 
resist the process of absorption within the corporation, so far as families could affect 
Roman Empire. the common possession of property or of 

The “Kindred” (Sippe) is a conception labour; thus, for instance, the Kindred 
which the Teutons derived from their exercised a right of confirming marriage 
Indo-Germanic ancestors. It existed in contracts, and the appointments of guar- 
embryo in all Indo-Germanic societies, dians. Hence the separation of the in- 
though it was not developed until the dividual from his kin, or opposition 
l^eriod of separation, with the result that between the individual and the kin, was 
the characteristics and even the designa- an unexampled occurrence at the outset 
tion of a Kindred are not the same in every of the historical Teutonic period, 
case. Among the Teutons the Kindred is About the beginning of the Christian 
rather democratic than patriarchal ; it era these conditions in other respects 
Wh t th ^ union of related families or were of a very primitive character ; a 
ti households on the basis of equal general organisation existed only in 
P . rights, aqd authority exercised the form of Kindreds within the mass 

epr e& a heads of families. of Teutonic tribes who were connected by 

The thorough conservatism under which a common nationality and language. 
Teutonic constitutional forms have devel- This organisation was first extended by 
oped has but little modified the old pur- the necessity of concluding and of turning 
poses and arrangements of the Kindred to practical account alliances of peace 
even in historical times. In primitive and in between the tribes. Thus federations 
later times it remains a defensive alliance, combining several Kindreds arose ; these 
never asking whether a member is " guilty” acted as corporations upon important 
or “ innocent,” but protecting him in occasions, and these corporations were a 
feuds, blood quarrels, legal processes, kind of judicial court. It was not a 
oaths, and accepting the responsibility for court which could decide or j)ronoimce 
his actions as long as he is not formally upon points of law, but it could hear 
deprived of membership. The Kindred arguments upon questions of compen- 
is a coherent armed community, and as sation. when such questions arose and 
such forms the smallest unit of the army, the Kindred concerned were not in a state 
It is an industrial and economic guild ; of antagonism. In such cases the court 
the individual household has personal provided that the Kindred upon which 
possession only of implements and mov- compensation or performance 

able property, among which the house was was obligatory should perform 

for a long time included, just as tent |x>les Pelai'code duty ; there was as yet no 
and coverings were among nomadic tribes. conception of a penal code. 

This economic unity forms collectively The old name for this larger conjunction of 
with its inhabitants a village, which Kindreds is the “ Hundred,” or, in the 
consequently in later times bore the name northern jirovinces, herad, herred, harde. 
of the Kindred, just as during the periods The term is derived from the numeral 
of migration resting places and encamp- “ hund,” a hundred, probably the highest 
ments may have been named after the number which the original Teutons 
tribe that used them. Thus, the patrony- possessed. We cannot, however, venture 
mic followed by suffixing “ -ton,” “ -ford,” to conclude from this term the existence 
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of a numerical limit to the corporation. 
Any attemjjt of the kind is met by the 
most obvious contradictions ; for instance, 
the Hundreds are not e.xtended or con- 


tracted in correspondence with the change 
in population. 

The term "hundred” was merely an 
indefinite expression, which might connote 
„ ten multiplied by twelve just 

“ Folk " much as ten multi])lied by 

n . , j ten (the Teutons also iwsscssed 

Or.g.nated “ great hundred ”) ; 

ihe term is no more mathematically 
accurate than the usage of our more 
educated aue, when it sends a thousand 
kind remembrances or speaks of millions. 

The state, or. as the Teutons said, the 
Folk, was formed at some date which we 


cannot determine. For the latter expres- 
sion the term " army ” is practically 


equivalent. Hoth were formed only gra- 
dually and slowly. The Folk originated 
like the Kindred and the Hundred, though 
in another manner and direction, from the 


highly organised power. At the moment 
the earlier corporate elements, the Kindred 
and the Hundred, are used only to forward 
its military objects as component parts of 
the “ army.” 

To ]:)ut the matter another way, the 
Kindred and the Hundred exist as military 
elements, and there is neither oppor- 
tunity nor reason for any other mode 
of division. On the other hand, in order 
to subserve the military purpose, the 
Kindred permitted certain interference 
by the state with the rights of guardian- 
ship reserved to themselves and to their 
families by pronouncing youths to be 
capable of bearing arms before the popular 
assembly — that is to say, capable of being 
enlisted in the army upon the occasion 
of its muster. At the same time there is 
no actual interference of the state with the 
family power of the household ; capacity 
to bear , arms and patriarchal power are 
totally different characteristics. 

With these creations we reach the ideas 


need for jieace and mutual help. Hence 
its origin is not to be regarded as instan- 
taneous or uniform, or its organisation as 
entirely systematic. It grew slowly and 
sim]?ly ; in the historical period we find 
Teutonic races with this organisation only 
in midway irrocess of development. A 
number of neighbouring and related Kin- 
dreds and Hundreds united to discuss the 
ways and means which should enable them 
to protect their territory and property 
against foreign enemies, and also, if occa- 
sion arose, to improve their position at the 
expense of others, Iry some common attack. 
The object of the Folk is therefore wholly 
military. 

It is upon this basis that all its organisa- 
tion is founded ; the council wdrich 
deliberates and frames projrosals, the 
popular assembly (folk-moot) of the men 
capable of bearing arms, the law of crime 
— cow'ardice, desertion, and treachery — 
and the consequent rise of a criminal court 
The Priest punitive power. Thisnew 

^ criminal code has no connec- 

New Role " Hundred courts, 

which are essentially different. 
The assembly of the Folk is injured in its 
niilitary cajjacity by such transgressions ; 
it becomes a court, and proceccls to find 
a suitable means of executing punishments 
— by the hand of the priest. The trans- 
ference of punitive rights to the Hundred 
courts is a far later regulation of the state, 
when it had become a regulating and 
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of people and patriotism, or, as we should 
say, of state and citizenship. Here, again, 
there is no settled system or line of 
demarcation. We find members of a 
Mixing nationality breaking aw'ay, 
of ihe founding new settlements and 
Nations f>ccoming independent peoples, 
as in the case of the Batavi and 
the Mattiaci, who were fragments of the 
Chatti. Had Ariovistus been permanently, 
successful, the seven fragments of different 
nationalities which, at the least, he led, 
together wdth the several thousands of the 
Charudes who followed him, would have 
grown into one nation. 

We find remnants or fragments of 
one nation absorbed into others ; for 
mstance, the Aduatuci, a remnant of 
the Cimbri, amalgamated with the 
Tungri, who had “first” come to Bel- 
gium ; the Sigambri, again, absorbed the 
remnants of the Usipetes and Tencteri. 
Sometimes there is merely a temporary 
amalgamation, and a later dissolution or 
attempt to dissolve ; thus the Rugi, whom 
Theoderic had led to Italy, attempted, 
after the murder of Ildebad. to choose a 
king of their own. and broke away from the 
Ostrogoth nationality. Thus the history 
of the old Teutonic nationality is for these 
reasons, as well as for their continual 
migrations, far too complicated a period 
to be represented for more than a moment 
by maps or general views. For the 
same reason, it is impossible to use the 
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information at hand as a basis for specula- except the federal assembly, which f<'.r 
tions about unknown prehistoric times. practical reasons is indispensable and 
A repetition of the process of Folk forma- generally employed. Under these cir- 
tion can be observed, though taking place cumstances some compensating element 
'upon a higher plane and in wider form, was required to guarantee fidelity to alli- 
The co-operation of the Folk naturally did ances, and this end was gained by oaths, 
not abolish war from the world, but religious forms, the union of divinities, and 
separated war and jjeace somewhat more the subjugation of the alliance to the rule 
clearly from mere disorder, and made the Folk's divine deities. When an 

diffei-ence of more importance. Thus the d f- * Amphictyony thus formed has 
impulse which had led to the formation of remained some time in exist- 

thc Folk remained operative, and con- ‘ ence, a federal name, used for 

junction was no less necessary than before, definite purposes, takes the place of the 
As formerly a number of tribes arid huu- individual folk names, 
dreds were forced to combine, so now Folk The need for an earlier historical origin 
unions were driven to union. Hence the is then felt, and finds expression in the 
corporate character of Teutonic history as form of epic legends, or, what is a different 
a whole regards the peoples as a transition process, in artificial ethnogonies and other 
form of the corporation, next in point of fancies of the kind. Many alliances survive 
greatness to the allied state. This body, the course of only one campaign, while 
again, produces a transition to the others remain in existence only in intention, 
“nation,'’in which themodernTeutonshave and can be aroused by the impact of some 
arranged themsch'es, both to-daj' and at an strong collision. There is evidence to 
earlier period, if at the cost of great effort, show that the federal religious festivities 
This movement, which concerns the Folk once celebrated were not neecssarilj 
unions, began in jrrehistoric times, but it allowed to collapse — the gods arc not to be 
remains in constant and steady progress at offended — though the political meaning 
the outset of German history. The possi- of the federation may have passed away. 
_. _ bilityof achievement depends We find, moreover, alliances which may 
in * Stat^of * remained operative for a long 
Transition** petitive concurrent forces. The time, perhaps for centuries, though they 
existence of the Folk union at least remember their great importance 
also exercises a retrograde influence. It is only in its after effects and tradition ; 

everywhere existent and recognised ; its this is true of the Suevi at the time of 

objects and its independence have over- Tacitus. Ajxirt from this we shall hardly 

shadowed the individual of flesh and blood, be able to connect the isolated tracks 

just as the modern Mecklenburger or West- which wind between different groupings 
phalian is forgotten in his general German of the German nations, or to gather any 
nationality. Thus the Bructeri or Cherusci fruitful or definite result from the tradi- 
as such did not forget the desirability of tional fragments of ethnogonic ideas, 
conjunction with others, but only when Similarly, only in a few cases can we 
confronted with immediate danger did this venture to say whether later states have 
possibility become urgent in their eyes ; grown up out of individual folks or from 
they must first become accustomed to a the remnants of alliances. 
w!d:r political outlook and do not care to To form and keep alliances in permanent 
see their customary traditions diminished connection, to secure the adherence of 
in importance. allies, and in this way to unify diverse 

Thus at the time of primitive Gcr- , . , . tribes, remained the privilege 

man history we find the Germans in }„ ' of the kings and princes. The 

a condition of more or less transitory yy,, rise and formation of their 

federation, and only gradually do we l^ouses was naturally based 

find individual federations becoming upon the individual Folk. Any federation, 
permanent associations in the form of no matter how democratic its basis, which 
states. Possessions of the. Folk as such are pursues military and political objects, 
not straightway abandoned to the federa- stands in need of leadership, not only in 
tion when a Folk enters into an alliance war, but also in deliberation. On the other 
with others ; it remains an independent hand, every man who desired power, or 
and political community, and will have to work for the general welfare, was 
nothing to do with any federal institutions obliged, by the special character of the 
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old Teutonic kin organisation, to act 
upon every occasion in concert with his 
Kindred. He e.xists only for the Kindred, 
and his every performance is open to 
discussion. W'ithout the Kindred he cannot 
rise to pre-eminence, and it is not himself, 
hut his kin, that he brings into the fore- 
ground and makes the leader upon national 

. questions. The question thus 

Annals inquires examination upon this 
1 . side, when we find leading 
personalities and their policies, 
however democratic and well founded, 
involved in domestic difficulties and over- 
whelmed b}' them. 

On the other hand, at the period covered 
by the Annals of Tacitus — an e.xccllent 
source of constitutional information — we 
find at times within an individual Folk a 
leading Kindred, with its precedence 
secured in a surjirising measure — provided, 
in fact, with a special legitimac3% which it 
carefully ijreserves in such cases as 
marriage contracts, which are confined 
to members of equal rank, in those in- 
stances which we can fully examine. 
“ Stirps regia ” is the name given by 
Tacitus to such a family — the noble 
family of any specific nationality. This 
family jirovides the princes, from whom 
generals are chosen according to their 
capacity. These leading men, known as 
“ kuninge,” from their membership of 
the kuni, or noble Kindred, regarded 
as a family, arc as yet far removed from 
any monarchi al power or sovereignty ; 
the latter belongs in all things to the 
general assembly. 

I'he ])rinccs settle only unimi)ortant 
matters bj- mutual discussion, in accord- 
ance with a custom which arose for obvious 
reasons of convenience, and their decisions 
are subject to the consent of military, 
national, or popular assemblies. To the 
latter they have to bring their decision on 
the more important matters that have 
arisen in their own discussions. They are 
The Wise in this assembly, and 

Rufeof** naturally the most important 
the Princes orators, though anybody may 
speak who has the prospect of 
getting a hearing. In view of the solemnity 
with which even savages conduct debate, 
no doubt shyness forbade attempts to 
sj^eak in most cases. All this is excellently 
described by Tacitus, who also shows how 
the princes ruled “ auctoritate suadendi 
magis quam jubendi potestate ’’ — “ by 
the influence which persuades rather 
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thin by the power which commands.” 

For leadership in war and military expedi- 
tions the appointment of definite persons 
was a necessity. A chief, whom lacitus 
calls dux, rendered duke,” was ap-’ 
pointed, or sometimes two dukes. But the 
latter S3'stem was tried only in primitive 
times and was not always successful. 
The holder of the office is drawn from 
the noble families in every case of which 
history speaks. Tacitus is in agreement 
with this statement, though Beda em- 
phasises the princely character of the 
dukes among the Sa.xons in Britain. But 
even in face of the enemy their power is 
by no means unlimited, and their careful 
plans are occasionally overthrown by the 
jealousy of their blood relations and the 
success of these in persuading the military 
assembly, which met for executive i>ur- 
poses as the Folk. 

The process by which a particular 
Kindred took a leading part and became 
a noble family of historical import cannot 
be explained in full detail. There is some 
evidence to show that the noble family 
was able to pledge the credit of the whole, 
as the conceptions add (noble) and odd 
j,. ... (property) differ only by a dis- 
■ tu PiuLer tiiiction of vowels. Agdn, the 
of War pnnees in the time of Tacitus 
received gifts in virtue of their 
leading position, voluntarily given by 
their tribal associates ; as such Tacitus 
mentions animals and field produce. It 
is, however, especially important that the 
manager of the general assembly should 
be in communication with the all-powerful 
gods. The members of the noble Kindred 
provided the national priest or priests, 
built, administered, and maintained the 
sanctuaries of the gods, which we must 
imagine as buildings provided with sub- 
ordinate offices, sheep, cattle, and pasture, 
and an adequate temple precinct, not- 
withstanding a passage in the “ Germania ” 
which Tacitus himself contradicts in the 
“ Annals.” 

The division of the plunder taken in 
war remained the privilege of the popu- 
lar assembly until Merovingian times, 
though no doubt the leaders gained 
certain preferences in this respect. A 
somewhat larger share of prisoners of 
war — that is, slave labour — ^•A'as assigned 
to the leading Kindred, and enabled them 
correspondingly to extend their agricul- 
tural operations and their property. Thus 
the'ir capacity and their public work 
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received not only a social and jjolitical 
return from the whole community, but 
also secured an increase in property which 
steadily consolidated their position. More- 
over, the formation of the above-mentioned 
ideas of a penal code threw the execution 
of punishment into their hands, as they 
were the priests who olferod to the gods 
the sacrifices which ajjjieased their wrath 
and secured their friendship ; they alone 
could attack the jjerson or the life of the 
Teuton. 

A further advance in power which 
began at the time of Tacitus may 
be seen in the fact that thej' not merely 
conduct the popular assembly, but 
also divide among themselves the right 
to visit and conduct the assemblies of 
-.r- , j the Hundreds. We must not 
. . under-estimate the high power 

in Power Siven them by the 

system of retainers, or by their 
right of train' ng the young to the use of arms 
where their parents or blood relations were 
unable to perform this duty. Here we 
have already in embryo the later right of 
tutelage exercised by the crown. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the 
princes as members of a noble Kindi'cd. 
As regards their mutual rank and position, 


they are all able to raise equal claims 
in point of right. Flavius, the brother of 
Arminius, renounces the royal position 
which belongs to him among the Cherusci 
as he is remaining in the service of the 
Romans ; but his son Italicus, who was 
brought up as a Roman, afterwards con- 
centrates in his person all the rights of 

„ _ , the Kindred of which he was 

New Roy&l , 

_ ... , (he sole remaining represen- 

Fsmilies from , . • t-, ■ i 

,1. V A A tativc. These rights were 
the Kindred . ° , 

respected as long as possible 

by the nationality, which was esiiccially 
mistrustlul of new men and of innovations. 
Only in very special cases did the Teutons 
raise a new roj'al family by choice from 
one of the other Kindreds in opposition 
to the old family. 

The overthrow of Marbod or Erma- 
naric, with its consequent confusion, does 
not prevent 1 he resumption of their 
hereditary privileges. By the elevation 
of Witichis the Ostrogoths broke away 
from the younger house of the Amali, 
which had become alienated from the 
people ; at the same time one of the 
first acts of Witichis was to secure a 
kind of right to share the legitimacy of 
the Amali b\' his marriage with Matas- 
winta. Though every member of the royal 
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Kindred had the right to come forward 
as prince, we find in numerous cases 
that not all of them actually exercised 
this right or would have had any prospect 
of success. The different blood relations 
of Segestes and Arminius are politically 
without any public reputation, although 
they enjoy not only princely rights; but 
_ . also the princely title {princeps, 
in Tacitus). The same remark is 
4 . , true of the brother of Segestes 

rmin.os although his 

noble birth and consequent right to act 
as national priest induced the Romans to 
call him from the third Germania to act 
as jiricst at the Ara Ubiorum, which had 
been set up at Cologne for the three Ger- 
manias, and corresiionded to the altars of 
Rome and Augustus, set up at Lyons over 
the three Gauls. The father of Arminius, 
who outlived the greatness of his son, 
was of no political importance whatever. 

This narrower clique of princijjes — among 
the Cherusci. Segestes. Arminius, and his 
uncle Inguiomorus — who busied themselves 
with ]jublic affairs, attempted to determine 
the decisions of the jieojilc, and thus 
arrived at an attitude of mutual jealousy 
more or less pronounced. The majority 
of the ])o]iular assembly follows now one. 
now another, ol these leaders, according 
as he has been successful or represents 
the most popular view. Xo one of the 


nobles, or kuninge, was able to become 
the sole and privileged ruler in the later 
sense of the term, with definite and polit- 
ical.privileges assured to him for a definite 
time ; they were continual rivals, attempt- 
ing to secure the momentary and fickle 
apjrroval of the majority. 

None the less, individual personalities 
appeared, sufficiently powerful to break 
through the restraints of the Kindred and 
to concentrate its collective rights within 
themselves. Ariovistus is not e.xactly a 
prince of this character. He succeeded in 
securing pennanence for his personal 
position as prince and duke to an extent 
unusual, and not in accordance with the 
principle of tribal constitution. This he 
achieved by securing definite authority 
over the Gauls and also from Rome. 
Marbod, on the other hand, is an over- 
thrower of tribal legitimacy after the 
.. . manner of the Ca-sars. 

. I he Marcomanni, who be- 

Irm l™ged to that portion of 

“ the Suevi which had ente.'ed 
the Rhine district, had settled in 
the Lower Maine, and were there 
stationed when Augustus and Drusus 
began that policy which brought them 
between two hostile frontiers from Main : 
and Rhretia. Marbod then led his 
people up the Maine to the comparati\’e 
seclusion of Bohemia, which had been 



BATTLE BETWEEN THE ROMANS AND MARCOMANNI 
Tlie M.nrcoma!iiii a Germanic tribe that, originally dwelt between the Rhine and the Danube, expell-d the Bo i 
from Boiicmia and part of Bavaria early in the Christian era, and founded a kingdom which reached to the Danube. 

From a relief on ihc Coloona Antonina at Rome 
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abandoned by the Marbod had 

become a politician in the school of the 
Roman military service. He attempted to 
make himself a power equal to the Romans. 
He was a man of high importance, who, 
attempting to break thnjugh the restric- 
tions of his native birth, had developed 
his cai)acity, driven away his blood 
relations, absorbed their rights, and 
founded the continuance of his suj)rcmacy 
on a basis of militarism, and also upon the 
predominance of the Marcomanni over 
other Teutonic peoples. His rule was 
obeyed over an area extending even to the 
Lombards at the mouth of the Elbe. Thus 
he appeared as a rival acting against the 
Romans on the east front of the Teutons 
to secure supremacy for the Teuton 
sphere of influence, and his rivalry was 
the more formidable as the existence of 
such despotism generally depends uj)on 
unceasing effort and extension. 

Formerly it had been important for Rome 
to save the Keltic districts from the hands 
of the Teutons, who, though an incoherent 
force, were advancing upon every side ; 
and so now the question arose whether the 
district occujjied by the loosely united 
, Teutonic peoples betw'een 
the Rhine and the Elbe 
should belong to Rome or 
to Marbod. 

Such being the situation and the 
opponent, the former ixflicy of Tiberius, 
to overcome the Teutons by peace and 
not bj' the challenge of campaigns, proved 
inapplicable. After careful plans and 
preparatory expeditions thr(jugh (ler- 
mania, which showed him that the popular 
opinion of the Germans was inclined to 
support Rome and its jjolicy rather than 
the supremacy of Marbod, he began his 
double attack upon the kingdom of the 
Marcomanni by a simultaneous advance 
from the Danube and the Rhine in the 
year 6 A.d. At this dangerous moment for 
Marbod, a revolt broke out in Pannonia 
and Dalmatia, and Tiberius was occupied 
with its suppression until the year 9 
Marbod, w'ho could hardly have survived 
had he not given some diplomatic assist- 
ance to this revolt, calmly reverted to 
his old relationship to Rome, as a supreme 
king of equal weight w'ith the emperor, 
and pursuing a like policy. 

The third province of Germania was not 
to be lost to Rome on that account. 
Augustus had been able undisturbed to 
place the garrisons on the Rhine at the 


Three Years' 
Revolt in 
Pannonia 


disposal of Tiberius for the subjugation 
of Pannonia. In Germany, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, the diminished Roman 
troops held their winter or summer camjjs 
in time of ])eac(' ; the surrounding tribes 
and their i)rinccs who could be won over 
by the grant of empty distinctions 
admitted the claim of Roman supremacy, 
and the governor exercised 
the rights of levying taxes 


Roman 
Supremacy 


« j and of summary jurisdiction. 

Recognised p 

Varus, however, in either of these depart- 
ments, went far beyond anything that the 
patient Teutonic tribes had hitherto borne 
in the way of pressure. Hence it became 
jjossible for Arminius to rise in opposition 
to Segestes, the friend of Rome, to deprive 
the latter of the leadership of the Cherusci, 
to secure the alliance of the other peoples 
on the right bank of the Rhine, to lead 
them cleverly against the position of 
V'arus, and to destroy that leader with his 
army of Roman soldiers and Teutonic 
auxiliaries — from the peoples of the North 
Sea — in the Teutoberg forest in g a.d. 

Arminius had returned no long time 
previously from the Roman service. C. 
Julius Cajsar, to whom the south Teutonic 
relations with Rome owe their beginning, 
had introduced the custom of using 
German troo])s as Roman auxiliaries. We 
must remember to distinguish betw’een 
migrating tribes in search of land and 
the adventurous raids of bold companies. 
Ca^ar was acquainted W’ith Teutonic 
invasions of Gaul in both of these forms. 
When he discovered the urgent need for 
cavalry to deal with the last great revolt, 
he had employed the enterprising si)irils 
of certain mounted trooi« of young 
Teutons. Whether or not this was really 
intended as a last resource in time of need, 
from that time forward German auxiliaries 
become a regular and extending branch 
of the Roman service. Thus, while the 
Roman state crushed the Teutons or 
. . attempted to confine them 

ar arians boundaries, it opened 

its armies to this nationa ity 
by the offer of employment. 
Leaders of such liarbarians Ijecame Roman 
officers, generals, administrators and high 
officials. The Roman armies gradually 
lost their nationality, and became a foreign 
force, consisting chiefly of Teutonic troops, 
jiaid by Romans, fighting for Rome, but 
unable to prevent the overthrow and dis- 
ruption of the empire, and destined one 
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day to seize Italy, the last remaijiing 
province of the empire, for themselves 
under the leadership of Odoaccr. 

At the moment the use made by the Ger- 
man nobles — that is, by the members of the 
leading kindreds among individual peoples 
— of the instruction which they gained in 
the Roman service and brought home with 
. . them is sufficiently remarkable. 
Arminius already spoken of 

in the Hour ^Iarb„^p “ cques Rom- 

0 nump ” ^X^rmjnius.when he led the 

revolt against \’arus, had no intention of 
following the precedent of the Cimbri and 
Ariovistus tjy requesting the Romans to 
settle a time ;tnd pkice for a battle or for 
a juflicial dtcision by the judgment of 
God. W'ar. indeed, was nWog or nr-lag, and 
htg luetins law. Arminius, however, had 
bei'u trained in the Roman school, and he 

^■].'.dd his teachers in full fur all their 
Blreacherous attacks since Xoreja. 

W We know but very little of the ideas 
f' which ius]iii-ed Arminius, but if in the joj- 
of his triunijili he had cherished the 
amliitiijus of .\[arbod, his capacity would 
have I'cen un.ible lo cope with the mass 

01 opposition which he encountered. The 
prestige of Segcstes revived, and the 
rivalry lictwccn himself and Arminius 
continued for many years with varying 
success. TJu; younger man was helijcd to 
recover his itreponderance by the inde- 
fatigable efforts of Germanicus, the son 
of Drusus, who held command upon the 
Rhine, to re])air the defeat of Varus by 
cami>aigns against the Teutons. 

Segcstes was eventually forced to take 
refuge with the Romans, rogether with his 
relation and adherents, who wore obliged 
to follow him. and lo abandon the held to 
Arminius. Germanicus might lead Segcstes, 
whose company he had not compelled, in 
triumphal ])roccssion, but the fact that his 
ally was no longer in his own country 
was a wholly une.\i)ectcd result of this 
struggle for Rome. Such was the opinion 
Tp.. . ot 'fiberitis, who was now- 

Tiberius on ii ■ • i .,1 1 

the Imperial unirenal throne and 

his old theories as to Teutonic 
policy. He jmt an end to the campaign, 
considering that it the third Germania 
was to be reconquered it could be better 
secured by peace than by war. 

The jirovince, however, remained lost to 
Rome : and this was, as Tacitus says, “with- 
out doubt ’’ the personal achievement of 
Arminius. He saved the Germans on the 
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right bank of the Rhine from becoming 
Roman provincials, as those upon the left 
had become, in which process large and 
capable numbers of the German population 
were lost to Germany ; and thus he actu- 
ally became, not merely the liberator, but 
actually the saviour of German nationality 
and of Gei'man history. 

The Roman abandonment of punitive 
measures left Arminius triumphant during 
his own time. “ In battles again ,t Ger- 
maniciis he fought with varying success, 
but as a leader of war he was uncon- 
quered" — thus Tacitus summarise.s his 
achievements. The tribes on the right of 
the Rhine were free, and owed their liberty 
to him. Among the Cherusci he had but one 
serious opponent, Inguiomerus. He now 
put forward the claim of supremacy over 
the Cherusci, and as Segcstes had formerly 
gone into exile, so now Inguiomerus took 
to flight and went to Marbod. This fact 
expresses the whole change in the political 
situation. 

In jflace of the Romans, who had 
given up the conflict, Marbod led the 
opposition against Arminius, who was also 
confronted % Marbod’s championship of 
ilm k j .I. the “ freedom ” of the country 
r'k'" between the Rhine and the Elbe; 

people who had hitherto 
obeyed ^larbod now deserted 
to Arminius. An appeal to arms led to no 
clear decision. Marbod, however, was not 
triumphant ; his despotism had begun to 
totter, and soon collapsed entirely^ One 
of the noWes whom he had driven out, 
Katwalda, returned from exile and seized 
his position, but only to fall himself the 
more rajiidly. Katwalda was soon living 
at Frejus under Roman protection, as 
was Marbod at Ravenna, while their 
respective adherents had Icl't the country 
and were settled by the Romans in the 
frontier district on the Danube. The 
“ kings," however, of these Suevi — the 
name which they now resumed — ^were 
chosen by the Roman emperors 1 hemsclves. 
Thus we meet with a new and clever 
system, introduced by Rome; the evils 
of tribal supremacy were utilised by Rome, 
by the help of her power and the weight 
of her name, to raise one man to high 
jjositions, who now became the “rex,” 
though entirely dependent upon Roman 
patronage, in place of the Stirps, tht 
princely family, which was a continual 
source of disturbance. In this way the 
Romans gained considerable successes 
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to the north of the Danube, even among 
the Quadi and Marcomanni. This German 
kingship was not, however, based upon the 
Roman policy, but upon the slow and 
systematic disregard of common family 
claims — a process which could be achieved 
only after centuries had elapsed. On the 
other hand, it will be pei'ceived that this 
Roman policy was extremely likely to 
stimulate ambitious Teutonic nobles to 
secure a desjwtism with— or better with- 
out— Roman help, though such sujnemacy 
could be secured onlj^ for individual persons 
and was not necessarily transmitted by 
• inheritance to their children. 


Among the Cherusci also the Romans 
were able to introduce their king. After 
the fall of Marbod, Arminius found no 
obstacle to the task of making his leader- 
ship and his policy a permanent basis of 
settlement. He wished to “ become king,” 
in the words of Tacitus, who speaks of him 
as “ivgnum adtectans.” In the course of 
this attempt Arminius was overthrown by 
the existing members of the noble Kindred, 
whose rights were infringed by his efforts. 
The principles of public right and the 
actual state of affairs were in opposition to 


German 
History in 
Epic Poetry 


his personal claims. However, 
German tradition long re- 
mained faithful to the liberator, 
and at the time of Tacitus his 


fame was sung beyond the limits of the 
Cherusci in those epic poems in which the 
Teutons, for want of a written language, 
preserved their history. 

At the death of Arminius a generation 
of conflict within the noble family con- 
fused the succe.ssion until the year 47 .\.d. 
The only remaining representative of that 
house was Italicus, the son of Flavius, 
who had been brought up among the 
Romans. The invincible ideas of legiti- 
macy raised this last member of the family, 
the nephew of Arminius, to the leadership 
of the nation, and, with the support of the 
Romans, Italicus entered the district of 
the Weser, which he had never before seen ; 
he was now personally a “ rex,” as the 
“ stirps regia” depended entirely upon 
him ; he was sole king because there 


and show that no right existed cxcejit that 
concentrated in himself ; struggles began, 
and Italicus was forced to flee to the 
Lombards, who were then settled on the 
Lower Elbe, to secure their interference. 
Further events ai'e unknown fp us. 

Our scanty knowledge of the history of 
Italicus shows ])lainly enough the em- 
„. . . barrassments which inevitably 

ic i lous m-Qcjg from the well-deviseci 

the Romsns Roman policy of protecting 

dependent kings, in view of the 
fact that the kings themselves did not 
stop at considerations of legitimacy. Even 
when the Romans fought with the Chatti 
and other Teutons in the course of the 
first centurj', no great achievement was 
ever attained, and the triumphs which the 
emperors celebrated before the senate and 
people of the capital were but too plainly 
fictitious. The true inwardness of the 
Roman policy consists not in these 
struggles, but in the great technical labour, 
which lasted lor decades, of establishing 
or protecting the lines of frontier. The 
several lines of the Rhine and the Danube, 
regarded as frontiers, were isolated unities 
and as yet unconnected ; in the district 
of the Upper Danube, on the wooded 
heights of the Baar and the Black Forest, 
which were as yet occupied by neither 
Romans nor Teutons, and also in the 
fair plains of the Breisgau, the ownership 
of the land was a doubtful question, and 
its occupants always changing. The 
angle formed at the north-east by the 
Upper Danube and the Rhine formed a 
deep wedge between Rhretia and Upper 
Germania. While the world-empire was 
still advancing, or while advance was 
contemplated, indecision on this point 
could be settled by a gtneral advance of 
Roman authority either to the Elbe or 
elsewhere. When the intention of advance 
had been abandoned, it was necessary, 
before the Teutons reached the old Keltic 


territory, which was now ownerless, to 
close this wedge-shaped opening 
.* and the “ Helvetian Desert,” 
plaas*°'** since known as the Agri De- 
* cumates, and to make the 


was no other " kuning,” no other man 
belonging to the noble family (kuni). But 
the cessation of political faction was an 
inconceivable result. Misunderstandings 
arose, and partisans from the struggles 
before the year 47 rose against Italicus. 
In vain did Italicus urge their want of 
nobility, as Tacitus expressly explains. 


Danube and the Rhine the common frontier 
line from Pannonia to the North Sea. 
Such was the purpose and the meaning 
of the line of communication drawn from 
Kelheim to Rheinbrohl ; the separate 
fortifications and protected lands were 
eventually united into one great fortified 
..boundary line. 
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THE GREAT TEUTONIC DELUGE 

GOTHS IN CONFLICT WITH THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

DOME had now established her frontiers; The Goths, again, who before the year 
the time of expansitm, of attack and 200 a . d . had been driven from the Lower 
counter attack, had ended, and a respite Vistula, had gone ui)-stream and turned 
follows. Then comes a period of defence to the east about the Carpathians ; about 
and loss. From the Black Sea to the North the year 200 they appear on the Black 
Sea the Teutonic nationality surges over Sea and on the frontier of Dacia. After 
the frontier and breaks through the a decade of struggle by land and by sea, 
boundaries erected in Dacia and in the Rome surrendered Dacia to the Goths 
coast lands of the Black Sea ; some rapid after an expensive defence, 

advances arc driven back, but they Surrender to great' province 

remain a presage foreboding the inexorable “ was lost to the Roman Empire, 

rise and advance of a current that can Aurelian was forced to sur- 

no longer be checked. The material cause render it, as Rome itself was threatened 
of these movements is not, as before, an by the Alamanni, whose marauding bands 
increase of population which has grown passed through Rhaetia into the peninsula 
too dense to be supported by the rude itself. The policy of using the Teutonic 
forms of pastoral life and jirimitive tribes as a buffer was now shown to be 
agriculture, and is therefore forced to send purposeless and inconsistent, 
out migrating bodies ; in this case we After a momentary attempt to cross the 
have to deal with a general advance from Vistula, the Lombards turned to the 
the east, which can be recognised by its south-east and thus joined hands with the 
effects and by contemporary accounts, east Teutons, while the forces of the 
It resulted in a general shifting of nations, Alamanni advanced from the south-west, 
and e\’entually brought the whole Teutonic They came forth from the districts on 
world into movement. the Elbe above the Lombard settlements 

Signs of this movement became evident and also from those upon the Havel and 
from Rhietia, against which the Chatti Spree. For a wide distance round the 
made a disturbing advance, to Pannonia Elbe and to the right of it the country was 
and Dacia. The Teutonic world was in abandoned by the Teutons, and room was 
a ferment throughout its southern boun- made for the Slavs, who desired it. The 
dary — an effect which points to a great Alamanni were the nucleus and the rem- 
number of previous changes in the un- nant of the old Suevian federation and 
known interior. The Marcomanni ad- clung closely to this name, though they 
vanced to the Danube ; the Lombards did not meet with recognition by other 
had left the Lower Elbe for the most ]>art, tribes on this account. In the first place 
and were following an easterly direction ; the Alamanni no longer represented the 
Aurelius the Vandals, who were formerly old confederacy as such ; during the 
FigMine Silesia, also str rted migration other nationalities, who were 

Teutons ” ^^^^r^us Aurelius spent half not members, had joined them. More- 

a generation fighting against over, there were besides themselves many 
these Teutons and the still more obstinate other Germans, who had also been Suevi, 
Jazyges of Sarmatia, with the result that extending from the Marcomanni and 
the proposed organisation of a Sarmatian Danubian Suevi in the south-east, along 
province was abandoned, and Commodus the whole line of the Roman frontier, to 
permitted the settlement of Teutons in the hill country of the Rhine. These 
the frontier districts of the empire on the double titles have remained to the present 
Danube. The “ pores of the empire ” day, and the name Alamanni has never 
were beginning to -open to the Teutons. been adopted by the Suevi, or Swabians, 
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themselves, except under the influence of 
scholars in later times. 

The Alamanni marched towards the 
frontier of Upper Germania, while the 
East Teutonic Burgundians followed in 
tlieir jiath. Those two nations pushed the 
Chatti and their adherents to the north, 
after driving them to abandon their 
. j i)rcvinus attempts upon Rh^tia 

. and deslro\'ing their prospects 

(he Roman SOUth-West. Ill COn- 

sequence, the Chatti became 
a member of. if not the principal nation in, 
the union of the “ Franks,” which extended 
from the Central Rhine to the North Sea, 
and ajipoared as the rivals of the Alamanni 
tlirougliout the westward advance upon 
the Roman Empire. 

The \'ear 2ij marks the beginning of 
the struggle uiion the frontier line itself ; 
two generations later the Alamanni over- 
ran the y\gri Dccumatcs and settled there. 
In that country the}’ formed a denser 
lioiHilation. as is shown by old local names, 
than in tlieir jirevious settlements to the 
east of the boundary ; they had jiow 
reached the land, under Roman adminis- 
tration, which had already .been under 
cultivation, and found, in consequence, a 
larger extent of arable land, and probably 
learned a more productive form of agn- 
culture. Rut at the beginning of the 
fourth century this temporary satisfaction 
came to an end. Bands of Alamanni had 
long before been making raids beyond the 
Rhine into Gaul ; large bodies now, 
ad\'ancing for purposes of occupation, 
or-erran the province of Alsace and the 
district ot the Vosges. Once again the 
military power of Julian drove them across 
the Rhine by liis great victory of 357. 
But Julian’s death soon followed, and 
Rome was unable to prevent their return. 

The Alamanni of the fourth century 
certainly formed a confederacy. Their 
several comiionent nationalities pursued, 
upon the wholi'. a similar policy ; but they 
_ , . had methods of war and peace 
peculiar to themselves, and 
even in their chief undertakings 
against the Romans they did 
not appear absolutely united. In the 
case of the individual peoples the leader- 
ship IS at one time in the hands of one 
man, and is at another conducted by a 
commission of near relatives ; in general, 
the administrative and selective power 
within the Siirps regia had advanced 
considerably, compared with the time of 
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Arminius. By what jirocess a uniform 
nati m was produced from this confederacy 
of the Alamanni we do not know. In 
any case, this further development began 
before the period when they were subject 
to Clovis. The districts occupied by the 
component nationalities are in the course of 
becoming districts, “ Gaue,” of the nation 
of the Alamanni ; for instance, in place 
of the district of the Lentienses we find 
a “ Linzgau,” and the whole is ruled by a 
kingdom. 

The details of the process by which such 
a federation became a coherent nation arc 
known to us only in the case of the Franks. 
They also advanced steadily from the 
left bank of the Rhine in the fourth cen- 
tury. They, too, were checked, though 
not driven back, by Julian : notwith- 
standing his victory at Toxandria, he left 
them in possession of the country between 
the Scheldt and the Maas, which they had 
occupied a short time previously. In the 
third century the Franks had proved a 
burden and a danger to the Romans by 
the incredible boldness and extent of their 
maritime enterprises. Now, however, they 
_ .. appeared in forces confined 

almost entirely to land ; in 
oix tu0 JKomftA j «. ,j 

z' other words, marauding raids 

had been given \i\y in favour 
of permanent occupation. The Franks 
themselves had been driven back by the 
Saxons, the third of these important 
and recently formed federations of the 
west Teutons. The origin of the federa- 
tion and its name must apparently 
be looked for in Nordalbingia. The 
federation extended so far westward that 
it embraced the old Cherusci, and from 
thence it turned northward tow'ards the 
Rhine, at the expense of the Eastern 
Franks, and almost reached that river. 
The traditional task of maritime raids 
upon the Roman coasts, which made the 
process of conquest a maritime affair, 
became a monopoly of the Saxons ; they 
were thus employed to a far greater extent 
than the Frisian coast dwellers, who 
formed a settled people, and were content 
with coasting voyages. 

To return to the Franks, the character- 
istics of their federation and constitution 
corresponded with those of the Alamanni. 
.The intermediate step between the federa- 
tion of nationalities and a uniform nation 
is seen in the fourth century; it is the 
cohesion of two allied nationalities, the 
Ribuarii on the Rhine, and the Salic 
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Franks nearer the sea. In the fifth century 
we find the Ribuarii alone provided with 
a royal d3'nasty of their own. 

The emperors of the house of Constantine, 
and at a later date the regent of the 
Roman Empire, including the Ribuarian 
Frank, Arbogast, fought against the 
Rhine Teutons incessantly and often with 
ferocity. Chiefly on this account the 
imperial residence was temporarily trans- 
ferred to Treves. The abandonment of this 
residence and the surrender of Gaul to the 
Alamanni and Franks, and of Britain to 
the Saxons, was not forced upon the 
empire until the time of Stilicho, and this 


and the rivalry of individual tribal 
princes, for as yet the old tribal elements 
of the Tervinges, Taisales, etc., had not 
been entirely absorbed by the Gothic 
nationality. Among the Ostrogoths, on 
the other hand, the noble family of the 
Amalunges or Amalinges — the old language 
made no difference between i and u in 
this termination — had produced a powerful 
national chief, by name Ermanaric or 
Hermanrich. His power is said to have 
extended over the Goths and the related 
east Teutons, over the Slavs and the 
nations of that Ural group to which, 
among others, the Eslhonians and Finns 



IN COMMEMORATION OF A GREAT WAR 


The inscription on the rock on the banks of the Danube, shown in the illustration, records the grreat conquest of the 
Roman Emperor Trajan over the Dacians in a.d. 103. This hard-won victory completed the triumph of Rome, and 
through it the Greek cities on the Pontus were at last delivered from the oppression of the Dacian powers. 


retreat was due to the action of other 
Teutonic tribes, and to the approach of 
danger in another quarter. The action 
of the Alamanni had formerly thrown 
Dacia open to the Goths, and the Goths 
now became the agency which opened 
Eastern and Northern Gaul to the 
Alamanni and the Franks. 

The Goths, who were divided into the 
subordinate divisions of the Visigoths and 
Ostrogoths, had extended greatly in their 
settlements on the Lower Danube about 
the north-west and north of the Black 
Sea. So late as 375 the Visigoths were 
still suffering under the neighbourhood 
Y 


belong, to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
So wide an empire could never be coherent, 
and the invasion of the Huns, in 375 
shattered it at one blow. The unity of 
the Ostrogoths was broken by repeated 
dissensions between the remaining Amali 
and other noble princes, in the course of 
which the Huns appeared, now as adver- 
saries and now as allies, and secured the 
mastery of all the Ostrogoths without 
trouble. 

The Visigoths had made a vain attempt 
to prevent the Huns from crossing the 
Dniester. Athanaric, the prince who had 
hitherto possessed the greatest prestige 
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and power, retired to the mountains of 
Transylvania with a number of his people, 
while the ])rinces who had attempted to 
revolt and maintain themselves against 
Athanaric with the help of Christianity, 
which was making its way into the country, 
asked and secured from the Roman 
Emi)irc treaties guaranteeing the reception 
„ . of themselves and their people 

within the empire. Bands of 
SSI..’ Visigoth convert, to Christi- 
anity, who had been driven 
from their homes, had already entered the 
emjiire at an earlier date. The empire 
undertook to provide for their mainten- 
ance until they could begin agricultural 
ojrerations and reap their harvests. This 
opportunity was turned to scandalous 
account liy the Roman administrative 
officials, who strove to enrich themselves 
indefinitely at the expense of the Goths; 
the straits to which the settlers were 
reduced eventually brought about the 
Gothic revolt, which proved successful, 
and ended with the slaughter of Valens 
on the liattlcficld of Adrianople in 378. 
Thus a great Roman army had been 
defeated on Roman soil by barbarians 
hard liy the capital of Constantinople, and 
for the first time for centuries a triumphant 
enemy was in the midst of the country. 

Though the Goths met with no open 
resistance in the Balkan Peninsula, they 
were unable to capture any towns. At 
the same time, this does not necessarily 
jrrove that they had any intention of 
making themselves masters of the country. 
In this situation the West Roman Empire 
succeeded through the Magislcr militnm, or 
Cajitain-gcncra', Theodosius, in resettling 
the Goths within the boundary of the 
empire as peaceful peasants performing 
military service. With the help of their 
force.s, Theodosius, who had been appointed 
co-emperor, starting from Aquileia in the 
east, conquered Arbogast, the regent who 
held the imperial power in the west, and 
Theodosios established the unity of the 
Esteblishes empire. Ihis result endured 
Unity tiis lifetime. In both 

halves of the empire, both 
Greek and Latin, he was succeeded by 
regents acting for his sons ; these were 
Rufinus in the east, and in the west the 
Vandal Siilicho. 

Alaric, of the Visigothic noble family 
of the Balthi, the leader of the Visigoths 
in the Battle of Aquileia, was the first to 
impress upon his nation the knowledge 
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of the fact that Rome no longer had 
power to command the Goths, but was 
in their hands. He had been the origi- 
nator of the plan “ of founding kingdoms 
with his own forces instead of obeying 
strangers.” The consent and approval 
of his nation made him military king ; 
noble families, who had formerly claimed 
to lead, retired to the background and did 
not reappear until alter his death. The 
first enterprises of the Visigoths, who 
revolted against East Rome, proved fruit- 
less. Alaric was in the same position as 
Fridigern ; he was able to march through 
the peninsula without resistance, but 
could not tell what to do with the power 
he had gained. In fact, he suddenly 
betrayed a certain timorousness before 
the vast fabric of this Old World civilisa- 
tion, which even in its weakness appeared 
inrdncible. 


Stihcho did not allow to pass the oppor- 
tunity of acting as champion for the 
helpless Roman Em])ire ; he did not, 
however, propose to free the hands of the 
Byzantine government by any decisive 
victory over Alaric. With the assistance 
The Goths Byzantium he concluded 
Settled ^ compact by the terms of 
inliivrie which Alaric and his followers 
were to be settled in Illyria, 
Alaric himself becoming commander-in- 
chief in that imperial prefecture. Thus 
the Goths were thrust in between Western 
and Eastern Rome, and Stilicho might 
expect to have their forces ready at his 
disposal, especially against the east, 
should necessity arise. 

The situation, however, was entirely 
changed by the difficulties which the West 
Roman court threw iii the way of the 
regent’s policy. Stilicho had ordered Alaric 
to prepare for an attack upon East Rome, 
but was obliged to countermand his orders 
at the command of the emperor. Alaric 
demanded compensation ; Stilicho cham- 
pioned his request, but the emperor 
declined, whereupon Alaric led his people, 
who were under arms, against Italy. 
The result was a wholly unintentional 
co-operation and connection between the 
Gothic enterprises in the east and those 
of the Alamanni and Franks on the Upper 
Danube and Rhine. The western half 
of the empire, the political outlook of 
which had for a long time been limited 
by the jealousy of the east, was suddenly 
confronted by the danger of immediate 
destruction at the hands of barbaric 
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hordes. The capital of Rome, which had 
been recently fortified by Aurclian against 
the marauding raids of the Alamanni was 
abandoned by the court, which transferred 
its residence to the almost impregnable 
sea fortress of Ravenna. Once again 
Stilicho drove Alaric and the Goths out 
of the plains of the Po, which they had 
overrun almost to the western Alps. This 
success was secured only at a dangerous 
price, involving, perhaps, permanent loss, 
as Gaul and Britain were almost entirely 
deprived of their garrisons, of which they 
were in urgent need. 

Shortly afterwards, Stilicho with the 
same troops destroyed the bands of Rada- 
gais, to whom Alaric’s advance had pointed 
out the way; they were a gigantic army 
of emigrants, composed of East Teutons 
and Swabian Germans, who had already 
crossed the Apennines and reached Fiesole. 
This band had reached the Central Danube 
in a state of unrest, the reasons for which 
apparently continued. As, however, the 
invasion of Italy was a failure, other 
bodies of the same kind advanced by the 
Danube, broke through the position of the 
, Alamanni, and crossed the Rhine 

, , in 400, some of them remaining 

Victories • T' 1 i,'! xi. u 

. n .1. in Gaul, while the main body 
reached Spain, where they 
founded the kingdom of the Vandals, the 
Alans, and the Suevi. Their forcible 
passage through the territory of the Ala- 
manni proved a benefit to the Burgun- 
dians, who had long licen hostile neigh- 
bours of the Alamanni and had been 
prevented by them from advancing. They 
now followed this band to the Rhine, where 
they stopped, and founded a kingdom 
about Worms, one of the few tangible 
historical events in this general history 
of change and migration, which has, how- 
ever, found a special and tragical illustra- 
tion in legend and poetry. 

Stilicho was unable to use his victories 
for the restoration of the \\'cst Roman 
prestige, or to take new measures to 
secure the northern provinces, which had 
been abandoned owing to force of circum- 
stances. He ended his life in the course 
of a court intrigue in 408, and a con- 
temptible paroxysm of panic against the 
Teutons ended in the massacre of the 
women and children of the very troops 
who had just saved Italy. The warriors 
who had suffered under this visitation 
then turned to Alaric, who now found 
no army to oppose him. On several 



STILICHO: GOVERNOR AT ROME 
Of Vandal origin, Stilicho rose to be Commander-in-chief of 
the Roman army, and married the emperor’s niece, Serena. 
In 304, Theodosius appointed him governor at Rome. After 
defeating Alaric, king of the Goths, in two great battles, 
in 402 and 4D3, Stilicho aimed at making himself master of 
the empire, but latterly his own soldiers turned against 
him. He died, in 408, in the course of a court intrigue. 
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TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION OF THEODOSIUS INTO ROME 
To Theodosius, as emperor of the East Roman Empire, was entrusted the conduct of the war ag:amst the Goths, who 
finallj’ yielded. In Theodosius suppressed the revoltingr Maximus, and the following year he entered the in^erial 
city in triumph. That great triumphal procession is represented in the illustration, which is re^roduceo from 
the Theodosius Column, erected by the Kaiser Arcadius, in 410, at Constantinople, and demolished it) ICDu. 


occasions he made himself master of 
Rome and of the whole peninsula as far 
as RaM'ima. If he wished to occupy 
Italy iicrmanently, it was necessary to 
secure his possession of the corn pro- 
vinces of Sicily and Africa, without which 
Italy miglit well be starved out, under the 
stress of opposition from the East Roman 
Empire. On a journey to the Straits of 
^Messina the Visigothic king died in the 
year 410. 

After some hesitation his brother-in-law 
Athaulf gave up an attempt to found, 
as he expressed it, a Gotia in place 
of a Romania — a fact which points to 
some similar idea entertained by Alaric. 
Athaulf was convinced that the “ unre- 
deemed simplicity ” of his Goths made it 
impossible for them to follow the Romans 
as masters of a civilised empire. Thus a 
convention was concluded with Ravenna ; 
the imperial court which had seen Gaul 
o^-errun by Burgundians, Vandals and 
Alans, and partially absorbed by Franks 
and Alamanni, placed the Visigoths in 
the south of this province. Gaul, which 
was now to receive the "unredeemed 
simplicity ” of the Goths, was at least upon 
an equality with the Italy of those days 
in jioint of culture ; many characteristics 
of civilisation which had decayed and died 
in Italy, especially literature, were still 
cultivated in Gaul. Athaulf’s ideas were 
largely influenced by the emperor's clever 


sister, Placidia, who became the wife of 
the Goth, and was especially anxious to see 
Honorius master of Italy. It was in- 
tended that the Visigoths should receive 
their province in South Gaul as federal 
allies ; Rome then might persuade herself 
that she was acting for the protection of 
this province, then threatened upon every 
side. After some months of internal and 
bloody confusion among the Visigoths, 
and after a barbarian reaction against the 
relations of Athaulf with the Romans and 
their emperor, which ended in his death, 
an arrangement was concluded upon these 
lines. This arrangement rather favoured 
than prevented the possibility that ’ the 
Visigoth community might develop into 
an independent empire, side by side with 
the West Roman court, which ruled Italy 
from Ravenna. 

Their .settlement in Gaul and a certain 
understanding with the policy of Ravenna 
had turned the Visigoths against Spain 
and the Teutonic powers in that country. 
But before these questions could become 
acute, the Vandals under King Geiserich 
evacuated the peninsula, and left only 
their name, Vandalusia, to the southern 
districts which they had inhabited. The 
far-seeing Geiserich then availed himself of 
the hostflity existing between the imperial 
regent, Aetius, and the African governor, 
Bonifacius. This latter, as commander of 
the only province which had as yet been 
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spared invasion, counted himself at least 
as important and supreme as the master 
of the other provinces ; Italy was to liim 
no more than a province, owing to her 
dependence upon Africa for her corn supply. 

In 429 the Vandals crossed the straits ; 
they soon overran the country, and finally 
conquered Carthage. They occupied the 
Balearic and Tyrrhenian islands, and made 
a footing on the shores of Sicily, while 
their fleet was supreme in the Mediterra- 
nean. It seemed that the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic coasts were steadily falling 
into the hands of the Teutonic nations. 
The retirement of the Vandals from Spain 
proved of advantage neither to a revival 
of Roman power in that country, nor to 
the little kingdom of the Suevi, but placed 
the Visigoths in the position of future 
masters. Rome was again in that position 
which she had occupied before the Punic 
wars, with the difference that her power 
was now upon the decline. 

Rome, however, still possessed the 
tradition of a policy superior to that of 
the barbarians, if wielded by a clever 
hand ; she could replace the decaying 
forces of her citizens by mercenaries. In 
view of the horrifying loss of Africa and 
in opposition to the East Teutonic power 
that was there rising, Aetius felt the need 
for some temporary success of the Roman 


arms. For this purpose the Burgundian 
kingdom of Worms appeared weak enough, 
and it was certain that neither the Ala- 
manni nor the Franks would help it, as it 
had pushed itself between them. An 
occasion for war was easily provided by 
some infringement of Roman rights in 
Gaul. With the help of the Hunnish 
bands Aetius destroyed the aged king 
Gundikar and his kingdom in 437. The 
homeless remnants of the Burgundian 
people might become a source of general 
disturbance in East Gaul, while the Gallic 
problem could be settled only by their 
complete subjugation ; the Roman ruler 
was therefore obliged to give personal 
consideration to the matter, and after 
some years settled them as federal allies 
in Sabaudia on the Lake of Geneva at the 
frontier of the Alamannic conquests on 
the south-west. 

The Huns had now but a short way to 
go in order to reach the Rhine. They 
were already masters of the Teutonic 
peoples on the Noric Danube, so far as 
these had not retreated before them, under 
pressure from the e.vpeditions of Radagais 
and the Gallic invasions of the Vandals 
and Danubian Suevi ; certain Vandals 
still remained in Pannonia among other 
tribes in subjugation to the Huns. Their 
employment against the Burgundians had 
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already shown the Huns the road west- 
ward. This same employment, however, 
had insjhred Geiserich with the idea of 
inviting the Hun forces westward, to 
further his own political aims. Geiserich 
recognised that the Visigoths even now 
might become the principal opponents 
of the Vandal empire ; they were a 
. . , rising and a conquest-loving 

F&mous other direc- 

. . * tions had more or less been 

v&ttce them by the Teutons, 

they would be forced to e.\pand along 
that line which the Vandals had followed 
forty-five years previously. 

Thus the famous advance into Europe 
of Attila, the leader of the Huns and 
allied peoples, during the year 451, was 
chiefly due to the diplomacy of 
Geiserich. In accordance with this policy 
the Visigoths and Aiitius formed the 
main line of resistance. Xotwithstand- 
ing the indecisive result of the battle 
on the plains of Hauriazen, Attila 
speedily abandoned his attempt. The 
plundering raid which he undertook upon 
Italy in the following year, which 
was 0])posed by Aiitius and not by the 
Visigoths, displayed even greater inde- 
cision. No definite })lan of changing the 
situation in Central Europe seems to have 
been entertained by the Hun monarch. 
On the death of Attila, in 453. the empire 
of the Huns speedily collai)sed. The 
subjugated East Teutons and .Suevi se- 
cured their freedom under the leadership 
of the Gei)ids, while the East Roman 
Empire reco\'ered its courage for offensive 
measures. 

Geiserich remained master of the situa- 
tion in the west. In the confusion 
which followed the fall of Aidius in 454 he 
aj)peared in Rome as arbitrator. As if 
he were gathering plunder from subju- 
gated territories for his capital, he 
shipped objects of value, works of art, 
and trophies from Rome to Carthage, 
luiv's P«i. ^^ctween East Rome and' 
in the Africa, Italy now apjiears as 
Balnuce ^ province the fate of which 
had not been definitely decided. 
While the East Roman Empire was 
an.xious to secure the e.xistence of a West 
Roman emperor who should in reality be 
East Roman governor in Italy, the Teutons 
Simply occupied the country as they pleased. 
No attempt of the kind was made by the 
Vandiils, who would only have hampered 
tb.eir action by such occupation, but 
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only by the Teutons, who formed the 
standing army in Italy. 

The undiminished continuance of the 
Roman Empire and of its universal 
supremacy remained not only unques- 
tioned by Italian ideas, but also by the 
Teutons in Italy. The Byzantine em- 
perors had recently wielded the im- 
■perium, which existed unimpaired. The 
Byzantine government had despatched 
Julius Nepos as emperor of Italy; he, 
however, was obliged to retire to Dalmatia 
before the adroit upstart Orestes, the suc- 
cessful maker of emperors, and Patricius, 
the father of Romulus Augustulus. 

The fact that Odoacer now secured 
the fall of Orestes was but another 
satisfaction to Byzantium, though there 
was no prospect of restoring Nepos to 
Italy. It was necessary to conclude a 
treaty with Odoacer recognising him as 
dependent king, as formerly with Athaulf 
and Wallia, to whom the empire had 
previously abandoned parts of Gaul ; 
but an attempt was macle to secure 
some theoretical supremacy over Italy. 
Through Odoacer the senate proclaimed 
oaoaeer's abolition of the Italian 

Great imperial dignity, which had 

Aehievemeata ™ or less 

dependent on East Rome. 
By way of compensation East Rome was 
asked to grant Odoacer the title of 
Patricius and admit the legitimacy of 
his position with regard to the Italians. 

Odoacer never suspected that his 
achievement in overthrowing the West 
Roman Empire would be the starting- 
point of a great historical period and 
that historical science would treat his 
reign as a landmark. The importance of 
the events of 476 is not merely confined 
to the replacing of Nepos and Orestes by 
Odoacer, but is accentuated by a long 
series of previous events and by the 
possibilities which were laid open for the 
future. Moreover, as the remaining Teu- 
tons recognised in Italy a Teutonic and 
not an im])erial court, many obstacles to 
their development were removed ; as 
Odoacer was not a supreme authority 
over them, the quondam West Roman 
province seemed for the first time to be 
left in isolation, or abandoned to those 
who desired to extend their power. Thus 
the settlement of the old Roman-Teutonic 
army in Italy is connected with further 
changes in West and Central Europe. 

Eduard Heyck 
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AND THE DAWN OF FRANKISH SUPREMACY 


A FTER the confusions of the Visigoth 
and Vandal invasions, Italy enjoyed 
a period of comparatively settled govern- 


easily become inconvenient to Eastern 
Rome. Here the Emperor Zeno invested 
Thcoderic with full powers, and the 


inent under Odoacer and his Heruli. remnants of the Rugh were to follow the 
Odoacer had never entertained any Ostrogoth to Italy. Odoacer’s action a 


thoughts of an imperial policy ; he wished 
to take the place of the Western emperor 
only over Italy itself and its Roman in- 
habitants, and as the viceroy of East 
Rome. He certainly defeated the Rugii, 
who had established themselves in Nori- 
cum, a province still remaining to Italy ; 
but after his success, he abandoned the 
province and transferred the Roman 
population to Italy. 

Odoacer’s campaign in Noricum had been 


short time previously — in 448, when he 
_ . . surrendered and evacuated 

on “ e'xKroae ^'oricum, the province neigh- 
of itniv bouring on Pannonia — was a 

^ vain attempt to avert the 
coming storm . In that same year the Goths 
and the Rugii started, and reached Italy in 
489. A year later the supremacy of Odoacer 
had collapsed, though the sea fortress 
of Ravenna protected the king until he 
could be blockaded with a naval force. In 


caused b}' the intrigues of Byzantium with 493 Odoacer surrendered on condition 
the Rugii. Byzantium, indeed, was ex- that he should be left as joint niler in 
tremely reluctant to see this upstart upon Italy ; Theoderic speedily freed himself 
the throne of Italy ; if a Teuton were to from this embarrassment by murdering 
reign there at all, it would be better to his rival. Thus he reigned alone over the 
have a king who was bound to the imperial peninsula as patricius ; the capital and 
court by respect and friendship, and who manj' Romans regarded him from the 
would consequently act in full compliance outset as a conqueror, who was justified 
with Byzantium. Such a character was in recovering Italy for the emperor ; his 
Theoderic, an Ostrogoth, of the family of Goths settled upon the allotments occupied 
the Amali from Pannonia. He had grown by the troops of Odoacer, who remained 
up in Byzantium as a hostage, with full subject to him. 

knowledge of and a high respect for Roman Theoderic’s rule is to be understood 
civilisation ; he had now united in his from two special points of view ; in the 
g . , own person the power of his first place, he restored their former con- 

Choice*”™ * father and his two uncles, and ditions of life to the Romans in the country 
of r^uler ^ prince who was after the government of Odoacer, which 

not of the Amalie kindred. If he they considered as a foreign usurpation ; 
entered Italy he would be exactly the ruler in the second place, his reign implied a 
whom Byzantium would wish to see ; renewal of western imperial supremacy 
moreover, the Ostrogoths would then over its former province of the West Roman 
leave Pannonia, where they had estab- Empire. The policy implied in the first 
lished themselves after the collapse of the point of view, and the consequent con- 
Hun supremacy, and where they might sideration which Theoderic showed for 
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Roman customs in general, was increased 
and der’elojied to a remarkable care for the 
prosperity of the country. He introduced 
an economic revival and provided Italy 
with new or improved material appliances. 
He constructed buildings greater than 
any emperor had built for a long 
jieriod ; he encouraged a later growth 
of the native antique philosophy, and 
in every respect was ready to con- 
sider Roman claims as much as Gothic. 

As regards the revival of 
the supremacy of the West 
Roman Empire, we find a 
curious state of double 
dealing : Theoderic acknow- 
ledged the imiicrial rights of 
Byzantium and its su]iremacy 
over himself, but on the other 
hand his chancery documents, 
delivered to the court of 
Thuringia in the silence of 
the Teutonic interior, referred 
to himself and the house of 
Amali as free and independent 
heirs of the West Roman 
emiiemrs. Thus. Theoderic. 
probably with conijilete suc- 
cess. alter the manner of 
Atdius. regarded the whole of 
the west, including old Ger- 
mania and the .Ulrica of the 
Vandals, as contained in the 
political purview of the 
western im]ierial iiowcr which 
he represented, and in e\-erv 
political event or transforma- 
tion. throughout Central and 
Western Eurfipe. he felt bound 
to declare his position. Thus, 
when the rising power of the 
Franks, under Clovis, defeated 
King Gibuld, and dejirived 
his jieople of their inde- 
pendence. and when the loss 
of a king had left them 
without a leader, Theoderic 
proceeded to e.xcrcise his 
supremacy o\-er Rluetia in the old 
province of Italy and over the Alamanni 
there settled, who had been in the course of 
migration. 

Theoderic, relying partly upon ties of 
kinship, attempted to hold in connec- 
tion the Visigoths, Vandals, Burgundians, 
Thuringians, Heruli, and Varini in one 
great friendly federation, managed from 
Ravenna and turned against the restless 
Franks ; he was also anxious to gain 
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influence over his brother-in-law, Clovis, 
bv overtures of friend.dii}). His efforts 
proved fruitless. In the year 507 the 
Merovingians advanced to the attack 
upon the \Tsigoths, a conflict w'hich the 
world had anxiously awaited for many 
years. The Burgundians were allied with 
the Franks during the struggle, and the 
other tribes remained neutral. Theoderic, 
who was thrown upon his owm resources, 
saw the defeat of his son-in-law, Alaric II., 
while in the next year, 508, 
his dangerous ally subjugated 
almost the whole Gallic por- 
tion of the Visigoth empire. 
Only in Spain, which, after 
the elevation of Odoacer, the 
Visigoths had rapidly con- 
quered as far as the Suevic 
Galicia, did the Visigoths and 
Alaric’s son, Theoderic's 
grand.son, who had taken 
refuge there, find themselves 
safe. 

The struggle in the west 
was followed with close atten- 
tion, and with the foresight 
of a superior ruler by a yet 
earlier pow’er, that of Byzan- 
tium. The politeness of 
Theoderic, his loyal recog- 
nition of his position as the 
vassal of East Rome, his care 
and consideration -for Roman 
civilisation, could not prevent 
the existence of a deeper 
hostility between the two 
powers than had ever existed 
in the old period of joint 
imperial rule. The great 
point of variance was the 
fact that the East Romans 
hated the Goths as Arians 
and as heretics ruling Catholic 
Rome. Hence Clovis, King 
of the Franks, had been, since 
his baptism, regarded by 
Byzantium as Theoderic had 
formerly been, when the destruction of 
Odoacer was a desired object. 

While Clovis marched against Alaric II., 
an East Roman fleet had attacked Lower 
Italy without any open declaration of 
war. When Clovis returned from his 
victorious campaign he met envoys 
from Byzantium, who invested him with 
the dignity of Roman Consul, which 
he accepted with the greatest respect 
and with a show of outward solemnity. 



“LAST OF THE ROMANS" 
Boethius, Theoderic’s Minister, 
has been described by Gibbon as 
*' the last of the Romans whom 
Cato or TuUy could have acknow- 
ledged for their countrymen." He 
was accused of treason, and was 
executed, without a trial, in 525. 
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Byzantium then helped to check the 
advance of that Teutonic power which 
alone among the new conquering states 
maintained close connection with the dis- 
tricts of pure Teutonic nationality, and, in 
consequence, alone seemed capable of 
creating a future for the Germans. 

Such being the state of affairs, Theoderic 
abandoned his position of neutrality so far 
as to send an army across the Aljjs, the 
success of which secured 
him a certain share in 
the plunder ; he con- 
quered the country be- 
tween the Durance and 
the sea, which the 
V'isigoths had occupied 
at the time of Odoacei'. 
and which Clovis had 
handed over to the 
Burgundians as the price 
of their help. The Franks, 
on the other hand, re- 
tained Auvergne, Aqui- 
tania, and the territory 
north of tlic Garonne, 
and, south of it, Gas- 
cony, including Toulouse. 

Thus the Vi si got hie 


the destruction of other Frankish 
noble tribes by Clovis, and the des- 
])otic institution oi a general Frankish 
federation, or imperial supremacy of the 
Merovingians. Gregory of Tours has. indeed, 
no chronology to give, as he borrowed his 
narrative of these events from the epic 
legends of the time ; he therefore adds 
the e\'ents to which, he can give dates 
as an apj)endi.\. He also adds a further 




thB palace of king theoderic at 
kingdom of Spain retained in Gaul only 
that strip of coast-line, with the town of 
Narbonne, which is known as Septimania. 
The Ostrogoth and thsigoth kingdoms were 
connected by the geographical line of 
passage over the Tyrrhenian Sea. More- 
over, the Franks allowed Theoderic to 
exercise lor the moment a sui^ervisory 
power over the Visigoths. As regards 


RAVENNA 


THE TOMB OF THEODERIC 


(1 iKjticc of the fact 
that ri(,\-is murdered Jiis 
own maiest blood rela- 
'I'lie weakness ol the 
d' \ eloped Teutonic 
■ --1 ill consisted in the 
ol any monarchical 
- ioii, and in the old 
tradil loiial rights of the 
.'■oval hou-iC. 'J'wo ])o\ver- 
Inl ruh-i's attemjited to 
a\ i.-rt tlii' danger in lavouj' 
ol the monarch. Geiserich 
created the right of 
si'iiioritv -that is, the 
I i^'lit of the oldest member 
ol the fainil to the succes- 
sion. an idea calculated to 
as possible the theory (d 


offend as little 
family right ; an institution through which 
the Vandal Empire perished. Clovis, with 
characteristic disregard of theoretical deli- 
nitions, but with full practical effect, 
“not sparing his own near relatives," 
secured the result that (d all the Menr- 
vingians he alone remained in existence 
for the moment, and the succession was 
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afterwards secured to his sons to the 
number of four. Even this means natur- 
all\’ ]iroved ineffectual in the future. Thus 
family right continued to retain its power, 
even among the Franks. Both the later 
Merovingians and the Carolingians were 
able to limit its influence only by reducing 
the number of claimants by murder or 
other violent measures of 
Four Kings Qf these t\yo great 

_ , Teutonic contemporaries, the 

ths Franks practical 

politician, Clovis, was the first to die, in 
51 1. His kingdom was not divided, but 
after their father’s death his four sons all 
became kings of the Franks and of the 
subject peoples. Their working arrange- 
ments regulated only the amount of their 
income and the limitations of their adminis- 
trative jOTwer. The result was by no 
means to produce foiii' ruling houses. On 
the contraiy. when the death of one 
brother occurred the survivors took par- 
ticular care to reduce the e.vtension of the 
ruling power and to exclude the sons of 
the deceased from an}’ share in the govern- 
ment. The ]X)licy was successful upon one 
occasion, on the death of Chlodomer, but 
fruitless on the death of Theoderic, the 
governor of the juire Teutonic subjects of 
the empire, who had his capital at Metz. 
The rights of the ro\-al family as a whole, 
whicli in early German history had been 
subject to the practical effects of personal 
influence, were thereby driven back a 
stc]): the actual governor became more 
strongly distinguished from hereditary 
claimants, ]iartly as a result of his own 
course of aggrandisement and partly under 
the influence of the manifold responsi- 
bilities of the kingdoms which now repre- 
sented the sui)romacy of the Franks over 
other nations and over Roman subjects. 

Consequently the foreign policy of the 
Franks and of their kings followed the 
common and federal interests, and in the 
course of it the most strongly interested 
Frankish appeared as the 

Government in SUKlmg powers. 

Difficulties Burgundians, 

bigismund, the son of the de- 
ceased Gundobad, attempted to repair his 
position by adopting Catholicism and 
courting the favour of Byzantium, with the 
result that he exposed himself helplessly 
to the attacks both of Ostrogoths and 
Franks. Theoderic was strengthened by 
the domestic difficulties which hampered 
the Frankish, government, and when the 
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Franks deposed and killed King Sigismund 
in 523, he annexed new parts of the Bur- 
gundian territory ; the Merovingians, on 
the other hand, were obliged to spare the 
Burgundian kingdom under Sigismund’s 
brother, Godomer, and not until 532 were 
they able to overthrow and to incorporate 
it with their own, 

Theoderic died in 526, saddened by the 
knowledge that his policy of care and 
reconciliation had proved fruitless, and 
that he had only stimulated the tendency 
of the Italian Romans and their Catholic 
Church towards the Eastern Empire. The 
epic poems of popular tradition, in their 
picture of his character, concerned them- 
selves but little with these concluding 
events, of which they were in any case not 
likely to take account. They have depicted 
the main feature of his fame as resting 
upon the fact that he became perforce an 
arbitrator and the greatest of the heroes 
who have governed the Teutons and re- 
strained both the Siegfrieds and the 
Hagens among the Franks. The picture 
will in any case remain the more striking 
as, after his death, no one arose to prevent 
_ . the Franks from disturbing the 

Burgundians, the Thuringians, 
Kt the Alamanni in Rhsetia, and 

Kingaom Baioarii in Rhstia and 

Noricum. In Byzantium that strong, 
energetic, and prudent ruler Justinian 
had succeeded to the throne about the 
lime when the successor of Theoderic, 
the queen-regent, Amalaswintha, began 
to grow alienated from the Goths, 
owing to her ungovernable preference 
for everything Roman. Her government 
was only legitimised by her son Athalaric, 
who died in 534 ; but a short time 
previously she had been able to 
perform important services to the East 
Roman emperor and his generals upon the 
occasion of the African expedition which 
had begun after long hesitation, and 
ended in the destruction of the Vandal 
kingdom. Having secured his power in 
Africa and upon the Tyrrhenian islands, 
the emperor of the Balkan Peninsula 
could not avoid the obvious necessity 
of finally destroying the intermediate 
Gothic position in Italy. 

An outward reason for war was afforded 
by the fact that his ally, Amalas- 
wintha, was murdered by an Amalian, 
Theodahad, who became king after the 
death of Athalaric, in 535. After Theo- 
dahad, who was by no means a ruler to the 
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liking of the Teutonic nation, had fully 
disp ayed his inconij^etence in the field 
against Belisarius, Justinian’s general and 
the conqueror of the Vandals, the Goths 
considered themselves justified by circum- 
stances in breaking away from the alien- 
ated and degenerate family of the Ainali. 
In their council, or thing, upon the 
open field they elected a new king and 
leader, Witichis, who had distinguished 
himself by his bravery in a war with the 
Gepids. The Italian war of Justinian 
was regarded with 
lavour by the 
Franks, as they 
hoped to derive 
advantage both 
from their old 
friends the Fast 
Romans and also 
from the expelled 
Ostrogoths, to 
whom they owed 
a debt of assist- 
ance. Witichis 
left to them the 
concessions which 
Theodahad had 
already made, 
the districts of ■ 

Southern Gaul, 
formerly occupied 
by Theoderic. 1 
But Frankish 
policy was 
cherishing bolder 
plans. Theude- 
bert, the son of j 
Theuderic, an 
energetic charac- 
ter, was ruling at 
Metz. It was he 
who proposed the 
carefully planned 
attack, in alliance 
with the Lom- 
bards and Gepids, 
upon the superior power of East Rome, and 
who removed the figure of the em]>cror 
from liis gold coins and placed on tliem the 
word Augustus after his own name. 
At the moment when Witichis succeeded in 
involving Justinian in a war with the 
Persians in 539, Theudebert invaded Italy 
y/ith a great army, and fought both against 
the Goths and against the Byzantine troop ', 
who were intended for further employ- 
ment in Asia. A supremacy over the 
West was indeed inconceivable without 


a position of predominance at the old 
centre of the empire, the more so as 
Theoderic the Great had strengthened the 
theory that the two conceptions were 
inseparable. Carolingian history tluis 
announces itself in the person of this 
ambitious Austrasian. As it proved, 
however, he was not able to inspire 
his peasant infantry with a permanent 
enthusiasm for his imperial policy, and 
sickness among his troops forced him 
to retire from the Ai)ennine peninsula. 

At a later period 
the Merovingians 
renewed their at- 
tempts to gain by 
tliplomatic means 
some territorial 
concessions in 
Italy. 

I'he majority 
of the Ostrogoths 
abandoned Witi- 
chis in conse- 
quence of his 
lack of success. 
Belisarius, whose 
policy recalls that 
of Wallenstein, 
threw away the 
opportunity af- 
forded by his 
command of the 
war in Ittily, and 
the royal position 
among the Goths 
was characteristi- 
cally given to a re- 
lation of Witichis, 
his uncle Uraja. 
He, however, was 
advanced in years 
and advised the 
choice of Hilde- 
bad, who had 
bravely and 
nobly defended 
the important town of Verona against Beli- 
sarius, and who was of noble birth, as the 
nephew of the Visigoth king Theudis. 
He began not unsuccessfully to reconcen- 
trate and reorganise the confused Gothic 
kingdom, but jealousy broke out between 
his family and that of Uraja, in which 
he took the wrong side, lost much of his 
prestige, and was finally murdered to 
satisfy private revenge. At this moment 
the Rugii. who were settled in isolation 
from the Goths, set up a king of their own, 
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GOLDEN CROWNS OF THE VISIGOTH KINGS 
These beautifully worked emblems of power, beloiigrini^to the Visigroth 
king’s of the seventh century, were found near Toledo, in Spain. 
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Eraric, while the Goths remained for 
months without a loader, or aocepted the 
rule of the Riigic king. 

Eventually Badvila.or Totila. a nojihcw 
of Hildebad, was appointed king, and 
Eraric. who had attempted to consolidate 
his position by recognising the imperial 
suj>remacy and accejiting the dignity of 
- . patricius, was murdered. The 

^trogoi s Qoihs once again gained an 
We.k,nF.ce twelve years for. 

0 anger unitj', recovery and hope. 
King Badvila regarded Justinian’s actions 
in 550 as dangerous, when he attemjited to 
jilav off against him the old royal rights 

01 the Amali. Theodcric’s granddaughter, 
Amalaswinlha, was still living in Byzan- 
tium. Witichis, who had formerhi' been 
elected king by the ])eoj)lc, had prudently 


mariied lier. At the present moment 
.she was the wile of Germanus, the em- 
p. rot's nejjhew. whose cajiacity and wealth 
determined Justinian to make an expe- 
dition to Italy. Cicnnanus was then 
suddenly carried off by sickness while 
he was collecting Teutonic light troops in 
Illyria for his entcrpri.se ; as a matter of 
fact, the Ostrogoths showed much inde- 
cision and weakness belorc this danger. 

Once again Bachdla gathered his forces 
for a determined advance, upon the ap- 
pointment of Xarses. who had already held 
a command under Belisarius. His fleet, 
ho.vever, met with di.saster at Sinigaglia, 
and the rude Danubian Teutons, who 
formed the flower of Narses’ troops, 
surrounded Badvila and concpiercd him 
at Tagina- (Gualdo Tadino). The Gothic 
king receiwd his death wound from the 
Gepid leader in 552. 

Thereupon the Goths entrusted the 
political ])owcr to Teja, who commanded 
a considerable force as Badvila’s general, 
though his troops had not arrived in time 
for the battle, and therefore remained 
intact. In the battle of V’esuvius in 553 
Teja was unable to save the Gothic 


The Great though he preserved 

Battle of hiexiinguishable honour of 

Vesuvius which was not the 

case upon the downfall of the 
V’andals. The remnant of the Goths in the 
town garri.sons of I'ppcr Italy now sent for 
the Frank Theudbalcl, a son of Theudebert. 
But this youthlul king (548-555) died 
so early that he was unable to exert 
any personal influence u])on the course 
of affairs in Italy. On the other hand, two 
West Teutonic “ dukes ” of A'amannic 
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origin, the brothers Leuthari and Butilin, 
invaded Italy, unchecked by the Frankish 
government, with 72,000 Alamanni and 
Franks. They were joined by the 
remnant of the Teutonic nationality, 
and seriously threatened the position 
of Xarses for a considerable time. The 
Arian East Teutons were also divided by 
dissension of every kind .''rom the Catholic 
Franks and the Alamanni, who were 
chiefly heathen. The usual summer 
maladies broke out among the Germans, 
and Xarses was master of them all until 
the spring of 555. The danger of the 
government of a Radagais or of an Odoacer 
in Italy was averted. The last warriors 
of Teja had marched northwards across 
the Alps at an earlier period. Other 
thousands of the Goths were now trans- 
ferred to tJie Fast Roman Emjflre. The 
commander of the Heruli, who had held 
a post under Xarses. Sindwal- -probably 
Sindwalt— attempted to establish himself 
on the Etsch. He, however, was over- 
thrown and executeil by his former 
master. To the Goths eventually succeeded, 
in 56s, the wider empire of the Lombards. 

. In the course of long migra- 
oAhe* tions and changes of settlement 

1. j the Lombards had become a 
strong military power. Their 
final victory oi'cr the Gcjiids of Pannonia 
in 566, though gained with the help of the 
Avars, had given them sufficient self- 
confidence to venture upon the conquest 
of Italy. This enterprise was, however, 
by no means entirely successful. Alboin 
is rather to be regarded as the first of the 
long roll of Italian petty princes which 
most clearly displays, for thirteen hundred 
years, the political disruption of the 
peninsula. 

For the moment, the Roman or Byzan- 
tine garrisons retired from the valley of 
the Po, from Piedmont, Emilia, and 
Xorthern Tuscany, to the coast, in almost 
every case. After the surrender of Milan, 
on September 4th, 569, Pavia, then known 
as Ticinum, which had offered a bold 
resistance for several years, was captured 
in 572 and bei-ame Alboin’s capital. At 
that period, however, any thorough foun- 
dation of an empire was out of the ques- 
tion. The wanderings of the Lombards 
from the Lower Elbe to the I ower Vistula, 
from this again to the Central Danube, and 
thence over Monte San Michele, at 
Gradisca, to the Po, and the severe 
struggles which were often a matter of life 




THE RETREAT OF THE GOTHS AFTER THE BATTLE OF VESUVIUS IN 
When the Gothic king Badvlla was killed in battle, in ’uti, the Goths entrusted the political power to Teja, who had 
been Badvila's general. He encountered the Romans, under Narses, at the battle of Vesuvius, in 533, and, though h'* 
was unable to save the Gothic Empire, he preserved the honour of their armies. The illustration shows the retreat of 
the Goths, bearing the corpse of TeJa, after their defeat at Vesuvius, and the weird ceremony attending the procession. 
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or death to their nationality, were in- 
fluences by no means calculated to raise 
them from their semi-barbarous condition. 
Nor were their travelling companions and 
allies any more civilised than themselves ; 
these were, the, remnants of the Gejiids, 
the East Slavs and ^^"est Teutons, and the 
30,000 Saxons who had accompanied 
them. Hence their invasion 
was more formidable in cha- 
Completey occupation of 

SuWug.ted country by the 

Ostrogoths of Theoderic or than the 
invasions of the Visigoths, who indeed 
entered the imperial service. The move- 
ment thus forms the culmination of the 
Irarbarian invasions. 

Alboin enjoyed his success for no long 
period ; in the early summer of 572 he 
fell a victim to the vengeance of his second 
wife, the (lepid Rosamund. A similar 
fate licfell his successor, Clejiho or Kleph, 
in 574. after a reign of eighteen months. 
The leaders of the tribes had become 
military commanders and members of the 
royal retinue, under the sui)remacy of the 
king, towards the end of the period of 
migration ; at a comparatively early date 
they became dukes, ruling a definite tract 
of territory, and exercising jurisdiction 
according to the customary law over a 
certain number of Lombard tribes. By 
this process the subjugation of Ital}’ was 
completed ; consequently it could never 
become a settlement carried out in due 
form. The old territorial owners fled, if 
they had not first been killed. Before the 
intimidated Roman clement could turn 
to its own advantage the mistakes of an 
over-centralised royal power, such bold 
and ambitious leaders as Faroald and 
Zotto rapidly formed, even in Central 
Ital}-, the two great duchies of Spoleto 
and Benet'cnto. Xarses, the conqueror of 
the Goths, had been dead for some con- 
siderable time, while Byzantium was 
threatened by the Avars and Persians ; 
Destruction imperial leader Baduarius 

in theTrninof '•epulscd between 575 and 

Barbarians strong fortress of 

Ravenna. Ihe process of 
Lombard-Arian conquest was marked by 
the devastation or extermination of the 
Catholic priesthood, and its wild destruction 
of episcopal sees has been unmistakably 
proved by statistics. The old capital towms 
of Ravenna and Naples rose almost in 
complete isolation above this inundation, 
and were able to defy the untrained 


barbarian hordes by means of their fortifi- 
cations. Even in these quarters, however, 
attempts were already being made to 
secure Frankish help. Austrasia in jiar- 
ticular was induced to aid in the expulsion 
of the heretical invaders in 582, by means 
of a magnificent present from the Emperor 
Maurice. Byzantine bribery also secured 
the transference of indiviclual Lombard 
dukes to the imperial service in 584. 

These ten years of selfish ambition W'cre 
brought to an end by the view that a 
stronger king was required, if the Lombard 
nationality was to maintain its ground in 
Italy ; the majority of the dukes chose 
for this purpose Authari, the son of Klejih. 
The new government w'as forced to 
struggle desperately in order to extort 
recognition from such of the dukes as 
refused submission ; together with the 
gastalds, who administered the scattered 
jrortions of crown territory, certain dukes 
maintained more or less independent 
positions as territorial jirinces until the 
fall of the emi)ire. Authari, how^ever, 
showed much dexterity in j'ielcling when 
force was useless, and turning every 
. . favourable moment to the best 

M«sio«»nes advantage; he was 

, ® . thus able to survive even the 

perils ol the summer of 590. 
which brought with it the dangerous 
invasion of Childebert II. of Austrasia. 
He married Theodelinda. a daughter of the 
orthodo.x Duke of Bavaria, Garibald, a 
Frankish va.ssal in possession of important 
Alpine passes, but remained an Arian till 
his death, in 590. 

At that moment the rising power of 
the Roman bishop in Central Italy was 
almost paralysed by the secession of the 
Patriarch of Aquileia and the Bishops 
of Istria from the decrees of the fifth 
synod of Constantinople --the queen also 
adhered to the doctrine of the Council of 
Chalccdon. None the less he eventually 
rendered great services in the dissemina- 
tion of the Catholic faith among the 
Lombards, who had remained isolated in 
this rcsjiect after the conversion of the 
Visigoths in 587. Beyond the limits of 
Ravenna but very few remnants of 
Ostrogoth and Lombard Arianism are to 
be found. 

The fruits of the work of Authari were 
clearly displayed under the rule of his 
brother-in-law, Agilulf, who forced his 
way from the ducal chair of Turin to the 
Lombard throne in November, 591. A 
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dependence and the jjossibility of separa- 
tion from Hyzantium naturally increased : 
this tendency forms one of the main 
features of Italian history, from the un- 
successful revolt of Elcutherios in 6io 
until the complete break with the Hast 
Roman suinemacy introduced by Charles 
the Great in 7S1. 

After the death of A{,nlulf, in 616, Ada- 
loald, who had alreatly been baptised 
into the Roman Catholic faith, ascended 
the throne as a min )r, under the regency 
of his mother Thcodelinda. To this period 
belongs the settlement of the discijdes of 
the Irish monk Columba. who had been 
driven from his settlements in the Vosges 
by the lawless Brunhilda, and had taken 
refuge on the Bobbin with the permission 
of Agilulf ; in 628 
they left the camp 
of the schismatics 
and went over to 
the papacy, with 
Hying colours. In 
026 Adaloald was 
overthrown, ap- 
parently lor the 
I'eason that he 
had shown exces- 
sive favour to the 
Roman nation- 
ality, and his 
place Avas taken 
l)y Arioald (626- 
636), the husband 

THE FAMOUS IRON CROWN OF LOMBARDY 
There is a tradition that this celebrated crown of Lombardy, deposited " 3.150 a LalllO- 

which the Lom- in the Cathedral of Mon*a, was made from nails used at the Crucifixion Ijc. Hc, hoWCVCl*. 

3 r>- of Christ, and given to Constantine by his mother, the Empress __ i^i _ 

DaTQ 3nCl Helena. Henry VII. was the fir^ of the Italian kings who is known W3S Un3blc pCf- 

7 ;)nfinp with any certainty to have worn it, in 1:111. Charles V. was the last of innTiPTif1\7 to 

zaiuuiL aimibUCt; theemperorswhomadeuseofituntaNapoleoncrownedhimselfwithit. lO 

— check the disrup- 


copper tablet, overlaid with gold — now in 
the Bargello at Florence — which was 
made at that period, represents him sur- 
rounded by lifeguards with clasped helmets 
and corselets of mail. The refractory 
dukes of Bergamo, Treviso, and Verona 
were speedily humiliated. The appoint- 
ment of Arichis of Friuli as Duke of 
Benevenlo gave a definite form to the 
comparatively aimless settlement of the 
Lombards in Southern Italy. The centre 
was under the powerful rule of Duke 
Ariulf of Spoleto. 

Fortunately, during those dangerous 
ten years at the close of the sixth 
century the Church possessed an ener- 
getic restorer and a defender of first- 
rate capacity in the person of Gregory 
the Great, who 
ruled for thirteen 
years and a half 
— 590 to 604 ; 
o t h e r w i se the 
Roman element, 
even within the 
states of the 
Church, would 
have succumbed 
speedily and for 
ever to the ad- 
vance of the 
Lombards, which 
now proceeded 
upon more de- 
finite lines. The 
fact is proA'ed by 
the manner in 



was concluded in 
the autumn of 598, and also by the 
increased power of the Exarch of 
Ravenna, who was entrusted with one of 
the most responsible state posts, and had 
resumed the powers of Theoderic, though 
not with a hereditary title ; it was a rise 
of power conditioned by the permanent 
danger of exposure to barbaric attacks. 

The stern logic of facts had transformed 
a peaceful portion of the empire into a 
frontier province under military law and 
composed of different fragments, the 
several frontiers of which ran into the 
interior and not along the coast-line of 
Italy, and could be secured only by the 
wearisome work of fortified garrisons. 
As the imperial government was more 
hardly piessed, the inclination to in- 


tion of the Lombard kingdom, a jirocess 
which was accelerated by the autonomous 
sjiirit of the dukes, and was partly due to 
the pre])onderancc of Roman civilisation ; 
in any case, the outward rest which Italy 
enjoyed uj)on the whole under the Exarcli 
Isaac (625-643) and the Pope Honorius 1 . 
(625-638) in no way contributed to 
strengthen the Lombard position. 

No Lombard revival occurred until the 
secular policy of the orthodo.x Curia suffered 
a severe defeat on June 17th, 653, when 
Pope Martin 1 . was deposed by imperial 
decree, as a result of the Monothelite quarrel. 
The revival was begun by Kirfg Rothari 
(636-652), who introduced a national ad- 
vance in the second hall of the seventh 
century by the severity of his attitude 
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Through 
Murder to 
a Tkrooe 


towards the autonomous aspirations of the 
dukes in contrast with the more feeble 
policy of friendshii) with Rome. His 
organising spirit is evidenced by the 
decree of November 22nd, 643, which 
provided his snlijects for the first time 
with the advantage of a legal 
code, though written in Latin. 
Immediately afterwards the 
Lombard attacks upon the 
remnants of the Byzantine supremacy 
were reneu'ed wiili a success which 
implied a simultaneous strengthening of 
the government’s dynastic power. 

Rodoald, the son of Rothari ((152-633), 
was snccei-ded by the Catholic Arijiert, the 
cousin of t'lundelierga ; he reigned until 6f)i, 
and his iiolicy was marked by conciliation 
towards Rome. During the dissension 
hciween his sons Godeiicrt and Perctarit, 
Duke Grimoald I. of Beiievento secured 
tlif tliroiu' bj- murdering the former, 
e.vii.'lling the latter, and marrying tlieir 
sister. Tlie national life 
then entered upon a real 
revival. (Irimoald suc- 
ccetled in uniting the 
I.ombard districts m the 
norlli witli those in 
Sontheni Ittdy. and thus 
formed a ])owerful king- 



At the same time the kingdom which 
had thus been vigorously held together 
by the iron grasp of Grimoald was broken 
up almost immediately after the death 
of the king, in 671. Romuald, the elder s an, 
maintained, indeed, his position in the 
south as duke of Benevento, but in the 
north Perctarit, who had be.n formally 
expelled, drove out the young Garibald 
at the first onslaught. The graml-nejihew 
of Theodelinda was in policy ami in religion 
an adherent and supporter of the pacific 
])olicy of the Bavarian dynasty. During 
the last quarter of the seventh century 
the Catholic Church mailc great progress 
on account of the abandonment of the 
Monothelite position and the condemna- 
tion of the orthodox Pope Honorius in 
681, which had facilitated a reconciliation 
between East and West, and the splendour 
of its progress benefited chiefly the Roman 
jiapacy. Arianism disap]iearcd, and, 
even in the schismatic north-cast corner, 
gave way to the Roman 
(iatholic system under 
King Kunibert ((iqo- 
700). 

The. uniformity of 
religious belief now pre- 
vailing in Italy and the 
peace which had been 
concluded on the ground 
of mutual recognition 
' et'.veen the Lombards 


dom with rcso\irces which queen THEODEUND.ik s crown 
almost tloid'lled the This famous crown of the qa®*:! ct Loss- 
achievements of Rothari. 

Even the Emperor was a daughter of Garrr.5^ cn.? cnimiat the one hand and the 
Constans was obliged, in Curia and the empire on 

663, to renounce hi.s project of driving ibe icric?. aCM>Di the year 682, could 
the intruders from the old centre of non pTevtaC zkt .separation of Italy into 


the empire, iind contented himself with 
the possession of Sicily. In consequence, 
Rome was deprit'ed of her importance 
as the chief jiolitical town and capital 
for almost 1.207 j'cars, while her 
ecclesiastical ])re-eminence suffered a 
further blow from the action of Constans, 
who granted with equal readiness and 
.'hortsightednes.s an independent position 
to the Bishop of Ravenna. It must be 
said that the latter after no long time 
turned upon Ins jiatron : the increasing 
division between the Curia and the East 
had been extended between 606-741, 
notwithstanding the attempts at reunion 
and the efforts of thirteen Syrian or 
Greek Pojies. for the Curia had been 
finalh- and inevitably driven by the 
emperor into the open arms of the Franks, 
and Ravenna gradually decayed and was 
unable to maintain its position alone. 
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a Loirjfeard and non-Lombard portion. 
Within the jurisdiction of the Lombard 
kingdom the Roman nationality steadily 
decayed, notwithstanding the superiority 
of its civilisation ; the Roman respect for 
law was overthrown by these colonists, 
and the idea of “ abstract obedience ” 
was replaced by the Lombard idea of 
unlimited freedom and the abandonment 
of all restraints. The desire of individuals 
to act as they pleased was a constant 
wi. . w j obstacle to the foundation of 
political freedom. The 
the Lombards sepratism of the south, 
which even at the present 
day is clearly obvious beneath the outward 
union of Italy , may be attributed to the loose 
relations of the strong duchy of Benevento 
with the North Italian kingdom quite as 
reasonably as to the separation of the 
dioceses of Lower Italy, which were 
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inclined to Byzantium, a movement 
certainly ]U-omoted by the ruling classes. 

This partition of Italy into divisions of 
different character and different politics 
was materially supjwrted by a change 
in the centre of j)o\ver, which became 
gradual^ obvious, and is in close connec- 
tion with the above-mentioned alienation 
of Western from Eastern Rome ; this was 
the movement for freedom which was 
vigorously begun by Pope Sergius with 
the “ quinisext (the ecclesiastical assem- 
bly of Constantinople, 
which comideted the 
fifth and sixth councils) ; 
the movement was, how- 
ever, organised about the 
ye r 710 by Georgius of 
Ravenna. 

The design simply aimed 
at bringing to an end the 
supremacy of Byzantium, 
which in many respects 
persisted only in name. 

This object would, no 
doubt, have been attained 
at a much earlier date had 
not inopportune resump- 
tions of the Lombard 
attacks shown that the 
Byzantine protectorate 
was not only highly 
desirable, but at times 
absolutely necessary. 

The fact that the 
Lombards resumed their 
plans of conquest after 
short pauses was due to 
the essential nature of 



THE CROSS OF KING AGILULF 


Ansprand, who died after a short reign in 
the spring of 712. Liutprand was a 
second Grimoald in his jiolicy of unifica- 
tion ; during the struggles between the 
Curia and the imirerial government he 
showed great cleverness in preserving the 
balance between these forces. 

Alrout 730 he helped to reduce Pope 
Gregory II. (715-731), who had made 
himself almost entirely independent, to the 
position of a supreme bishop of the Church, 
using, on the one hand, the exarch for the 
humiliation of Spoleto 
and Benevento, while he 
also jirovided him, on the 
other hand, with sufficient 
occiqiation for his energies 
by promoting the auto- 
nomous tendencies in 
Central and Northern 
Italy'. 

The local governing 
jiowers (tribunes, etc), 
which had grown uj) in 
tlie meantime in sucli 
towns as had remained 
Roman, and which were 
indispensable to the 
further development of 
Italy in later years, could 
no longer be silenced after 
730. Venice, moreover, 
now began to rise from 
entire unimporl ance , 
favoured as she was by 
her geographical position 
up!)n the lagoons and 
islands of the North- 
west Adriatic, under the 


their constitutional a brother-in-iaw of King Autiiari, Agiiuif government of a "dux,” 
system; it was only b\' forced his way from the ducal chair of Turin whose office was originally 

•' . fn fVitf T mnlinffl fKrnnA in Afll. Hie rnio'iJ . ~ 


Ai to tne L.oinuaro tnrone m j»wi. nis rcieu i u k,. * 

expansion over the lasteduntii his death, iuois. The cross is now ?! Byzantine origin, Imt 

country lllClt tlic crown preserved ill the treasury of the Castle of ill lllc COUrSC* oi lilt' 

could maintain its position Monza, a copper tablet, overlaid with poid, eighth cciitury gradually 

against the dukes, and the '1'’", became dependent upon 

° . . Agilulf surrounded by some of his lifeguards , . */• i_ ir f- 

^OOCi UnuCl slfinclin^ with with clasped helmets and corselets of mail. IhC choiCC OI thc \ Oiclllin 

the Curia vt-as not likely' fishermen and trader.s. 

to be impaired by slight aggrc-isioiis, as the For about 150 years :i kind of alliance 
papacy was also working against the had oxiste<l between the Lombards and 


emperor, wliile from 726 (lie Iconoclastic 
quarrel added fresh fuel to the flames and 
formed another point of union between the 
Romans and the Lombards. 

The Lombards were then ruled by King 
Liutprand (712-744) ; though his re- 
sources were limited, he was able to turn 
them to the best aclvanliige, and showed 
great ability in increasing his power. He 
succeeded his father, llie “ Wise ” Duke 


thc Franks, a traditional connection 
which was emiihasised by the loyal friend- 
ship of Liutprand with the powerful mayor, 
Charles Martel ; this connection was now 
exposed to a severe test. The Pope found 
that his conventions with thc dukes ol 
Spoleto and Benevento, who preserved 
their independent spirit though repeatedly 
subjugated, were an inadequate protection 
against the Lombard attacks, which were 
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renewed notwithstanding the treaty of 
Terni in 742 ; as he could secure no help 
from East Rome he applied for assistance 
to the Frankish king, Pippin, from 752 
onwards. The test proved too severe. 
Liutprand was succeeded bj' Hildeprand, 
and he again by Duke Ratchis of Friuli, 
before the c.\j)iration of the year 744 ; 
_ . the friendliness to Rome of this 

f latter monarch was replaced in 

1°"^ 1.* j June, 740, by the ruthless 
oi)pression of his brother 
Aistulf. It was this change which brought 
about the breach. 

The new king, who had been in occu- 
pation of Ravenna since the summer 
of 751, had conceived the idea of shatter- 
ing the Roman nationality to its very 
foundations, and thus drove the first 
nail into the coffin of the Lombard king- 
dom. The alliance between the Pope and 
the Franks had been prepared by the 
mission of iioniface and the appeals of 
Gregory III., though these had been 
fruitless (739-740) ; the accession of 
Pippin in 751 definitely secured the 
alliance, and even a united Lombard 
state could hardly have resisted these 
combined forces. The Frankish king was 
pledged by the agreements of Ponthion 
and Quier/.y in ' 54 to restore the status 
quo ante, in other words, the frontier lines 
of 682 ; and when his mild remonstrances 
produced no effect upon Aistulf, Pippin 
crossed the Aljis in person upon two 
occasions (754 and 75!)), defeated the 
Lombards, and forced them to restore 
Ravenna and the castles which they had 
previously conquered, though he did not 
urge a comjilet? restoration of the territory 
taken before 749 liy Liutiirand and others 
from the Curia, or, more exactly, from the 
emperor. This, again, was a “ barbarian ’’ 
attack. 

The jiromises made in the agreement 
of Quierzy were thus not entirely fulfilled. 
But the jierformance. though incomplete, 
„ produced a result of vast im- 

.* *p portance to later Italy ; this was 
I^ower** foundation of the 

States of the Church, which 
even now had become something more 
tl'.an an extended territorial estate, and 
offered a convenient basis for the further 
extension of the Pope’s secular power. 
The Frankish king could never have con- 
ceived the idea of recovering the terri- 
tories alienated from the East Roman 
ruler and placing them in the hands of 
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imperial officials ; what he had done was 
done merely to the glory of God and from 
his desire to serve the sacred chair. The 
fact that the occupant of this chair was 
subject to the supremacy of the empire, 
as the governor of the Roman duchj^ and 
as an imperial bishop ; the fact, again, 
that he himself had been brought under 
the imperial authority by the Pope’s 
gratitude, which conferred upon him in 
754 the title of “ patricius Romanorum ” 
— these were matters which troubled 
Pippin not at all. Thus the movement 
for Italian fi'eedom had won a further 
victory, and the separation of Rome from 
Byzantium had secured a highly promising 
recognition beyond the bounds of Italy. 
The interference of the chief secular power 
of Central Europe in Italian affairs soon 
grew stronger and was often repeated ; 
but for centuries its work survived it in 
its creation of the Patrimony of Peter, a 
state within a state. 

Aistulf suffered from the effects of the 
utter failure of his attempted policy of 
aggression only for a few weeks ; he died in 
December, 756. His place was unexpectedly 
taken by that Ratchis who had 
Dens a renounced the crown seven 
CrowiT years previously, 

and had become a monk in 
Jlonte Cassino. .Spoleto and Benevento 
immediately seized this welcome oppor- 
tunity’ to break away from the kingdom, 
while in the north a powerful opposition 
king arose in the person of the Tuscan 
duke. Desiderius ; these facts dictated the 
future policy of Ratchis, and while 
formerly a sujjporter of Rome, he was now 
forced to oppose the Pope and the Franks. 
On the other hand, the Curia had an easy 
task ; it supported Desiderius when he 
made overtures to Rome, and secured 
from him a promise of the restoration of 
such imperial towns as had been left by 
the events of 756— Bologna, Imola, Faenza 
and Ferrara, Osimo, Ancona, and 
Humana — while he also undertook to 
secure the abdication of the monk king, 
who was now hard pressed. 

As soon as he had secured the power, 
Desiderius revealed himself as a second 
Aistulf or Liutprand. He opened negotia- 
tions with Byzantium with the object of 
again reducing the excessive power of the 
Curia, while he declined to offer any 
prospect of a serious attempt to redeem 
his promises of restoration ; at the same 
time the dilatory character of his diplo- 




This ancient town, known to the Romans as Ticinum, was taken by Charlemagne in 774, and its historic university, 
which still stands, is said to have been founded by the great warrior in that year. It was at Pavia, centuries later, in 
1533, that the great battle was fought which resulted in the defeat of the French and the capture of their king, 
Francis I., by the troops of the Emperor Charles V. The town was joined to the kingdom of Italy in 


macy avoided any open breach with the 
dreaded Carolingians. However, about 
763, through the intervention of Pippin, a 
peaceful recognition of the status quo was 
definitely secured. Thus the Frankish 
king had already been invited to arbitrate 
in the struggle for the supremacy of non- 
Lombard Italy waged by the emperor 
and Pope. Frankish friendship, more- 
over, proved a permanent possession, 
guaranteed as it was by the unanimity of 
orthodox faith in opposition to the icono- 
clasm of the East. This protectorate 
was continued during 'the.,following j'ears, 
which saw a series of bloody struggles 
upon the several elections of the Popes ; 
in spite of repeated attacks, the Lombard 
nationality was unable to exercise hny 
material influence upon Roman affairs. 

The comparative j)eace prevailing in 
Italy was significantly disturbed by the 
complications in the Frankish Emjjirc 
which resulted in the death of Pippin on 
September 24th, 768. The confusion was 
initiated, as is often the case, by a woman. 
The queen-widow, Bertrada, married her 
son Charles to the daughter of the 
Lombard king, who had previously been 
crushed — she was called Desiderata, accord- 
ing to the Vita Adalhardi. The mother 
of Charles intended the marriage to make 
him brother-in-law of Tassilo, the refrac- 


tory Duke of Bavaria. It was only to be 
expected that this remarkable change of 
Frankish policy should produce a revival 
of the Lombard claims. For the moment, 
indeed, Desiderius, under the pressure of 
necessity, displayed a friendly attitude 
towards the Frankish alliance with the 
Pope. The line of cleavage between these 
powers was not, however, definitely bridged 
by this alliance, and was widened by the 
open dissension of the two brothers, 
Charles andCarloman,in the middle of 771. 

After the death of the latter, on 
December 4th, Charles took possession of 
the other half of the empire on the Italian 
side, and the widow Gerberga saw no 
alternative before her but an appeal to 
Desiderius to protect her children who had 
been deprived of their inheritance. The 
materials for a conflagration were com- 
pleted by Charles’ divorce of his Lombard 
wife, which coincided in date, and was no 
doubt in practical connection, with these 
events ; he married Hildegard, a Swabian 
of noble birth. The restoration of the 
Roman towns, proposed and actually 
begun by Bertrada, soon came to an end. 
Faenza, Ferrara, and Comacchio remained 
in Lombard hands; and in declared hos- 
tility against his revolted son-in-law, the 
Lombard king advised Pope Hadrian I. to 
crown the sons of Carloman i 1 773. 
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Negotiations were opened, and papal 
expostulations passed continually between 
Charles and Desiderius ; but all efforts 
proved fruitless, and the expedition to 
Italy began in the same year. By the 
autumn, the Franks were in front of Pavia, 
the strongly fortified capital. Thence, at 
tlio end of March, 774, Charles betook 
_ „ ... himself for the first time to 
Fall of the where the Easter festival 

ombard celebrated, and the “ pro- 

Kiagdom jjjjgsio >' of Pippin was solemnly 
received ; the frontier delimitation was 
conducted upon principles characteristic 
of the age, in a general and very indefinite 
manner, and the Curia was thus enabled 
to prove from it a “ Donation ” of the 
most extensive kind. Pavia fell at the 
beginning of June, and Desiderius, with 
his wife and daughter, was taken prisoner 
by the Franks. Such was the end of the 
Lombard kingdom. 

The Lombard nationality, however, was 
by no means expelled from Italy. The 
Crown Prince Adelgis, who had been co- 
regent with his father from 759, had fled 
from Verona to Byzantium, but the Dukes 
of Friuli, Chiusi, Benevento and Spoleto 
continued to hold out, the last-named being 
for a time dependent upon the Pope. Nor 
were any bounds jflaced for the moment to 
the extent of the foreign supremacy. From 
the year 774 onwards Charles was simply 
the heir and successor of Desiderius, and 
the immediate reirresentative of the Lom- 
bard dynasty. The name of the nation 
which occupied the throne had changed ; 
the “ barbarian ” intruder was there as 
before. 

There was, however, one essential 
difference in the situation — the Franks 
were compelled to interfere in Italian 
affairs, whereas this power of interference 
had formerly been the special object of the 
Lombards. It may also be asserted that 
even after the thorough and conscientious 
execution of those tasks which Pippin’s 
Relations Promises had laid upon his great 
j son there existed at the moment 
no clear appreciation of the 
vast historical importance of 
the twofold supremacy which had been 
secured. There were two reasons to 
prevent such appreciation. In the first 
place, the relation of the Pope to the 
emperor and to the Archbishop of Ravenna 
was at that time but vaguely defined, and 
was, indeed, in process of transition. Many 
points were still uncertain, although the 
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general policy of separation from Byzan- 
tium had long been clearly perceived, and 
had been reinforced and jmrsued by the 
efforts of the Franks to emphasise their 
own independence. 

Considerable doubt also existed con- 
cerning the extent of the territorial 
claims and rights which the Curia 
might raise to districts that had now 
come under Frankish supremacy. It is 
obvious that this question contained the 
germs of much future dissension between 
the Pope and his previous protector, who 
had now become a neighbour, with in- 
terests of his own. On the other hand, 
Charles must not be too hastily credited 
with fixed aims or a comprehensive policy. 
He was a great conqueror, because he 
never shrank from any opportunit}? of 
extending his frontiers, and was always 
able to cope vigorously with the new 
obligations to which he thus laid himself 
open. He was, however, also obliged to 
consider the circumstances in which he 


found himself, and he had no prophetic 
expectation of those vast consequences 
which might result from the alliance that 
r^. , , n . he had set on foot between the 
Twk of Ronjan patricius, the Italian 
J^iag, and the monarch of 
Central Europe. From this 
point of view his acquisition of the Roman 
imperial crown must be regarded and 
understood. 


In the autumn of 780 Charles undertook 
his second journey to Rome after a tem- 
porary reorganisation of the affairs of 
Upper Italy. The task of reconstruction 
was advanced in the famous capital about 
the middle of April, 781 (Easter), and 
the eldest son of Charles, Pippin, who 
had been “ crowned ” with his younger 
brother Louis, was given the government 
of the subjugated territory, with a court 
of his own and a special administration 
at Pavia. He is commemorated by a 
fresco of more than life size, which still 
survives in San Zeno Maggiore at Verona. 
At the same time the frontiers of this 


kingdom, which was almost independent, 
were arranged upon the principle of 682, 
though including the patrimonium of 
the Sabine country which had been 
occupied under Liutprand. The hopes 
which the Curia had vainly cherished 
for twenty-seven years were thus at length 
fulfilled ; at the same time the vague, 
and therefore unlimited, claims which 
it had advanced shortly after 774 were 
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more closely limited by these arrangements. 
The settlement of relations with the 
Byzantine south was a matter of much 
greater difficulty. As, however, the 
East Roman Empire, which was then 
in the hands of the Athenian Irene, 
had abandoned the policy of the great 
Isaurian Leo III., the solution proved 
surprisingly simple, or, in other words, 
une.xpectedly peaceful ; at any rate, the 
ambassadors of the empress offered no 
objection to the comjrlctc and absolute 
occupation of the Lombard possessions by 
the Frank power. The “ liberation ” of 
Italy, begun in 619, was now completed. 
Connected with the process, though the 
connection was not expressly stated, was 
the actual recognition of the separation of 
the papal states from the imperial federa- 
tion. In another direction the East and 
West were brought together, though 
Charles himself stood apart with reference 
to doctrinal questions raised by the decree 
concerning the veneration of 
. images issued by the Council of 

Nicasa in 7S7. Thus the old 
® division of Italy into three jjarts 
— the Lombard, or Frankish, province, 
the Patrimony of Peter, and the isolated 
south — had been preserved ; the aixh- 
bishopric of Ravenna was allowed by 
Charles to lapse. There appeared, how- 
ever, a new phenomenon, which has never 
been duly appreciated, and requires careful 
consideration ; the papal states are hence- 
forward an independent and no longer a 
vassal power — protected, indeed, by the 
Frankish kings, but manifesting their 
independence in charters, coinage, etc. It 
is obvious, of course, that they retained 
this position only during the transition 
period of the twenty years from 781 to 800, 
when the supremacy of East Rome had 
been overthrown, and no equivalent com- 
pensation had been secured by the creation 
of a West Rome. From this point of view 
the coronation of Charles by Leo must 
be regarded as a backward slc]), an 
impolitic movement, or, better, a con- 
fession of weakness, which was the inex- 


orable result of the submission of the 
Roman bishop to emperors who regarded 
their dignity seriously. The pontificate ol 
Hadrian (772-795) must from this point 
of view be regarded as a culminating 
moment in the history of the pa]iacy. 

Even at that time, however, the Curia 
had become conscious of a certain inade- 
Tk i» 1- quacy in its power, as ajipears 

e ^ ft iftft third visit of Charles 

of cJT'T* Rome at the outset of 787, 
when Hadrian attempted to 
induce the Frankish king to turn his mili- 
tary power against Arichis of Benevento, 
who had fortified Salerno, but was entirely 
loyal in other respects ; the result was his 
subjugation and the surrender of important 
points to the states of the Church. At 
Easter Charles carried to its necessary 
conclusion the breach with Irene ’which 
had been sealed by the Council of Nic£ca, 
abandoning his consideration for the East, 
and “ granting the restoration ” of the 
southern patrimonies to the Pope. 

In the following year the Carolingian 
also abandoned an attempt to include 
Southern Italy in his world-wide political 
schemes. The ducal throne of Benevento, 
which had been vacated by the death of 
Arichis on August 26th, 787, was given to 
the heir, (irimoald, upon his recognition of 
the Frankish supremacy. Charles did not 
even insist upon the actual performance 
of the conditions imposed upon Grimoald’s 
father, and thereby crushed for the 
moment the germs of a possible alliance 
between tlie remnants of the Lombards 
and Byzantium, which was thirsting- for 
vengeance. His Italian dominions were 
further secured by the overtlirow of Tassilo 
and the incorj^oriition of Bavaria in 788, 
which made the most valuable Al])ine 
jrasscs available as Frankish lines of com- 
munication. At the same time the kingdom 
of the Avars, which had long been threaten- 
ing the north-east of Italy, was crushed 
and destroyed by King Pippin, upon 
whom this task was imjioscd for geo- 
graphical reasons (791-796 and 805). 

H. F. Helmolt 







RISE OF THE FRANKISH DOMINION 

FROM THE GREAT CLOVIS TO CHARLEMAGNE 


A BOUT the time when the petty Teu- 
tonic tribes of the Continent were 
permanently amalgamating in alliance with 
larger nationalities the Franks appeared 
in the whole of the Lower Rhine districts. 
In the second half of the third century thej' 
were known to the Romans by this name. 
That the appellation was intended to dis- 
tinguish the peoples it denoted as being 
“ free,” compared with those within the 
Roman provinces on the left bank of the 
Rhine, seems improbable ; it is more likely 
that the title, as among the Saxons and 
others, was adopted from some military 
weapon, and only at a later period became 
the designation of the dominant people 
of the Franks, and also an honourable 
appellation. The chief nations which 
formed the Frankish federation were the 
Chatti, Chattwari, Chamavi, Sigambri, 
Bructeri, Ambsiwari, Canninefates, 
„ . . Kugerni and Batavi ; the last, 

. a fragment of the earlier feder- 
ationof the Chatti, had previ- 
” ously migrated to the di.strict 
at the mouth of the Rhine. Thus the north 
and south extremes of the federation 
appeared as closely related. 

In the case of individual nationalities, 
the royal family is invariably retained ; 
a purposeful and vigorous federal policy 
is called forth only by the necessities of 
some important war with the Romans. 
At other periods raids are made by' in- 
dividual tribes, or rather by enterjjrising 
bands sent out by the tribes, and for this 
reason the tribal names are pre.served by 
the Romans throughout the fourth cen- 
tury. After that period they disajrjjear 
behind the general naipe, Frank. The 
individual tribes become Frankish dis- 
tricts, which remain independent military 
communities, with their own royal families, 
developing their legal rights in isolation. 
Among the Chamavi, a traditional right 
of this kind retained its force for centuries, 
long after one reigning tribal family, that 


Where the 
“See Frenks” Got 
Their Nome 


of the Merovingians, had secured the 
domination of all the remaining Franks, 
and an equalisation of constitutional 
rights had been secured, at any rate among 
the two larger groups. These two groups 
formed a transition stage on the road 
to a uniform constitu- 
tional system, and were 
provided by that general 
amalgamation of tribes 
into federations, of which we have spoken 
above; these grou])s appeared as the 
Ribuarii and Salii. The connection of the 
Salic Franks with Saal, Salland, Salhof, 
Salweide, is not very striking in view of the 
strong contrast between the Franks on the 
shores of the Rhine and the “ sea Franks,” 
while the latter branch may be shown, 
philologically, to have gained their name 
from the word “ Salhund,” meaning a 
“ sea-dog.” It has also been urged, and 
perhaps correctly, that the most south- 
ward, or Upper Franks, who advanced 
their settlements beyond the Moselle 
and later to the Main and beyond the 
Neclcar, should not be included among 
the Ribuarii. In that case the great 
people of the Chatti would form a special 
group in the federation, side by side with 
the two above-mentioned. Questions of 
this nature must, however, remain open. 

The empire often fought against the 
Franks with military success, and the 
name of Julian was as terrible to them as 
to the Alamanni, but these wars did 
not produce permanent peace. Moreover, 
the Romans were enabled, by the loose 

composition of the federation, 
Tke Clever , q „ , • / 

Geme of tribe against 

another, and to take discon- 
tented nobles with their follow- 
ings into their own service. As regents of 
the empire, Arbogast, himself a Frank, 
and Stilicho repelled the Franks by force. 

When, however, Stilicho was obliged to 
recall the troops from' Britain and the 
Rhine to protect Italy against Alaric, 
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the Franks did not forthwith overrun Gaul ; 
a settled peasant population, even at a 
stage when property ownership is unde- 
veloped, must have more cogent reasons 
for abandoning their homes in a body 
than the possibility of exploiting a subject 
„ pn]nilation in new territory. 

. . It is more irrobable that they 

the Frankish in i ■ i. /- ii' 

Advance gradually spread into Gallic 

territory from their previous 
boundaries as the superHuous and enter- 
])risiiig elements of tlie iiopulation felt the 
need of migration, and preferred to make 
fresh settlements upon Gallic soil rather 
than open up fresh ground at home. Their 
occu])atioii was carried out according to 
the usual economic forms ; and the ques- 
tion inns', remain for the moment unsolved 
whether the Franks thus 
advancing loft any of the 
Gallo-Roman population 
in the area of their new 
settlements. Hitherto the 
possibility is better at- 
tested by the existence 
of Frankish and also of 
Walloon laets. and by the 
fact that 1-al in documents 
arc sealed with a Roman 
signet ring by King 
Childeric, than by the 
liroofs whicli an examina- 
ati( n of Frankish place 
names is supposed to 
yield. In any case the 
Frankish language was 
]iredominanl in the dis- 
tricts immediately ac- 
quired. 

The I'pjier or Chattian 
Franks advanced to the 
M'lselle, ,\ahe. and Saale. 

After .'Vetius had destroyed the Burgundian 
em]ure of Worms they also occujiied this 
district ; that final success of the Roman 
power upon the Rhine, if intended to 
intimidate the Franks, produced no per- 
manent effect. This movement brought 
tlic Chattian Franks into competition with 
<bc -Alamanni, who were also extending in 
that direction. Sooner or later the question 
would require an appeal to arms. The 
Ribuarii advanced over the districts of 
tl'.e Eilcl to Trev'er. At an earlier period 
file Salii had advanced from the old 
.settlement of the Batavi to Toxandria 
into the land between the Scheldt and the 
Maas. Although the Romans were highly 
indignant at this “ presumption,” Julian 
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CLOVIS, THE EMPIRE FOUNDER 
Regarded as the founder of the Frankish 
Empire, Clovis I. appeared on the scene 
in 161. In 4S6 be overthrew the power of 
S/agrius, added the territory of that ruler to 
ins own, and vastly extended his own sway. 


himself preferred to leave them undis- 
turbed ; it would certainly be wrong to 
say that they appeared in Julian’s cam- 
paigns as the most distinguished of the 
Franks. After the year 400 they advanced 
by the Scheldt, on both banks, towards 
the Sambre and the “ Kolileuwald,” where 
the carboniferous strata appear on the 
northern slopes of the Ardennes - that is to 
say. nearly to the modern Franco-Belgian 
frontier. 

About this period the federation as a 
whole possessed little importance ; in 
the year 451 portions of the Franks 
fought both for and against Attila. The 
Salii were still under the royal families 
of their component nationalities. We ob- 
serve, how’ever, that as soon as the dark- 
ness begins to recede in 
the course of the fifth 
centurj^ the kingdom ex- 
ercises a leading influence 
which grows clearer as 
the nationality extends 
in area and begins to 
pursue a definite foreign 
policy. In particular the 
S a 1 i a n Merovingian 
family consciously turned 
to account tlie imme- 
diate neighbourhood of 
the Roman dominion, 
which still existed by the 
side of its own people in 
Gaul. The Merovingian 
king, Chlodio — a nick- 
name derived from some 
more formal name which 
is not known — the first 
historical personality that 
emerges from the mists 
of epic and etymological 
legend, extended his dominion at the 
beginning of the fifth century to the 
Somme from the districts which were 
still called after the former Belgian Tungri. 
It would be a mistake to estimate the 
culture or the character of the early 
The Great Frankish kings by the scanti- 
King riess and the barbarity of our 
Clovii I. sources of information, or to 
regard^ them as standing upon 
a lower level than Odoacer of the 
Visigoth kings. 

In 481 appears on the scene the king 
who is regarded as the founder of the 
Frankish Empire, familiarly known, 
through French sources, as Clovis, though 
more correctly as Chlodwig— t.g., Ludwig 
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o ■ Lewis. The general trend of the policy 
of Clovis has often been examined ; the 
dexterity with which he alternately 
planned to secure 
the amalgama- 
tion of the Teu- 
tonic and Roman 
populations and 
to keep the 
balance between 
them has often 
been ]3ointed out. 

If our info'rma- 
t i o n for this 
I'eriod were as 
extensive as it is 
for later con- 
t u r i c s , the 
prudent sim- 
plicity of Clovis’ 
policy w o u 1 d 
jirobably \-anish 
before the reve- 
lation ol the 
many-sided and 
comidicated re- 
lations which are 
usually main- 
tained by cstab- 
lished states, 
even when their 
civilisation is in- 
ferior to that of 
migrating 
nations. All that 
we can attcnijit 
to determine is 
the i)osition as 
evidenced by f he 
course of events. 

Cknis was a 
Teutonic and 
heathen ruler of 
a Franko- Salic 
district with a 
Gallo-Roman 
population. As 
long as the Gallo- 
Roman suprem- 
acy persisted as 
a state, and as 
inapplicable t o 
certain parts of 
that population, 
many dangerous 
points of differ- 
ence and unsettled questions must have 
arisen, even though the Gallo-Roman 
population considered that their prosperity 


was advanced by the Teutonic ruler. In 
486, the j\Ierovingian overthrew the power 
of Syagrius, added the territory of that 
ruler to ’.'.is own, 
and extended his 
]ii)wcr at first to 
the Seine, and 
alterwards over 
the whole dis- 
trict. Thus the 
w hole o f the 
Roman domin- 
ions in Gaul now 
became a Teu- 
tonic kingdom, 
and lost all con- 
nection with any 
ioreign political 
centre, except 
])ossibly with the 
distant Byzan- 
tium; Ravenna 
was no longer in 
Roman hands. 
There was, there- 
fore, no reason 
w h y Clovis 
should m a k e 
haste to concili- 
ate the orthodox 
Church, to which 
a considerably 
increased 
number of his 
subjects be- 
longed. His 
history is by nr, 
means character- 
ised by precipi- 
tate action, but 
rather by con- 
sideration and 
foresight. It was, 
however, in the 
nature of the 
case that he 
should be con- 
verted sooner or 
later, even as his 
father had worn 
the Roman signet 
ring. He had no 
inducement t o 
remain an Arian, 
as his wife was a 
Catholic and his 
children were brought ui> in tluit faith. 
We shall also be correct in emphasising 
the fact, which has often been noted, that 
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BAPTISM OF THE GREAT CLOVIS 
The conversion of Clovis to the Roman Catholic Church, in 490, is said 
to have been due to the influence of bis wife, who was a devoted member 
of that body and brought their children up in its faith. There were 
also various reasons why he should publicly associate himself with the 
Catholic Church, and these, no doubt, weighed with the prudent Clovis, 
rroni tlif iMin'ing by Joseph Ulanc In tlie I'jiitlicuii 
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as a Roman Catholic, Clovis would gain the 
adherence of a Frankish party among 
the Catholic subjects of the Arian Bur- 
gundians and Visigoths. Even if the fact 
had never occurred to him, it must have 
been brought to his mind by the con- 
gratulations of the Burgundian arch- 
bishop, Avitus of Vienne, on his baptism. 
„ It is said that his Catholic wife 

„ . . . was the instrument of her 

11?” Wife ^ husband’s conversion. Had 
she been able to secure this 
result unaided, her efforts would certainly 
not have ceased until the kingdom had sent 
forth a mission to work among the Franks. 
But of this we hear nothing ; ■ when 
Clovis became a Christian, he was thinking 
of his Roman and not of his Frankish 
subjects. The conversion of his immediate 
followers was inevitable, as they were 
bound to follow their leader ; the free 
peojrlc obeyed their own inclinations, and 
remained for the most part in heathenism. 

The date of the conversion coincides 
with that of the first campaign against 
the Alamanni, in 496. This nation was 
now a uniform whole, under the king 
Gibuld, nr Gelraud, which is nearly the 
same in the Alamannic phonetic sj'stem ; 
the war was conducted by the Franks as 
a fedcrid war, during which the king 
of the Ribuariis, Sigibert, received a wound 
in the knee which lamed him. The 
problem at stake was the general de- 
cision whether the Frankish federation 
or the people of the Alamanni should ex- 
ercise sujrrcmacy in the east and north 
of Gaul and secure the lion’s share in the 
appropriaiion of land. In the conclud- 
ing cam]iaign of 501 the Franks were 
victoriovis, and took care to destroy the 
prospects of the Alamanni for the future. 
To the advantage of the upper Frankish 
nationality of the Chatti, the Alamanni as 
a whole were driven behind the Lauter 
and Murg. To the south of that point 
they came under foreign supremacy ; 
The Franks '^'^'I'C'-ous Frankish lords, 
in Roman especially ill Alsace, had made 
Territory S^’^d a settlement among the 
Alamannic tribal villages, in the 
manner in which the Franks had already 
settled in Roman territory ; and by the 
side of these, much of the occupied lands 
remained reserved as Frankish state 
jiropcrty. 

The conflicts of Clovis with the Ala- 
manni and the Burgundians are certainly 
c.innectcd as regards the forces which 
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were employed. The Burgundian war 
falls between the two campaigns against 
the Alamanni. 

The Burgundians, after their settle- 
ment in Sabaudia by Aetius, had, in 443, 
strengthened their position under King 
Gunjok, who was a member of the old royal 
tribe of the nation, and had gradually ex- 
tended around the district of the Rhone. 
Upon the death of Gunjok, in 473, the 
leading royal family consisted of his three 
sons, Gundobad, Godegisel and Chilperic. 
In the last year of Gunjok’s life, his son 
Gundobad governed in Italy as patricius, 
after the death of Ricimer. Thence he was 
speedily recalled home at the outset of a 
family feud between the rival brothers. 
After the fourth brother, Godomer, had 
been set aside at an earlier period, Gun- 
dobad killed Chilperic with the sword — 
according to the comparatively clear 
information provided by the epic poem — 
and extended his supremacy tow'ards the 
Mediterranean, the settlement of the ac- 
count between himself and Godegisel being 
deferred for the moment. The Catholic 
Church of the Roman inhabitants was 
Aetivitv of suffering under the oi:)prcssion 

CMkolic the Arian Burgundians, and 
Church Jia.d the satisitiction of gradu- 
ally invading the distracted 
royal family ; for instance, it found a 
zealous champion in the wife of Clovis, a 
daughter of Chilperic, whose two brothers 
Gundobad is also said to have supplanted. 
When Clovis himself became a Catholic 
Christian, and discovered speedily after- 
wards the Frankish interest that existed 
among the Roman subjects of the Bur- 
gundians, the natural result was an 
informal compact between the royal 
family and Catholicism, and a certain 
rivalry in this direction, in which the 
conflicting brothers strove to outstrip one 
another. Godegisel requested King Clovis 
to interfere on his behalf in 500. Gundo- 
bad was beaten at Dijon and forced to 
retire to Avignon. 

At that moment, however, Clovis sud- 
denly broke off hostilities, and turned 
upon the Alamanni, who had not been defi- 
nitely defeated, and now completed their 
destruction. Godegisel was abandoned 
and executed, when Gundobad seized 
Vienne ; the latter, until his death, in 
516, reigned as the sole king of the Bur- 
gundians, issued important laws, and 
strove by improving the organisation of 
his kingdom and his relations with 
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Catholicism and the Merovingians, to 
avert the grievous dangers that had 
threatened his rule. 

The descendants of Clovis had turned 
to excellent account the disappearance 
of Theoderic’s defensive policy and the 
annihilation of the East Teutonic tribes on 
the Danube. If their attempt to gain a 
footing in Italy failed, the absorption of 
the Central European territories into the 
Frankish kingdom would continue as 
before, with less to impede it. 

Long before, the Hermunduri had ad- 
vanced from the river district of the Elbe 
to that of the Main, whence they had 
maintained friendly relations for the most 
part with the Romans, though they passed 
through severe struggles with their 
western neighbours, the Chatti. The 
general migration of the second century 
pushed the Hermunduri forward to the 
Danube frontier and the “ Limes'] The 
forward movement of the Alamanni and 
Burgundians then cut them off from 
contact with the Romans ; they disap- 
peared from the view of Roman or of 
modern historians, and their existence is 
. unfortunately buried for us in 

c orious forests of Central Germany. 

ofCloTia There is no doubt that the 
Diiringe, or Thuringians, are 
connected with them ; these people ap- 
peared within the neighbouring sphere 
of Frankish history after the fifth century, 
though at first only in the dim light of epic 
tradition. Thuringi were also to be found 
on the left of the Lower Rhine among the 
Franks, and these must no doubt be 
regarded as emigrants from the main body. 
This formed at that time a considerable 
kingdom under one dynasty, extending 
from the Harz to beyond the Main. 
After a long period of cautious friendship, 
the sons of Clovis proceeded to wage 
the same decisive warfare against the 
Thuringians with which their father had 
attacked the Alamanni ; they were at the 
same time helped by the struggles of 
kinsmen within the royal house, such as 
had previously favoured intervention. 
In alliance with the Saxons they destroyed 
the Thuringian kingdom in 531, and 
pursued their triumph as thoroughly as 
Clovis had done in the case of the 
Alamanni. The Frankish settlements 
were advanced along the Main to the 
heights which form the Thuringian forest ; 
and such Thuringian tribes as were living 
to the north of the Rennstieg were made 


dependent and tributar}'. For the future 
history of Germany it was a highly im- 
portant fact that the triumphant Frankish 
Empire proceeded to c.xpand eastward, 
and that its extended supremacy in 
German districts was united with a system 
of Frankish colonisation. This conquest 
could never have been achieved by the 
_ . , Franks, except with the help 

Saxons alliance of a people whom 

in Alliance Would obviously have to 

fight for eventual supremacy, 
the Saxons. These latter, as the ])rice 
of victory, received the land from the 
Unstrut to the Saale and Elbe ; they 
made the inhabitants tril)utary, reducing 
them to the position of laets, them- 
selv'es occupying that of overlords. For 
the moment the Merovingians could 
afford to defer the impending struggle for 
supremacy. The strong conservatism of 
these Low German fiopulations had 
hitherto declined to allow any one tribal 
family to secure political preponderance 
over the rest, such as might be secured 
through the leadership of a close federa- 
tion or an over-kingdom of Saxony. Nor 
did anything of the kind develop in the 
future. On the contrary, the aristocracy 
of the noble tribes, retaining their equality, 
were able to increase their prestige and to 
secure it by legal forms, usually in connec- 
tion with questions of wergeld and mar- 
riage contracts ; the old nobility of the 
other great peoples did not attain success, 
because they were broken down at a 
comparatively early date and fettered by 
the monarchy which arose in their midst. 

This refusal to jiermit the rise of a strong 
individual leadership produced its natural 
consequence upon the federal jiolicy of the 
Saxons ; their federation, which was 

great, and upon occasion powerful, was 
inclined to avoid collision elsewhere, 

interfered but little in the affairs of other 
Teutonic alliances, and confined offensive 
operations against the Franks to i)elty 
wars, which produced no result 

»ve j feebly conducted, until 

final and long delayed 

’ struggle was eventually forced 
upon them by the decision of Charles the 
Great. 

Together with the Thuringians, or as 
a result of their defeat, a number of other 
racial fragments came under the sujjremacy 
of the Franks. These had settled down as 
dependents of the Thuringians between 
them and the wave of Slavs advancing 
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from the east ; they included fragments the settlement of Hessian colonists on 
of the Angles, who formerly inhabited the Lower Saale. The baxons who had 
the peninsula of Jutland, and took an marched to Italy were unable to acquiesce 
important share in the migration to in the necessity of becoming Lombards, 
Britain. There were also the Wareni, or as the Lombard legal code demanded ;• 
Wereni, or Varini, who were ruled by their they were unwilling to abandon their 
own kings as late as the time of Theoderic ; national law and custom, as the continued 
thev were a fragment of that considerable preservation of' thete implied national, 
people formerlysettlcd on the if not political, independence at that date. 
Peoples ]^,alticanddrivcnawaybvthe This theory met wdth considerate and 

Who Colonised ^Q^k some successful treatment from the Frankish 

share in the colonisation of conquerors. The Saxons therefore started 
Britain. Under the Frankish supremacy out again in 572 and crossed Mount 
both w'ere considered as forming part of Genevre to the Merovingian kingdom, at 
tlie Thuringians, though down to the time first with no settled plan, but in 573 with 
of Charles the Great tlie>- retained separate the object of recovering their old posses- 
legal codes. As the Angles and the Varini sions on the Harz. They w'ere given per- 
migiati-d simultaneously from the neigh- mission to march thither. The Hessians 
homing districts in the north, it is not were so diminished in battle wdth the 
sin'iirisnig that under Carolingian sway Suevi, who were first affected by the 
tliese two codes were united in one, attempt of the emigrants to resume their 
which held good in the Thuringian dis- lands, that at length both nationalities 
tricls ol Fngili and Mhrinofeld ; the less found the available land sufficient for 
so, as these two jrcojiles had been neigh- their purposes. 

hours for centuries in Central Germany. In S3J, shortly alter the subjugation of 

Al the jioint wliere these Angles and the Thuringians, the Merovingians incor- 
\’arini were settled, and, in fact, evcty- poratccl the Burgundian kingilom in 
wliere to tlic east of the old Thuringian b ri s fheir empire, also the district 
districts, settlements were thus lying . of the Alamanni, who were 

\-acant for homeless ])eojrles — we also formerly under the pro- 

lind Frisians in the district of Friesenfeld — ^ ^ tectorate of Theoderic at the 

for the reason that these districts were moment when Witichis abandoned the 
menaceil by the advances of the Slavs. Ostrogoth part of Gaul. 

Similarly the ” Helvetian Desert,” though The Franks were now' neighbours of 
not occujiicd by the Teutons, hacl formerly the Baioarii, or Bavarians, and afterwards 
attracted and retained such Kells as, incorporated this nationality w'ithin their 
in the words of Tacitus, had been made empire, towards the middle of the sixth 
desiieralc by necessitj-. Thus the Saxons, century, apparently by peaceful methods, 
who liad turned to the Eastern Harz The family of the Agilolfings, which was 
after the destruction of the Thuringian equal in rank to the royal houses, and 
kingdom, may not have felt themselves superior to the five other noble families 
entirely comfortalile. When the Lombards of the Bavarian federation in respect of 
started to Italy, an independent Ixind of w'ergelds, retained, or thus acquired, the 
.Saxons, said to be more than 20,000 leadership of the Bavarian people ; the 
strong, accomjjanied them. A gap was latter alternative is the more probable, 
thus formed on the Slav frontier, and this Possibly the Agilolfings were Franks 
the Frankish governor hastened to stop transferred to this district. The Merovin- 
The Smart Swabian settlere — that [is, gians naturally could not permit the 
Policy of German Suevi, not of the existence of other kings, and certainly of 

the Franks ■^l^ini'innic tribe — who w'ere none with full governing powers in their 
given the districts of the own empire, beside themselves ; hence the 
Bode and the Dipper for colonisation, well-known Roman term dux, the title 
This inforrnation suggests that the cession of the provincial military commander, 
to the allied Saxons of territory from which had been borne, for instance, by 
the East Harz to the Elbe in 531 may Alaric in Illyria, was employed in the 
lia\'e been a clever ])icce of far-sighted comparatively similar case of Bavaria, 
hrankish policj', intended to form a After the Lombards hacl become masters 
bariier against the Slavs. The existence of on the plains of the Po, local differences 
a mediceval Hassingau ” also points to and collisions began in the Alps between 
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AFTER THE DEFEAT OF THE SARACENS : CHARLES MARTEL ENTERING PARIS 


Mayor of the palace to the Frankish king of Austrasia, succeeding his father, Pippin, in the office, Charles Martel 
fought successfully against the Frisians, Saxons, Bavatians, and Alamanni. All these victories, however,^ were 
erlipsed by his great triumph over the Saracens, whom he utterly routed in the hard-fought battle of Tours in 
This victory saved Western Europe from the Moslem domination, which was then imminent. Martel, as represented 
in this illustration of the event received an enthusiastic welcome when he entered Paris after thc^cpoch-making battle. 
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■themselves and the grandsons of Clov s, 
which eventually became lengthy wars, 
under the continued impulse of Byzantine 
dijdomacy and money expended in sub- 
sidising the Franks. On the Frankish 
side, the struggle is marked by an effort 
to extend their territory to the Italian 
mountains, while the Lombards were 
„ anxious to a^ipear as the heirs 
The N<!w Ostrogoths, and to 

secure their former supremacy 
° * m Southern Gaul. At the 

same time the Franks and Lombards 
did not respectively determine the des- 
tinies of the Teutonic world, as Clovis 
and Theoderic had once done ; nor did 
the new masters of Italy, who were not 
yet in full occupation of the country, 
anil had difficulty in making head against 
Byzantium, attempt to follow any im- 
jierial ])olicy in W'estern or Central Europe. 
The old Iricnds of the Lombards, the 
Bavarians, had gone over to their side, 
notwithstanding their inclusion in the 
Frankish monarchy. . 4 fter some attacks 
of the Franks, which seem to have been 
delivered with gi'eater vigour, these cam- 
paigns ended in the year 590. The 
Merovingians gave up their attempts to 
secure influence in Italy, which they had 
continued for more than half a century 
at various intervals, and refrained on 
their side from interference with the 
Lombards in Southern Gaul. 

The indecision of the Italian policy of 
the Franks, the loose connection of the 
Bavarians with the Frankish Empire, and 
other indications of decay, are to be 
explained by that cause which acted as a 
disruptive or weakening influence upon 
the Teutonic cm])ires in general — namely, 
the family struggles within the reigning 
dynasties ; these invariably revived upon 
every question of policy or other pretext, 
and the special course which they ran 
among the ^lerovingians will justify 
relerence to them as the struggles of 
Rise of the and Fredegunde 

Frankish ? important result of 
Nobility struggles is the rise 

of the new Frankish nobility. 
C.'ovis had thoroughly exterminated the 
old noble families. Thus the Franks 
of the Merovingian period surprise our 
constitutional historians by the fact that, 
in contrast with the Alamanni, the 
Bavarians, or the Saxons, they possessed 
no aristocracy or nobility standing im- 
mediately below the crown. The new 
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aristocracy was one of service, and 
arose among the superior secular and 
ecclesiastical officials. Distinguished from 
these was the Mayor of the Palace, whose 
office originally represented the royal 
prerogatives which were derived from the 
patrid potestas of early German society — 
a jxiwer exercised over followers and 
household servants, and now increased in 
proportion as that power had extended. 

Among the Visigoths, Burgundians, and 
Anglo-Sa.xons the major domtts never 
became more than a distinguished master 
of the household — the title is borrowed 
from the Roman official of that name, 
in accordance with the early German 
reluctance to form new words and titles 
from the native language. The Frankish 
mayor became the chief superv'sory 
official and overseer both of the king’s 
property and of all court and state offices. 
Eventually powerful “ nobles ” in the 
gradually increasing lands of the empire, 
such as Austrasia, Burgundy, and Neustria, 
which were enlarged despite the partitions 
and struggles of the Merovingians, made 
this important office a personal and family 
. possession ; they then speedily 
theV 7l of their vassals in 

Bruokilde Wng’s service, and began 
to use them as a weapon 
against him. This connection between the 
mayoralty and the rising aristocracy 
eventually led to the fall of Brunhilde. 

Although the Merovingian royal house 
was never lacking in leading characters, 
this connection never allowed such leaders 
full access to sovereignty and adminis- 
trative power ; it was a connection 
prepared by Clovis and actually used by 
his descendants in conjunction with Roman 
conceptions of supremacy. The Teu- 
tonic communities of the Frankish people 
came into existence only during the 
military mobilisations held in different 
years, and were only occasionally con- 
cerned with political affairs, while the 
action of the Crown was restricted by a 
continuous and more or less constitutional 
co-ojreration of “ nobles.” Moreover, the 
nobility, as ruling aristocracies are ever 
particularist — for community of interests 
is destroyed by excess of unity — frustrated 
those opportunities which occurred for 
concentrating the dynastic government of 
the whole Frankish kingdom in one person. 

It was not until the mayoral system 
grew sufficiently strong to pursue its 
own ambitions or dynastic purposes. 
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and to employ the militarj’ forces of the 
official nobility, notwithstanding their 
territorial and i)articularist tendencies, 
that the struggle began afresh for supreme 
power within the Frankisli kingdom. In 
this struggle succumbed successively the 
Austrasian mayor. Grimoald. a .son of the 
elder Pippin, and the Neustrian, Ebruinor 
Ebroin, the latter upon his first attempt. 
After Ebruin was murdered, in 681, at the 
moment of his success, 
the nephew of Grimoald 
and the grandson of 
Bishop Arnulf of Metz, 
upon his father’s side. 

Pippin of Herstal, the 
major domus of Aus- 
trasia, became the mayor 
of the whole Frank 
Empire by his victory 
at Testri, near Peronne 
and St. Quentin, in 6S7. 

The kings of the iNIero- 
vingian dynasty then 
became of no import- 
ance. Compared with 
the mayor of the p.dace, 
they occupied a position 
analogous to that which 
belonged after 934 to 
the caliphs of Bagdad, as 
compared with the Emir 
al - Omra, or to the 
Japanese Mikado before 
1867, compared with the 
Shogun. After the victory 
of Testri there “ reigned,” 
in the words of the annals 
composed shortly after 
that event, the family of 
Arnulf and Pii)piii, united 
in the person of Pippin, 
which was afterwards 
known as Carolingian. 

Pippin began the task of 
incorporating the Frisians 
in the empire with greater 
determination than had 
been previously brought 
to the attemjjt. He also tried, by force 
of arms, to subjugate the alienated 
Alamanni ; their dukes had risen from 
their position of officials to become 
national leaders in the wide sense of the 
term, and leaders of a nation which re- 
garded itself as a special and indejiendent 
race. The Frisians were among those 
Teuton tribes who had been most strongly 
influenced and utilised by the Romans, 


and during the Carolingian period they 
tlisplayed the greatest capacity of all the 
Germans for trade and manufacturing 
pursuits : their political and constitutional 
organisation remained, however, for cen- 
turies far removed from the characteristics 
of the old German institutions. 

Though we cannot gain much informa- 
tion about their earlier history, we ran yet 
see that, about 1300, their institutions 


Neustria — and the Sa.vons — the East- 
phalians, Angrians, and M’estphalians. 

The Frisians had been visited since th .■ 
outset of the seventh century both by 
Franks and by missionaries. As among 
the Visigoths during the Dacian period, 
and afterwards among the Danes, or as, 
in the case of Catholicism, among the 
Burgundians, the missions had been largely 
supported by the political interests and 
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WARRIOR OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 
This statue of a Frankish warrior, which 
stands in the Rotiian>Gcrinan Museum at 
Mainz, was reconstructed from discoveries in 
burial places of the fifth to eigrhth centuries. 


coiTespoiidccl With those 
current in the past federal 
epochs of other nations, 
and were analogous to 
those of the Alamanni in 
the fourth century. The 
Folk, with its assemblies 
and its noble families, 
formed a unit of organisa- 
tion. Ever}' year at a 
special time, namely, in 
(lie sjiring — Whitsuntide 
was the season provided 
by Christianity, which was 
driving otit or transform- 
ing the institutions of 
heathen ]iriesthood — the 
general assembly of all 
Frisians met at I'jistalls- 
boom, near Auricli. ami 
discussed the affairs of 
the federation and such 
matters as war and peace. 
The customary law of the 
Frisians was developed 
for th; individual com- 
munities, and also for 
the whole of Friesland, 
by the legislative activity 
of the annual assembly. 
We have, observed the 
jirocess by which the 
Folk becomes a nation in 
the case of the Franks 
— Salii and Ribuarii — 
and how it was carried 
out by pure geographical 
distribution among the 
Lombard.! — Austria and 
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aims of individual nobles. After the 
middle of the seventh century Aldgild is 
known both as duke and as king of the 
Frisians in the annals which we owe to his 
influence ; similarly Ratbod, who was 
afterwards conquered by Pippin at Wyk- 
te-Durstede, bore a Frankish title equiva- 
lent to that of duke, while his position must 
. , be reearded as equivalent 

Rivalries and ducal status among 

Struggles of the ^he Bavarians and Ala- 

o e ri es jjja,nni. The prospect of any 
general leadership of the Frisian nationality 
was, however, destroyed by the rivalry 
and the struggles of the noble tribes. 

When the Carolingians occupied the 
})osilion of king and had ceased to be 
merely higlier oflicials, it was inevitable 
that they should absorb famih' rights 
us they exercised their authority and 
interfered in the struggles of relatives 
which thence arose. This process began 
immediately after the death of Pippin, 
and Charles JIartel emerged victorious. 

Although he was never able to con- 
solidate the einjiire as a whole, his efforts 
were by no means fruitless, and his 
achievements were ])erhaps limited at the 
moment b}' the aijproach of a se ious 
d.'inger, the invasion of Frankish Gaul by 
the Spanish Arabs. The struggle against 
the Arabs was continued from 730 to 740, 
and was not' definitely settled by the 
famous battle in 733 at Old Poitiers. 
'I'he successful reinilse of Islam from 
Central Europe not only proved the salva- 
tion of M'estern Christianity, of Roman 
ci\-ilisation re^•ived by the Teutons, and 
of the general Indo-European character 
of the comjiosite races in Eurojie, but also 
ga\’e a considerable imjmlse to new de- 
vclo])menls. The necessity of keeping a 
standing cai’alry force under arms in 
Southern Gaul for the long struggle with 
the Saracens stimulated the process of 
transforming the German militaiy system 
in the direction of chivalry. Among the 
-i Frankish iiortions of the empire 
Repulses” transformation of the Teu- 
Islam tonic army into a cavalry force 
was a process which had gradu- 
ally pervaded the remaining tribes, though 
the Saxons and Frisians were least affected. 

In sjrite of all the efforts and the 
imperial power which Charles the Great 
exerted to secure the direct adminis- 
trative action of the state upon questions 
of government, all official duties and 
responsibilities committed to other hands 
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assumed a form of feudal dependence, 
and this the more easily, as the advance 
of agricultural ]irogress involved the 
payment of all rewards in the form of 
arable ground and soil. The possession 
of offices, the capable management of 
■surplus products, the continual entrance 
into some feudal relation of free men 
who wished to be relieved of their public 
duties or the difficulties of existence, 
the exemption of influential lords from 
the general duties of state administration, 
and the grant of judicial powers over their 
possessions and their people — these were 
all influences which sleadil}^ advanced 
the size and the independence of great 
territorial domains. 

It was, however, the Church which 
turned its landed property to special 
account in acquiring administrative powers 
and lordship. She received far more 
extensive immunities than the laymen. 
She was not discouraged bj' any temporary 
decrease of possessions or power, such as 
took place when Charles Martel, finding 
large supijlies necessary for the repulse 
of the Saracens, procured them by wide 
_ appropriation of Church ])ro- 

WoTto”* property which 

Christianity V 

regarded as subject to the 

Church. His sons agreed to return what 
they could. The Church, however, was 
able to make use of any opportunity. 

About the time when the armies of 
the Austrasians and other Germans had 
saved the West from Jlohammedanism, 
and during the following decade, the 
Frisians, the middle and the Southern 
Germans, were largely w'on over to 
Christianity, and their districts subjected 
to Church organisation, by means of 
the missions of Anglo-Saxon and Frankish 
evangelists, and especially by the pioneer 
work of the Anglo-Saxon Winfried. The 
Teuton conceived of his Christianity as 
giving him membership in a greater 
community, wider than his own tribal 
district, or his most extended conception 
of the Folk, an idea which in the political 
world was to dawn upon him much more 
slowly. Nor was this the only common 
point of interest which bound the Frankish 
mayors of the palace to the Church and 
induced them to regard the universal 
claims of the Bishop of Rome, which 
Winfried invariably exalted above his 
own, as coincident with their own interests. 

Eduard Heyck 





ROLAND, THE HERO OF THE NATIONAL EPIC OF FRANCE 

A u of (']i,ir](‘tnri}riiu .iml tin* of lii<i piiluthiit, Koi,iu<l In^Miiic the shi'nio nf aiui romance. On Charlemagne’s return from 

S|-.uii, R(il.iiiil. I (■iiimamlin^ the nMr>|'unr<I. fell iiitu ,in anihuscmh* in the defile of KnnreViilies .m«l ]ierisiit‘<l with tlm flower of iTCliLlt chh’.ilry. 
Hi-» f.ihulous swi.fl nomiincil imhruketi after h« h.nl struck it ten limes on A rock, .imi Jetfond tells tlial he finally threw it into a i>oismie«l stre.mi. 
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THE EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE 

IN THE DAYS OF ITS POWER AND GLORY 

the two sons of Charles Martel who The newly crowned monarch received 

succeeded jointly to the position of the titlcof Patricius of the Romans — that 
mayor of the palace, Carloman shortly is to say, protector of the Romans and of 
retired to a monastery, lca^’ing Pippin — the Pope, and thus occupied a ] 50 sition 
Pepin le Bref — at the head of the Frankish which had hitherto been held by the liast 
dominion. The only thing wanting to con- Roman emperor residing in Byzantium, 
firm the power of his predecessors within In return, Pippin conducted two trium- 
the Frankish Empire had been the title of jihant cam^iaigns against the Lombard 
king, which was something more than a king, Aistulf, whom he forced to surrender 
trifle in the eyes of the people ; Pippin the territory taken from the Pope. To 
determined to secure this title with the ^ the Pope was given, besides the 

help of the ecclesiastical power. f*»K**p* i e.varchate of Ravenna and the 

The representatives of St. Peter in their ***** Pentapolis, the whole of the 

little “ Patrimonium ’’ on the shores of coast line from the south of the 

the Tiber, with Rome as its capital, Po to Ancona, without reference to the 
continually felt the itrcssure exerted by claims which Byzantium could lay to 
the Lombards, who from 568 had exjxdled these last-named possessions, 
the Byzantines from Ital}' after their The Donation of Pippin is the begin- 
Ostrogoth triumphs, though the Lombard ning of the later increase, in the secular 
want of a navy obliged them to leave the power of the Pojies ; their position 
Byzantines in possession of Venice, the largely distracted the interests of the 
three islands of Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, occupants of this highest spiritual dignity 
and of the southern point of Italy, from their ecclesiastical calling and in- 
Hence, as early as the time of Charles volved them in secular partisanship and 
JIartel, the Curia had conceived the plan policies ; at tlie same time it gave them 
of using the warlike Franks to crush the some independence in their dealings with 
Lombards, who had grown enfeebled in the great European j)Owers, the jjetty 
the milder climate of Italy and by their princes of Italy, and the incorrigible insub- 
contact with the moral degeneration of ordination of the Roman populace. 

Roman culture. Upon the receipt of a secret The Lombard kingdom remained for the 

missive from Stejihen IV., Pi])])in invited moment inde])endcnt ; Aistulf, however, 
the Pope to visit the Frankish Empire, i)aid tribute, and the appointment of his 
and promised him a safe conduct through successor, Desiderius, was subject to 

the Lombard teiTitory. The two met at Frankish ajijwoval. Desiderius naturally ' 

„ Ponthion, on the IMarne, on joined l^yzaiilium, the rights of which had 

^ere I ary f,th, 745. Pippin been infringed equally with his Own by the 

Estabiuhed subsequently anointed as Franks ; the independent lords of Bene- 
king at Soissons (July 25th) ventum and Spoleto turned for support to 
notwithstanding the representations of his the Frankish Em])ire. It is obvious that 
brother Carloman. Pippin’s two sons were in this state of affairs the Frankish ruler 
anointed with himself. Thus the dignity did not become dependent on the Pope, 
which he had seized became a hereditary who required his protection against the 
monarchy resting upon divine right, and the Lombards, the Byzantines, the inhabi- 

allegiance of the Franks to Pippin and his tants of Rome, and the petty princes of 

descendants became imperative. As early Italy. It is clear that the Pope was rather 
as 751, the nominal monarch, Childeric III., depending u])on the Franks, and this 
had been illegally dej)osed in the diet at relationshi]') served to increase the halo 

Soissons and sent into a monastery. of religious sanctity surrounding . the 
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kingship which the Frankish ruler had 
assumed. 

Once in possession of this predominant 
position, which e.xtcnded , 
far beyond the limits of 
the Frankish Itinjiirc 
proper, Pi])]iin had no 
difficulty in humiliating 
and subjugating refrac- 
tory neighbot.vs. Thus 
Aquitame, over which 
many struggles hatl been 
fougiit, came permanently 
into his ])ossession in jUS : 
eleven years previously 
Duke Tassilo of Bavaria 
had taken the oath of 
allegiance. Only the free 
Sa.xons — who inhabit ed 

the right bank of the 
Rhine to the Lower El lie, 
dividetl into four groups 
of West- and East- 
Phalians, Angrians and 



PIPPIN THE FIRST KING 
Sixcceeding* hts father, Charles Martel, at the 


.ingr, which 

had not been held by his predecessors. He 
gained his end, being anointed at Soissons. 


jiarlitioii 
his death, 
two sons. 


North Alhingians— were head of tlie Frankish dominion, Pippin at once 

, , . P. , . , 1 set liimseU to secure the title of Kin 

able to maintain their old 
faith and jiossessions, 
though obliged to make certain iiaymcnts 
of tribute. The unity of this e.xtcnded 
empire was e.xiiressed in the 
which Piiipin carried out Iiefore 
on September 24th, /(hS. His 
Charles and Carlom.'in, 
received districts contain- 
ing a mi.xed population 
of Teutonic :ind Romance 
elements under conditions 
])resupi losing the common 
government fit the wliole. 

These careful licginnings 
of the coinpichensi\c 
enqiire wliich Pijijiin had 
secured were steadily e.v- 
tended bv his son tlhiirles 
the Creat, or Charle- 
magne; the co|ii!ig-stone 
o' the whole fabric was 
the inqierial (li,enity ;ind 
the succession to 
tion of the ( 
ancient Rome, unite 
a right of protectorate 


.0 the posi- , j 

C.'csars in i„ * “e-*' , JK 
ill i t e ( h\' i t h u-: Ji • i'- 



THE LAST MEROVINGIAN KING 
+lw ,..u r\ Though Childcric was the nominal monarch of 

0 \ Cr tllC ^V^0]0 of Cliris- the Frankish dominion, the reins of govern- 
tianitv. The first sten ”*ent were in the hands of Pippin, The Pope 
,* 1 • j* /II that tlic man who actually ruled should 

was the subjection of all sit on the throne. Clislderic was. therefore, 

Teutonic peoples who still ^ 

retained their independence of the Frankish 
Empire. The most dangerous enemies 
Were the heathen 
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of conquering this nationality was the 
more difficult for the reason that it was 
necessary to subjugate one tribal district 
after another, and that 
every failure inspired a 
revolt, which ran through 
every canton of the three 
tribes, as far as the 
frontier of the Eider in 
Xordalbingia. Hence the 
final sulijugation and 
con\'ersion to Christianity 
of this last bulwark of the 
old Teutonic freedom was 
a process e.xtending over 
some thirty years — 772 to 
S04. 

As early as 777, at the 
diet of Paderborn, after 
two unsuccessful battles, 
the Saxon chiefs had 
offered their submission, 
undertaking to forfeit 
their freedom and posses- 
sions it they disavowed 
the Christian faith or 
broke away from their 
fidelity to Charles, his sons, and the 
Franks. The most bitter enemy of the 
Franks was Widukind, who had been 
apjiointed duke by the general assembly 
at Harklo on the Weser ; he escaped the 
obligation of this agree- 
ment. and of baptism, by 
a flight into the Danish 
land across the Eider. 
While Charles was fight- 
ing in S])ain against the 
Arab Omayyads in 778, 
the revolt broke out 
afresh. Under the leader- 
shij) of Widukind the 
rebels advanced to the 
Rhine, supported by the 
Danes and Frisians, de- 
vastating Thuringia and 
Hesse and destroying the 
Christian colonies. In 
780 tliey were recon- 
quered as far as the Elbe, 
and their land was divided 
into countries according 
to the Frankish method, 
native magnates being 
appointed counts. At the 
memorable assembly of 
Liiqispringe in 782,Christianity was imposed 
upon them by strict legislation. Forcible 


Sa.xons, and the task entry into Christian cliurches, disrcganl 
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of Cbxistian fasts, or tho muv(.U-'r of the 
clergy, were tnaJo piLiiishable with death. 
Upon their baptism, the Savons were to 
forsake the devil atul the heathen gods 
— in the opinion of the Church the latter 
were the tools of tin- d,-vil and to ac- 
knowledge the Trinitv in Unity. The 
pacincation seemed so tar complete that 
in 7S2 Charles inmle a lcv\ I'f his new 
subjects to complete his expedition against 
the Wendisli Ssubs on tlie Saale. The 
Saxons, howeter, 
attacked the Franks 
on the march tit 
Siintel, between Han- 
over and Hamlyn, 
and defeated them. 

Charles took a ernel 
revenge, executing his 
Saxon prisone. s. who 
are reiK>rtcd to have 
been 4.500 in number, 
at \’erden on the 
Aller ; this w.is the 
signal for a general 
revolt, but the vic- 
tories of Charles at 
Detmold and on tlie 
Hasa in 783 finally 
secured the success of 
Christianity in 
Saxony. The leaders 

and all the nobles 
were baptised, includ- 
ing Widukind and liis 
comrade Abhio, at 
Attignr . in 785. 

The newly subj f:C ted 
territory was now 

divided into the 

episcopal sees of Hal- 
berstadt, Paderborn, 

.Minden, .Miinster, 

Osnabriick, Verden, 
and firemen. The 

system of tithes was 
introduced and the 
Frankish f-ystem ot 
military service itiijxised upon the Saxons. 
Once again - 7112 and following years - irri- 
tation against these two latter innovations 
ended in a rebellion, which was punished by 
the transportation of 10,000 Sa.\oii families 
to the Frankish Empire; in the lands thus 
left vacant Frankish colonists were settled. 
In this way the slreiigtii of the old race was 
broken. The siijijiosi'd peace of Salz,” 
■ oncliided in 8oj. on the Frankish Saale, 
cannot be proved by documentary evidence. 



THE GREAT CHARLEMAGNE 
This illustration, taken from the paintiwt; by Albert 
Durer, in 1510, represents the fi^reat Charletnagiie in 
the coronation robes of a Germau emperor of that period. 


The religious character of these long 
wars was outwaidly indicated b-y the 
presence ot missionaries and of the relics 
ot the saints with the armies. The 
tlliristian " message i>f pixice ” was intro- 
iliiied t'v armed fevi e .nul b'oodv persecu- 
liviiis, methotU lepeatevl ooo years later 
ill the Huguenot wars under Louis XIV. 
fhese lucthods, however, were in com- 
plete accord with the arbitrary spirit of 
ihe times. 'I'he woik of cmiversiou was 
sooii timily touiuled. 
aiul the execution of 
the more stringent 
laws could afterwards 
be abandoned. Chris- 
tiamcv became the 
pioneer of civilisa- 
tion, and ujKiu the 
eioiioimc side the 
Saxon tenitory was 
improv.'d by the care- 
tul cultivation of 
the ecclesia.stical 
dofi'ams. 

I'he hold wliicli 
fhiistian lile and 
ihou.gfit had gaiiud 
even upon the lower 
cl.isses is shown bv 
the gospel harmony 
ol the “ Heliaiul 
comjiosed about bjo 
by a b.ixoii peasant, a 
poetical idealisation 
of the work of Christ, 
based upon the Bible 
n;irr.ai\e. On the. 
other hand, no 
religions interests 
iulliieiii'ed the wars 
by winch Chailes 
lorci'il the Lombauls. 
Bavaii.uis, D.iiks, 
Wends, and Awns 
either to become 
ini ori>oraleil viitli his 
empiie or to recog- 
nise his supremacy. Tlio campaign in 
Spain was insjiircd only liy the tlesire to 
secure the Frankish frontier against .1 
repetition of the Aloorisli invasion. Foi 
this purpo.se Charles fouglii in alliaine 
with the Arab king ol Saragossa ag.unsi 
his enemy the caliph Abd iir-Rahiiiaii 
a Christian thus uniting w'ith an unbe- 
liever, as, durii the Crusades, the 
Knights Templars occasioiialJy helped the 
Mohammedans against tlieirco-reiigionists. 



CHARLEMAGNE RECEIVING THE SUBMISSION OF WIDUKIND 


When Charles the Great, better known as Charlemagne, succeeded his father, Pippin, on the throne, he set himself to 
subjugate all the Teutonic peoples who still retained their independence of the Frankish Empire. One of the bitterest 
of these enemies was Widukind, who led a revolt while Charlemagne was fighting in Spain, and, supported by the 
Danes and Frisians, devastated Thuringia and Hesse and destroyed the Christian colonies. Widukind, however, finally 
yielded to Charlemagne's power, and, adopting Christianity, which had been imposed by legislation, was baptised in TS,'). 


The destruction of the Frankish rear- 
guard in the valley of Roncevalles, the 
historical nucleus of the Chanson de 
Uoland,’’ was due to the Basque moun- 
taineers aiul not to the Aralss, who, 
li<iwe\-er, ax'ailed themselves of this dc- 
leat to regain the territory conquered 
by Charles. 

The Frankish monarch and the papacy 
also stood in close alliance, even in cases 
where mailers of European policy were 
concerned rather than ecclesiastical and 
religions questions. It was to this alliance 
that the Lombard kingdom fell a victim 
in 774. Dcsiderius had renewed his 
attacks upon the papal possessions, and 
had, moreover, entered into close relations 
with Charles’ brother Carloman and his 
familv, who were hostile to the emperor. 

Desiderius_ had recognised the two 
sons of Carloman, who were not yet 
of age, as Frankish kings after their 
father’s death, in 771. The family dissen- 
sion thus threatened was averted by the 
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premature death of Carloman, upon wliich 
Charles was appointed sole ruler by a 
decree of the national assembly, and the 
nephews were jjassed over. None the less, 
after a victorious campaign, Charles i)ut 
an end to the independence of the Lom- 
bard state, was crowned at Alilan, divided 
the conquered territory into counties, 
and introduced the judicial and military 
f rganisation of the Frankish Empire. 
Desiderius was sent into a monastery, tlie 
usual fate of troublesome competitors in 
that age. Charles thereupon hastened to 
Rome to take part in the Easter festivals 
of A])ril 3rd, 774 ; he was received in 
solemn procession and concluded an 
alliance of friendship with Pope Hadrian at 
the tomb of the Apostle Peter. There is 
no doubt he then renewed the Donation 
made by his father ; it is, however, 
more than doubtful whether, as a papal 
record asserts, he conferred Parma, 
Mantua, Reggio, Venice, Spoleto, and 
Corsica upon the papal chair as fiefs. Of 
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these supposed grants Charles himself following year by the imperial diet at 
retained Spoleto after the conquest of the Ingelheim, though Charles commuted his 
Lombard kingdom. Even though these sentence to confinement in the monastery 
and other districts were declared papal of St. Goar. Bavaria was united with 
possessions by a decree of Louis the Franconia ; the limits of the empire were 
Pious in the j'ear S17. the points at extended to the Saale and the Wilzes in 
issue were then claims and desires rather Pomerania, the East Mark, Austria, thus 
than actual rights of practical possession, becoming the frontier against the Avars, 
We find the king and Pope agi'eed ujion and the Mark of Brandenburg securing 
the desirability of overthrowing Tassilo, the empire against the Slav Soibs. Tl’e 
the last Bavarian duke. He had re- territory taken from the Avars, from the 
newed his old oath of allegiance and had Enns to the Raba, was given up to Frankish 
given hostages, but was administering his colonists, and Christianity in the Danube 
territory from the Lech to the Enns as district was revived by the foundation 
an independent prince. Charters were of the Archbishopric of Salzburg, 
dated by the years of his reign and he had Charles had many opportunities for 
appointed his son to succeed him. In using his position as protector of the 
the year 787 negotiations took place in papacy after the accession to that dignity 
Rome between his ambassadors and those - of Leo III. on December 26th, 795. Leo 
of Charles, though the latter were not sent the banner of the city of Rome and the 
given full powers to treat. keys of St. Peter’s tomb to the Frankish 

The Pope threatened the duke with king, while Charles used the protectorate 
excommunication if he broke his thus given to him b\' advising the Pope 
faith. L’pon the comiilaint of certain to follow the canonical rules and to avoid 
treacherous Bavarians that Tassilo had simony. In the year 799 there broke out 
joined Charles’ enemies— the Avars, against Leo a popular revolt which was 
who were collected at the Theiss — the instigated by his immediate relations, 
duke was condemned to death in the The threatened Pope flcel to Charles, and 



ANOINTING THE YOUTHFUL CHARLES THE GREAT AS KING OF THE FRANK.S 


From ihc pdiiiiiitg by SchnorrYon CarolsfeUl .«t Jlunich 

. 54^5 
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was brought back to Rome by force of 
arms. Before Christmas, in the year 800, 
Charles held a court at Rome to decide 
between the Pope and his opponents. The 
latter did not venture to bring any proof 
of their accusations, while the former 
swore to his innocence ; and at his request 
his opponents, who had been condemried 
to death, were punished only with exile. 
On December 25th Charles was crowned 
emperor in the church of St. Peter ; the 
matter had been previously discussed, but 
was carried out in a form distasteful to 
him, as it seemed to confer too large 
a measure of independence upon the Poire, 
who required his help, though upon this 
occasion the Pope himself bent the knee 


Ciesars. Hisrela- 
tionswith Byzantium were already strained, 
and this tension, accentuated by dogmatic 
quarrels and the di^■ision of the Greek 
Church from the Roman, would no doubt 
have led to an a]ipeal to arms had not the 
military weakness and dissensions of the 
Byzantin ■ hmpire lorced the authorities 
to compliance. For a time the project 
was even entertained of a marriage 
between Charles, who was nearly si.xty 
years of age, and the Empress Irene. 
Charles also asserted his superiority over 
the Eastern Empire by his arbitrary inter- 
ference in the lengthy quarrel concerning 
the adoration of pictures. An assembly 
of Frankish bishops at Frankfort declared 
in 794 against this practice, the resumption 


of which had been ordered by the 
Empress Irene. He also wounded the 
pride of the Byzantines in 799 when he 
received the keys of the Holy Sepulchre 
and of the city of Jerusalem from the 
patriarch, thus coming forward as pro- 
tector of the Holy Land. This fact in no 
way disturbed the friendly charactei of 
his relations with the Abbasid caliph, 
Harun al Raschid, who kept peace with 
the patriarch. In 811 Byzantium was 
obliged to recognise the imperial siqire- 
macy of Charles, and received Venice as 
the price. 

The last decade of Charles’ reign was 
disturbed, ajiart from some frontier vvars, 
onlv b\' a dangerous invasion of the 
Danish ruler 
Gottfried, who 
made a trium- 
phant advance 
with a large fleet 
on the Frisian 
coast and threat- 
ened with de- 
struction the 
Christian colonies 
in the north ol 
Germany. As 
no fleet of war 
existed, the chas- 
tisement of this 
enem}^ was out of 
the question, and 
the danger was 
averted only hy 
Gottfried’s mur- 
der in 810. The 
east and south 
frontiers of the 
empire were, how- 
ever, , firmlj' de- 
fended by the Marks, under the command 
of warlike counts. These were : the East 
Mark, protecting Thuringia and Franconia 
against the Avars, Sorbs and Bohemians ; 
and in the south the Spanish Mark, which 
was organised in the year 810 after the 
reconquest of the district between the 
PjTcnces and the Ebro. In the year 80O 
Charles divided his territory, according to 
the tradition of his house, among his three 
sons, Charles, Pippin and Louis, upon 
principles that secured the chief power to 
the eldest, and were intended to maintain 
a close federal alliance between the three 
parts of the empire. The death of the 
two eldest sons (810-811) overthrew' these 
arrangements, and on September nth. 


before the ruler 
of Christianity. 

Thus the ]iolit- 
ical unity ol Ihc 
nations of Europe 
h.'id recei^■cd the 
blessing of the 
Church, for 
Charles’ empire 
included the 
countries from 
the Pyrenees to 
the North .Sea 
and from 
Eider to 
A])ennincs. 
regarding 
claims of Byzan- 
tium to the title 
of Roman Em- 
])ire. the Frankish 
monarch n 0 w 
ruled as the 
successor of the 



CROWN OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 
This symbol of royal power, known as tbe Crown of Charlemagne, or 
the Crown of the Holy Roman Empire, is in the Treasury at Vienna. 
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813, Charles himself crov’r-.’cl his yoiiiig.‘st 
son as emperor, without the assistance of 
the Pope, who was entirely subordinate 
to his will. 

Charles had realised the idea of a 
Ca-'sar-Pope— that is to say, the union of 
the secular and ecclesiastical 
The Great government and 

r rk *°r administration of his wide em- 
o ar es aimed at unlimited 

power. Frankish kings had originalh’ been 
nothing more than the first among their 
vassals. At the time of the conquest of 
the Roman districts the leaders nominally 
possessed the right to dispose of all mili- 
tary' acquisitions : but, in order to secure 
the fidelity of their soldiers, they were 
obliged to make a general and equal divi- 
sion of all land and property. From the 
stage of communistic enjoyment of the 
land, that of ]irivate ownership was bound 
to arise, as the kings, in order to secure 
adherents, were accustomed to confer land 
upon nobles fora.gricnltural purposes, which 
land was thus given as private property. 

The occupation of such allodial land 
— that is to say. of land held in free- 
hold — imiilicd an obligation to serve in 
war, to provide an armed force, and to 
administer justice in the smaller divisions 
of the counties. During the continual 
wars the fields lay fallow and property 
was ravaged. Hence the smaller free- 
holders aciojitcd the method of surrender- 
ing their ])ro])erty to some noble, or to the 
Church, from whom they received it back 
as a lief (bcncficiinn) for a yearly rent. 
A long-standing custom was the confer- 
ment of ( hurch jiropcriy ujion smaller 
men. or the grant of it by royal decree, 
uniler terms which provi ’cd for its even- 
tual refurn, to nobles for a rental, which 
was generally im])aid. Charles Hartel 
was especially fond of this form of grant. 
The great landowners also made grants of 
small estates in return for payment in kind 
and product. 

Charles the Great wisely strove to 
protect the freennen. supporting their 
j , independence, and creating a 
R^gar^for bureaucracy dependent 

the Poor only upon himself. For this pur- 
pose the obligations of the free- 
men were strictly regulated, and the counts, 
who were chiefly territorial owmers anrl 
used their power to plunder the peasants, 
were prohibited from any attempt to 
destroy the independence of that class. 
The poorer men were relieved by Charles 
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of the duty of personal military service, 
by the regulation that several might join 
to equip one man. Those parts of the 
empire which lay at a considerable distance 
from the seat of the war were partially 
relieved of the necessity for service. 

Charles also limited the number of court 
days and assembly days. General meet- 
ings of the freemen of the county were 
to be held only thrice a year, to discuss 
the most important matters affecting the 
rights and welfare of the community ; 
all other judicial sessions took place under 
the presidency of the count, and after 
about 775 seven assessors only were 
summoned to attend, as representing the 
communities. These were chosen from 
the principal men by the royal “ missi 
dominici ’* (itinerant commissioners), the 
supervisory officials of the county, while 
the counts had a voice in the matter. 
These measures did not, however, secure 
self-government or real communal free- 
dom. Charles was chiefly an.\ious to 
increase the prosperity of the freeman. 
His own estates were regarded as models of 
their kind. He was accustomed to examine 
the smallest details, to look over the ac- 
Humble counts, and to increase the 
p”rliu in * productive powers of the non- 
Royal Palace His Wife and daughters 

managed the household per- 
sonally. and were obliged to spin and 
card wool. This high example exercised 
a stimulating influence upon agriculture. 
Villages and courts arose where formerly 
the land had been fallow. Trade also 
revived. Military roads went along the 
Rhine to the North Sea, from the Elbe 
to the Black and Adriatic Seas. Feuds 
and other disturbances of the peace were 
suppressed by stern regulations. 

The administration of justice was the 
object of the emperor’s special care. 
Every week a communal court was held 
under the presidency of a Hundred, or, 
while a county court was held monthly, 
under the count of the district. The 
“ missi dominici ” were obliged to make 
quarterly journeys of inspection, when 
they examined every detail, inspected the 
courts and the military contingents, and 
represented the interests of the crown 
against the spirit of feudal separatism. 
As commissioners dependent upon the 
crowTi, they took the place of the old 
independent dukes. The ruler was advised 
upon matters of legislation by an imperial 
assembly composed of the ecclesiastical 




THE STRASBURG OATHS: LEWIS AND CHARLES FORMING AN ALLIANCE 
When the unity of the Ciirolingian Empire was dissolved, the Eastern and Western Franks, under the rule of Lewis and 
Charles, entered upon separate courses of development. In the Treaty of the Meerssen in 870 Lewis the Gertnan 
and Charles the Bald ag^rced that their Romance districts, Provence and Burgundy, should belong to the West 
Frankish Empire, and that the remainder should come under the East Frankish ruler. In contrast to the Roman 
language of the West Franks, and also to the ecclesiastical Latin, a German vernacular language had there developed, 
the first specimen of which is to be found in the Strnshurg Oaths which Lewis and Charles, when forming their alliance 
against Lothair. took, each in the language of the other, in February, 812. The oath bound not only the two princes, 
but also their officials, who were to be judged guilty of rebellion If they broke their allegiance to their feudal lords. 
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and secular nobility and of the royal 
officials, a continuation of the old popular 
and military assembly of the Mayfield which 
had long become meaningless ; this assembly 
received and conlirmed the decrees of 
Charles in the spring, while in the autuiiiii 
an imjicrial privy council met 
lor deliberation. Hitherto two 


Limitation 
of Capital 
Punishment 


leg.d systems had been; in vogue, 
the Salic and the Ribuarian. It 


was now advisalsle that the united empire 
should have a uniform system of law ; 
the two o.\isting systems were improved 
by Charles, who introduced his own regu- 
lations in his “ cajutularies.” In contrast 
to those issued by the jNIerovingians, 
tlicse decrees are characterised by their 
humanitarian character and their limita- 
tion of cajiital punishment. The5' were 
su])plemcnfed by his successor, and the 
earliest collection of them is elated 827. 
Though written in Latin, they breathe 
a Teutonic sjnrit and faithfully reflect 
old Teutonic customs, morality, and in- 
stitutions. Charles also caused collec- 
tions to be made of tlie popular laws of 
the larger tribes under his rule — the 
.Saxons, Angles, and Frisians. 

Below his court officials, the clergy 
formed the medium of higher culture, 
their energies being chiefly confined to 
studying the creeds of the Church, liturgies, 
and extracts from the Fathers, the writing 
of ecclesiastical Latin and the reading 
of some ecclesiastical authors. Of these 
court clergy, the highest in rank was the 
arch-chaplain, upocrisiariiis, who kept 
the cm]5cror informed as to all ecclesiastical 
matters and received his orders. The arch- 
chaplain was at the head of the Imperial 
Chancery. In the High Court of Justice 
the president was the Count of the Palace, 
the highest secular official. With him sat 
commissioners, who were chosen from the 
most experienced lawyers of the court. 
Upon occasion Charles himself presided 
in these courts. 

The Frankish Fm])ire rvas essentially an 
amalgamation of the Roman and Teutonic 
_ . civilisations ; side by side with 

Te^cn'c” popular law existed the civil 
Civilisation just as ecclesi- 

astical Latin existed side by 
side with the vernacular dialects. Simi- 
larly, Charles attempted to conjoin Teu- 
tonic legend and tradition with the re- 
mains of Roman civilisation and culture. 
Hence he caused to be made collections 
of the old Teutonic songs which celebrated 
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the exploits of the legendary kings ; he 
conceived the idea of a German grammar, 
and replaced the Latin names of the 
months with German names. To the four 
German terms which existed to denote 
the direction of the wind he added twelve 
new ones, if w’e may believe the report of 
Einhard. 

His own tutors in the classical lan- 
guages and civilisation were partly Anglo- 
Saxons, with whom were now to be found 
the learning and philosophy which had 
perished in Italy with Cassiodorus and 
Boethius. Of these scholars the chief 
was Alcuin of York, who created the 
monastic school of Tours, and was the 
leading spirit among Charles’ group of 
scholars. To him Charles owed his know- 
ledge of rhetoric, dialectic and astronomy. 
The Emperor’s teacher of grammar was 
Peter of Pisa, a priest like Alcuin. The 
most distinguished historians of Charles’ 
cx])loits were Einhard, who was by origin 
from the Odenvvald, and wrote the first com- 
plete biography of the Emperor — the only 
j defect of which is the unneces- 
ImrorUIUed plagiarism of sentences 
I find phrases iiorn the lives of 

Suetonius — and Angilbert, who 
immortalised the emperor’s feats in an 
epic poem. 

Since the time of Gregory of Tours 
and his contemporary, Jornandes, or 
Jordancs, the historian of the Ostrogoths, 
historical WTiting had sunk to a low ebb. 
It now revived in the hands of Teutons 
who wrote Latin. At Charles’ court lived 
for some time the Lombard Paul, son of 
Warnefried, or Paulus Diaconus, the author 
of the history of his nation to the year 
744, which is based upon old sagas and 
legends. Charles himself attempted to 
remedy the defects of his youthful educa- 
tion. When advanced in years he would 
spend the nights, though with no great 
success, in learning to write, an art which 
was chiefly confined to the clergy and 
scholars. On the other hand, he had com- 
pletely mastered Latin and the elements of 
Greek, if the testimony of Einhard may be 
believed. He was acquainted with the 
work of St. Augustine, “ De Civitate 
Dei.” He caused his sons and daughters 
to be also educated in the sciences, and for 
the education of young nobles and of the 
more talented sons of the middle class 
he provided the School of the Palace, which 
he himself was accustomed to inspect, in 
addition to the model school of Tours. 
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Among tlic arts, he had an especial by numerous nati^’es and foreigners, 
preference for music and architecture, both Around churches and monasteries arose 
of which he a])]ilied to tlie service of God. new marks and even new towns. Within 
He attempted to improve church music the territory of the monastery lived also 
by the introduction of Italian masters, the non-free artisans, who worked for the 
whose cleverness, however, could do little inmates of the monastery, and stimulated 
with the rough voices of the Franks, while manufacture by their industrj' and clever- 
divine service was amended by the use of ness. Agi'iculture and viticulture, garden- 
a book of homilies which Paulus Diaconus . . ing and vegetable growing, were 

com])osed. Charles paid zealous attention increased by the e.xampleof the 

to the construction and decoration of monasteries ; new products were 

churches. For the Basilica of Ai.x-la- discovered and new methods 

Chapelle he sent for marble from Italy, and introduced. The growth of the eccle- 
provided a magnificent supply of gold and sip.stical estates and their methods of 
silver vessels and ecclesiastical robes and cultivation on a great scale, which almost 
vestments. He \’isited the church morn- recalled the Roman hitijundia. gave a 
ing and evening, and often at night, and useful impulse to changes in the jwimitive 
took })ains to secure the observance of order system of agriculture in vogue u]ion noble 
and decorum in the services. He also and peasant properties, 
afforded valuable assistance in the decora- Charles remained a true Teuton in his 
tion of the Church of St. Peter at Rome, mode of living : his dress, his favourite 
Those Christians who lived bej'ond the e.xercises of riding and hunting, were 
boundaries of the Frankish Empire ever entirely German. Of an excitable dis- 
found a ready su])i)orter in Charles the position, which could move him easily to 
Great. tears, he was yet entirel}' master of him- 

In accordance with the sjiirit of the time, self. He had, for instance, completely 
he enriched churches and monasteries overcome the tendency to c.xcessive drink- 
„ _ by itrescnts and grants of land; ing which was characteristic of the 

“^®*the Frankish clergy, whom Teutons, and, to a less degree, his inclina- 
the'chureh strict obedience, tion to eating, which his bodily vigour 

began to claim political power permitted him to satisfy. His constant 
on the ground of their wealth, even in activity, extending often through the hours 
his successor’s reign. Apart from tithes, of the night, was a standing examjjle. 
the Church jiosse.sscd wide properties and Wherever he went he inquired personally 
estates - the abbey of Fulda, for instance, into details ; his household, the adminis- 
owned fifteen thousand hides shortl}' after tration of justice, and the settlement of 
its foundation. At the same time, these quarrels were subjects in which he took 
incomes had to jorovide for much charity, most interest. He resided in his palaces 
for the education of the poor, and other at Nimwegen, with its si.xteen-cornered 
obligations, while the overlords retained chapel, at Nieder-Ingclheim, built in 768- 
their right of appropriating church pro- 774, and at Aachen, or Aix-la-Chapelle, 
perty in order to reward their own ad- rebuilt between 777 and 78G, and not in 
herents. The monasteries and churches the Romance portions of his empire, 
remained, however, the central points, not In 793 Charles attempted to connect the 
only of education, but also of trade and Rhine with the Danube by the canal from 
intercourse, of manufacture and agricul- the Altmiihl to the Rednitz, which was 
ture. never comjdeted ; at Mainz he buil a 

The great ecclesiastical festivals were Later wooden bridge over the 

also the most important market days, Rhine 500 yards long, and 

Even if business was at a standstill ■ when this was burnt down in 

on those particular days, it was carried ^ May, 813, he jirojccted the 

on the more zealously either before or construction of a new bridge in its jdace. 
afterwards. In the towns and market He was often obliged to change his head- 
villages, foreign merchants came in where quarters owing to the difficulty of collect- 
formerly trade and manufacture were per- ing the necessaries of life in any one spot, 
mitted only to the mcmliers of guilds, for communications by road or river were 
The name “ mass ” for a market was then highly defective. In his last years 
derived from the solemn high mass which Aachen was his favourite residence, and 
was held on such days, and was attended its hot baths provided him with relief 
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mes- 


for his growing infirmities ; he advised 
his son, his friends, and his courtiers to 
make constant use of them, and often more 
than one hundred persons bathed together. 

He was distinguished alx)ve all other 
Franks for his breadth of mind, which 
was csjiec'ally obvious in his preference 
for foreign culture and its exponents, and 
in his disregard of the limits of nationality 
and of religious faith, when higher political 
objects seemed to be at stake. He con- 
cluded alliances, not only with Alfonso II. 
of (lalicia and Asturias and with the 
Scottish iirinces, but also with Harun 
al-Rashid. u-ho was a friend of culture. 

I’nder the protection ol this Jlohammedan, 

Charles sent an embassy to adorn the 
Holy Sepulchre, while Harm sent 
sengers to conduct the 
Franks on their homeward 
journey, bearing jiresents 
to Charles of treasures, 
robes, and sjiices of the 
East, in addition to an 
elejdiant, for which the 
Frankish rule ' had asked. 

Charles also showed an 
entirely German spirit in 
his relations with the 
female sex. He did not 
indeed follow the tradi- 
tional jiolygamy of his 
ancestors, but he con- 
stantly cltanged his wives 
and was never long 
widower. After marryin.g 
the daughter of Dcsi- 

derius at the wish of his louis the pious 

father, Chariemaene the Morthmen "or \Ckings, 
whom lie Jiac! a /^roat crowned emoeror ,,, i .• 4 \ T' ^ 

TY'^nnr’l lin clfi-rti-'P! I t • at Rheiras. He has been denounced as a weak- plunclciillg lllC 

ICSPCL . lie (ll\0iccd hCL- hng because he divided the empiPe among lisll COastS Under f ho 

for unknown reasons, and Lothair, Pippin, and Louis. ".S f 1“^ 

married HihWanle Swnhi.., u: of t petty 



times, in conscious opposition to German 
manners. Charles the Great is rather t . 
be regarded as the earliest exponent of 
the excellencies of the Teutonic character, 
the rudeness of which he was able to 
moderate while overcoming or mastering 
its u'eaknesses. 

It is a common historical experience that 
great emjiires, consisting of mixed peoples 
connected b\^ outward ties rather than by 
inward solidaritj', often lose their greatness 
or fall into disrujition upon the death of 
their founder. Such was the case in the 
fourth century b.c. with the empire of 
Ale.xandcr the Great : also in Central Asia, 
after the death of Tamerlane : and the 
phenomenon was repeated in the case of 
the Carolingian monarchy. The one-sided 

theory which regards 

• mankind as master of 
circumstances, and not as 
subject to them, usually 
makes the less cajiable 
successors of great i)rincc.s 
responsible for such dis- 
ruption ; but the deejier 
reasons lie in foreign and 
domestic jjoliticar condi- 
tions. Such was the case 
with the Frankish Empire. 
Xotwithstanding his sedu- 
lous care for the defence 
ami security of his fron- 
tiers, Charles the Gieat 
had never been able 
entirely to overcome two 
dangerous enemies. 

Even during his lime 


married Hildogarde, a Swabian woman of 
noble birth, who died in 771. After this, 
J'o married a Franki.sh woman, 
Fastrada, who was followed by the Ala- 
mannian Luidgard, who died in 800. 
Ileside his legal wives, he had concubines, 
whose numbers increased to three after 
the death of Luidgard. He allowed his 
unmarried daughters entire freedom of 
se.xiial intercourse. 

The glamour which has been spread 
around this great emperor and his paladins 
by legend and jioetry must pale in the light 
o* historical truth. But this will also 
destroy the grotesque picture of the one- 
sided French Charlemagne, to which 
French historians have clung until recent 
3402 


kings, who had been driven out of their Nor- 
wegian jjossessioiis by powerful governors. 
If* 795 they captured the island of Rathlin 
on the north coast of Ireland, in 802 the 
missionary settlement of Iona, one of the 
Hebrides, and in 804 they sailed up the 
Boj-ne and captured Dublin. They were 
also aclvancinginthe interior of the country ; 
in 789 they raided Wessex, and in 799 
Northumberland. Charles fortified the 
coasts and rivers on the north frontier of 
his empire, but for want of a fleet he could 
no more permanently repel these raids 
than drive back the Danish sea-king 
Gottfried. The example of the Northmen 
in Weste n Europe was repeated by the 
Saracen pirates in Southern Italy, and 




THE DEPOSITION OF LOUIS THE PIOUS 


When Louis tlic Pious divided tho empire among: his three sons he sowed the seed of future, trouble for himself- These 
sons revolted when their father subsequently altered the principle of the partition in' order that his son by n second 
marriage, afterwards known as Charles the Bald, should not be left without possessions. In the midst of the upheaval 
which followed, Louis was deposed in 833, but he returned to the throne about a year later, and died in 810. 
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licre again Charles strove to protect him- 
self by fortilicalions at the river mouths 
and harbours. The main object of the 
Northmen was the extortion of tribute : nd 
the acquisition of plunder, and the extent to 

which Charles’ 
successors 
suffered under 
this plague will 
be seen when 
we study the 
history of Scan- 
dinavia. 

The second 
enemy was the 
Slav people, 
w ho were 
divided into a 
number of 
tribes ; they had 
occupied the 
country aband- 
oned by the 
Germans during 
their migrations 
from the Baltic 
and the mouth 
of the Elbe to 
the Bohemian 
Forest ; thence 
they had ex- 
tended to Styria 
and Carintliia, to the Danubian terri- 
tories (jf the Byzantine Empire, and 
e\-en into ancient Greece. In Moravia 
a iiowerful emi)ire had arisen under 
Svatophik — who died in 895— which was 
not to collapse until the beginning of the 
tenth century. The modern territories of 
Prussia. Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Bran- 
denburg, Sa.\on\’, Bohemia, Moravia and 
the Austrian Alps were in the ijossession of 
■Slavonic tribes. Notwithstanding the vic- 
tories of Charle.s over the Sorbs and Wilzes, 
they retained their wide sjihere of influence 
practically undiniinishcd. The dissension 
l)rc\’ailing among the individual tribes, 
of whom even in Charles’ time the Obotrites 
of Mecklenburg joined the Franks, made it 
impossible that thej' should withstand the 
su))erior military prowess of the Germans. 

Until the tenth and eleventh centuries 
thej- were steadily driven back before the 
missionary zeal of their western neigh- 
bours : only in heathen Prussia did 
they resist the power of the Teutonic 
knights until the thirteenth century. 
In the interior the feudal nobility had 
been kept in check by the strong hand of 
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THE EMPEROR LOTHAIR 
This son of Louis the Pious was 
crowned In Troublous times 
followed, in which Lothair and his 
brothers strugs’i<3d for supremacy. 


Charles, but its tendency to separatism 
had not been thereby destroyed. The 
rich presents and favours of Charies had 
raised the power of the ecclesiastical 
nobility, which soon became a force 
threatening the monarchr^ although the 
papacy continued subject to the ])rotec- 
torate of the Franks for a longer period. 

Louis the Pious was the sole heir of 
his gi'eat father, who died on January 28th, 
814. He was crowned emperor in Rheims 
by Pope Stephen V., and was by no means 
the helpless weakling that he is painted 
in the traditional accounts of his reign. 
During the lifetime of his two elder bro- 
thers he was naturally thrown into the 
background; and was brought up in 
Aquitaine by monks in an environment 
of prayer and penance. After his ac- 
cession he continued the great work of 
conversion begun by Charles, and created 
two strong centres of Christianity in the 
bishoprics of Hildesheim and Hamljurg. 

Hamburg was intended to form a ljuhvark 
against the heathen Danes and North- 
men, but was reduced to ashes by them 
in 837, about thirty years alter its founda- 
tion. Louis 




also followed 
his father’s 
example by 
enriching the 
clergy with gifts 
of land and 
rents ; but he 
allowed the 
secular princes 
subordinate 
to himself to 
appropriate 
Church pro- 
perty. It was 

chiefly for this 

reason that the 
clergy, w h o 
were conscious 
of their inde- 
pendence, con- 
spired against 
the Emperor on 

behalf of his Charles the bal.d 

r«»hAl1imic ertne Another son of Louis the Pious, 
reMlllOUS sons. ror„i,ose benefit the principle of 
The clCtlOn the partition of the empire was 
of Louis in — a step which led to strife. 

dividing the empire between his sons, 
Lothair, Pippin, and Louis,, in 817, 
has been denounced as weakness. But 
this partition ,was in the first jdace pro- 
jtosed rather by the great ecclesiastics of 
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the empire than by Louis himself, and could take place only when the Empeior’s 
was but a continuation of the precedent consent had been obtained 
set by Pippin and Charles. The unity of The misfortunes of Louis were due to 
the empire and the emperor’s own position his weakness in dealing with his second 
were guaranteed by the provisions that wife, the Guelf frincess Judith. In 
Louis should remain sole ruler during his order that the son of this marriage, Charles, 
lifetime, that the imperial title should jxiss afterwards known as tl.e Bald, should 
only to the eldest son, without whose not be thrown into the background, Louis 
consent the other two sons could not altered the principle of partition in favour 
wage war, conclude peace, or negotiate of this son without the consent of the 
upon questions of foreign policy, while the nation, but with the assent of the corn- 
consent of the national assembly was pliant Pope. These feminine intrigues 
necessary before they could enjoy their were the signal for a revolt of the three 



THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF ROBHKT THE PIOUS 
Robert 11., King* of France, better known as Robert the Pious, incurred the severe displeasure of the Pope because 
of bis marriage with Bertha, a distant relative of his own. The king was commanded to put Bertha away, under 
pain of excommunication, and though he struggled for four or five years against the terrors of the papal ban, he was 
at length compelled to yield, and to send from his side the wife to whom he was deeply attached. He afterwards 
married Constance, daughter of the Count of Toulouse. Robert reigned for nearly thirty-five years, dying in 

I'riHit tti<* pimrui*.; In )..iiirci>v .n tin* l.uxciiibr.uig 


shares. Upon the death of the eldest 
brother the next in age was to take the 
seniority. Pope Paschal I., who hail t>cen 
won over by guarantees securing his 
territory, agreed to this scheme of }.artition 
and showed great readiness to support 
the empire. On April 5th, S23, he 
crowned Lothair as emperor, and allowed 
the new ruler to impose a regulation upon 
the Romans by which they were forced 
to take an oath of allegiance to the Pope 
and 'he Fmperor, while the jiajial elections 


other sons, whose possessions were thus 
reduced. The rebellious sons were now 
joined by the W'est Frankish clergy, who 
had grown e.xtremely powerful. 

The Empress Judith became a special 
pioint of attack on the part of the 
opposition nobles. These were laymen, 
many of whom had already shared in 
the revolt of Bernhard, the nephew of 
Louis. They were able to relieve them- 
selves of Judith by confining her in a 
monastery ; but the monarchy was too 
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firmly rooted to lie overthrown at one 
blow. Louis was able to find lielp among 
the East Frankish nobility against the 
\\’cst Franks and his own sons, of whom 
Lothair was the ringleader. At an im])erial 
diet held at Aachen, or Ai.\-la-ChapcUe, in 
Sji, the emperor and his queen, who had 
come back from her monastery, were justi- 
fied, ;ind Lothair was forced to 
nh submit. The revolt of the clergy 
g. * from tile crown offered a favourable 
opportunity to the Pope for breaking 
away from the dejiendent ])osition which 
Charles had introduced, and for making 
himself siqireme over the shattered power 
of the king. When the sons again luised 
the banner of revolt they found Gregory IV'. 
on their side. At Colmar, in Alsace, the 
I'lnqieror’s officials, seduced by the Pope 
himself, deserted to their rebel comrades 
in -.inns at the end of | une, Sj3 ; Fotfeld, 
uhere this treachery was comi>letcd, 
recei\’cd the contemptuous name of 
Liigenfcld, or field of lies. We now find a 
di\'ision in the ranks of the West Frankish 
epi.scopate. Hlany who feared that the 
])apal aggrc.s.sions threatened their own 
indejiondence renewed the allegiance 
to Louis ; a minority, led by the 
vigorous Archbisho}) Ebo of l^heims, 
forced the Emjx'ror to do penance in the 
church of St. Mcdard at Soissons, to 
abdici'te his jiosition as enqieror, and to 
enter a monastery. 'I'he other jiarty in- 
duced Louis to withdraw the decision 
which he had made at St. Denis, and to 
renounce his deposition at a council at 
Diedenhofen in 835. The Emjieror was 
induced by his wife to make a fresh parti- 
tion in 839, under which Louis, whom she 
hated, was placed at a disad\'antage in 
favour of Lothair and Charles, although it 
was to Louis in jiart that the Emperor 
owed his restoration ; Pipjfin had died on 
December 13th, 838. Louis then took up 
arms against his father, who. however, died 
at Tngelheim before any battle was fought, 
Dc»thof 20th. S40. The struggle 

Louis ^ “t“C‘'dance was carried 

the Pious younger brothers, 

Louis and Charles, who joined 
their forces against the domineering Lothair. 
Lothair was utterly defeated at theRics in 
the beginning of S41, and at Fontenoy en 
Puisaye, near Au.\erre, on June 25th, 
where the flower of the Austrasian nobility 
fell. He summoned to his help the 
heathen Sa.xons, to whom he promised the 
restoration of their old privileges, and the 


Danes ; he also secured the support of the 
papal legates, but he was unable to re- 
cover the siqnvmacy of his tV'est Frankish 
territory. He therefore agreed to the 
partition treaty of Verdun on August loth, 
843. He was left in possession of the 
imperial title, together with the old pro- 
vince of Austrasia, the main portion of 
Hurgundy, the Alamannic districts on the 
left bank of the Rhine, Pi'ovence and Italy ; 
that is to say, of a district e.vtending 
from the mouth of the Rhine to the 
harlxnirs of the Mediterranean. Neustria, 
Flanders, and Britanny, North- west 
Burgundy, Aquitaine and the Spanish 
Mark went to Charles- Louis, known as 
the German, received all the country on 
the right of the Rhine, and on the left 
hank Worms, Vlainz, and Speier, together 
with parts of modern Switzerland. 

'Thus the unity of the Carolingian 
Einjfire was dissolved, although Lothair 
retained the imjierial title. The East and 
West Franks, under the rule of Louis and 
Charles, entered upon separate courses of 
development, affecting their national 
cliaractcrs, tlieir languages and their 
Ti. n- -j j I'olicies, which ended in the 
The Divided ^ijHcrentiation of France from 

Germany. The kingdom ol 

Lothair was broken in 855 in' 0 
three parts connected by a show of out- 
ward unity. These were : Austrasia, with 
Friesland, and the left bank of the Rliiuc 
— “ Lutharingia.” so called fn>m its luture 
owner, Lothair II. — Provence, with 
IJurgundy, and Ilaly, which belonged 
to the Emperor Louis II. Lotliaringia. 
although inhabited by Germans, was 
e.xjiosed to French aggression. 

However, in the treaty of ^lecrssen on 
August 8th, 870, Lewis the German and 
Charles the Bald agreed that the Romance 
districts— namely, Provence and Bur- 
gundy — should belong to tlie West 
Frankish Empire, and that the remainder 
should fall under the East Frankish ruler. 

Politically, however, the separate 
portions of the divided empire went 
their own ways. In East Francia, 
the old hereditary Duchies of Sa.xony, 
F'ranconia, Swabia, and Bavaria gradually 
gained a new importance which menaced 
the existing unity. In West Franconia 
a number of greater and smaller \-assals 
secured their independence, and in course 
of time reduced the crown to the position 
of a meaningless and helpless shadow. 

Richard Mahre.vholtz 




THE BRITISH ISLES 

FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE AGES 

By H. W. C. DAVIS. M.A. 

F rom the western shores of Europe They developed a primitive agriculture. 

there extends northward into the But the means of subsistence which 
Atlantic Ocean a broad submarine shelf they could procure in this way. and 
at an average depth of 300 feet below by their older industries of hunting 
the surface. On the north-western edge and fishing must always have been 
of this shelf rise Great Britain and Ire- Britain ca-nnot suppose 

land, the only two European islands of any that they increased in numbers 

considerable size. They are surrounded great degree. Hence 

by upwards of goo smaller islands. they fell an easy prey to the 

The whole group is to be regarded . as Indo-Germanic race of the Kelts. This 
a fragment of the European continent, people, advancing westward through 
It was separated from the continent at Europe, expelled the Iberians from every 
a period when the mammoth and the land in • which they met them. On 
cave-bear were still thriving species, and reaching the Atlantic they broke up 
when the Glacial Epoch had been succeeded into a northern and a southern horde, 
by one of milder climate. The flora and the latter marching over the Pyrenees 
fauna of the British Isles are different into Spain, while the former entered 
from those of Europe, and the first human the British Isles. By this time the At- 
immigrants came hither before the forma- lantic had forced a passage through 
tion of the English Channel and the North the English Channel. The flat alluvial 
Sea. Of these earliest inhabitants we lands of North-western Europe had sunk; 

possess some memorials, lor the and the British Isles were now separated 
nhabilants implements and from Scandinavia by the broad but 

“ ® weapons. There are stones shallow basin of the North Sea. 

tone ge ggg,.,., gjjape Tile Keltic newcomers were a stalwart 

to have been used as missiles ; others race, and they had already passed into 
to be wielded by the hand for purposes the age of bronze. Inured to war by 
of striking and cutting ; while some their long wanderings, and equipped 
are carefully pointed, and apjiear to have with superior weapons [see page 2431], 
been fitted with wooden handles. In they can hardly have found much 
these stone weapons we find every degree difficulty in dealing with the Iberian 
•of finish : the earlier are rudely chipped aborigines. The latter fled for refuge to 
into shape ; those of later origin are Ireland, to Cornwall, to the mountains of 
polished with a skill which a workman of Wales and Scotland. Their descendants 
to-day, using the best modern tools, may still be detected in these outlying 
would find it difficult to imitate. The regions, but appear to have adopted the 
stock to which belonged the makers of language of their conquerors. There are 
these weapons is a matter for conjecture. Qo_i„ traccsof a non-Aryan speech in the 
They are, however, generally agreed to * Keltic districts of the British Isles, 

have been a dark-haired race of the primi- but these traces are slight. In the 

tive Altaic stock, the Iberians of Tacitus, Keltic immigration two succes- 

and in default of fuller evidence this sive ivai’cs can be distinguished. E'irst 
hypothesis may be allowed to stand, came a tribe which bore the name of 
This primitive people advanced some Goidels ; next followed the Brythons, who 
distance from their first stage of civilisa- drove their forerunners to join the Iberians 
tion. They learned to make clay vessels, in the more remote regions of the 
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Britain 
as a Land of ' 
Tin Mines 


British Isles. The dialects of the two 
tribes were different. That of the Goidels 
gave birth to the Gaelic, Manx, and Irish 
tongues ; while from the Brythonic 
dialect are descended those of Cornwall, 
now a dead language, and of Wales. It 
is probable that these two first and most 
important swarms of invaders were con- 
tinually followed up by smaller 
. bands. At all events, we know 
that Britain was, in the first 
centur}' b.c., still liable to immi- 
grations of Keltic tribes from Gaul. But 
of these movements and the conflicts to 
which they gave rise history has nothing 
to record. Before the coming of the 
Romans, Britain was known to the civilised 
world simply as a land of tin mines. 

The development of the tin trade 
appears to date from the time of Pytheas 
of Marseilles — a Greek scientist, who died in 
322 B.c. — who visited Britain with the 
object of ascertaining what truth there 
might he in the current rumours of the 
country’s mineral wealth. He explored the 
east coast of Britain for a considerable 
distance, and observed the habits of the 
natives. Tin he can hardly have found in 
the parts which he visited, but his native 
city appears to have followed up the infer- 
ences which he drew. There is the evidence 
of coins to prove a trade connection be- 
tween Britain and Marseilles at the close of 
the third century b.c. ^^’hen Posidonius, 
another Grecl: explorer, visited Britain, 
about no b.c., he found that the tin 
trade with Marseilles had reached consider- 
able projiortions, and that the ore was 
mined and smelted by the Britons with a 
degree of skill which presupposed a long 
experience. 

In the wake of the Greek scientists 
came the Roman legions. Julius Cresar 
found the Kelts of Britain troublesome 
neighbours to the newly conquered pro- 
vinces of Gaul, and he raided Southern 
Britain in 55 and 54 b.c. To these in- 
cursions we are indebted for 
his highly interesting account 
of British life and manners. 
Otherwise they had little result. 
In the words of Tacitus, Caesar can be 
said only to have indicated Britain as a 
future field for conquests. At his first 
attempt, he barely succeeded in effecting 
a disembarkation before the approach 
of the winter season compelled him to 
withdraw; on his second appearance, he 
crossed the Thames and entered Essex, 
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Julius 


Britain 


but withdrew after receiving the sub- 
mission of the Trinobantes and some other 
tribes. Fz'om this time forward the re- 
lations of Britain with the Roman world 
were peaceful, until Claudius undertook 
the work of reduction in 43 a.d. 

At this date, as in the time of Caesar, 
Britain, though comparatively populous, 
was weakened by political divisions. It 
was' inhabited by tribes of small size, 
who rarely, if ever, agreed to unite undei 
a- common leader ; and the task of the 
invader was facilitated by the mutual 
jealousies of tribal kings. Every stage 
of civilisation appears to have been re- 
presented among these ti'ibes. Those of 
the south-east had benefited by peaceful 
intercourse with the Roman Empire and 
by the infusion of new blood from Gaul. 
They drove a considerable trade with 
the continent, not only in slaves and skins 
and metals, but also in corn and cattle — 
a fact from which we may infer that 
they had reached considerable proficiency 
in agriculture and stock-breeding. 

These tribes made use of coins of gold, 
silver, brass and copper. They showed some 
We on* working bronze and iron 

of ihe Early remoter peoples, 

Britons ^ however, conducted their trade 
by the primitive methods of 
barter, were barely able to manufacture 
the rudest types of pottery, and depended 
largely on stone instruments. The interval 
between the most and the least civilised 
was great. But even the tribes of the 
south-east had made little progress in the 
art of war. Their strong places were 
defended by earthworks and wooden 
palisades ; there was no walled town or 
fort to be found in Britain, and the 
ordinary village was open to the first 
attack. The strength of a British army 
lay in the scythed chariot and light 
cavalry. The skill of the individual 
combatant was often great, but the armour 
and weapons of offence were poor. There 
Wcis a want of discipline, and if the initial 
onslaught proved unsuccessful, the entire 
host melted rapidly away. 

Such difficulty, therefore, as the Romans 
experienced in effecting the conquest 
and holding the conquered country was 
due rather to the circumstances of geo- 
graphy and to the scattered nature of the 
population than to the strength of the 
tribal communities with which they had 
to deal. The work of reduction pro- 
ceeded steadily, though chequered with 
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THE WRESTLERS : AN INCIDENT IN THE PREHISTORIC STONE 

I'rolu the piiintini; by Stuart C. Davis, by the artist’s pcmiissiuii 
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JULIUS CiESAR LANDING ON THE SHORES OF ENGLAND 
Following: in the wake of the Greek scientists, the Roman legions found their way to 
the shores of Britain, Julius Cnisar landing in 5*> U.o., and raiding Southern Britain. 
The Roman occupation, beginning a century after Caesar, lasted about 350 years. 

occasional reverses, until tlic time of the 
Emperor Hadrian. Of the early governors 
of Britain the most successful 
was Julius .Xgricola (/S-Sq 
will) complotoil the 
conquest of ^\'alos, o.xtended 
the sphere of Roman 
influence to the Firths of 
Forth and Clyde, instilled 
into the tribes farther 
north a wholesome fear of 
the Roman name, and was 
meditating an invasion of 
Ireland at the time of his 
recall. It was in his time 
that the leading British 
families were induced to 
adopt Roman manners and 
send their sons to Roman 
schools. 

Hadrian, who visited the 
Island in 119 a.d., is 

remembered in British 


he built between the S9I- 
way and the Tyne, ap- 
parently less as a boundary 
for the Roman province 
than to regulate the com- 
munications of the subject 
tribes on each side of the 
wall. As far as the Forth 
and Clyde the whole land 
remained Roman territory. 
Recent archaeological dis- 
coveries suggest that 
Roman garrisons were at 
one time stationed even 
further to the north ; but 
the attempt which Severus 
made, in 208, to continue 
the northern conquests of 
Agricola was rudely 
checked. The Roman occu- 
])ation of Britain lasted for 
about 350 years. Little, 
however, is known of the 
histoiy of this period. 
The legions of Britain 
were an important factor 
in several dynastic revolu- 
tions. ■ Carausius in 288 
attempted to make his 
governorship of the island 
a stepping stone to the 
empire, and Britain re- 
mained under his rule, an 
imperinm in iinperio for eight years. In 
Diocletian’s scheme for the administration 



history for the areat wall . monument to the brave queen boadicea 

I ° liu r j. Boadicea, an early English queen, fought the Romans in the 6rst century, 

01 Stone, StUCiQeQ Wltfl torts lending" her people t^the battfe. It is said that rather than be taken prisoner 


_ . , - ; 1 rather than be taken prisoner 

at rppillar intprvalq whirh "'I??]! This statue group, by the late J. L. Thornycrott, stands 

at regular iniervaiS, wmen at the foot of Westminster Bridoa. London, facing the Hoii.ses of Parliament. 
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RELICS OF THE ROMAN OCCUPATION OF ENGLAND 


fliutiM by Valeiitiui* 


■'i 
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of the empire, Britain, Gaul, and Spain 
M’ere grouped together under a Ctesar, 
who was subordinate to the Augustus of 
the West. Constantins, the first holder 
of the new office, who died in 306, 
became in due time an Augustus, and 
planted his capital at York. Through 
him Britain ma\’ claim a connection with 
Tu p- work of his son Con- 

stantine, the founder of the new 
Rome on the Bosphorus :.nd the 


GKristiaii 

Emperor 


first of the Christian emperors. 
Britain, therefore, plays a certain part 
in the general history of the empire. But 
of the provincials, as distinct from the 
legionaries and their governors, history 
is almost silent. 

Christianity found its way into the 
island bv the bejrinning of the fourth 
century ; but the old Keltic deities long 
continued to receive the veneration of 
the natives. Roads and colonies and 
camps were built : in th; south-east, in 
the Severn valley, along the lines of the 
great roads, and in the neighbourhood of 
the great military stations the dominant 
race built suni])tuous villas, and attempted 
to maintain the lu.vury of the Roman 
fashionable life. 

But however much the noblest Keltic 
families mav har’C been affected b)' Roman 
examjile, there was a broad gulf fixed 
between the conquerors and the great 
mass of the conquered. City life and 
Roman administrative methods offered 
little attraction to the provincial, and 
Caracalla’s gift of the citizenship to all the 
free-born inhabitants of the empire was 
an inadequate return for the crushing 
taxation which was necessitated by an 
elaborate and centralised government, a 
magnificent imperial court, and the enor- 
mous armies ol the continental frontiers. 
In Gaul and Spain the empire took firm 
iiold u|K)ri the minds of its subjects, and a 
new Gallo-Roman nationality came into 
existence in these countries ; but in 
_ . . Britain the Kelt remained, as 

A.tack"d by ^ 

Barbarians traditions, impatient 

of civilisation, apparently in- 
capable of political development. 

In the fourth century A.D., Britain, 
though shielded by the sea from the pres- 
sure of the main barbarian advance, began 
to suffer from the guerrilla attacks of the 
untamed Kelt on the one side, and of the 
Teutonic pirate on the other. The country 
lying north of the Roman walls was overrun 
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by Scots from Ireland. The Piets, or 
“ painted people,” the older inhabitants 
of the north, recoiling before the invasion, 
sought to make a passage through the 
Roman frontier and to find a safer dwelling 
in the south. Flying squadrons of the 
Scots harassed the south-west coast of 
Britain, while the appointment of a 
“ Comes Litoris Saxonici,” to supervise the 
defence of the south and east coasts, bears 
witness to the raids of a peojile hereafter 
to be intimately connected with the 
fortunes of the British Isles. 

In 367 the Roman armies of occupa- 
tion were utterly defeated by invaders 
from the north and pirates from the 
sea ; two j'ears elapsed before the security 
of the province could be restored. 
In 383 a Roman governor, Clemens 
Maximus, denuded the British provinces 
of their legions in order to make a 
bid for the empire ; and although, 
fifteen years later, a few soldiers were 
sent from Rome to Britain, no attempt 
was made to raise the garrison to the old 
strength. In 407 the last of the Roman 
governors left Britain to repeat the 
P adventures of Clemens Maxi- 

mus ; with his departure the 
Roman occupation came ‘ to an 
^ end. The Britons, so long pro- 
tected by the armies of the empire, were 
left to defend themselves as best they might. 
Some great roads, some deca3dng cities, 
soon to be reduced to ruin, a Christian 
Church of dubious vitality, a degraded 
Latin dialect as the language of educated 
society, a few improvements in the art of 
agriculture, a few titles of office and 
insignia of rank — such appear to have been 
the legacies which the Roman conquerors 
left behind them. 

There followed on the Roman period a 
time of wild confusion and anarch}', 
extending over the best part of two 
centuries. It is the time in which Britain 
was colonised by the Angles, Jutes and 
Saxons ; in which the Keltic population 
was pushed to the far west, or extermin- 
ated, or enslaved, according to the humour 
of different bands of Teutonic invaders. 

These invaders came from the German 
coasts of the Baltic Sea : at first, if 
the traditions may be trusted, as pirates 
under war leaders, afterwards, when the 
opportunities afforded by Britain were 
more fully realised, by tribes and nations 
with their wives and children and house- 
hold gods. Each band chose its own 




THE ROMANS IN LONDON : MEMORIALS OF THEIR OCCUPATION 


It is an interesting: fact that the first mention of London by classic writers is that which occurs in the Annals of Tacitus. 
Excavations for building: purposes, carried on in recent years in the vicinity of the Mansion House, have brought to 
li^ht many iiimortant evidences of the occupation of London by the Romans. The above illustrations show several 
discoveries. The stone sarcophagus was found at Haydon Square in the Minories, the sculptured figure on the left 
was unearthed in Camomile Street, Bishopsgate, while the piece of tessellated pavement was discovered in Bucklersbury. 
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point of descent, and worked inland till 
settlements were provided for all the 
adveiiturers, or natural boundaries were 
reached, or the way was barred by the 
settlements of earlier swarms. Bernicia 


the influence of a common religion, had 
softened their antagonism. The political 
system and the private law of the early 
English kingdoms are jnirely Germardc. 
These kingdoms are ruled by descendants 


and Deira— later united as Northumbria— of Woden ; in the smaller of them the old 
between the Forth and the Humber ; East national assembly of all the freemen has 
Anglia, between the Wash and the Stour ; still the ultimate authority. In the gesiths 
Essex, Kent, 

Sussex, and the 
West Saxon 
state, which, 
beginning at 
Southampton, 
spread out fan- 
wise on each side 
of the Itchen 
vallej' and on the 
north c.xtended 
into the basin of 
the Thames, are 
the chief of the 
early settle- 
ments. Far in- 
land, in the upjier 
valley of the 
Trent, and round 
the Peak in 
Derbyshire, were 
clustered the 
tribes w h i c h 
afterwards 
coalesced to form 
the Mercian king- 
dom. Ip Corn- 
wall. Wales, 

Strathclyde — 
that is, Cumber- 
land, Westmor- 
land, and the 
western lowlands 
o f Scotland — 
were huddled 
together the 
remnants of the 
unsubjugated 
Keltic peojile. 

Of intercourse 
between the two 
races there can 
have been little 
save such as 
exists between master and slave, 
names apart, the Keltic element in the 
English language is small and unimportant. 

Whatever traces of Keltic tribal institu- 
tions survive in the Teutonic parts of 
Western England must be attributed to 
the fusion of races at a later period, when 
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of kings and 
great men we 
may recognise 
the comitatus de- 
scribed by Taci- 
tus. The popular 
law courts, in 
which the free- 
m e n act as 
assessors to an 
elected judge, the 
village com- 
munity, in which 
land is periodi- 
cally redivided, 
the methods of 
agriculture, the 
law of succession, 
the division of 
social classes — 
all remind us of 
the society de- 
]ncted in Ger- 
mania. The 
religion, too, so 
far as we can 
judge from scant 
memorials, can 
be referred to 
the same source 
— a dry, prosaic 
rendering of the 
mythology 
which Scandi- 
navian imagina- 
tion has glorified 

and immortal- 
THE BAPTISM OF KING ETHELBERT ;.„j 

The fifth kins of Kent, Etlielbert, began bis reign in 508, and followed 

in the paganism of his fathers. His wife, Bertha, daughter of I'OUgh and prlmi- 
Charibert, the Frankish king, was a Christian, and worked persist- tive Society the 
ently to induce her husband to adopt Christianity. When Augustine, Christian religion 
despatched by Pope Gregory on a missionary enterprise, reached , J ■+ ° i. 

England, he had conferences with Etbelbert, who ultimately became niaue ItS way at 
a convert, and submitted to the Christian rite of baptism, the end of the 
Prom the fresco in the House of laords by 'William Dyce, R.A. S 1 X t h CCHtUrV 

Place It was imported from Rome, and not 
from Keltic Britain. Not that Chris- 
tianity had failed to take hold upon 
the British Kelt. The names of St. 
Patricius, the evangelist of Ireland, and 
of Pelagius the heretic, are enough to 
prove the interest of Roman Britain 




EDWIN. KING OF NORTHUMBRIA. A CONVERT TO CHRISTIANITY 
The conversion to the Christian religion of Edwin, who became king of Northumbria in 017. was another of the 
triumphs of the early Church in Britain. When an attempt was made on his life with a poisoned dagger, Edwin 
declared that if he recovered and defeated his enemies, he would cast offhts idols and serve Christ. He was restored 
to health, and subdued those who had conspired against him ; then he spent a long time in silence deliberating over 
the question of religion, Finally, he publicly declared his acceptance of Christianity, and was baptised at York in 627. 

From the rrvM.o by Kurd Mattox Brown hi the Maiii.hu><tcr Town Hall 

in the new religion. If the legends may Christianity was temporarily obliterated 

be believed, religion had helped to animate in the i>eriod of anarchy which followed 

resistance to the barbarian. St. Germanus his death. Under his successors, Oswald 
of Auxerre is said to have led the Britons and Oswiu. a race of Keltic missionaries 
to victory against the Piets and Sa.xons from the Irish monastic colon}' at Iona was 
at the Hallelujah Field in 430. But the introduced. Northumbria embraced that 
Kelts made no attempt to proselytise j. emotional, ascetic type of Chris- 
among their Saxon conquerors. Church* which had developed in 

The first missionaries came from Rome the Isle of Saints during two 

at the bidding of Gregory the Great centuries of separation from 

in 597, and the victory of the new the general body of the Western Church, 
creed is insejjarably connected with the But the ])riests of the south came into 
name of their leader, Augustine, who conflict with their Keltic rivals of the 
converted Ethelbcrt of Kent, at that north, and at the Synod of Whitby in 654 
time Bretwalda, or overlord of Britain, King Oswiu decided in favour of St. 
made Canterbury the metropolitan sec, Peter’s men. His decision determined 
and established bishoprics at Rochester the issue of the conflict in every ])art of 
and London. Augustine and his patron England. The Keltic priests submitted 
did not, however, live to see the conversion or retired, and the English. Church was 
of the west and north. The evangelist of remodelled according to the Roman pattern 
East Anglia was a Burgundian bishop, by an archbishop sent from Rome, the 
Feli.x by name (about 631) ; at the same famous Theodore of Tarsus (669-690). 
date the kingdom of Wesse.x accepted From his time the ecclesiastical unity of 
. the ministrations of Birinus, England may be said to date. 

Converts to missionary from Rome. The whole body of the English clergy now 

Ch ■ f * ‘t Northumbria the good work acknowledged the supremacy of the see 

ns lani y begun by Paulinus, a of Canterbury, and began to meet in 

follower of St. Augustine, and encouraged national synods for legislation and mutual 
by King Edwin, who succeeded, on the encouragement. Thus the nation was 
death of Ethelbert, to the paramount schooled by the Church in habits of 
position among the rulers of the English, common action and self-government. 
But Edwin fell in battle against the Welsh Apart from this great service, the new 
and Mercians in 633, and Northumbrian religion deserves gratitude for the stimulus 
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Xature to remain poor and thinly popu- 
lated, she was further weakened by the 
feuds of Bernicia and Deira. Her kings, 
moreover, allowed them- 
selves to be distracted from 
English affairs by ih-judged 
schemes for the conquest 
of the Piets and Scots. 
Mercia rose to prominence 
on the ruins of Northum- 
brian greatness. Cut off 
from the sea on every side, 
composed of heterogeneous 
elements, backward in civi- 
lisation, Mercia nevertheless 
succeeded, under Offa’s rule, 
in dominating all her 
neighbours (757-796). This 
sovereign drove the Kelts 
still further to the west, 
and fixed the boundary 
between Wales and Eng- 
land by constructing the 
great earthwork known as 
Offa’s Dyke. Under his 
guidance England first en- 
tered into the sphere of 
in 670 Nortliumbria rapidly European politics ; he was 

sank from lior ])aramountoJc»amon, a servant of the monastery at on friendly terms with 
position. Doomed by in'osa Charles the Great, and 


which it gave to intellectual activity. It 
inspired the religious poetr}' of Csedmon, 
who died in 680, and of his anonymous dis- 
ciple in whose leridering of 
the Old Saxon Genesis we 
have an anticipation <if 
Milton's genius ; and in the 
person of the Venerable 
Bede (673-735) it produced 
the greatest historian of 
the Dark Ages, and one of 
those encyclojnedic scholars 
who handed on the torch 
of learning through a j^criod 
of general ignorance. What- 
ever learning, intellectual 
activity, or poetic imagina- 
tion existed in the early 
English was encouraged and 
protected by the new re- 
ligion. With the internal 
.squabbles of the English 
kingdoms and the vicissi- 
tudes of their early struggles 
for sui)remacy the historian 
need not concern himself. 

Aftei the death of Oswiu 



C.ffiDMON CROSS AT WHITBY 



THE ANCIENT CATHEDRAL OF IONA AND ST. MARTIN’S CROSS 

Inner Hebrides of Scotland, stand the partially-restored mins of the oldest Scottish 
cathedral. The history of tins sacred isle begins ni the year aO.’l, when St. Coiumba, leaving the shores of Ireland, 
landed upon Iona with twelve disciples. Here theybiiilt a monastery— the mother church of the Piets. The Norsemen 
biiriied the buildni^B; and massacred the sixty-cight monks on one occasion, and slew fifteen of the monks on another. 

That man, said Dr. Joliiisoii, on the occasion of liis visit to Iona, "is little to be envied whose patriotism would 
not gam force upon the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer amid the ruins of Iona." 
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In this illustration Egfrid, king of Northuniberiand, is seen offering the bishopric of Hexham to Cuthbert, who had 
originally been a shepherd boy, but became a monk at Melrose, and subsequently led the life of a hermit on an islet 
off the Northumbrian coast. It is not known whether the humble servant of the Church accepted the king's offer, but 
in 0Su he was consecrated Bishop of Lindisfarne, which he resigned soon afterwards to return to Ins hermitage. He 
died In 087, and was buried at Lindisfarne. Two hundred years later, in conseqttencc of the ravages of the Northmen, 
his remains were removed, and ultimately found a resting place on the liill where Durham Cathedral now stands. 


rriiiii iliu for t]i« froLO by Willuiiii Pell SuuU .it U .il1m;;t(iii II ill, N(>ittHiiiili>‘rl.iiiiI 


respected, though disliked and feared, by 
the papacy, now reawakening to a sense 
of its European obligations. Hut Offa 
died before the ] 50 wer of Mercia could be 
consolidated, and within thirty years 
Wessex had supplanted Offa’s dynasty 
in the supremacy. 

The victory of Wessex was due to King 
Egbert {802-839), whom, in his younger 
days, the hostility of Offa had driven to take 
refuge at the Frankish court. The lessons 
learned at Aachen by the exile were 
not thrown away. When he returned, 
after the death of his enemy, it was to 


establish for himself in England a position 
analogous to that held u])on the conti- 
nent by Charles the (ireat. He incor- 
porated in his kingdom the |irovinces 
of Sussex, Surrey, Kent and Esse.x ; 
the rulers oi East Anglia. Mercia, Nor- 
thumbria, and North Wales became his 
vassals, and the West Welsh were confined 
within the narrow limits of Cornwall. 
North of the Thames and west of Offa’s 
Dyke his power rested on insecure founda- 
tions, but he had sketched the plan of 
the political edifice which his dynasty 
was to complete. H. W. C. Davis 
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SPAIN AND ITS CONQUERORS 

UNDER THE GOTHS & SARACEN INVASIONS 


’^HK union with the Roman Empire 
had at first been an indisputable 
advantage to Spain. Agriculture and cattle- 
breeding were enccjurrged, e.vcellent roads 
anrl bi idges were made, aqueducts were 
built tor the towns, harbours vvcre con- 
s' ructed and improved. But the ruinous 
economic ])oIicy of the emperors, which 
rediu-ed Italy to an uninhabited wilder- 
ness. began to make its fatal results 
gradually ajijurent in Spain. 

In the Iberian ireninsula those enormous 
latifimdia, or estates, sprang up, the owners 
of which led a luxurious and useless life 
in the towns, while gangs of slaves 
dro\’e the plough where free men had once 
gained their daily bread in zealous 
toil. The country folk were cheated out 
of their ancestral acres in all kinds of 
wa\s, and went to swell the i)arasitic 
proletariat of the towns. Civic jiricle died 
Kome-s Vices the municipalities 

Reproduced became c.jpios in immature of 
iu Spain Rome, corrupt. 

and inhabited by a population 
to whom work was as hateful as vice was 
familiar. The nation lost its vitality and 
its iiersonality, its warlike spirit and 
its love of progress. Those who still 
retained some degree of vigour c.xpressed 
their hostility towards the e.xcesses of 
a hypertrophied civilisation, after the 
fashion of the half-subdued highlanders 
in the north, by joining the banditti 
of the mountains, whose numbers in- 
creased to a dangerous exte it. an 1 w1k> 
became a factor of very serious import 
in the daily life of the nation. Jewish 
immigration, which had been especially 
extensive under Domitian, at last assumed 
such projxirtions that at the time of the 
Goths w'e find the Jews forming an 
important and dangerous element of the 
population. The general advantage to the 
country was very small, as the productive 
pow'ers of the nation were not appreciably 
increased by the mercantile Semites. 
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When Christianity gained a footing 
on the peninsula, it might have fulfilled 
the task that lay before it— namely, to end 
the growing sterility of the spiritual 
life, and to lay the foundations of a de- 
velopment upon different lines ; but it 
could not, and would not, breathe fresh life 
into the civilisation of the ancient world, 

Chrutiapity was essentially 

mthe indineren" or hostile; and it 
Peninsula equally jiowerless to shat ter 

its dull, ster otyped formalism 
without that external aid which was after- 
wards provided by the upheaval of the 
great migrations. Heathen philosojjhy 
and poetry were replaced by theological 
disputation, which was equally fruitless, 
and was carried on with great animosity. 
It entailed the useless expenditure of the 
nation’s entire intellectual powers at a 
time when the barbarians were thundering 
at the very gates. One great problem, 
however, Christianity solved : it replaced 
the political ties of the Roman Empire, 
which was then ujjoii the point of dissolu- 
tion, by a sjiiritual bond, which united the 
nations of Europe, and enabled them to 
take u]) the old civilisation, to preserve it, 
and to im))rove it for themselves. 

Christianity made but a late entry into 
Spain. For a long time the growing 
Christian communities remained unnoticed 
and undisturbed. They developed .an 
organisation of their own, and kept peace 
among themselves, while in other districts 

Deposition 

ofApostnte differences of opinion 

Bishops begun to excite enmity. 

The first persecutions took 
place in the year 287, and are espe- 
cially remarkable for the fact that when 
the Spanish Christians had deposed 
certain apostate bishops, and elected 
others in their stead, they addressed them- 
selves to the bishops of Carthage for 
confirmation of their action, and did not 
appeal to the authority of the Pope, 



SPAIN AND ITS CONQUERORS 

who had already begun to exercise his up these harmless and right-living dis- 
supremacy over the Church. senting communities ; they denounced 

In the year 297 the first Spanish martyrs them to the emperors and the Rishop ol 
suffered death — the Bishop Fructuosus of Rome, and when Maximus, a Sisaniard, 
Tarraconia, with two of his priests ; and was elected emperor they persuaded him 
in 303 the number of martyrs rose con- to order the execution of the heads of this 
siderably during the persecutions of party, and of .Priscillianus in particular, 
Galerius Maximianus. Here, as every- They even urged the creation of a formal 
where, repressive measures resulted only . court of inquisition, a project 

in the wider extension of Christianity. Gnoshc with difficulty 

When the new faith emerged victorious societies frustrated. These Gnostic 
under Constantine, there were already societies arose not only be- 

nineteen bishoprics in Spain, the incum- cause the creeds of the Church failed 
bents of which met in solemn council at to satisfy their members, but also as a 
Illiberis, not far from the modern Granada, protest against the prevalent immorality 
to regulate the affairs ' of the Spanish and corruption, which resulted from the 
Church. Their resolutions indicate a stern unhappy conditions of social life, and 
determination to preserve the purity of with which the Church was powerless to 
the Church and the morals of its members, cope. The Gnostics themselves had no 
During the subsequent struggles between other remedy for thi.s evil except that of 
the Arians and Athanasians, the Spaniards, renunciation and retirement ; they could 
under their most famous bishop, Hosius, not invigorate decaying society. Thus, 
remained firm adherents of the Athanasian when the northern barbarians passed the 
teaching. threshold of the Pyrenees they found the 

However, even in S]3ain degeneration country sunk in spiritless resignation.' 
appeared only too rapidly. The Church No one seemed to think it worth while 
certainly provided an intellectual and to strike a blow in defence of the old in- 
. . spiritual means of escape from stitutions, now hollow and corrupt ; the 

the intolerable conditions of landed ])ro])rietors attempted to taste the 
in fIvovt ^ i those condi- pleasures of life in wild orgies before the 

in nvour altered, pageant reached its close, and the mass of 

and a great impulse was given to the un- the people seemed entirely indifferent to 
healthy growth of monasticism. In the their fate. Thus, the Roman period of 
cloister alone could that equality which Spanish history came to an end in an 
was an essential element in early Chris- inglorious torpor. 

tianity be realised, and retirement from Thanks to its position, the Iberian 
the social life was inculcated as a duty, peninsula was long sj)ared the attacks 
The result was that the bishops were of the German migratory tribes. As a 
obliged -to make stringent regulations matter of fact, the country was almost 
against the excessive growth of monas- impregnable as long as the passes on the 
ticism. north were protected by a small force. 

That element of fanaticism in the Iberian When, in the year 407, the British legion 
races which in later times was to work chose Constantine as emperor in ojqjosi- 
such dreadful effects showed itself even tion to Honorius, some distinguished 
thus early. In opposition to the orthodox Spaniards raised an armed force from 
churches of the country, which were the slaves and labcrurcrs on their estates, 
founded upon dogma, communities of and successfully held the jrasses of the 
mystics had been formed in Sjjain, just porfeijej Pyrenees until Spain rccog- 
as under a variety of titles Christians in ‘ ® . nised the usurper in the 

faith divided themselves from Christians * following year. This last effort 

in name, seeking blessedness alter their of the Spaniards had impjort- 

own fashion. The best characteristic of ant consequences for them. Constans, 
this kind of sectarianism is generally its the son of Constantine, deprived them of 
harmlessness ; and the Gnostic communi- the right of guarding the passes, and en- 
ties in Spain, at the head of which, at trusted this duty to the Honorians, a 
the beginning of the fifth century, was body of untrustworthy troops, picked iqi 
Priscillianus, were no exception to this from several nationalities. 'The leaders of 
rule. Certain orthodo.x bishops considered the Vandals, the Suevi and the Alani, 
it of the highest importance to break who were then roving about in Southern 
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Gaul, had no difficulty in coming to an the natives joined their ranks, preferring 
understanding with those redoubtable to share danger and freedom with the wild 
defenders. In the year 409 the dreaded sons of the North rather than bow their 
barbarians broke into the unhappy necks again under the yoke of the Roman 
country, and the inhabitants submitted military bureaucracy. Here we have the 
to fate almost without a struggle. clearest possible proof that the world- 

The result was an extraordinary de- wide empire of Rome was on the point 
crease in the population. As there was of collapse. 

little or no serious fighting. The Germans in Galicia, who, for want 
® the number of the slain couid of better occupation, had been carrying on 
and Plague great; but the incessant war among themselves, now 

in pain utter devastation of the country made a second irruption into the country, 
produced a withering famine, and the The Roman governor, Castinus, was 
plague broke out with great violence abandoned by his German auxiliaries at 
among the starved j3opulation. When the the moment of greatest need, and over- 
conquerors themselves began to suffer, thrown in Bstica by the Vandals in 422 ; 
they were obliged, whether willingly or the richest province of Spain, which then, 
not, to restore some form of order which apparently, gained its name Andalusia 
should, at least, jiermit the cultivation (Vandalitia), fell into the hands of the 
of the soil. They divided the peninsula conquerors. Shortly afterwards a Vandal 
among themselves by lot ; the Suevi and fleet made a descent upon the Balearic 
part oJ the Vandals took the North-west, Islands, whither the riches of the Spaniards 
the remaining Vandals took Bfetica — had been conveyed, and carried off these 
that is, the South : the Alans took carefully guarded treasures. 

Lusitania and the southern portion of Some remnants of the love of freedom 
Tarraconia, while the rest of this province were manifested in the Spanish towns : 
was left to the Roman viceroy, Gerontius, Carthagena and Seville attempted to shake 
who had assisted the German invaders out Goth* barbarian yoke, but 

of hatred for Constantine. As before, paid very dearly for the effort, 

the races in the mountains on the north Spain Carthagena was destroyed 
seem to ha\'c preserved their independence. ** ” entirely, and Seville was 
Gerontius was killed soon after in the sacked. The Vandals then crossed into 

struggle with the Gauls, and the Alans Africa, and Andalusia again fell into Roman 

took possession of the territory assigned hands. But after a few years the Suevi 

to him. replaced the departed Vandals, and left 

Meanwhile, the Roman cajjital had been nothing to the Roman governors, save the 

])ressed to the uttermost extreme by the province of Tarraconia. At last the U'estern 

Western Goths, and had sought to save Goths took the field, and. under their king, 

itself by inviting the Goths to undertake Theoderic II., finally reduced the whole 

the rcconque.st of Gaul and Spain, in the of Spain. The Suevi were restricted to a 

ho]3c that the barbarians would either portion of Galicia, were obliged to submit 

destroy or keep one another in check, to the Goths, and continued for some time. 

In the year 414 the first bands of Goths, like the native mountain tribes in the 

under Athaidf, ap]3earcd in the modern north, half independent and ever ready to 

Catalonia (Gotalonia). A 3'ear later, create disturbance among the valleys of 

under Wallia. they had overrun the entire their mountain district. The king of the 

peninsula, and were prevented onlj' by Western Goths, Eurich (466-4S4), was 

Barbarians cliance from Carr} ing the war recognised by the court at Rome as the 

Driven to into Africa itself . The German lawful possessor of Spain and Southern 

the Mountains already Settled in Spain Gaul. 

were driven into the wild The period of West Gothic supremacy 
North-west, and Roman governors were falls naturally into two unequal portions, 

reinstated in the provinces, while the Goths the dividing point being marked by the 

themselves retained the possessions in conversion of Recared from Arianism 

Aquitania and Catalonia which had been to the orthodox belief. It was an unfor- 

psigned to them by the emperor. And tunate circumstance that most of the 

it is a strange and significant fact that German migratory races had adopted the 

when the hated barbarians were driven. Arian form of Christianity, and clung 
into the Galician mountains, numbers of firmly to that belief, while the subjugated 
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peoples of the Roman Empire, in particular 
the Spaniards, were fanatical adherents 
of the orthodox teaching. 

We may assert that Arianism was the 
ruin of the Vandals in Africa. During 
the centuries of Roman rule national 
differences had disappeared, and, con- 
sequently, the fair-haired barbarians 
began to adopt the civilisation which 
they had conquered, and found their 
origin no bar to their progress. But these 
national divergencies had been replaced 
by the sharper line of demarcation of 
religious belief ; the more insignificant the 
points of difference were, the more passion- 
ately did men cling to their own creeds. 
The Goths were too keen not to recognise 
that the maintenance of their power 
depended, in the long run, upon the 
closeness of their union with the native 
inhabitants. The Eastern Goth, Theudes, 
the guardian of Amalarich, broke through 
the prevailing customs about 560, married 
a noble Spanish lady, and formed a body- 
guard of Spanish troops. There are many 
instances of similar attempts to promote 
mutual friendship between the races. 

... The far-seeing among the 

KiBgAgiia Goths must have been all 

CKrUtUn" more pained by the 

religious opposition be- 
tween the conquerors and the natives, 
because the s})irit of hostility, which with 
time grew less marked, was continually re- 
animated by the narrow bigotry of the 
Gothic princes. Thus, King Agila (549-554) 
instituted and organised the persecution of 
the orthodox Christians. A considerable 
amount of trouble abroad was also brought 
about by the Arianism of the Goths. There 
was much friction with the Franks, for 
Frankish princesses who had married Goths 
found themselves beset by proselytising 
Arians. 

The Emperor Justinian, the conqueror of 
the heretical Vandals, made serious prepai-a- 
tions, in conjunction with the orthodox in 
Spain, for reconquering the lost province. 
He actually succeeded in getting jiossession 
of some towns on the south-east coast in 
the year 552. From that time war with the 
Byzantines was one of the permanent duties 
of the Gothic rulers ; but even the warlike 
Leovigild, who ever5nvhere firmly estab- 
lished the Gothic power, could not entirely 
drive the Byzantines from the country. 

Under the government of Leovigild 
(568-586), however, who was a vigorous 
supporter of Arianism, a revolution had 


already begun. The eldest son of the 
king, Hermcnegild, who was afterwards 
canonised, was converted to the Athanasian 
belief, chiefly through the efforts of his 
Frankish wife, Ingund ; the mere fact of 
this conversion was enough to excite the 
inhabitants of several towns of Andalusia, 
where the prince liad made some stay, 
„ to a revolt against the king. 

The Prince putting 

Put™ Deeth Hermcnegild in his place. The 
revolt was siqipressed, and a 
second, which was sujijwrted by the By- 
zantines and Suevi, met with no success : 
Hermcnegild was taken inisoner and put 
to death by the king’s orders. 

However, this unsuccessful rising was 
only the prelude to a general change in 
Gothic belief, a change which political 
expediency demanded. Recared, the 
successor of Leovigild (586-60:), adopted 
the Athanasian belief in the tenth month 
of his reign, and was supported by his 
people with but little dissent. The Arian 
writings were collected and burned on a 
certain day by the king’s orders. The 
strained relations which had existed 
between conquerors and conquered were 
removed ; the clergy, who had clung most 
closely to the Roman civilisation, and had 
most zealously stimulated opj)osition to 
the barbarians, saw that the time of its 
triumph had come, and prepared to enjoy 
the splendour of the Chui'ch, triumjihant 
after the days of sacrifice and persecution. 
In a short time the proud Gothic princes 
had learned to scan anxiously the faces of 
the prelates of their realm, when impor- 
tant decisions were hanging in the balance, 
and exchanged profound communications 
with learned bishops upon doubtful points 
of Christian dogma. 

Social conditions in Sjjain had in no 
way deteriorated under Gothic rule. The 
victors, indeed, claimed two-thirds of the 
country for themselves ; but the serfs 
who had to till the land for them found 
_ . their masters just and kind at 

. heart, if rough in manners, 
. 2 ‘ and their rule greatly preferable 
to the scourge of the corrupt 
Roman landowners. Moreover, a third 
of the arable land was left to the Spaniards, 
who were, thus far, in free and undisputed 
possession, and were by degrees admitted 
to share the privileges and responsibilities 
of the Goths. After the schism in the 
Church had been healed, property began 
steadily to pass into the hands of the 
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clergy, to the ultimate benefit of the 
vastly preponderating native population. 
In some exceptional cases taxation seems 
to have been excessively high ; but, as a 
general rule, the kings were satisfied with 
the gifts of their free subjects and with the 
income accruing from the royal domains. 
It is reasonable to suiipose that this 
. u , improvement in social con- 
ditions brought about an 
improvement in the morals of 
° ® ° * the rising Spanish generations. 

The example t)f the (jOthic peoples also 
exercised a great influence. The testimony 
even of their op])onents ascribes to them 
from the outset all the virtues of the 
Germanic national character — faithful- 
ness, uprightness, and social juirit}' ; the 
strong contrast which they formed to the 
Roman corruption may be deduced from 
the fact tliat in the mouth of the Goths the 
word “ Roman,” Ity which they denoted 
all native Spaniard.^, was a synonym for 
liar and clieat. The simidc morality of 
the Goths was also manifested in their 
legal code, tlie " lex visigotarum,” issued to 
Goths and S])aniards under Chindasvinth 
(641-649) and Rccccsvinth (649-672 ) ; 
this was ff)undcd upon the Roman civil 
latv, but was free from hair-splitting and 
quibbles. 

Only a small fraction of the Spanish popu- 
lation resisted the Gothic rule— namely, 
those highlanders in the north who had 
not been properly subjugated even under 
the Romans, and who continued to 
make occasional incursions from the 
Asturian and Itiscayan mountains. The 
Goths never subchied them cuinjrletely, 
though Christianity gradually took root 
among them. In the struggle between 
Christianity and Islam they still had an 
important jrart to pla}’ in history. 

Though the native jjopulation gradually 
adjusted itself to existing conditions, 
there was another jieople who refused 
to be assimilated, and remained as a 
„ . foreign and deleterious Iiody in 

Je^ * of Gothic Spain. 

Grew Kich observed 

the Jews who were expelled 
from Italy under Domitian came, for 
the most part, to Spain, and there, as 
elsewhere, speedily enriched themselves 
through financial affairs. The Goths 
found them settled in every town, and 
rcadj’, even under the new government, 
to continue a business that contributed 
but little to the social prosperity. It 
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seems that the Arian Goths, who were at 
first looked upon with suspicion by the 
Christian Spaniards, made friendly ad- 
vances to the Jews, who were in a position 
similar to their own. Many Gothic 
princes were not ashamed, when they 
were pressed for money, to turn to Jewish 
usurers ; the Arian kings also raised no 
obstacles to the suspicious operations of 
the chosen people, and contented them- 
selves with the imposition of a tax on 
Jews, which formed a considerable part of 
the royal revenue. 

As usual in such cases, the Jews, from 
a financial, became a political, power. 
As long as the Jews were allowed only to 
accumulate hoards of coin there was a 
natural limit to the activities even of the 
most grinding usurer ; but when they 
were allowed to possess real property, and 
to make slaves of free men, then the 
unprofitable and ruinous methods of 
Jewish capitalism gained unbounded scojk. 
Especially disgraceful was the trade in 
slaves and castrated children which 
Jewish speculators carried on with the 
Arab settlements. Under King Egiza 
Polif I (687-701) the. situation had 
o 1 lea become unbearable, and led 

the7ew “ to a catastrophe. The king 
attempted to bring over the 
Jewish capitalists to the Christian Church 
by the promise of nobility and immunity 
from taxation, while the refractory were 
expelled from the country. But it was 
discovered that the new converts were 
plotting a revolt with those u'ho had 
emigrated to Mauretania, a movement 
which the numbers and wealth of the 
Jews made extremely dangerous ; re- 
course was then had to measures of the 
greatest severity. There is no possible 
doubt that the Jews, as a result of these 
events, had an important share in the 
conquest of Spain by the Arabs. 

It is, perhaps, idle to inquire how a 
country and a nation would have deve- 
loped if an irruption from without had 
not given a different direction to all its 
stri\ang after progress : but we may, at 
least, conclude that, had it escaped the 
Saracen invasion, Spain, like the rest of 
Western Europe, would have fallen under 
the feudal system. Signs already be- 
tokened an unavoidable breach between 
the royal house and the nobility. The 
nobles attempted to limit the ancient 
right • of the people freely to elect their 
king, so as to increase the influence of 
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the iijiper classes. Tlie clergy strenglh 
ened their temporal pcn\'er, and the 
stronger among the kings endeavoured 
to make their position hereditary. Under 
the corrupting influence ot the Roman 
element in the population even the high 
morality of the (lothic people grailually 
degenerated. Before our gaze is unfolded 
a long series of wars unscrupulously waged, 
treaties disgracefully concluded. 

In France absolute nunuirchy had Jinallv 
won the day, while in (iciinany and 
Italy total disruption and confusion were 
the result. Spain, too, it seems, would 
here have had a worthy task to accom- 
plish in the recreation of Euroiiean civilisa- 
tion. But fate willed that it should exert 
an influence, extraordinary, though tran- 
sitory, of quite another nature on the his- 
tory of human civilisation. The fact that 
the greater part of Spain was conquered 
by the followers of Islam, and that the old 
population was not thereby destroyed, 
produced a brilliant complexity of Roman 
and Oriental civilisation at the jieriod 
when feudal chivalry was at the height 
of its development in the rest of Europe. 
„ . . The Gothic kingdom was tom 

eginning dissensions w'hcn the 

Invasron Arab bands cast longing 

glances across the strait towards 
smiling Andalusia, which promised a prize 
far surpassing anj- that the wild mountains 
of Mauretania had to offer. The Arabic 
general. Musa ben Xoseir. had begun the 
subjection of the district of Mauretania in 
the }-ear 697, and had. in the main, com- 
pleted his task after several years of war- 
fare. But his greatest success consisted in 
the fact that he had inspired a portion of 
the warlike Berber tribe with enthusiasm 
for Islam, and had enlisted them under his 
standard. He had thus created a reserve 
force, which was to be of the greatest 
importance in every further undertaking, 
for upon it Spanish Islam depended for a 
century, the position of Islam in Spain 
being untenable without Mauretania. 

The rulers of the Gothic kingdom, who 
possessed some settlements on the African 
side of the strait, do not seem to have 
recognised the danger which thus threa- 
tened them, although Musa had pushed 
.forward a strong force under his lieu- 
tenant, Tarik, as far as Tangier, and had 
wrested this town from their grasp. It 
is clear that certain Gothic nobles first 
aroused in Musa the idea of an invasion 
of Spain. It would, however, have been 


Empire in 
Confusion 


(|uito [lossible for the Goths, if they had 

forgotten their internal differences, to 

have prevented the laiuling of the Arabs. 

The town of Ceuta, perhaps the last 

remnant of the- Byzantine possessions in 

.•Vfrica. repelled all Musa’s attacks, and 

an -Arab fleet was utterly defeated by the 

Gothic navy under Tlieodomir in 709. 

Ti .1- I’niortunatelv. the approach 
TheGotMc 

Empire in confusion. The king, 
W'itiza. who had reigned since 
the year 701. was by no means equal to 
his responsibilities, and in his efforts to 
restrain the threatening advance of feu- 
dalism. had rushed into the extremes of 
cruelty to which weak rulers are prone. 
Among other crimes, he caused the duke 
Thoodefred of Cordova to be blinded, and 
thereby created an inqilacable enemy in 
his son Roderick, who apparently took 
refuge with the mountaineers in the 
north. Roderick succeeded in collecting 
> a body of Spanish and liothi ■ adherents 
and in overthrowing W’itiza n 710. But a 
breach in the Gothic nation was thus 
brought about which could never be 
re]>aired. 

The downfall of W’itiza was not merely 
the removal of a man unu'orthy of rule ; 
a number of important families who 
had Iteen his supporters lost their power 
at the same time. Many ambitious nobles 
considered the new occupant of the throne 
a usurper, and thought they had an equal 
right to the crown. In their blind rage 
they grasped at the first hand which 
offered help. Emissaries of the defeated 
faction, among them W'itiza’s brother, 
Oppas. the .-Vrchbishop of Seville, betook 
themselves to Musa’s camj). and invited 
him to fight against Roderick. The .\rab 
chroniclers narrate romantic occurrences, 
such as arc born of th.c piopular imagina- 
tion, which is ever reaily to surroimd the 
fall of a mighty kingdom with the glamour 
of legend and fable : the fact is. that 
_ . the feudal system, with its 

L° ue” insatiable lust for power and 
. dominion, a spirit that was 
' * destined to flourish so long in 

the rest of Europe, was in this country 
the ultimate cause ot these events. 
Musa at once sent a small force under 
Tarik across the strait by way of trial. 
Tarik found the representations of the 
Gothic conspirators true, the country rich 
and but weakly defended. After his 
return Musa placetf under his command 
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an arniy of 12,000 men, which was after- 
wards increased to 17,000. He t<x)k no 
part in the campaign himself, and appar- 
ently desired Tarik to do nothing more 
than gain a firm footing in Andalusia, 
whereupon he proposed to follow with the 
main army and to conclude the struggle. 
In pursuance of this plan, most of the 
Aral)S remained in Africa, and 
‘ . .the Berbers formed the majority 
Victories .n of Tarik's troops. When he 

o a usia at that 

rock fortress which since then has home the 
name of Tank’s rock (Gibraltar), he met 
with onlyslight resistance, as King Roderick 
had made practically no preparations for 
defence. With the help of his Gothic allies, 
Tarik was able to lay waste Southern 
Andalusia at his leisure. 

At length, the Gothic levies and their 
Spanish subjects were a.sscmbled. In 
numbers Roderick’s army was considerably 
sujjerior to that of Tarik : and when the 
armies met in a bloody battle at Xeres de» 
la Frontera, the mailed cavalry of the 
Goths might have won the victory had 
not the treachery of Witiza’s adherents 
thrown their ranlis into confusion. Thus 
the fate of the kingdom was decided in one 
great battle in July iq-26th, 71 1. The 
Goths fled in utter rout : their king dis- 
appeared in the confusion, and was never 
seen again. The victorious Arabs had no 
intention of handing over the crown to 
Witiza’s faction, but took possession of 
Spain in the caliiih’s name. Musa, whose 
jealousy was excited by Tarik’s brilliant 
vict(jry, came over immediately, and 
com]fieted the subjugation of the country. 

The history of Islam in Spain appears 
to be one wild confusion when considered 
in detail ; but when regarded from a 
sufficiently comiJrchensive p(jint of view, 
it resolves Itself without difficulty into 
certain periods and stages, which follow 
naturally upon one another. After the 
conquest of the countrv and the failure of 
Spaia part jnvaders’ attemirts to push 
of Saracen “Fo France. Sjjain 

Empire I’^came a membci- of the Saracen 
Empire; but its most remote 
member, and one destined by its position 
and geographical characteristics to be 
independent. In fact, the country speedily 
severed its connection with the central 
power, and became an independent and 
miniature caliphate, its organisation 
being based on the lines of the caliph’s 
empire. The second period coincides 
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with the greatest prosperity of this 
Spanish caliphate. 

The feudal tendencies peculiar to 
kingdoms founded on conquest soon 
manifested themselves. The component 
parts of the Spanish kingdom kept strug- 
gling lor greater independence, and, at 
length, the caliphate became but the 
shadow of its earlier greatness, while on 
the north Christian provinces increased in 
strength, and threatened the small and 
helpless provinces of Islam with total 
destruction. Then we see how closely 
Islam bound Southern Spain to Africa. 
Twice was the Mohammedan power saved 
from destruction by the rulers of Morocco, 
who, seemingly at least, restored the unity 
of the Saracen possessions. When this hel]) 
was at last withdrawn, a Moorish kingdom 
held out for centuries in the mountains of 
Granada, and succumbed at last to the 
united attacks of the Christian rulers. 
The last and saddest period begins with 
the fall of Granada ; it comprises the vain 
attempts to convert the Moors to Chris- 
tianity and the despairing revolt of the 
Moriscos, and it ends with the complete 
„ . . expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain. Parallel with ■ the pro- 
Moors outwardly mani- 

fested, there runs a course of 
development below the surface. From 
the original mixture of populations 
there is formed the Moorish people, who 
finally appear as an ethnological unity, 
although, in the course of history, they 
are continually receiving accessions of 
fresh blood. As we rarely have an oppor- 
tunity in historical times for observ- 
ing so closely the formation of new people, 
the rise of the Moors demands our closest 
attention. Especially do we see how a 
common spiritual belief — in this case 
Islam — can serve as a temporary bond of 
union until separate groups have coalesced, 
and differences of language and physique 
have been modified or have disappeared. 
The work of unification was finally accom- 
plished by the Arab language. 

The native Spaniards who remained in 
the country formed the main stock 
of the population ; they themselves were 
a product of the blending of Iberians, 
Kelts and Romans. Many Goths also 
remained, and if converted to Islam, con- 
tinued to enjoy a portion of their property 
and influence ; for example, the feudal 
lords of Murcia sprang from an ancient 
Gothic family ; and upon the fall of the 
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caliphate, an independent Moorish state 
arose in Aragon, with Saragossa as its 
capital, the rulers of which could also 
boast of Gothic descent. Elsewhere the 
Arabs simply took the place of the Gothic 
lords, and were careful not to disturb 
the tributary native population. Simi- 
larly, in the towns, the Spanish inhabi- 
tants were, for the most part, allowed to 
remain. 

The Arabs formed the new Spanish 
nobility. They were the real exponents 
of the beliefs of Islam and of the policy of 
conquest connected theiewith ; but they 
were not, in any sense, a united body, 
fighting on behalf of one faith. No 
matter how far they pushed their brilliant 
campaigns, to their new homes they 
brought their racial feuds and family 
quarrels, and they drew swords upon their 
own brethren almost more cheerfully than 
upon the enemies of their faith, being 
ever ready to avenge old blood-feuds or 
recent insults. Esj)ecially noticeable is 
the hostility which appears under many 
names between the j)ure-blooded Bedouins 
of Upper Arabia, who generally appear as 
•PI. v Kaisite, or Mahadit, party, 

B ui *'”**'** the party of the Jemenites, 
* . or Kelbitcs, which comprised 

o ecun a peasants and town popula- 
tion. Spain saw many a murderous 
battle of this kind, such as the famous 
struggle at Sccunda iir 741, when the 
Kelbites were defeated. It was chiefly 
owing to these battles that the Arab ele- 
ment, which had at first preponderated, 
gradually began to lose ground, not alto- 
gether to the advantage of civilisation 
in Moorish Sjiain. 

The Arabs had no means of replacing 
the men they lost ; but exactly the 
opposite was the case with the other race, 
the Berbers, whose rude jiower had really 
brought about the conquest of S[niin and 
who settled side by side with the Arabs 
in the newly won territory. Ke()eatedly 
Spanish Islam became indebted to this 
people for its salvation, and such assistance 
invariably coincided with the immigra- 
tion of a large body of Berbei's into 
Spain. The higher civilisation derived 
no advantage from them. Intellectual 
development suffered, in fact, irremediably 
through the growing influence of the 
bigoted, fanatical Berbers. 

The close connection with Africa, whence 
came this strong infusion of Berber 
blood, with its unfavourable results, also 


occasioned the immigration of a con- 
siderable number of negroes, who entered 
the country as the slaves or bodyguard 
of the princes, and were gradually 
absorbed into the new population as 
it was being formed. They certainly enter 
into the composition of that motley 
and brilliant picture of the Moorish period 
„ in Spain which imagination 

Kri^to depicts; but their 

“ influence upon the morals of 
* ° the nation cannot be described 

as favourable. The main body of the 
Moorish popuLation lived in the south 
of Spain, a region where the overflowing 
abundance of Nature’s gifts tends to 
enervate even the most vigorous race. 

In Carthaginian and Roman times the 
inhabitants of Andalusia were the most 
unwarlike and the most easily conquered 
of all the peojilcs in the peninsula ; during 
the period of Islam they retained this 
unenviable reputation. The rulers of the 
country coulrl not rely upon the inhabi- 
tants, and were, therefore, obliged to 
organise their armies round a strong 
nucleus of foreign troops ; similarly, at an 
earlier period the Turdetani had enlisted 
Celtibcrian warriors in their service. 
These soldiers, who were of most diverse 
origin, contributed an additional element 
to the mixture of nationalities. During the 
period of the caliphate wc find numerous 
“ Slavs ” in the service of the monarchs. 
Although all trooi)s enlisted from the north 
of liurope were known generally by 
this name, yet we arc apparently here 
concerned with those Slavonic prisoners 
of war win) were taken in large numbers 
during the conquest and colonisation of 
Eastern Germany, and were transferred 
south by the Jews in course of trade. 
The Jewish 1 rathe in slaves is mentioned 
l)y Germanic authorities of the period. 
Many of these northern soldiers made 
their permanent homes in Si)ain under the 
Moors, and int(;rmingled with the rest of 
the population. Finally, the 
jews, whose lucrative activity 
has been mentioned above, 
intermarried but little or not at 
all with the Moors of Islam; but their num- 
bers and character made them important in 
another way. They had come in a body 
into Spain from Morocco in the wake 
of the Arabs. Those native J ews who had 
survived the earlier persecutions wel- 
comed the conquerors with open arms. 
They had every reason for doing so : the 
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era of the Moors in Spain was destined 
to be for the Jew a period of prosperity, 
both in the good and bad sense of the word. 

In the first period of Islam rule the 
different streams of population flowed 
in parallel or transverse directions almost 
without intermingling. The conquest of 
the country was quickly accomiflished 
. , after Musa reinforced Tarik’s 
The Celiph s 3g,.]jgj. f^rce with the main 

strength of the Arab army. 
Reee led Generally speaking, the victors 
behai'cd with great moderation, thanks 
to the commands of the caliph and also 
to the presence of Gothic deserters in 
their ranks. Mu.sa and Tarik were guilty 
of acts of aggression, and were speedily 
recalled. Subsequently the governors, 
u'ho set up their residence in Cordova, 
were changed constantly. 

The .A.rabs, who had had the least share 
in the fighting, succeeded in gaining for 
Ihemsclve.s the lion’s share of the booty. 
They divided the rich province of Anda- 
lusia among themselves, and established 
themselves as the dominant landed class. 
Very few of them settled in the towns, 
where Christian and Mohammedan 
Spaniards lived side by side with the Jews 
in jieace. The Berbers, who had borne 
the main brunt of the war, received the 
barren ))ortions of the country, the high 
tablelands of the interior, the northern 
frontier — whence they were speedily 
obliged to beat a partial retreat — and 
the bare mountains in the south. The 


Arabs were, for the moment, fairly well 
satisfied ; Musa’s army' had been largely 
comjiosed of Jemenites and the old “De- 
fenders.” the ancient companions in arms 
of Mahomet, who had fallen into disrepute 
at the caliph’s court, and now found a 
refuge in Spain. But this was altered when 


a fresh wave of Arab immigrants swept 
into the peninsula. 

A teilf.ble revolt of the Berber popula- 
tion in Africa, in the year 741, obliged 
Revolt f caliph Hischam to despatch 
^Arabian troops, under the 
Pop?r.Hoa Kolthum, against the 

rel>e s ; he also sent Kaisite 


Arabs from Sy^ia, whose racial hatred of 


Jemenites and Defenders had often been 


displayed with portjentous result, and after 
the bloody Battle \of the Meadow had 
risen to fiercer heat. \The African Arabs, 
who were also Jemenites for the most 
part, received the army relief with deep 
mistrust ; many towns cflosed their gates 
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against the force, and the contingents of 
indigenous Arabs joined the army much 
against their will. Kolthum then attacked 
the Berber army, and was defeated and 
slain. 

His nephew, Baldsch, flung himself 
into Ceuta with 7,000 Syrian cavalry in 
the hope of escaping to Spain. He had 
failed to take into account the racial 
hatred of the Spanish Arabs. Abdalmelik, 
who was then governor of Spain, was a 
fanatical “ Defender,” and coolly allowed 
the Arabs to be reduced to the e.vtremilies 
of starvation by the Berbers who besieged 
them. An unexpected occurrence gave 
the hard-pressed men breathing space. 
The news of the revolt of the African 
Berbers had gone abroad in Spain, and 
the Berbers of that country', who were 
disregarded or despised by the Arabs, 
were stirred to a state of restlessness, 
which was further encouraged by sectariai' 
fanatics. At length the outbreak came. 
The entire north of Spain took up arms. 
At this terrible crisis Abdalmelik resolved 
to call in the help of Baldsch and his 
Syrians. A promise was extorted from that 
. . ^ half-starved army that they 
and would leave Spain when they 

Diaseasion, had conquered the enemy : they; 

were brought across, fed 
and clothed, and after several bloody 
battles the Berbers were completely 
crushed. Then, however, the inevitable 
dissensions among the Arabs broke out. 
A quarrel took place on the subject of the 
return to Africa. Baldsch seized Abdal- 
melik, and had him put to death in a 
shameful manner. Thereupon the Sp anish 
Arabs took up arms, and made common 
cause with the Berbers. Baldsch gained 
a victory over them, but died of his wounds 
in 742. The war continued until the arrival 
of a new governor put an end to hostilities. 

The new immigrants obtained lands in 
Murcia, Granada, Malaga, Seville and 
Jaen. Henceforward, the old animosity 
between Syrians and Jemenites constantly 
broke out. Bloody battles were fought, 
and for a long period these internal 
dissensions were the predominant feature 
in the internal history of Mohammedan 
Spain. By degrees, however, the spirit 
of party died away under the influence of 
a new environment, and nothing remained 
to fight for. The work of reconciliation 
was completed by the closer fusion of the 
races. 

Heinrich Schurtz 




RISE OF THE CHURCH IN THE WEST 


MISSIONARY ZEAL OF GREGORY THE GREAT 


T he roaring waves of lIio great migra- 
tions beat upon a twofold wall ; the 
Roman Empire collapsed before their 
onslaught, but the Christian Church, 
though severely damaged, was able to 
survive the catastrophe. Even while 
the Teutonic nations in the vigour of 
their youth were dividing the empire as 
the spoil of victory, the Teutons were 
learning to bow the knee in reverence 
before the Church. It was no longer the 
Church of a lew, a small community of 
simple-hearted men and womiai, but was 
already a widespread organisation. More- 
over, it had received into itself the heathen 
masses, and these had in many places re- 
tained much of the. spirit of heathenism. 
Creeds, too, had been formulated, and the 
early tics ot brotherhood had become canon- 
ical obedience to the aut hority of the Church. 

But by reason of its \’ery modifications, 
Christianity was probably more capable of 
appeal to these rough nations, 
e eutons contradiction 

rK***f- •* 'vith their modes of thought and 

ns <ani y ^heir natural sympathies. The 
strength of that antagonism in which evei'y 
heathen stood to Christianity was further 
broken in the case of these Teutonic nations 
by the fact that the migration had torn them 
from their native soil. The figures of their 
own gods grew pale when they found 
themselves surrounded by other mountains, 
streams and groves than those in which 
their native gods had hitherto lived. 
There was a third fact that facilitated the 
reception of Christianity by the Teutons, 
notwithstanding their entire hostility to 
the Roman Empire. When they came 
into contact with the Christian Church in 
larger numbers, there existed two abso- 
lutely opposed forms of Christianity, the 
Catholic and the Arian creeds. In the 
imperial church orthodoxy won the day, 
and the Arians were regarded as enemies. 
Hence it was possible for the Teutonic 
nationalities to accept Christianity and 
yet to retain their hostility to the Roman 


Empire ; it was thus .\rian Christianity 
which they accepted. 

So early as the third century Christianity 
had been jireached even among the Goths, 
who dwelt on the shores of the Black Sea, 
by Christian juisoners. A Gothic bishoj) 
_ , was present at the Council of 

^reeDays xic:eain325. About thirty-five 
»** " years later the Gothic bishop, 
o orae Ulfilas. who had been con- 
secrated in Cdfistahtinople, reduced the 
language of his peojile to writing and 
gave them a translation of the Bible. He 
worked among them for decades, con- 
tinuously spreading the .\rian form of 
Christianity. When they began their 
devastating eastern march under Alaric, 
they plundered and ravaged the remnants 
of heathenism, but sparecl and reverenced 
the Christian sanctuaries. The three days 
plunder of Rome in 410 was concluded 
by a solemn procession in honour of the 
sacred vessels of the Church, which the 
victors had discovered in a hiding-place. 
From the Visigoths Christianity passed in 
its Arian form to the Ostrogoths, Vandals, 
Burgundians, Suevi and Langobards. 

The first of these wandering nationalities 
to receive the Catholic faith in its pure form 
was that of the Franks. Chlodwig, or 
Clovis, had extended the Frankish clomi- 
nion from the north to the Loire. . The 
heathen conquerors felt that the Chris- 
tianity and the civilisation of the Romans 
whom they had conquered had given 
them an intellectual superiority. The 
king chose a Catholic Christian as his wife, 
and she was allowed to have her children 
_ . baptised ; eventually she suc- 

_ ceeded herself in converting 

ecomes a husband “ to the Catholic 

ri8 lan Jaw.” At the Christmas festival 
of 496 he. received baptism at Rheims, 
together with several thousands of his 
people, in great solemnity. It must be 
remembered that this was the nation 
which was to take a leading part in the 
mediasval world. The Bishop of Vienne 
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was correct in his prophecy, when, in his their own property, and the bestowal of 
congratulations to the king on his baptism, ecclesiastical offices on the clergy as their 
he spoke of Clovis's action as ensuring right ? And would the Church admit 
the triumph of Christianity over heathen- these claims if they were advanced ? 
ism, and of Catholicism over Arianism. Would the Church extend her powers 
The fierce life and death struggle through beyond her true limits, and claim supre- 
which the Christianity of the Grieco- macy in the political sphere in order tc 
Roman world had passed would be make the interference of laymen in 
avoided in this instance, as Christianity ecclesiastical affairs an impossibility ? 

)iad l>cgun by conquering the Teutonic For the moment the Church was so 
world. entirely occupied by the task of inducing 

The question, however, remained these tumultuous and warlike nations to 
whether Christianity would not excite adopt a friendly attitude towards Chris- 
struggles of another nature, whether these tianity that these high objects were left 



BAPTISING THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN CONVERTS IN BRITAIN 


It is believed that even before the arrival of St. Augustine in this country with the message of the Gospel there were 
missionaries of the Christian faith in Britain, and some historians even assert that the preaching of Christianity began 
as far back as a.D. 00, while Nero was on the Roman throne. At that period the Druids held sway, and most of the 
inhabitants of these islands were slaves to their barbarous worship. Human victims were frequently laid upon the altars. 
The Druids strongly resented the introduction of Christianity, and the early missionaries were exposed to great danger. 

I'iom the pi'tiite by J. K. K.A. 

facile converts would bow to tlie law of out of sight. If we attempt to gain an 
tlie Church ; and the Church could demand idea of the ecclesiastical conditions pre- 
no less, now' that it had become a legalised vailing in the w’est at the moment when 
educational force. Above all, would the the migratory peoples came to a halt, 
rulers, who had opened Christianity to the some light is thrown upon the situation by 
masses by their own conversion and their the life and work of the most important 
appreciation of the Church, consider that Roman bishop of that century. Gregory I, 
this action had given them rights superior belonged to a senatorial family and had 
to the Church ? It w’as these rulers who been praetor in Rome. He was, however, 
erected sacred buildings and provided persuaded that the honour and the 
revenues for the officiating clergy. Would emoluments of his position turned his 
they not be inclined to consider, upon heart to wordly things, and he therefore 
Teutonic principles, such churches as decided to renounce the world. He 
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expended the large property which he 
had inherited from his father in the 
adornment of monasteries, and entered 
one that he had founded in his own house. 
By his zealous self-mortification he shat- 
tered his health, but this was a matter 
beyond his consideration. 

This was the side of Christianity of those 
ages which filled with reverential awe the 
wild nations, who were dominated by 
sensual passions. When, however, the 
Roman bishop of the time summoned 
Gregory from his monastery and sent him 
to Constantinople as his agent, Gregory 
obeyed, though with 
an aching heart. 

Even at that stage of 
Christianity simple 
obedience to the 
orders of ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors was 
regarded as the 
highest virtue. When 
he was nominated 
Pope, Gregory did his 
best to decline this 
high dignity. The 
life of contemplation 
seemed to him the 


only life worth living, 
and. he shrank from 
the gigantic tasks 
which awaited him 
as the occupant of 
Peter’s chair. 

At that time the 
political position of a 
Roman bishop was 
extremely difficult. 
Rome was subject to 
the rule of the distant 


cient ; he ransomed prisoners of war and 
fed the poor. His resources were provided 
by the rich estates which the Roman 
church possessed, not only throughout the 
whole of Italy, but also in Dalmatia, 
Gaul, and Xorthern Africa. These were 
jiresents to St. Peter, the “ patrimonium 
Petri,” which had enormously increased 
in the course of centuries, and were largely 
provided by the last representatives of 
the Roman nobility, who were anxious to 
know that their names would be recorded 
at least in heaven, when they were near 
extinction upon earth. Gregory husband ;d 
this rich source of 
income with the 
greatest care. Hence 
it naturally followed 
that the Popes could 
not confine theii 
efforts to purely 
spiritual activity; 
they also became 
]')oliticians, and were 
honoured as terri- 
torial princes in Cen- 
tral Italy ; this was 
the beginning of the 
” temporal power.” 

Gregory had formed 
a noble conception 
of his spiritual 
supremacy ; he called 
himself the servant 
of God’s servants. 
The words of Christ, 
“ Who among you 
will be the greatest, 
let him be the servant 
of all,” were under- 
POPE GREGORY THE GREAT stood by him to mean 



Greek emperor, who Gregory I. did uotwillinglyseathimselfinthepapalchair, spiritual 

V ^ , forheshrankfromthegreattasksassociated withthehigli j 

was, however, too „ffiee,a..d would have preferred a life of conteuiplation. Was employed 

Weak to protect the But he obeyed the call ofdnty, and did magnificent service 111 thc SCrVICe of 
city from the menaces ' advancing Christianity and establishing it in England. othei'S. He did nOt, 
of the wild Lombards. These barbarians however, conclude from this text that every 


appeared before the walls of Rome in 592, 
and the exarch of Ravenna could send no 
help. To protect the town from destruc- 
tion Gregory found himself obliged to 
conclude peace with the enemy. The 
emperor abused him for his simplicity, 
and the exarch broke the peace. Once 
again the enemy appeared before the city. 
From the treasures of the Church Gregory 
paid a heavy ransom to avert the sack of 
Rome. It was his business to see that the 
troops received their pay, and that the 
fortifications of the town remained effi- 


bishop should serve others, and that the 
wanderer must follow the man who 
showed him the right path ; he made 
it his duty to serve all bishojis, and he 
then made it their duty to obey himself. 
He thus retained the old theory that 
the Bishop of Rome was master, 
though master in service, of all other 
bishops. 

Hence, too, his zealous efforts to bring 
the quarrels of the universal Church before 
his tribunal for decision. For this reason 
he was greatly angered by the action of 
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the Bishop of Constantinople in styling 
himself an “ oecumenical ” bishop. In Gre- 
gory's opinion, only the Bishop of Rome 
could have “ ceciimenical ” importance in 
the Church. When Gregory used every 
lc\-crage to abolish that title, he considered 
h.imsclf the champion of a great principle 
and of an ordinance of Christ that was 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
Church. 

Equally difficult were his relations with 
the Gallic Church; as the Franks had 
become Christians witliout a struggle, they 
saw no advantage in struggling to remain 
Christians. Their reckless selfishness, 
their aggressn'c nature, which drew the 
sword on cver\' occasion, their want of 
control, and their 
sexual immoral- 
ity were faults 
which neither 
prince nor sub- 
ject, neither 'i 
clerg}' no)- laity, 
attem])ted to 
limit. Strong and 
persevering in- 
deed must tje the 
work that could 
deepen the re- 
ligious life ot 
this nation and 
transform its 
morality. The 
task was, how- 
ever, infinitely 
more difficult for 
the reason that, 
in Frankish 
opinion, the 
Church of 1 he 
country was sub- 
ject to the secular rulers of the country, 
rulers -whose morality was nothing less 
than scandalous. Often enough they 
aj-)pointed bishoj)s at their own will and 
jrleasure, and sold ecclesiastical offices 
as they ideased, in many cases to laymen. 
rile Bishop of Rome was honoured as a 
successor of the Prince of the Apostles and 
as the guardian of the unity of the faith ; 
but he was not generally regarded as the 
ruling head of all Churches, the Gallic 
Church included. 

At the same time this nation was not 
•beyond all hope of reformation ; the 
Franks clearly showed a consciousness 
of their religious deficiencies. Hence 
the obvious policy for the Pope was 
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to bear with wliat could not be altered, to 
cherish and to e.xtend the organisation of 
the Church, in order that a comprehen- 
sive influence might be exerted upon the 
whole nation. It was in this way that 
Gregory attempted to influence the Galli- 
cau Church. 

He ojicned correspondence with the rulers 
of the Frankish state and with individual 
bishops, but he did not speak as lord of the 
Church. He was well aware that he could 
gain advantage here only by representa- 
tions and advice. Many have been unable 
to understand how he could send such 
flattering letters to the “ Frankish fury ” 
Brunhilde, praising her “ Christian life ” 
and her " love of divine service ” ; but this 
Frankish woman 
gave him many 
things of which 
the Frankish 
Church was in 
need. She built 
churches and en- 
dowed monas- 
teries, begging 
the Pope to send 
her relics and 
privileges for the 
latter ; she was 
“full of reverence 
for the servants 
of the Church ” 
and “over- 
whelmed them 
with honour.” 
With this Gre- 
gory remained 
satisfied when he 
could secure no 
more, when he 
was unable to 
put an end to simony and to the appoint- 
ment of laymen as bishops, or, when he 
could not secure the convocation of 
synods, to stop abuses. It was first 
necessary to build the houses in which 
this rough nation was to be educated, 
and not until then could the process ol 
education begin. 

The greatest and most fruitful w'ork 
which Gregory undertook was the founda- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon Church. Where ver 
these Teutonic invaders had secured the 
mastery in England, they had destroyed 
Roman civilisation and almost every trace 
of the old British Christianity. In 596, 
Gregory sent the Abbot Augustine to 
England with forty Benedictine monks. 



ST. AUGUSTINE BEFORE KING ETHELBERT 
St. Augriistine, th« g*rG£itmisstauaryofChnstianity, is here represented 
explaining' the doctrines of the Christian religion to Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, -whom he found seated in the open air for fear of magical arts. 
Later on. Ethelbert became a convert to Christianity, and was baptised. 
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In the following year some ten thousand stand the reasons which made later changes 
Anglo-Saxons were baptised, and King appear desirable. Probably the supposi- 
Ethelbert of Kent a few years later. The lion is correct that the earlier style of 
Pope directed this mission upon compre- singing was, on the one hand, too difficult 
hcnsive principles, with a sure hand and for the uneducated clergy of that age, and 
a set purpose ; here again he followed out was, moreover, little calculated to impress 
his principle of leaving to the future the barbarous masses and to become 
all that could not be secured in the present, an educative force. In consequence, the 
An to S&xo contented himself for the number of tones was diminished and 
Church actual foun- melodies were simplified, effeminate modu- 

Estnbiished of the Church. He lations and changes of time being excluded. 

ordered his evangelists not to In this way ecclesiastical singing acquired 
outrage the feelings of the heathen by a powerful solemnity and a cleej)ly 
destroying their tcm]des, but to facilitate mysterious character. The “ Gregorian 
the conversion of the people by changing chant " proved triumphant over all other 
the temples into Christian churches, to styles in the West and has survived to the 
]ilace relics where the images of the gods present day. Even in Milan, where the old 
had stood, and to transform heathen Ambrosian liturgy is still retained, the 
.sacrifices ijito Christian festivals for the style of singing has gradually conformed 
honour of God and his saints. to the Roman use in course of time. It 

In Ins care for the monastic system, must be said that modern investigations 
Gregory was also looking to the future, have at last made it doubtful whether, or 
Themonasterieshadsufferedseverely inthe how far, these new regulations are justly 
storms of the great migrations. Benedict attributable to Gregory. 

■ of Xursia had founded the monastery of Gregory’s writings also exercised a great 
Monte Casino in Camininia, and had given influence. His “ Pastoral Rule,” which 
the monks the famous rule known by his attempted to make the clergy the educators 
name, which was framed by a wise process of the people, was so highlv 

of selection from several of the existing prized by posterity that every 

monastic rules. In the year 580 the Frankish ' bishop on his con- 

monastery was destroyed by the Lombards secration bound himself to 

and the monks fled to Rome ; Gregory observe the principles of this book. His 
then recogni.scd that their rule was more “ Dialogues ” were, if possible, more 
likely than any other to meet with general popular ; but these were glorifications of 
approval. He therefore placed them themonasticheroesof Italy, and impressed 
in the monastc/'ies which he himself had the masses who had been converted to 
founded, and his powerful protection the Church by their numerous stories of 
secured them victory in every case. It miracles, dreams, and apparitions, which 
was deal to liim that monks and nuns would influence only uncultured and 
could d'-^-ote themselves to the life of con- superstitious minds. All his writings, 
tcmplationm i)eacc only if the monasteries indeed, were composed with reference to 
were secured against all molestation by such minds. For this reason, no other 
secular and ecclesiastical lords. Formerly, father of the Western world has been so 
efforts had been made to subjugate the zealously studied. 

monks to the bishops, that they might not Gregory laid the foundation of ecclesi- 
lead unsiuntual lives : hut this ajiprehen- astical teaching in the Middle Ages. He 

sion had passed away, and Gregory there- was a pupil of the great Augustine, and in 

Whai Gregory Sought to make them his attempts to popularise his teaching he 

Did for indc]x;udent of the epis- breathed the whole spirit of his system. 

Divine Worship power. Of great To his example was chiefly due the 

future importance were the importance attached to the intercession 
changes in divine worship, and especially of saints in the mediaeval Church, to the 
in church singing, which have hitherto penances necessary to avert punishment 
been ascribed to Gregory. The mode of for sin, and to the sacrifice of the Mass, 
singing long customary at divine worship which was also offered for souls in pur- 
was popularised and subjected to strict gatory. To his influence we may ascribe 
rules by Bishop Ambrosius of Milan, who the fact that the lower motive of fear is 
died in 397. Unfortunately we know too so strongly seen in mediaeval Christianity, 
little of the nature of this music to under- and is but slightly modified by hope and 
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cheerfulness, that Christian repentance for the humility and sclf-rcnuncIation of 
becomes fear of punishment, and is the ascetic lives which they led in their 
exerted only to esca))e punishment. Ore- miserable cells or in the forbidding 
gory provided a bridge of transition from monasteries which they had founded, and 
the old period to the new, from Grxco- to induce the surrounding people to make 
Roman to Romano-Teutonic Christianity, a similar renunciation of the world. They 
He handed on, however, only that modified suffered, too, from a defect for which 
form of Christianity which was in vogue neither their fervent belief nor their 
before his time ; the deeper princiides, _ . . moral seriousness could com- 

though they survived in his own heart, onhe Great knew nothing 

were not emjihasiscd in the new ircriod. Boniface organisation. Individual 
Christianity was adapted that it might ‘ converts they certainly gained, 
be the more easily effectual among nati(jns but they were unable to found a church 
in a low stage of civilisation, and the which could survive and extend its 
possibility of its elevation to its former influence by organised activity, 
height remained an open question. Tire qualities which they lacked were 

Boniface has been called the apostle of })ossessed in the fullest measure by the 
the Germans. This title gives him too Anglo-Saxon Church, which had been 
much credit, and also fails to express his founded directly from Rome. From this 
full importance. Others before his time church Winfrid. who had been named 
had planted Christianity in Germany, Boniface by the Pojje. started in 715 for 
and it is not only Germany that stands Friesland, whither tlie Anglo-Saxon Willi- 
indebted to him. When the Anglo-Saxon brord had set out twenty-five years pre- 
Church, which Gregory had founded, viously. When Boniface met with no 
extended northwards, it came into contact success in this difficult country, he made a 
with the Keltic Church, which regarded pilgrimage to Ko:ne and secured the right 
as its founder St. Patrick, a saint who had of missionary work from the Poj)e. From 
left Roman Britain for Ireland this point we trace a remarkable distrac- 
about 432. This Irish Church tion of aims in his career. He had no 
*" had remained in complete doubt that his foundations could exist 
isolation, and had retained only in close connection with the Roman 
certain characteristics of the earlier period; papacy, but in his holy enthusiasm his 
in particular, it lacked that hierarchical real object was to lead as many heathen 
organisation which had been developed as possible to the living God, and his chiel 
among the newer churches. It was desire was to gain a martyr's death in his 
entirely overpowered by the northward work. 

advance of the Anglo-Saxon Church. But The Pope, on the other hand, con- 
before this date it rendered great services sidered it of supreme importance that 
to the Continent ; it sent the first preachers there should be no Christians who did not 
af Christianity to Germany. In Ger- recognise his own su])iemacy. Hence he 
many the Christian Church had already attempted to quench the fiery zeal of the 
made a beginning ; remnants of the bold missi(mary and to make him a pioneer 
Christianity of the Roman period had of papal supremacy. After Boniface had 
been preserved in the former province of preached Christianity in Hesse with great 
Noricum, while Arian influence had ex- success, and had destroyed all that was 
tended to Bavaria and Thuringia. Catholic not purely Roman in Thuringia, he 
Christianity might have been introduced returned to Rome, to be sent out by the 
here and there by Frankish immi- „ .. Pope to the heathen Saxons, 

grants ; but of missionaries ]')roj)er the ,i,°”f***/* Po])c, however, desired 

Irish-Scots were the first. We cannot first to sec the Bavarian and 

indeed write a history of their work, for ° eries ^^i^mannic Churches subject 

but few are known to us by name out of to the Roman chair. Boniface reluctantly 
the large numbers who laboured on this obeyed. In Bavaria he organised four 
difficult soil ; and what we hear of them bishoprics, carried out the delimitation of 
is rather legend than history. Moreover, their dioceses and founded monasteries, 
their achievements were somewhat scanty, visited the clergy and purged the ranks of 
The preaching of the gospel was indeed unworthy members. The same organised 
their primary object ; they were anxious power was exerted in Thuringia and Hesse 
to secure the respect of the wild heathen until the German Church was firmly 
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incorporated witli that liierarchical system 
which centred in Rome. Boniface, who 
i)y this time was sixty-five \ears of age, 
fioped now to liegin his missionary work 
among the wild Saxons, and again was 
ft)iCL-d to delay. 

The Frankish Church was on the point 
of dissolution. Owing to the economic 
dcvelo])ment of the Frankish 
J'v*” V • state, the bishops had become 
i.**' territorial magnates, while their 
Difficulties ^^lucation had secured 

for them an important part in i)olitical 
life. Hence they were involved in con- 
stant struggles with the nobles for the 
supremacy, and in the course of these 
each party attempted to secure the larpst 
number of episcopal sees for itself. The 
i secular authorities jiresented or sold eccle- 
siastical positions to their friends, who 
naturally eared nothing for the spiritual 
wellare. of their people. In this way the 
propert}' ol the Church was expended, 
and ecclesiastical organisation trodden 
under foot ; the clergy were scattered, the 
monasteries were homes of immorality, 
and the people were relapsing into heathen- 
dom. At that moment in 741, Charles 
ilartel died. Ho had cm])loyed with the 
utmost ruthlessness the pro])erty of the 
Church, and the presentation of bishoprics 
as a means to found his supremacy. 

His successor, Carloman, immediately 
resolved “to restore the piety of the 
Church, which had ceased to exist for some 
seventy years.” For this gigantic task 
he summoned Boniface, and invited him to 
hold a i;eformiug synod, the “ first Teu- 
tonic council ” in 74J. .So averse were the 
Frankish clergy to a reformation that only 
six bishops apjicared. This, however, 
was a benefit rather than otherwise. It 
was now jiossible, unhindered by opposi- 
tion. to adopt the most sweeping canons, 
which were issued by Carloman as his own 
decrees, and immediately received legal 
force. The fact that Boniface devoted all 
- , his strength to this work of 

and the reform is evidence of his great 

Church self-renunciation. The work, 
however, was not carried out 
as he would have wished, for Carloman 
was by no means inclined to abandon 
any of his rights of supremacy over 
the Church. It was he, indeed, who 
con^'oked the synods. The synods, 
however, were not to issue resolutions, 
but to offer advice. He then determined 
the questions at issue, and it was he 


who appointed bishops, including the 
Archbishop Boniface. 

With even greater independence did 
Pippin begin his work, when he in his turn 
resolved upon the reformation of his church. 
Here Boniface was employed merely 
as an adviser. He was able, however, 
to inspire the clergy with a spirit that 
allowed him confidently to expect that 
which was unattainable in the present. 
This was clear at the last synod which he 
held, in 747. It was attended by many 
priests, deacons, and suffragan bishops, and 
by thirteen bishops. They agreed that 
the archbishop or metropolitan should 
have disciplinary power over the bishops, 
and should occupy a position intermediary 
between themselves and the Pope. All 
signed this declaration : “ We have re- 
solved to maintain our subjection to the 
Roman Church to the end of our lives, and 
in every way to follow the commands 
of Peter, that we may be numbered among 
the sheep entrusted to his care.” 

These resolutions were, however, far from 
becoming the constitutional basis of the 
Frankish Church, for in practice the princes 
.j were still its heads. The future, 
however, was decided, not by 
Ihe HeatLi. texts, but by the prevailing 
spirit of brotherly community. 
When Winfrid had first united them with 
Rome, these same clergy desired anj'thing 
rather than subjection to the papacy, 
and the fact that they now showed a 
real enthusiasm for the paj^al supremacy 
was a splendid result of his labours. 
The wide extent to which the veneration 
of the papal chair had become operative 
was manifested by the fact that Pippin 
could not assume the crown without the 
Pope’s consent. A closer connection be- 
tween Rome and the Frankish Empire was 
also secured by the fact that Pope Stephen 
H. visited Frankland in 752, asked for 
Pippin’s help against the Lombards, 
solemnly anointed Pippin and his two sons, 
and received the assistance he required. 
This success must have repaid the aged 
Boniface for the many disappointments 
which he had suffered. 

He longed only for one thing more, that 
he might be allowed to conclude his valu- 
able life as a missionary and a martyi. 
In the spring of 754 he again set out 
for Friesland, and in June of the follow- 
ing year he was killed by the heathen. 
The work begun by Pippin and Boniface 
was completed independently by Charles 




TiiE CROWNING OF PIPPIN AS KING BY ST. BONIFACE 


the Great. It seemed as if this Frankish help, became part of Charles’ 
suijerhuman character, Charlemagne, had kingdom, and Rome a city within it. The 
ascended the throne with a programme Pope became his subject, and, as a secular 
ready in his hand, of which one point prince, was merely a Frankish vassal. He 
after another was realised, with no weak- was obliged to learn a language of which 
ness or hesitation- he had previously been ignorant. The 

The Frankish state had now entered King " ordered.” and the Pope “ ful- 
mto a new relationship with Rome and filled the royal will.” 
the papacy. Pippin had become the What, then, were the results of this 

protector of the districts which he had incorporation of the old imjierial city of 
transferred to the Pope, and questions Rome with the Frankish state ? The final 
might arise as to the rights and duties act of the new S3'stem was the imjierial 
which this jiosition involved. Charles coronation of 800, which had been hang- 
made his way without difficulty. The ing in the, balance since 797. Charles 
Lombard kingdom, against the aggrandise- would no doubt have preferred to assume 
ment ol which the Pope had sought the imperial crown himself rather than 



ST. BONIFACE FELLING THE GREAT OAK OF GEISMAR 
Sfc. Boniface, the monastic name of Winfrid, the g^reat '* Apostle of Germany,” was a native of Crediton, Devonshire) 
and was trained in Benedictine monasteries at Exeter and NursUnsT, When he went to Rome in 718 he was commissioned 
by Gregory II. to the heathen nations of Germany, and he laboured as missionary for thirty years. At Hesse, in 72 1, 
in his great zeal for the cause of religion, he destroyed many objects of heathen worship, among them, as shown in the 
illustration, the great oak of Geismar, sacred to Thor, and an idol named StufTo, on a summit of the Ijarz, still called 
StuSenberg. He founded many churches and convents, and called to his aid priests, monks and nuns from England. 

Thrsc- illusir itKiiis .in* l»y ihthiIsyIoo of Messr*:. J-Iijer fV»r}.reJi. Miiuicli. 
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to receive it from the Pope, and from one 
guilty of such grievous offences as 
Leo ill. But he wished to he emperor at 
any cost. Only now in the eyes of 
contemporaries Avas Western Europe united 
under his person. It was a unity far 
removed from the later theory which 
regarded emj^ire and papacy as separate 
forces. Charles was, in his own ojiinion, 
master of God’s empire, the sujiremc unity 
of Church and State. 

On the death of Pipjnn there were some 
who regarded the Frankish Church as a 
member of the universal Church, and were 
willing to jilace it under ihc Pope’s 
supremacy. Others wished to maintain it 
as an independent national Church, subject 
to the Frankish king, and to ro\’ercnce the 
Pope mereh- as the head of all Christians. 
Charles extended the Frankish Church under 
his supremacy that it might be the imjierial 
Church, the emjiire of God upon earth, in 
which it was the Pope’s part to teach, and 
his to govern. Thus the unity w'hich 
Boniface had desired was attained, though 
by other methods than he had pro- 
posed ; the whole of the M'eslorn Church 


reverenced the same emperor as their 
ruler and the same bishop as their teacher. 
It was a magnificent idea ; that it was 
not impossibly magnificent was proved by 
the events of the age. Far from sighing 
under this theocratic supremacy, the 
Church rejoiced ; far from suffering loss, 
she enjoj^ed brilliant prosperity. 

The succeeding age w’as to show whether 
such a kingdom, uniting the secular and the 
spiritual powers, could succeed under other 
conditions, or whether it was possible only 
under Charles the Great, who cared 
alike for Church and State, and was fully 
conscious of the needs of both, who pur- 
sued his high purposes, whether secular or 
religious, with indefatigable activit3? and 
in^•incible persistence, and never aroused 
opposition by misuse of his power or 
by weak concession, but was insjjired by the 
lofty conviction that his supremacy was 
derived from God, and that he must wield 
it in God’s service. 

Thus the Popes were thrown into the 
background, and Charles interfered di- 
rectly in the domestic ecclesiastical affairs 
of the jiapal patrimony. There was. 



During the reign of Charlemagne a great impetus was given to education. The great ruler, believing that “ peace 
Jiath ner victories no less renowned than war,” did everything^ possible to encourage a spread of knowledge) and 
brought teachers from Rome to teach in the public schools. His ultimate object seemed to be national education. 
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Inspired by high and nobio purposes, the great Charlemagne endeavoured to make the Church a mighty power 
throughout his dominions, and he aimed at the conversion of the Saxons. This purpose he ultimately accomplished, for 
after thirty years of struggle he was able to add this last of the Teutonic tribes to the Church. Charlemagne died in 814. 

however, no pettifogging rivalry in his in- Irene had again legalised the veneration of 
terference, and lie considerably raised the images. Charles decided against them. He 
prestige of Rome in the Frankish Church, argued that the iconoclasm, which had 
He regarded the Roman Church as the formerly been popular in the East, and the 
guardian of apostolic tradition, and its veneration of images, which was now com- 
bishopas the supreme pastor of Christianity, manded. were alike boundless folly. Images 
for which reason the regulations of Rome might be permitted to remind worshippers 
were to be obeyed throughout the churches of the Scripture story or for decorative 
of the empire. He, however, was the purposes, but there was no necessity for 
man who secured this obedience. He them, and their veneration might inflict no 
appointed bishops or confirmed their small harm upon spiritual progress. Charles 
nomination, and his laws appeared in the therefore instructed the Pope to reverse 
collections of canon law side by side with this decision. At the Synod of Frankfort, in 
papal laws and the canons of councils. 794. in the ])rcsence of two papal legates, it 
He it was who convoked church synods, wasresolvcd " byallthebishopsand priests, 
and confirmed or extended their conclu- in virtue of their ajjostolic authority, and 
sions as he considered wise. Ritual at the command of our pious master, the 
disputes he settled himself after consulta- Emperor Cliarics, and in the presence of 
tion with his imperial assemblies, deciding our gracious master himself,” to prohibit 
even against the Pope in cases of neces- the veneration or worship of images, and 
sity, for if this teacher of Christianity to condemn all who should agree with the 
inflicted injury upon God's kingdom, conclusions of the Greek synod. The Pope 
then it was the business of God’s regent, did not venture to protest, 
the emperor, to protect his kingdom. The reform begun by Boniface within 

Such was the case in the quarrel the Church was continued by Charles 
concerning the veneration of images, with brilliant success, but here again the 
At the council of Nictea, in 787, Pope objects and methods of the two men w'ere 
Hadrian II. and the Byzantine Empress divergent. Boniface was anxious to edu. -ate 
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the people, but only so long as they lived 
within the Church and were subject to 
it. Hence he was jjaiticularly anxious 
to create a powerful hierarchy. Charles 
desired to educate mankind as a whole, 
for all its tasks, for membership of the 
kingdom of God. The ideal before his 
eyes seems to have been the formation of 
, independent character, Natu- 
Charlemagne s education of the 

„ cler"\' was of first impoitance. 

uca ion advanced schools 

of which he was the founder provided a 
learned educatiijn both for his own children 
and for many youths of the first families 
of the empire, so also the laity were to 
have their share of consideration in other 
schools. Indeed, his ultimate object must 
have been national education ; for the 
children, at any rate, an attempt was 
made to introduce a general system of 
school attendance, and it was arranged 
that the children of the poor should be 
supported by small contributions during 
their school lives. 

Di\-ine sorr'icc also was not merely to 
be the out.ward expression of religious 
usage, but was to do something for the 
individual. Hence Charles made preach- 
ing in the vernacular the central point of 
the service, and ordered that a sermon 
should be iireuched in every parish church 
on every Sunday and saint’s day. That 
part of the service which was said by 
memory was not to be used mechanically, 
but with understanding. So much is 
shown by the Gei nian commentaries uj)on 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, which 
still remain to us. 

An attempt was made to form a German 
Bible. Some fragments still survive of the 
German translation of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
made at that time, which show a real power 
of penetrating the meaning of the ScrijJtures. 
Charles earnestly urged upon his clergy their 
duty of caring for souls, and, above all, of 
hearing confessions. It then seemed that 
_ p the old ecclesiastical system 

of Confessio pcnance, which had disap- 
iathrchurchr‘'''"'«l the storms of the 
last century, could no longer 
be revived. The penalty for open offences 
consisted in exclusion from the communion 
of the Church, while readmission was to be 
secured only by humble atonement, ah of 
which presupposed the fact that communion 
with the Church should be regarded as a 
valuable jirivilege by the individual. At 
the present moment the clergy were deal- 
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ing with masses who had not yet' acquired 
love or appreciation for the Church. As 
they attached little or no importance to 
church membership, it would be impossible 
to force them to buy this privilege at the 
expense of a heavj^ ]5enance. ' The Irish 
saint, Columba, who had attempted from 
about 584 to reform the degenerate Frank- 
ish Church, had endeavoured to influence 
individual souls by introducing the prac- 
tice of private confession to the priest. He 
had drawn up a jicnitential, which was to 
instruct the clergy in this very difficult 
tcisk. This institution was now revived. 
It is, however, a sign of his deep appre- 
ciation of religious conditions that Charles, 
who demanded a knowledge of the 
Christian verities from every one of his 
subjects, did not make confession com- 
pulsory. In his eyes it was valuable only 
when performed voluntarily. Theologians 
of that age, however, were the more 
vigorous in insisting upon the great bless- 
ings of confession. They taught that 
every sin could be forgiven if the sinner 
made the sacrifice of confession to the 
priest. Whatever oppositio.i was to be 
^ . expressed later to the insti- 

Coaver..o« confession, it was 

Saxoas which, at any rale, 

exerted an educative influence 
upon the people, which aroused a con- 
sciousness of the individual’s responsibility 
to God, and of the necessity for forgiveness. 
Finall)', Charles completed the projects 
of Boniface for the conversion of the 
heathen, but once again by wholly different 
methods. 

The conversion of the Saxons was 
secured at the price of such appalling 
struggles that Charles would certainly 
have been obliged to confine his efforts 
to defending his own dominions against 
these threatening neighbours had he not 
been inspired by the idea of the theocratic 
king who should make his master’s 
enemies the footstool of his feet. After 
thirty years of struggle he was able to 
add this last of the Teutonic tribes to 
the Church. 

When he ended his energetic life, on 
January 28th, 814, the Gospels w^ere 
placed upon his knees, a fragment of the 
true Cross was laid upon his head, and 
his sword was girded about his loins. The 
unity he had attempted to create was soon 
to be divided, for there is no symbol which 
can combine the sword and the Gospel. 

Wilhelm Walther 
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THE LAND OF THE NORTHMEN 

COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES OF SCANDINAVIA 


■^HE northern part of Europe, or 
* Scandinavia, consists of Denmark 
and the so-called Scandinavian peninsula 
— Norway and Sweden — to which we may 
add, in a physical sense, the peninsula-; of 
Kola and Finland. The island of Iceland, 
which has been iJeojded by the Norwegians, 
may also be considered as belonging to 
these northern lands. Scandinavia forms 
the most north-westerly portion of the 
European continent; but, thanks to the 
sea which washes its shores on almost 
every side, and the influence of the warm 
Atlantic currents, it has a mild climate in 
comparison with its high latitude. It is 
owing to this fact that Scandinavia, 
although partly an arctic land, is the most 
productive region in so northerly a situa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the climate is not 
alike in all these northern regions ; it 
varies according to the altitude and dis- 
tance from the sea. Denmark and Western 
Norway cnjfiy a climate of 
/*,“*’** insular character, while Eastern 

j. Norway and Sweden are con- 

tinental in their variations of 
temperature. Denmark, physically a ]x»r- 
tion of the mid-European plain, is much 
more cut uji by the sea, and consists 
of two natural main divisions — the pen- 
insula of Jutland and a group of islands. 
Western and Central Jutland have been 
little favoured by Nature ; on the whole, 
the soils are unfertile, and the west coast, 
which is sheltered from the North Sea by 
the dunes, is without a single harbour, and 
on that account dreaded by seafarers. 
East Jutland and the islands arc, on the 
contrary, very fertile, and well watered by 
small lakes and streamlets ; the fiords 
and bays, which are formed by the sea 
along the whole coast -line, make, in 
addition, good harbours. Denmark was 
formerly covered with rich forests, but is 
now almost bare of wood ; the land lends 
itself to agriculture and cattle-breeding, 
and the sea, which surrounds the cemntry 
on every side, has always been a s(.iurc(^ of 
I D 


wealth to the country, and has developed 
the Danes into skilful seamen. 

The Scandinavian peninsula is a con- 
tinuous range of mountains. In the west, 
where they reach their highest point — 
Galdhoppigen, 8,400 feet — they rise almost 
precipitously from the Atlantic Ocean, 
and then decrease gradually 
. in height towards the Skager 
r Rack, the Kattegat, and the 

* Baltic Sea, until they sink into 
lowlands, and further south emerge gradu- 
ally as the Danish isles. We thus see that 
Norway, which forms the western portion 
of the peninsula, is a much more moun- 
tainous country than Sweden. The 
northern range consists almost entirely of 
primary rocks, and of the oldest and 
hardest slates, which are not easily disin- 
tegrated by the weather, and are therefore 
covered with only a thin layer of feebl\’ 
productive soil. The south of Sweden is 
less barren, owing to the greater disinte- 
gration of the rocks. 

The higher regions of the mountainous 
areas arc fairly level, fcjrming e.xtensive 
plateaus at different elevations, embossed 
with prominent peaks and heights, and 
separated from one another by g(jrges and 
deep valleys. These formations are most 
wonderful on the western side, where 
the sea has forced its way into some 
of the deep gorges, thereljy changing 
them into long, narrow fiords, hemmed 
in by steej) rocky walls. From these 
rocks, at one time well wooded, but now 
showing only here and there a single tree, 
gush forth streams, forming 
_ ® magnificent ca.scades, which 

SucTe " ‘ P^'^tly fed by the large 

glaciers covering the moun- 
tain heights. The extent of land adapted 
to agricultural purposes is small, but the 
grazing and rearing of cattle and sheep 
form important industries. It is, however, 
the sea to which the inhabitants now look, 
as in earlier times, for their livelihood. 
Ships form the most natural and easy 
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Means of communication between fiord 
and fiord, and the numerous islands of 
different size which stretch along the coast 
afford good harbours and safe navigation. 

Further inland, where the mountains 
fall softly away, the deep valleys broaden 
out, and plains are gradually formed. 
The valleys are still well wooded, and 
, , ^ . watered by streams abound- 

'flh* ^*** 

o . many lakes : in Norway, and 

can mavians northern parts of Sweden 

these conform to the long, narrow shape of 
the valleys, while in the central regions, 
and in the south of Sweden they become 
larger and broader. Cattle-rearing, agri- 
culture, and trade in timber formed, even 
in the earliest days, the chief means of 
subsistence in these parts. Mining is also 
of importance, as the jieninsula is rich in 
useful minerals and metals ; and in the 
forests there are different kinds of game, 
which will repay the sportsman for his 
pains. 

Finland, the south-eastern continuation 
of the northern range of mountains, is a low 
plateau covered with forests, innumerable 
lakes and marshes, called by the Finns 
for this reason “ Suomi,” that is, Fenland. 
The coasts, in the west low and flat, and 
in the south hilly, are backed by cliffs 
and ridges ; the Aland islands in the south- 
west form a natural link in the direc- 
tion of Sweden. The wealth of Finland 
consists in its forests ; agriculture and 
cattle-rearing are also of Some importance. 
There is a scarcity of metals. 

The island of Iceland, situated in the 
North Atlantic Ocean between Norway 
and America, is a mountainous mass of 
volcanic origin. Bare peaks tower over 
wastes of ashes and lava ; large glaciers 
and streams of lava cover wide areas of 
the interior, and make them quite un- 
inhabitable. Even now volcanic eruptions 
occasionally take place, and there are 
numerous hot springs scattered about the 
island. The north and west 
Bleak coasts are broken up by nuiner- 
and Bare fiords into peninsulas and 
islands. The climate is in winter 
comparatively mild, but in summer rough 
and stormy ; on this account the grain 
harvest seldom ripens, and there are no 
forests. There is, however, fine meadow- 
land, and sheep-breeding is, together with 
the fisheries, the chief means of livelihood. 
We do not know to which race the people 
who first inhabited the northern regions 
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of Scandinavia belonged. From the 
traces they have left behind, we see that 
they stood on a low level of civilisation. 
They were without knowledge of metals, 
and their weapons and utensils were made 
of stone, bone, horn, or wood. The country 
was covered with immense forests in 
the Stone Age, and the people, who 
supported themselves by the chase and 
fishing, lived on the banks of rivers, the 
shores of lakes, or on the coast, where they 
obtained means of subsistence. 

By degrees they began to clear the 
primeval forests, to engage in cattle- 
rearing, and to cultivate the land ; they also 
built ships [see page 2368 1, and came into 
communication with their southern neigh- 
bours, from whom they learned the art of 
working in metal. The metal which they 
first learned to use was copper, or, rather, 
bronze, a mixture of copper and tin, which 
was exchanged for amber. We learn from 
weapons and pieces of ornamental work 
that the civilisation of this Bronze Age 
reached an advanced stage of development. 
The rudely executed pictures and drawings 
which are found cut on rocks and stones 
_. ... . also belong to this age, and fur- 

nishuswith important informa- 
t A tion regarding the life of that 
period. Written records of this 
time are just as rare as those of the Stone 
Age; and as the language of the inhabi- 
tants is unknown, we cannot well deter- 
mine their racial affinities. Archteologists 
are nevertheless of the opinion that, since 
the Stone Age, one and the same race has 
inhabited these northern regions. 

In the last centuries before the Christian 
era this northern race first became ac- 
quainted with iron, and about that time 
the old winters — Pliny, Tacitus, who calls 
the Swedes “Suiones,” and others — inform 
us that the northern peoples of the Iron Age 
were Teutons. Scandinavia derives its 
name from the “island” of “Scandia” or 
Scandinavia (more correctly Scadinavia), 
which was known to the Romans. From 
the oldest literary records which the North- 
men have left us we learn also that even 
500 years after Christ one and the same 
language, the oldest Scandinavian, was 
spoken throughout the north, and that this 
was closely allied to Gothic and German. 
The runic letters used by the Northmen 
were borrowed with modifications from 
the Greek and Latin alphabets, which they 
had learned through contact with the 
southern Germans. 
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We may therefore conclude that the 
northern lands, at least since the last 
centuries before the Christian era, were 
inhabited by a Germanic race, which 
probably had gradually worked its way 
from south to north. Jutland and the 
Danish isles were the first to become 
inhabited. After this the Northmen 
„ .. , reached Southern Sweden and 

Northmen s penetrated 

■ *1 j further and further, until they 
.n Legends Polar' 

seas, wliere they came into contact with 
the l.'grian peo]iles, the Lapps, who even 
at that time had wandered so far north. 

It is only after the ninth century .\.D. 
that we have any definite knowledge of 
the .social and jiolitical conditions of the 
north ; and that comes to us through 
the Frankish, Anglo-Saxon, and Irish 
chroniclers. The Northmen themselves 


veiling by land so much more difficult, tne 
principal high-road of commerce, and thus 
from early times the Northmen were 
trained to a seafaring life. They became 
capable shipbuilders and bold seamen ; 
and thus even at an early period an active 
intercourse arose between these northern 
lands and other countries. 

The Northmen possessed a strong feeling 
of independence ; the highest aim of a 
freeman was to be his own master. In- 
telligence and prudence stood high in 
their estimation, but they did not desjiisc 
the exercise of cunning ; they possessed 
quick perceptions, made ready and appro- 
priate answers, and for poetry they had a 
decided aptitude. Strength, courage, and 
endurance, were valued most of all, and 
battle was their highest aim. They fought 
often for fighting’s sake, and their desire 
for battle rose sometimes into real fur\'. 


begin only about the twelfth century to the “ Berserker rage.” Their customs 
kec]) any kind of historical records; their were wild and rude ; when they became 
mi‘morics of earlier periods were trans- enraged they showed a cruel, revengeful, 
mitted in the form of oral legends. The and implacable spirit, and in their ])assions 
social conditions of the north were at that they were insatiable. On the other hand, 
time essentially the same as those of the their behaviour towards enemies was, as 
southern Germanic races during the migra- .. arule, open and honourable, and 
tion i)eriod. The ])cople were divided into they possessed in the highest 

freemen and bondsmen. There was really degree the knightly virtues 

only one rla.ss among the freemen, that of of good faith and honour, 

the j)easants. and they all had equal Their institution of ” battle brotherhood ” 
privileges and duties. There were a few, is well known ; all the members of the 
however, who had gained jKisition and influ- brotherhood mixed their blood, and swore 
ence, perhaps through illustrious ancestors, to share good and bad fortune with one 
])ers(mal bravery, or great wealth ; indeed, another for ever. They had a feeling for 
even before this time, more esjjecially in family life, and in the home the wife was 
Norway, a nobilit^’ had arisen. the counsellor of the husband. Indeed, 

The land was as yet little cultivated, and women enjoyed the greatest respect, and 
although mucli imi)ortance was attached occupied in general an independent posi- 
to agriculture, still, cattle-rearing, the tion, even taking ])art in public assemblies 
chase, fishing and commerce remained the and the banquets of the men. 
more impoi-tant means of livelihood. The Northern mythology is in its origin 
])easants in Denmark and Su'eden lived common to all Germanic races, but it was 
chiefly in villages ; in Norway, on the on northern soil, where it came under the 
contrary, where the natural condition of influence of Nature and the characteristic 


the countiy prevented this, in scattered 
„.. . homesteads, as is still the case. 

andTheir ckscended regularly 

Victims ™ “ Ihcsons; the others 

were therefore obliged to seek 
a maintenance by clearing uncultivated 
land. The majority, however, preferred 
to seek their fortune on the sea, and often 
became sea-robbers, or Vikings, as they 
were called, because they usually lay in 
wait in ba}-s (I'/A) and sounds for the ships 
of merchants ; for the sea was at that 
time, when natural conditions made tra- 


life of the people, that it received its 
independent development. Our know- 
ledge of this mythology is obtained from the 
old Norwegian poetry and sagas — from the 
earlier and later Eddas — folk songs which 
were collected and written down in Iceland 
only in the thirteenth century. Thus we 
are unacquainted with them in their 
original form. Some of the later investi- 
gators are of opinion that the myths con- 
tained in these Eddas originated first during 
the Norman period, under the influence of 
a baptised people, the Anglo-Saxons and 
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Irish, and do not represent the religious 
aspects of an older period and a peaceful 
people, but the ideas of the Vikings, whose 
ideal was a life passed exclusively in warfare. 

According to the E ldas. the gods, “ the 
Ases,” dwell in Asgard, in the centre 
of the world. From this dvvel- 
ling-place a bridge. “ Bi frost ” 
.t (the rainbow), leads to Midgard, 

or men iTjortals live ; towards the 

north lies the cold Jotunheim, the home 
of the giants, o • Jotnen, the enemies of the 
gods. The highest of all the gods is 

Odin. His dwelling-place is “ Glads- 

heim,” with its hall Valhalla, where he 
holds his court, and 
whore those who have 
fallen in battle meet 
together in joyous 
feasting, the Valky- 
ries, Odin’s maidens 
pouring out the mead 
for them. Tyr is 
the god of wav ; Thor, 
the god of thunder ; 

Balder, the god 
of all goodness and 
wisdom, of purity 
and innocence; 

Brage, the god of 
poetry ; Heimdal, the 
guardian of the Ases ; 

Njord and Frey, gods 
of fertilitj' and jieace- 
f u 1 occupations. 

Among the goddesses 
may be mentioned 
Frigga, Odin's wile 
and the goddess ol 
marriage ; Fre\ a, the 
goddess (jf love : and 
Idun, whose apjjles 
brought eternal 
youth to the gods. The gods are always at 
war with the giants. Through the malice 
of Loki. the holy Balder loses his life. The 
time has come when violence and evil pene- 
trate to the world, its end draws near, and 
will finally take jilacc at Ragnarok, at 
the last battle between the gods and the 
giants. A new and beautiful world will 
afterwards arise, in which Good shall rule. 
The gods were worshipped by sacri- 
fices, which were offered under the 
open sky. in sacred groves and by holy 
springs, or in temples. The jnincipal 
places of offering in the oldest times 
were Leire, in the neighbourhood of Ros- 
kilde in Zealand, Upsala in Sweden, Maren 
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and Skiringssal in Norway. There was 
no distinct priestly class ; every man 
offered sacrifices for himself and his 
family. The king or chief, who, in his 
capacity of sacrificial priest, was called 
“ Code,” offered sacrifices for the whole 
nation. 

The Northmen were divided into several 
main tribes : Denmark and Scania 
were inhabited by the Danes; Southern 
Sweden and the coasts of the large lakes 
Wener and Wetter by the Goths (Gotar), 
who were separated by great forests 
from the Svear, who lived in Central 
Sweden ; Norway was inhabited by the 

Norwegians. These 
tribes were sub- 
divided into “folks,” 
each of which had 
its own political 
organisation. The 
district belonging to 
a “ folk” was called 
“ land ” or land- 
schaft” by the 
Danes and Goths. 
“ folkland ” by the 
Svear, and “ fylke 
by the Norwegians. 
Thu “ landschaft ” 
consisted of several 
" harden ” (herred. 
hundred), comprising 
the estates of those 
families who had 
formed the original 
basis of society in that 
district. At the head 
of the harde stood 
the “ herse.” who 
was president of the 
herreds-ting, in which 
the peasants drew 
up their laws, passed resolutions, and 
decided lawsuits. The landschaft also 
had its assembly (fylkes-ting) where 

affairs which concerned the whole land- 
schaft were settled ; in this assembly one 
of the chiefs — in Sweden the “lagman” — 
How the president. If war was 

. . declared, the peasants chose 

Developed J'"' 

. stitution the kingship gradu- 

ally developed. The king, or konungr, 
was originally the leader of a band of 
five warriors, who had sworn fidelity 
to him. With this band of followers 
he undertook military e.xpeditions in 
order to win renown and wealth. If he 



A FAMOUS WOODEN CHURCH IN NORWAY 
This wooden church of Bor^ind, pagoda-like in its 
frtyle, situated in the mountainous Norwegian district 
01 Sogne, forms one of the most remarkable and charac- 
teristic monuments of mediaeval Norwegian architecture. 



CHARACTERISTIC SCENES OF NORWAY'S MOUNTAINS AND FIORDS 
The VetUsfos cascade, seen in the first picture, has a drop of 850 feet ! next are shown the Svartisen and Bouims glac'ers, 
the iatter a branch of the largest glacier in Europe. The first of the two lower illustrations shows Essefiord, with the hoge 
mountain rising in the background, and the other the famous Seven Sisters waterfall dropping uito Geiranger Fiords 
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was successful in this he rose in the esti- who were too cramped in their own land, 
mation both of his follow'ers and of his began to visit the countries in the w'est of 
countrymen ; he became the leader of Europe. Soon every sea w'as covered 
the national host. His influence in- with their fleets, and scarcely any Euro- 
creased also in the assembly ; he became pean coast was free from their plunderings, 
king of the landschaft. As a rule, his The chief cause w'hich drove out the 
. . oflicc was inherited by his sons, Northmen from their native country was 

royal families poverty. The Viking expeditions were 
the King s Q,.jgjn ' king- therefore originally nothing more than 

shi]5 w'as at first very limited pirate raids undertaken for the purpose of 
with respect to locality. Ambitious earning a livelihood.. In accordance with 
kings, however, were not contented with the Norse view of life and religion, it 
a landschaft, but contrived to extend their was more honourable to earn a livelihood 
domain by violence or by other means. Yet by the sword than by the plough. The 
local autonomy continued in force. The Viking life was to them a lawful and 
power of the king was virtually limited glorious profession of arms, which was 
to leading the army in time of war, practised by their noblest men and even 
defending the country, superintending by their kings. The exploits of the 



A GLIMPSE OF DENMARK’S ROCKY COASTS 


law and justice, and offering sacrifices 
to the gods of the ijcople. 

We do not know when the Danish 
and Swedish kingdoms were foundedv 
According to legend the Danish kingdom, 
which had its royal residence at Leire, 
was founded by Skjold. the son of Odin, 
and on tliis account tlic old Danish kings 
were called Skjoldnnger. The Swedish 
kingdom is said to hat'e been founded by 
the god Yng\e-Froy, the founder of the 
race of Ynglinger. Norway remained 
divided up into small kingdoms longer 
/ than the other northern countries. There 
the " fylkes ” were not united into one 
state until the end of the ninth century. 
Before the ninth century .\.d. little or 
nothing was known in the south and west 
of Europe concerning the northern peoples. 
But about the 3Tar 800 the Northmen, 
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\’ikings were admired by the j}eoi)lc and 
glorified bj’ their poets : onlj' he who had 
fallen in war was received by Odin into 
Valhalla. 

The political situation in the north was 
another cause of the emigrations. In 
Denmark in the ninth century two royal 
families were struggling for the suprem- 
acy ; victory fell now to one, now to the 
other, and the conquered claimants, who 
The '‘Vcie compelled to leave the 

. country, tried to establish new 
y... empires m foreign lands, or 

* at least to win for themselves 
wealth and glory. About the same time 
Norway became united under one king, 
and manj' princes left their homes 
to preserve their freedom, since they 
would not tolerate the authority of a 
superior. 





‘THE LAND OF A THOUSAND LAKES": TYPICAL VIEWS OF FINLAND 
L Rantsscutu Lake; 2, N^slott Castle, Olorsborg; It, The breaking away of an immense ice-^ioe ia !:lx6 
Gulf of Finland; 4, Taipale on the Saima Canal; ti, Hanie^'nliniia Lake, Tavastebus; 6, The Iniatra waterfall 
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A KING’S DISGUISE: ALFRED IN THE CAMP OF GUTHRUM. THE DANISH CHIEF 


This famous picture depicts Alfred, the heroic king, in the midst of his dreaded enemies. Long before Alfred’s time the 
Danish plunderers had landed in England and completely held in their hands the north-eastern portion. Alfred had 
only part of the country under his governance, but his wise and good rule had so roused the patriotism of his people 
that they offered a stubborn resistance to the invading army. Disguising himself as a minstrel, in 878t and accom- 
panied by only one servant, it is said that Alfred made his way to the camp of the powerful Danish chief, Guthnim, and 
delighted the Danes by his skill in singing and playing the songs of his native land. On returning to his own people he 
at once assembled all his available forces, and fell upon the Danes with such good effect that they had to sue for peace. 

I'ruiT) tlic liy Mcrliurt A. nonr, executed in tapc!>tr), by prrmisbion of Mr. Antony Gibbs 
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GREAT DAYS OF THE NORTHMEN 

THE RAIDS & CONQUESTS OF THE VIKINGS 


THE Northmen were far superior in 
strength, courage, deeds of arms, and 
seamanship to the peoples whom they 
attacked. Moreover, England, Ireland, 
and the Frankish Empire were at this time 
weakened by internal strife. It was 
this fact which ensured the great success 
of the pirates. At first they appeared 
only in small bands, landed on the coasts, 
which they laid waste with fire, and then 
departed with their booty. When they 
saw that they encountered little or no 
resistance, they became bolder. Large 
armies were formed, which had their own 
laws and wore generally commanded by 
several chieftains who were equal in power. 
They carried on their warfare according 
to a settled plan, and were no longer satis- 
fied with plundering the coasts. They 
spent the winters in the estuaries or on 
islands lying off the coasts. In summer 
p. they sailed up the rivers far 

_“^*.** . . into the interior, which they 

CWilised*” devastated, plundering chiefly 
churches and monasteries, 
where they knew they would find the richest 
booty. At last they made it the object 
of their conquests to provide a new home 
for themselves ; they accordingly settled 
in the land they had conquered and 
founded new states. Then the raids 
ceased ; the fierce pirates accepted bajitism; 
savage warfare gave ])lace to ])caccful 
activities, agriculture, commerce, and navi- 
gation. As Normans, they l)lended with 
the native races, to whom they imj'arted 
new strength and whom they inllucnced 
in many ways. 

All three of the nortlicrii peoples— the 
Swedes, the Danes, and the Norwegians 
— ^took part in the expeditions of the North- 
men. The districts which they infested 
were the coasts of the Baltic Sea and the 
countries adjoining the Atlantic Ocean 
and the North Sea. 

After the Swedes had for some time 
been visiting as jjirates and merchants the 
countries of the Baltic Sea, which were 


inhabited by Slavonic and Finnish races, 
they settled shortly after the middle of I he 
ninth century on the coasts of the large 
Russian lakes, where tlicy founded an 
empire called " Gardariki',” with its capital 
“Holmgard” (Novgorod). According to the 
. Russian dll onicler, Nestor, the 
p . circumstances were as follow: 
en Lpirc , Warjagcr or VVariiger, 
Swedes horn the country on 
the other side of the Baltic Sea were 
accustomed to go to the races, living on 
the large lakes, ami levy taxes. But in 
86i these races refused to jiay, and 
drove out the Wariiger ; they wished 
to rule themselves, but soon became 
disunited. Family arose against family, 
and war broke out everywhere. Then 
they summoned the Wariiger again 
into the country in 862 tO’ make ])cacc. 
The three brothers, Riirik, Sineus, and 
Truwor, from the Wariigian tribe Rus, 
or Ruotsi, advanced with a troo]) of 
Waragers across (he sea and settled in 
Novgorod, Belosersk, and Isborsk. As Si- 
neus and Truwor died shortly afterwards, 
Rurik Ixicamc sole ruler in the kingdom, 
which had received tlie name “ Russia ” 
from his tribe. Some of Rurik’s warriors 
advanced further south, marched down 
the Dnieper, and founded a kingdom in 
Kiev, which was conquered in 882 by 
Rurik’s successor, Oleg. 

Soon the Wariigers extended their raids 
as far as the Black .Sea. At the beginning 
of the tenth century they had even sailed 
past the Crimea to the Sea of Azov and down 
the river Don; they then dragged their 

„ ,. ships overland to the Volga, 

Northmen _ 

if Caspian Sea. the coast of 

of Ruwinne 

then returned laden with booty. Tin; 
Russian kingdom stood for a long lime in 
friendly relations with the northern coun- 
tries and their princes, and the Russian 
princes often employed Northmen in their 
services. These friendly relations did not 
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cease until the Swedish element had gradu- 
ally succumbed to the Slavonic, and the 
kingdom at the end ot the eleventh century 
had become juirely Slav. 

It is true that the Swedes have not 
left any jierceptible traces in modern 
Russia. Still, their immigration was of 
great imjioi tance : for through them 
the Finnish and Sla\'onic races, which 
had been at \'ariance. were united for 
tlie first time in one empire, and by the 
communication which was ojicncd up 
between Russia and the west of Europe 
the commerce, wealth, and ])Owcr of 
Novgorod in i)articular were advanced. 
It was also through 
the Russian kingdom 
that the Northmen 
came into contact 
with the Byzantines, 

.Manv Northmen en- 
lered the ser\'ices ol 
1 ‘last Roman cm- 
penus as au.xiliaries ; 
after the middle of 
the eleventh centuiy 
they were admitted 
to the imperial bodv- 
giuird. At Bezantium 
they were called 
X'arangers. “The 
.i.'kC - bearing bar- 
barians from Thule ’’ 
were renowned for 
their courage and 
bravery. .As a 
memorial of their 
stay in the Byzantine 
limpire they have left 
the runic inscri|)tions 
on the Lion of the 
Firajus, which is now 
in the arsenal at 
Athens. It is probable that these inscrip- 
tions of the Swedish A'arangers in the second 
half of the eleventh century were carved 
in honour of a northern chieftain who had 
fallen in Clreek waters. As early as the end 
of the eighth century the Norwegians came 
^ . to the islands lying off the north 

^^^orwegians coasts of Scotland — the 

Faroe. Shetland and Orkney 
Islands, and the Hebrides. 
These islands, however, were then barren 
and unattractive, and served at first in 
reality only as starting-points for more ex- 
tensive e.xjK'ditions. The Norwegians sailed 
along the rough and desolate western shores 
of Scotland, founded several settlements, 
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in 

Scotland 


and then crossed over into Ireland. This 
island was at that time divided into several 
small kingdoms, the rulers of which were 
constantly at strife. The Ardrigh, or 
High King, had not enough power to 
control the restless people and the strife- 
loving chieftains. These divi- 
. . sions facilitated the advance 
onquere y Northmen, inasmuch as 

or men Irish were too deficient in 

ships and seamanship to prevent their land- 
ing. In the first half of the ninth century the 
Norwegians, who were called by the Irish 
Lochlannoch {the men from the country of 
lakes). Fingalls (the white strangers), or 
Ostmen, settled on 
the east coast ; in 
838 they conquered 
Dublin, which they 
fortified strongly. 
The whole country 
was devastated, 
monasteries and 
churches were burnt, 
and Thorgisl, the 
leader of the Nor- 
wegians. became rulei’ 
of almost the whole 
island. After a lew 
years, howo\'er, he 
was murdered. The 
Irish rose and drove 
out the foreigners. 
But these soon came 
back, and in 85 2 the 
Norwegian chieftain, 
Olav Hvite, founded 
a kingdom in Dublin : 
at the same time 
Norwegian kingdoms 
were established in 
Waterford and 
Limerick. The Nor- 
tvegians built strong fortresses evcrywheri' 
in order to secure their rule. For 
several years the kings of Dublin had 
to resist the attacks of the Irish, who. 
although their efforts were sometimes 
favoured by fortune, tried in vain to drive 
out the foreigners. About the middle ot 
the tenth century the conquerors threat- 
ened to destroy the independence of the 
island. " Thej' set up,” narrates an old 
chronicler, ” in every province a king, in 
every district a chieftain, in every church 
an abbot, in every town a bailiff, in every 
house a soldier, so that the men of Erin 
are no longer masters of their property. 
No one dares to show generosity or 


THE FAMOUS LION OF THE PIR^US 
In the eleventh century '* the axe-bearing barbarians from 
Thule ” entered the Byzantine Empire> where they were 
renowned for their courage and bravery. As a memorial 
of their stay they left the runic inscriptions on the Lion 
of the Pirxus, which is now in the arsenal at Athens. 




THE NORTHMAN’S STRATEGY: HASTING EMERGING FROM HIS “COFFIN” 

The most celebrated of the Northman chieftains of the middle of the ninth century^ Hasting: plundered France for 
several years, and then undertook a journey to Italy with the Intention of conquering' Rome and securing the wealth 
which it contained. Driven ashore by a storm near Sarsana on the Magra, he took the town by stratagem, thinking 
it to be Rome. Pretending to be on a peaceful mission, he was admitted into the town and baptised at the hands of 
the bishop. During the following night loud lamcHtations were heard proceeding from the ship of the chieftain, and it 
was reported that Hasting was dead. He was taken ashore for burial, and the bishop was just about to conduct 
zhe funeral service when Hasting sprang from the bier, and, with the assistance of his armed followers, first slew 
the bishop and the governor, and then attacked the town, capturing it after terrible slaughter of the inhabitants. 
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tenderness to father or mother, to bishop, 
to lord temporal or spiritual, neither to the 
sick nor miserable, not even to a new-born 
child. If an Irishman has only one cow, 
he must give the milk to the soldier, so 
that he gets no milk for himself.” 

The struggle continued. The Irish suc- 
ceeded in gaining some victories over the 
hated foreigners, but they were 

Ireland s {.jjg 

- Ml* intruders. The most celebrated 
in a e those victories is that of 
Clontarf, fought in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin on April 23rd, 1014, which the Irish 
remember with pride to this day. Brian 
Borumha, High King of Ireland, had 
collected a large army and advanced 
towards Dublin, while the Norwegians in 
the town had obtained auxiliary troops 
from their countrymen dwelling in the 
Scottish islands. It was a desperate 
struggle, and both armies fought with 
great bravery. The old king Brian fell on 
the battlefield, but his army was victorious 
and the Norwegians sustained heavy 
losses ; no fewer than 6,000 perished in 
the battle. 


This victory did not alter the situation 
in the island ; internal strife did not cease. 
It is true that the Norwegians aban- 
doned the hope of subduing the Irish, but 
they remained in the country. Occasion- 
ally, when it was to their advantage, they 
did homage to the Irish kings. Thus matters 
continued till the twelfth century, when 
Henry II. of England, who for some time 
had been turning his attention to Ireland, 
interfered in the disputes of the two nations. 
On being asked by an Irish king for help, he 
permitted Richard Clare, Earl of Pem- 
broke (Strongbow) to cross to Ireland, and 
the latter conquered Dublin in 1170. The 
last Norwegian king was forced to flee, 
and when he attempted in the following 
year to regain his kingdom, he was taken 
prisoner and killed. Shortly after this. 
King Henry himself crossed and entered 


. Dublin. Thus ended the rule 
Ostmen in Ireland, 
at an End however, entirely 

disappeared from the island, 
but remained living principally in those 
towns where, as peaceful citizens, 
they busied themselves with commerce 


and navigation. For a long time 
they preserved their nationality, since 
they formed separate and organised com- 
munities. At the present day we find a 
trace of them in the name of part of the 
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town of Dublin — Oxmanstown = Ostman- 
town ; that is, the town of the Eastmen. 

The Irish and Norwegians were too 
dissimilar in character, manners, and mode 
of life to blend quickly. Moreover, they 
lived for the most part separated from each 
other — the Norwegians in their fortified 
towns, the Irish in the country ; in addi- 
tion, the hatred of the Irish for the foreigner 
kept both nations estranged. In spite of 
this, they influenced each other in various 
ways. The influence of the Irish on the 
Norwegians has, perhaps, been exagger- 
ated. But it is indisputable that in the 
provinces of fiction and art the Nor- 
wegians learned much from the Irish, and 
attempts have even been made in modern 
times to prove that many of the northern 
sagas of the gods and of heroes had their 
origin in the tales which the Northmen 
heard from the Irish and the Anglo-Saxons. 

The Norwegian form of the temple, the 
“ Hov,” is, it is believed, a copy of the 
Irish churches. On the other hand, the 
Irish are indebted to the Ostmen for the 


advancement of their municijsal life. It 
might almost be asserted that the Nor- 
Founders ^egians were really the founders 
of the Irish towns ; it was 

Irish Towns owing to the Norwegians, 
* who were not only capable 
soldiers but also enterprising merchants 
and navigators, that commerce and naviga- 
tion, along with agriculture and farming, 
became important branches of industry for 
the inhabitants of the Emerald Isle. 


The Norwegian rule lasted longer in 
the Scottish islands and in the Faroe 


Islands than in Ireland. As has been 


mentioned, the Norwegians had settled on 
these islands about the year 800. In the 
tenth century they founded a kingdom 
of the Hebrides, in which they ruled over 
a Keltic population, and another in the 
Isle of Man ; this was ruled by the king 
of Norway after 1100, and w’as not sur- 
rendered to Scotland till 1266. Tynwald 
Hill, near St. John’s, on the west coast of 
the Isle of Man, was the Tinghill, which 
was the seat of legislation and justice for 
the few islanders who still hold a unique 
position under the British crown. To the 
present time the spot recalls the inde- 
pendence of the island when it formed a 
part of the Norwegian kingdom. 

The Orkney and Shetland islands, where 
a few Kelts still remained, had for a long 
time been favourite retreats of the Vikings. 
The number of the invaders steadily 




BAPTISM OF ROLLO THE PIRATE CHIEF 
As head of the pirates who ravaged the Seine, RoIIo, known aiso as Brl, « i. 
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increased, especially after Harald Fairhair 
had become sole ruler of Norway in 872 ; in 
this way the islands gradually became popu- 
lated Norwegians. As these emigrants 
began to pillage the coasts of Norway King 
Harald crossed over to the islands and 
made them subject to him. Later the 
islands were ruled by a Jarl (the “ Orkney- 
Jarl ”) aj)pointed by the Norw'egian king. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
t hey came into closer contact with Scotland. 
The Jarls had fiefs in Scotland. Scots 
settled on the islands, and the Scottish 
language came into use alongside of the 
Norw-egian. The Norwegian supremacy 




was, however, still acknowledged, and a 
constant intercourse with Norway was 
maintained. In 1469 the islands were 
mortgaged as- dowry of Margaret to James 
III. of Scotland, and remained ever alter 
in the possession of the Scottish crown. 
The inhabitants no longer have their own 
laws and privileges. The Norse language 
has disappeared, and onty the pilace-names 
recall the former rulers. In the eighth 
century Irish settlers had emigrated to 
the Faroe Islands. They departed, how- 
ever, after the arrival of the Northmen, 
who took possession of the islands and 
called them the Faroe — that is, sheep— 



BESIEGED BY THE NORTHMEN IN THE NINTH CENTURY 
his representation of the siege of Paris by the Northmen illustrates in a striking manner the originai form of 

portion of the town known as the He de la Cit6, a small island in the 
“ **"'** ‘*'0 cathedral Notre Dame stands, was originally the entire city. It is still the 

u , course, represents only a tiny portion of the immense city which now spreads in every 
Cin ^^vet, aod is connected with the ancient Island by numerous bridges. 

/T iifAfi-ii ^ rjver, now knovm as the Latin Quarter, were the headquarters of Roman Pans 

, le resi ence of the governor, still partially preserved in the Clunp Museum, being there situated. 






A SCENE FROM THE GREAT SIEGE OF PARIS BY THE NORTHMEN IN 885 


Islands, from tlio numerous sheep that had 
been left behind by the emigrants. Various 
chieftains ruled over the islands. More 
important affairs were decided at the 
people’s assembly, or ting, at Thorshavn. 

The islands remained in constant inter- 
course w'ith Norway, and several dis- 
tinguished inhabitants served Norwegian 
kings, who tried to bring the islands under 
their rule. They succeeded in doing this 
in 1035, and the Faroe Islands belonged 
to Norway till 1814, when Norway w-as 
separated from Denmark ; the islands 
remained with Denmark and were incor- 
porated with this kingdom in 1S49. After 
the loss of their freedom the prosperity of 
the islands declined. Interc<nirBe with the 
outer world gradually ceased. Vcjyagcs, 
especially for trading purposes, became 
less frequent, and the commerce upon 
which the welfare of the islanders to a 
great measure depended passed into the 
hands of foreigners and was not regained 
until 1856. From that time a new and 
happier time began for the islanders. 

The language, which W'as old Nor- 
wegian, has survived in several dialects 

I E 


which in their grammar bear most resem- 
blance to Icelandic, in pronunciation and 
vocabulary to modern Norwegian dialects. 
The inhabitants of the Faroe Islands 
have not preserved in writing their sagas 
and songs, like the Icelanders. They 
have no old literature in the real sense 
of the word ; yet the islanders possess a 
rich treasury of folk-songs, which have 
been orally transmitted and have been 
published in modern times. These songs 
for the most part tell of old Icelandic 
myths of the gods and heroes, and are 
derived from other Icelandic sagas and 
Norwegian folk-songs. 

It was Naddodd, a colonist from the 
Faroe Islands, wdio discovered Iceland, in 
867. On a voyage from Norway he was 
driven by storms far towards the north- 
west, and came to the shores of a large and 
mountainous country. He landea and 
climbed a high hill, from which he looked 
round in vain for traces of a dwelling-house. 
As he was leaving the land it was snowing, 
and on this account he called it Snowland. 
Not long afterwards the land was dis- 
covered to be an island, and received the 
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WftS 

Discovered 


name Iceland from Floke Vilgerdson. who 
spent a winter there in S70. From 874 
onwards Norwegian emigrants began to 
settle on the island, where they found a 
safe retreat. 

From Iceland the Norwegians went to 
CTreenland and America. The discoverer 
of Greenland was Erik Rode, who was com- 
„ „ , . pelled to leave Norway owing 

How GreenUttd manslaughter 

and sailed to Iceland. On 
being outlawed there he 
attempted to reach a country which had 
been seen to the west of Iceland. He dis- 
covered it about the year 985 and called it 
Greenland, in order to entice others there 
by the name. Several settlers arrived on 
the south-west coast, where they lived by 
fishing and cattle-breeding. About the 
year 1000 they were converted to Chris- 
tianity bv the Nurt\'egians, and a century 
later received a bishop of their own, 
whose diocese was in Gaidar, in the 
Jgalikoijord. near Julianehaab; two 
monasteries were also founded there. The 
colony preserved its independence for a 
long time, but submitted in the thirteenth 
century to the king of Norway. For some 
lime intercourse between the two cevuntries 
was inaimained. but after the devjistation 
caused by the Black Death in the middle 
of the fourteenth century communication 
gradually ceased. The colonists, left to 
themselves, lacked everything ; at the 
same time thev were e.xposcd to the 
incessant att.icks ol the Esquimaux, who 
were pressing towards the south, and to 
whe-se attacks the colonists linalh' suc- 
cumbed. When the Danes resumed inter- 
course with Greenland, in the eighteenth 
century, they hmnd that there were no 
longer an}- Norwegians there ; a few 
ruined buildings are the only traces of the 
Nonvegian cnlony. 

Erik Rode had a son called Leiv, who 
sailed from Greenland to Nonvaj', where 
he spent the winter of 909-1000. Early 
, inthe vear he wished to retuni 

to Greenland, but, losing his 

New Land '’OVage, 

lie wandered tor a long time on 
the sea until at last he discovered a land 
which he had never seen before. This 
land was beautiful to look at : there were 
rich meadows, vines and wheat grew 
wild, and there was a quantity of salmon 
in the water, but he did not see any 
human beings. Leiv arrived safely at 
Greenland in the autumn, and described 
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the country which he had discovered 
and which he caUed Vinland on account 
of the vines which he found there. It 
was decided to examine the country more 
thoroughly. In the following year Leiv’s 
father and brother sailed from Greenland, 
but their voyage W'as unsuccessful, for 
the wind was contrary ; they were 
driven first towards the north-east, then 
towards the south-east, and were forced 
to return to Greenland without having 
accomplished anything. 

Two years afterwards— in 1003 — a new 
expedition was organised for the purpose 
of colonising the land. A hundred and 
fort}’ colonists, among whom were some 
w'omen. sailed on these ships under 
the leadership of an Icelander, Thorfinn 
Karlsevne, who had come in the pre- 
ceding year to Greenland and had 
married there. On the voyage Karlsevne 
discovered two countries, which he named 
Helleland, that is, Stoneland. and Mark- 
land. that is, Woodland, and finally he 
arrived at Vinland. There the colonists 
settled, but they were not destined to 
remain long. They encountered natives 
. and began to barter with them. 
Soon, however, they quarrelled 
with the Indians, or “ Skrie- 
lings ” — that is, weaklings — as 
they called them ; moreover, they were 
at variance among themselves. After 
three years this attempt at colonisation 
was abandoned, and in 1006 the Northmen 
returned to Greenland. The countries 
which they discovered were, according to 
the most recent investigation, Labrador 
(Helleland), Newfoundland (Markland), 
Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia (Vinland). 
With this expedition attempts at coloni- 
sation in Nova Scotia rvere abandoned. 
Soon the course to the new country w-as 
forgotten. We do not know why the 
Northmen so soon gave up their new 
discoveries ; perhaps the difficult voyage 
disheartened them, or else the produce 
which they could have brought home 
front there was not worth the trouble 
and the danger. 

While the Norwegians were colonising 
new countries on the North Atlantic, 
battling more with the raging of the 
weather and the boisterous elements than 
with human opponents, the richer south 
was infested chiefly by the Danes. As 
early as the reign of Charles the Great 
the Northmen appeared on the shore of 
the Frankish Empire. Charles, who was 




ROGER GUISCARD, CONQUEROR OF THE ARABS, LANDING IN SICILY 
The youngest brother of the great Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia, Roger made many friends by his attractive looks 
and elegant manners. On his first arrival iii Italy he was compelled, through lack of means, to support himself 


by the acts of a common robber. Roger overthrew the Arab hordes in a war that lasted from 1001 till 1000, and 


wrested from them the island of Sicily ; he obtained the title of Count of Sicily, with undisputed possession of the Island. 
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fighliiig against (In; Daiiisli king (iolll'ried, 
took various |ircc;uitioii;iry nicasures for 
till} dulunco ol llu; i;f)asls, hut tlicsf were 
not rigidly luaiiilaiiicd. Not long after 
his death the eoasls ol Frieslaiul and 
.riandeis weie exposed lo tlie attacks of 
till- Nortfiinen ; seveial towns were phin- 
dereil hv them, among otlieis the wealthy 
eoinnieu-ial towiiol 1 )uurslede,orDoieslad, 
on the Rhine, l ater they niatle \ise of the 
(|n.’rn'ls hetween the sons ol Louis the 
I’ioMS to estalilish tlu'inselves hy lorce in 
Jhiesl. 111(1 and I'landeis. Aliixuly at that 
tinie Ihev W('n' laying waste the coasts 
of Id and'. I'hev pen(’t rated u)) the 
Seim', lh(' l.oiii', and the tiaronne to the 
('('litre ol til*' eouiilrv. plundered towns 


and monasteries, carried away men and 
women of noble birth into captivity, 
and then returned to the river mouths. 
Everywhere they spread terror and panic, 
ill the churches men offered the prayer, 

Libera nos a furore Nortmannorum, O 
Doinine!”or, in Englsh, “From tlie fury 
of the N'ortlimen, Good Lord, deliver us.’’ 
But .scarcely anywhere were vigorous 
precautions taken to drive out the 
dreaded foe. 

From the coasts of France tlie North- 
men crc'ssed to .Spain about the middle 
of the ninth century; they attacked 
Galicia, and then turned upon the 
Moors in the south, besieged Lisbon, 
sailed up the Guadalquiver, conquered 
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i '.VS I'l.WHS ; A SUDDEN DESCENT ON THE COAST OF NORTHUMBERLAND 

Uiiti'-r ‘■’i'.r.tn'iAi'jd of t3vf;r the Danes* at UDceirtain Intervals, harassed England for several 

.’e.tfi'i, If V fts 1 ^ vras with proper defences^ the entire coast was snbject to rfseSr ioroads, and 

p'-.vA «'?{T kppi \r» A amIo of r.nrrst and a]am^. The illustrataoo represents a simdea descent of these 


((•IreA.Vfu'* jbs.vi-ifif .T-i's Ckwsf of KkMihn;vtherlar.d about TST. The boats from tie Danish siips. "filled witi wild figures 

fhAl 'f**' Av,r{ ar.* aJrf Adr rrtuuntg while tie terrified inhabitants are hurriedly erecting fonifications. 

itCltbV \\ nkMUj< ikJl SvCiU 
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In the spring* of v<77 the Danes embarked In 120 vessels at Wareham, and proceeded in a westerly direction to the aid 
of their beleagured countrymen in Exeter. The elements, however, were against them. For a month the frail ships 
were tossed about on the stormy sea, unable to find a landing spot anywhere, and when King Alfred's warships 
appeared on the scene the opposing fleet was not able to defend itself. Striking on the rocks off Swanage, the greater 
number of the vessels were broken to pieces. The Danes who escaped the waves fell victims to the Saxon warriors. 


Frotti the picturi* by Herbert A. Bone 


the suburbs of Seville, where they gained 
rich spoil, and laid waste the Balearic 
Islands, and even the. north coasts of 
Africa. Later they renewed their attacks 
on Moorish Spain, but had not the same 
success against the Moors as against their 
other opponents. The Arabs were bold 
and capable sailors, and successfully 
engaged' both on sea and land with the 
Northmen, whose shijis were at that time 
fitted u]5 for transjjort, and being over- 
loaded with warriors and goods were little 
suited for naval warfare. 

Hasting is the most celebrated of the 
Northman chieftains of the middle of the 
ninth century. After plundering France 
for several years, he is said to have taken 
a journey to Italy for the purpose of 
conquering Rome, of whose greatness and 
wealth he had heard. He was driven by 
storm to Luna — now a ruin, near Sarzana on 
the Magra, in the neighbourhood of Carrara 
— and by a stratagem took possession of 
this town, which, lie thought was Rome. 


He sent a messenger to the bishop and 
governor of the town to say that he had 
been driven there by storm on his home- 
ward journey, that his intentions were 
peaceful, and that in addition he was 
lying seriously ill and humbly begged to 
be bajitiscd. The bishop and governor, 
rejoicing at the news, assured him of 
peace and of their friendship. The gates 
of the town were opened to him and to 
his peo])le ; he himself was carried into 
the church and baptised, and afterwards 
borne back to his ship. In the following 
night loud lamentations were heard among 
the strangers. It was reported that 
Hasting was dead, and it was now the 
duty of the church to bury him. A funeral 
procession was actually fonned in which 
Hasting was carried like a corpse on a 
bier. The bishop was just about to per- 
form the office for the dead when Hasting 
sprang from the bier, threw off the grave- 
clothes. and appew.-ed in full armour. 
His followers in like manner let fall their 
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mantles which concealed their armour, silver by the following IMarch, and gave 
Hasting slew the bishop and the governor ; them permission in the meantime to 
his followers began a terrible slaughter spend the winter in Burgundy. Since the 
and took the town, which they then Parisians would on no account be privy 
discovered was not Rome. As they had to this dishonourable treaty, and -still 
no prospect of further conquests, they refused to let the Northmen pass through, 
d'itcrmined to return to France. In the the latter dragged their ships a distance 
meantime other Northmen continued of 2,006 feet overland past Paris, took 
their attacks on France, and them down to the river again beyond the 
France nearly reduced the people to town, and sailed towards Burgundy ; 
T -K 1** desi)air. It i.s said that after they had devastated that province 
n u ahon ,, had never seen greater they returned back the same wa}'. 

tribulation ; no one dared to leave the Some years afterwards, Arnulf, king of 
fortified towns ; no man slept soundly the East Franks, succeeded, by means of 
at niglit on his couch.” The Northmen a great victory over the Northmen at 
burst like a storm where they were least Lowen in 891, in procuring peace for his 
expected, killed the jjriests, dressed them- kingdom. In France, also, where Count 
selves in the vestments which they had Odo, who had defended Paris so bravely 


robbed from the altars, dragged away against the Northmen, had succeeded the 
young and old, outraged women and weak emperor, Charles the Fat, they 
girls, drove away the cattle, and burned suffered some defeats. But to annihilate 
everything that they could not carry them was found impossible both by 
away. Only a few dared to offer resist- Odo and by his successor, Charles the 
ance, among them the brave count, Simple. The privations of the people 
Robert the Strong, the jjrogenitor of the became daily greater ; there was a scarcity 
Caiiets, who was extolled by the chroni- of everything, of victuals, of cattle, and 
clers as the Maccabceus of France, and even of grain for sowing. Of the chieftains 
who met with a glorious death while _ , of that period the most feared 

fighting against the Isorthmen in 867. A was Rollo, or Rolf, the head 

few of the invaders were destroyed, but the pirates of the Seine. He 

this availed little, for they were always ' had previously been in France, 

replaced by others. and had fought in Friesland and in Eng- 

The Frankish princes and great lords land, but had returned to France at the 


were, as a rule, too weak to offer beginning of the tenth century. He 
strenuous resistance to the North- established himself in Rouen, and his 


men. Besides, the morals of the nobles 
were so corru]3t that many received money 
from the Northmen in return for not 
disturbing them in their robberies. At 
the end of 885 Paris was comjiellcd to 
endure a severe siege. A large Danish 
fleet — 'reported to consist of 700 ships 
with 30,000 to 40,000 men — ^had been 
collected at Rouen. They sailed up 
the Seine to Paris, where the leaders 
demanded free jiassage, jjromising, if this 
was granted, to sjjare the town. As 
„. p the demand was refused, they 

Sie*e besieged the town, whicla was 

of'pLis bravely defended by the in- 
habitants. The latter hoped to 
obtain sjieedy assistance from the emperor; 
but Charles the Fat, with his army, did 
not come to their relief till the following 
year. By this time Paris was ravaged with 
famine and pestilence, but Charles, instead 
of engaging in battle with the Northmen, 
concluded a disgraceful peace with, them. 
He promised to pay them 700 pounds of 
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warriors ravaged the banks of the Seine. 
Charles the Simple, therefore, determined 
to surrender the country on the Lower 
Seine to the Normans, in order to j^rocure 
peace for himself and his people. Charles 
and Rpllo met at St. Clair sur Epte in 911 
and concluded a treaty. Rollo received 
as a fief the land wh ch was afterwards 
called Normand , and sw )re an oath of 
fidelity to the king. Next year he was 
baptised and received the name of Robert. 
He divided the land among his followers 
and by strict laws restored peace and 
order. It is related that on one occasion 
he forgot a bracelet which he had left 
hanging on a tree, and after three years 
he found it on the identical spot. 

Normandy flourished under Rollo and 
his successors, the dukes of Normandy, 
and became the best cultivated and best 
organised province in the whole of France. 
The Normans gradually blended with the 
French, whose language, manners, and 
habits they adopted. Soon they surpassed 
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the men of their new country in 
religious zeal, without in the meantime 
having lost their love of fighting and ad- 
venture. They also devoted their atten- 
tion with conspicuous success to literature 
and art. In Xoimandy at an early age 
men devoted their time to writing history ; 
there originated the vaudeville and also, 
it is believeel, the Cmthic style of archi- 
tecture. Thus the settling of the Ntn inans 
in Normandy was a gain for the whole of 
France. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the Normans blended with the French, 
their descendants still preserved many 
traces of their northern origin. At the 




Crusades. It was a descendant of Rollo, 
* William, Duke of Normandy, who sub- 
jugated England after the victory of 
Senlac. near Hastings, in 1066. The Nor- 
mans came into the country with him ; 
they became the rulers of the Anglo- 
Sa.xons, and their language, which had 
already been adopted by the English 
court, supplanted Anglo-Sa-TOn. Gradu- 
ally the Normans blended with the Anglo- 
Saxons ; from this union originated the 
English jieople and the English language. 

As early as the first half of the eleventh 
century the Normans had settled in the 
South of Italy, where at that time the 









A CALL TO ARMS: KING ALFRED RESISTING THE DANISH INTRUDERS 
Alfred was only twenty-two years of age when he was crowned at Winchester in 871. Within a month of his 
coronation he was catlr-d upon to take the field against the dreaded Danes, and his brilliant qualities as a leader 
soon restored the confidence of his Saxon followers. After many battles, Alfred succeeded in overcoming his enemies 
and receiving submission from them, and England was freed from the danger and ruin that had so long threatened her. 
rr<i:n t'lo picture by J' W-ilt*., K.A., in the P.tKux* of Wc-stinin^lcr 


present day the inhabitants of Normandj’ 
differ from the rest of the French in ap- 
pearance. character and disjxisition. In 
particular, they have always shown a keen 
interest in commerce and navigation. 
Normandy has always been the home of 
navigators and discoverers. 

There are n^imerous proofs that the 
French Normans did not lose the love of 
their forefathers for adventures and con- 
quests. In the middle of the eleventh 
century ticw kingdoms were founded in 
England and Italy by the Normans, 
who also took an active part in the 


Germans of the empire were quarrelling 
with the Greeks, and the Lombard 
princes with the Arabs. Norman pilgrims, 
who stoiiped occasionally at Salerno on 
their return from the Holy Land, had 
helped Prince Waimar the Great in a 
successful battle against the Saracens in 
1017. He would have willingly taken 
them into his service, but they longed for 
their native country, where, they told 
him, there were just as many brave men. 
Thereupon Waimar sent messengers to 
Normandy; immediately numerous knights 
were induced by the costly and rare 




THE DANISH CHIEF GUTHRUM SUBMITTING TO KING ALFRED 


England’s deliverance from the supremacy of the Danes found expression in the Peace of Wcdmore, which followed 
upon the submission of Guthrum and his followers. Reduced to despair by hunger, cold and misery, the Danes yielded 
to Alfred, and Guthrum indicated his desire to embrace the Christian faith. Both circumstances gave intense pleasure 
to Alfred, the latter no less than the former, for England's king had fought not only for the restoration of his kingdom 
but also for the establishment ofthc Christian religion. Accompanied by thirty of his followers, Guthrum appeared in 
Alfred's camp at Wedmore, in Somersetshire ; there he was bound by a solemn “peace," and there also he was baptised, 

hroin the destgti by Herbert A. Hone, exccated in tapestry, by puniiibbion of Mr. Antony Cibbb 
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presents which he sent to accept his pro- Saxons also furthered the enterprises of 
posal and enter his service. However, the invaders. After the middle of the 
they soon left him and helped Sergius IV., ninth century the3' settled in the East of 
Duke of Naples, who made them in return England. In the year 866 a large fleet 
agrant of land in 1129 : there the Normans landed on the coasts of East Anglia. The 
founded the town of Aversa (la Normanna) most distinguished of the chieftains com- 
in 1030 and lortificd it strongly. In order manding this fleet were the sons of Lod- 
to increase their influence they summoned brok, Ingvar and Ubbe ; they spent the 
„ P their countrj-men ; troops of winter in East Anglia and concluded 
Normans, eager for war and peace with the inhabitants. In the follow- 
of Norman Streamed to the South ing spring they advanced over the river 

(yonquerors ^yhere they served as Humber to Northumbria, where two kings, 

mercenaries now one now another of the Osbrith and Ella, were striving for the 
rival facti(jns. In this way for some time supremacy, and conquered York in 867. 
the Normans holjx'd the (Irecks and fought The Northumbrian kings abandoned 
on the side of the Varangers ; in the end, their strife and with combined forces 
however, the Normans under the leader- advancedto York to drive away the Danes, 
shi]) of the sons of a Norman knight, but suffered a crushing defeat in which they 
Tancred of Hauteville, directed their arms both perished. By this victory the Danes 
i against the Greeks and took from them secured for themselves the possession of 
one jiiece of land after another. At last York ; and they soon subjugated the 
Robert Guiscai cl, the miglitiest of Tancred’s whole of Northumbria, which they gradu- 
sons. by the conquest of Bari, ended the ally transformed into a colonj' of North- 
Greek clomination in South Italy in 1071. men. From Northumbria they made in- 
As earl^- as 1059 he had been created Duke cursions to the south, where the kingdom 
of Apulia bc’ the Pope, whom he acknow- of Wessex was still unconquered, and were 
lodged as liis feudal lord ; in 1076 he con- victorious there also. The King of Wessex, 
quered Salerno and the other small South Alfredthe Great, wascomj)cllcd 

Italian princijialities, crossed over to ^ to wander about the country in 

Greece, defeated the imperial troops both jj,e*Danes * in878,afterawar 

by land and sea, and plundered the country. “ of twelve years duration, the 

Soon afterwards, in 1085, he died, and Danes were masters of the whole country. 
East Rome breathed again. Robert’s But they could not keep their possessions 
young(;st brchher, Roger, wrested the island for anj' length of time on account of the 

of Sicily from the Arabs (1061-1090), smallness of their numbers, in sjiite of the 

and his son Roger II., who united Sicilj' reinforcements which were constantly 
and A]nilia, received in the autumn of being sent over from their own country. 
T130 the title of King of Sicily from the Alfred, who had never given up hope. 
Pope, and was crowned with pomp in declared war against them a few months 
Palermo. after they had conquered Wessex, and 

In England the Normans, or Danes as succeeded in gaining a victoiy at Ethan- 
they are more generally called in this dune in 878. In the same year a treaty 

connection, apiieared for the first time was concluded between Alfred and Guth- 

in 7S7. and some c-ears afterwards they rum, the Danish leader, under which the 
repeated their visits. Then four decades Danes, were established in the northern 
elajised during which England had rest and eastern half of the island — known as 
from the terrible sea-warriors. But in the Danelagh, and there they erected 
The Terrible ' Strongholds, the chief of which were the 

Danes every j'car “ Five Boroughs,” Stamford, Leicester, 

in England devastated the South of Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln. They 

England ; several times they devoted themselves to peaceful occupa- 
wcrc repulsed, but they always came back tions ; many were baptised, and soon 
with increased numbers and began to they began to blend with the Anglo-Saxons, 
winter in the country. From the coasts For a long time, however, they preserved 
thev peiK'trated to the interior, plundering their speech, manners, and laws, and the 
c\ervthing as they went. They utilised appearance and language of the northern 
the mutual enmity of the Kelts and English, as also numerous place-names, 
Anglo-Sa.xons and concluded a treaty still testify to their Scandinavian origin, 
with the \Yclsh. The disputes of the Anglo- The rest of England was also influenced by 
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KING ALFRED AS LAW-WAKER BEFORE THE WlTAN 

The Witan, or Assembly of the Wise, consisted of the leading; thanes and clerg^ft meeting three times a year. In its constitution it resembled the present House of Lords, and it 
ei.joyed supreme power, there being' no appeal from its decisions. King Alfred is represented in the illustration submitting his laws to that assembly, an event described by Alfred 
himself in the following terms: '*1, Alfred, King of the West Saxons, showed them to all my witan, and they said that they approved of them all, and would observe them." 

i’roni the Lanouu bj John UriJ|;es 
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the Danes in many ways. Indisputable 
traces of Norse influence are still found in 
the government and jurisprudence of the 
country. 

The attacks of the Danes, however, did 
not cease with their settlement in the 
Danelagh ; but they were not so successful 
as formerly, since Alfred defended the 
coasts well and built a fleet, by 
“ meairs of which he was able to 

p keep the enemy away from the 

s eace (-ojjgj-g addition, the Danes 
were now turning their attention to 
France. The indejiendence of the Dane- 
lagh did not last long. Alfred's son 
Edward com]icllcd the Danes to acknow- 
ledge his su])rcmacy. It is true they soon 
revolted, but they met with a crushing 
defeat at Brunanburgh in 037, and later 
attem])ts to secure inde]iendcnce came to 
nothing. Gradually the relations of the 
two races became more friendly ; many 
Danes entered the service of tlie Anglo- 
Sa.Kon kings. 

England enjoyed peace until the 
end of the century, when, after the 
accession of Ethelred the Unready in 979, 
the land was torn with fresh struggles. 
Attacks from Denmark were renewed, and, 
as before, nothing escai)cd the ravages 
of fire and sword. On St. Brice’s 
Day — November ijth, 1002 — a terrible 
massacre of the Danes took jilace. But 
the English did not succeed in destroying 
all the Northmen in that portion of the 
country wliicli was under their own rule, 
and there is no doubt that those in the 
Danelagh esca])ed the slaughter. 

In the year 1013 Sven Tveskj;eg — Swe- 
gen. or Sweyii T'orkbeard — who on several 
previous occasions had |)lundered England, 
collected a large army to accomiflish the 
conquest. He landed in Northumbria, and 
soon took ])osscssion of the Danelagh, 
where the inhabitants attached themselves 
to him. He then turned his attacks to the 
South of England, where his efforts were 

Danish attended with suc- 

j.. . cess, and soon the resistance of 

, the Anglo-Sa.vons was crushed. 

In the same year Lor don 
opened its gates to the Danish king ; 
Ethelred was compelled to flee and Swejm 
became king. However, he did not enjoy 
his victory long, for he died suddenly at the 
beginning of the following year. Shortly 
before his death he appointed as his 
successor in England his son, Knut 
(Canute), who had accompanied him on 
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his expedition ; but when the Anglo-Saxon 
Witan heard of the king’s death they 
recalled Ethelred and promised never 
again to submit to a Danish king. 

Ethelred returned ; an Anglo-Saxon 
army was quickly summoned, and 
Canute left England to bring reinforce- 
ments from his own country, as his 
forces were too small. He equipped 
a great fleet, which was mannecl by 
veteran warriors from the north, and in 
the year 1015 he again appeared in Eng- 
land. where the magnates spiritual and 
temporal soon paid homage to him. 
Shortly aftenvards, in 1016, the unfortu- 
nate Ethelred died. But Canute found a 
worthy opponent in his son, the brave 
Edmund Ironside, who was proclaimed 
king by the citizens of London. Canute 
won a great victory by treachery at 
Assandun in 1016, upon which a treaty 
was concluded, dividing the kingdom 
between the two kings. However, as 
Edmund died in 1017, Canute remained 
from that time sole ruler of England. In 
1018 he became king of Denmark, and in 
1028 king of Norway. It is thought that 
, „ r he wished to establish a 

rnhUi-s sreat northern empire de- 

Expeditions T" a®" 

his death, m 1035, did not 

allow him to realise his hopes. As his 

sons died after a short reign, the Danislx 

dynasty in England ceased in 1042. 

It was through these expeditions that 
the Northmen first came into contact with 
Western and Central Europe — a contact 
which proved of great importance for the 
Northmen themselves as well as for the 
nations whom they infested. The most 
important effect of these expeditions was 
the fact that the Northmen by their settle- 
ments imparted new strength to the 
enfeebled and degenerate nations, and 
opened up for them new spheres of useful - 
ness. While the west gained in strength, 
the north itself was weakened by the great 
emigration. At the same time, however, 
the north was freed fi'om a number of 
restless, proud, and obstinate chieftains 
and therefore the kings were more easily 
enabled to unite many “ lands ” in 
greater kingdoms and to strengthen the 
kingship. Through these voyages, also, 
the Northmen became acquainted with 
the higher civilisation of the west. Chris- 
tianity, which at first had made only 
slow progress, gradually won the victory 
over paganism. 




DENMARK AND ITS SISTER STATES 

TO THE TIME OF SWEDEN’S SECESSION 


l^ENMARK had been united in one 
^ kingdom before 800 a.d., and con- 
sisted of three chief parts : (i) the peninsula 
of Jutland, to the Eider ; (2) the islands, 
of which Zealand, with the royal residence 
Leire, was the most important ; and {3) 
Scania, with Halland and Bleking. Each 
of these divisions had its own Ting, or 
assembly, where the people — that is, the 
peasants — came together in order to 
choose a king, to make laws, and to sit 
in judgment — the Jutlanders in Viborg, 
the Zealanders in Ringsted, and the Scan- 
ians in Lund. 

The king was the bond of union 
between the countries. He was chosen 
from the royal family ; he acted as 
high-priest, and it was his duty to 
preserve peace and to summon the troops 
in war. Next in rank to the king were 
the jarls, who governed large tracts of 
country in the king’s name. The king 
Danish " h^'^skei’lc,” Or “ bird,” 

who, in conjunction with the 
Murdered chieftains, the most jjowerful of 
the peasants, were his helpers 
in war and peace. The earliest reliable 
accounts are contained in the Frankish 
annals of the time of Charlemagne. 
During the Saxon wars Widukind took 
refuge with the Danish king, Siegfried, in 
777, and when Charles had defeated the 
Saxons he came into friendly intercourse 
with the Danes. Their king at that time, 
Gottfried, or Gotrik, secured his south 
boundaries by a rampart, and was just 
arming himself for an attack on the 
Frankish Empire when he was murdered 
in 810. His successor concluded a jreace 
with the emperor, and the Eider remained 
the boundary between Denmark and the 
Frankish Empire. Shortly after this, 
disputes, which lasted for a long time, broke 
out in the Danish royal house concerning 
the crown ; these disputes opened up the 
way for Christianity, with which some 
Danes had already become familiar, 
oartly through missionaries such as 


Willibrord, partly through travels on the 
Continent. 

King Harald was driven out by 
Gottfried’s sons ; he fled to Germany, 
and was baptised in 826, in order to gain 
the assistance of Louis the Pious. After- 
. wards, when he returned to 

Schoo Denmark, the devout An.^gar, 

. r ,1 a monk from the Benedictine 
in u an monastery of Corvey, followed 
him as missionary. Ansgar was filled with 
enthusiasm for his vocation ; he im- 
mediately began his missionary work, 
and founded a school for the training of 
teachers at Hedeby in Jutland. He had 
still many difficulties to overcome, and 
conversion to Christianity was slow. It 
became still harder for him when his 
protector, Harald, was driven out a second 
time. Ansgar was also compelled to 
leave the country. He crossed over to 
Sweden, where he was well received and 
won many converts to Christianity. Mean- 
while an archbishopric for the north was 
established in Hamburg and Ansgar was 
called to the see, which was removed to 
Bi'emen after the demolition of Hamburg 
by the Danes. Ansgar- succeeded in gain- 
ing the friendship of the King of Denmark, 
and was now able, as “ apostle of the 
north,” to take up his work again with 
renewed energy, a work which he con- 
tinued with unwearied zeal till his death 
in 865. For a long time after his death 
Christianity made no progress, and at the 
same time the land was divided by internal 
struggles. At the beginning of the tenth 
century Olaf, a Swedish chieftain, took 
, possession of at least a portion 
country. His son Gnupa 
House defeated by the German 

king, Henry L, in 934, and was 
forced to receive baptism. • However, 
the Swedish rule did not last long. Gnupa 
submitted to a descendant of the Danish 
royal house, Gorm the Old, whose wife, 
Tyra Danmarksbod, is said to have built 
the boundary wall known as the “Dane- 
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virke ” (Danework). Gorm’s son, Harald 
Blaatand (Bluetooth), who ruled not only 
over all Denmark but for some time also 
over Norway, was baptised in 940, and 
from that time was a zealous promoter of 
Christianity in his kingdom. He de- 
clares on the runic stone at Jellinge, 
which he set up to the memory of his 
• 1. u- jjarents, that he won over the 

Danish King Denmark and Nor- 

w o onquere ^ baptised the Danes. 

Some of the Danes, however, 
were not pleased with his religious zeal. 
The discontented attached themselves to 
his son Sweyn (Forkbeard) in 985. Harald 
fell in battle in 986 or 987. Sweyn became 
king, and, as has already been mentioned, 
conquered England in loij. He was 
baptised, but exercised toleration in 
religious matters. 

It was not until the reign of his second 
son, Knut — better known to us as Canute — 
the Afighty (X01S-10J5), that Christianity 
triumidied in Denmark. Canute greatly 
extended his dominion ; he ruled over 
Denmark, England and Norway. He was 
acknowledged as cm])eror of Bretland, or 
Britain, by the Emperor Conrad II., who 
ceded to him the Mark of Schleswig, and 
his aim, as mentioned above, was the 
foundation of a great northern empire. 
But he did nothing to unite the countries 
permanently under his power. He lived 
mostly in England, which he considered 
the most important of his dominions, and 
this country, under his powerful govern- 
ment, advanced in every respect. He 
also turned his attention to Denmark, 
which by the union with England, a 
country which had attained to a higher 
standard of civilisation, came into closer 
cimtact with the higher culture of Central 
Europe. A fresh impetus was given to 
Christianity : Anglo-Saxon bisho])s and 
jiriests worked in the country, churches 
were built, and the first monasteries were 


established. Canute was very generous 

TheGreM = the clergy 

Work received great rewards, and 
of Canute influence increased. As 

by this means Canute laid the 


foundations of a Danish hierarchy, he also 
foi med the beginning of a secular nobility 
by his law which he gave to his Hird, the 
“Tingamannalid,” by which the members 
of the Hird received various privileges. 

With the death of Canute’s son, Hardi- 
canute, the old royal family became extinct.. 
According to a former treaty, the Norwe-’ 
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gian king, Magnus Olavssbn, was also 
ruler in Denmark. But in 1047 the Danes 
chose as their king Sven Estridsson, the 
son of Ulfdarl and Estrid, a sister of 
Canute. Norway was ultimately com- 
pelled to acknowledge him as king. By 
Sven’s accession the house of Estrid 
ascended the Danish throne, which they 
occupied for three centuries. The Estrids 
raised Denmark to the height of its power ; 
but it was also under their rule that the 
country experienced its deepest humilia- 
tion. Sven (1047-1076) was a cultured and 
affable man, very popular with the Danes. 
Like Canute, he took a keen interest in the 
affairs of the Church ; he regulated 
bishoprics, and attempted to make the 
Danish church independent of Bremen. 
His work was continued after loSo by his 
sons Knut IV. and Erik Eiegod. Knut 
was hated by the people on account of his 
cruelty, and'was ultimately killed by them 
in 1086. After iioi, however, he was 
honoured as Denmark’s national saviour. 
He was the first to define the Church’s 


special jurisdiction, and to assure her the 
possession of a revenue by introducing 
_ ., tithes. In H04 Erik (1095- 

enmar s received i)ermiBsion from 

. , the Pope to establish an 

1 ispu archbishopric in Lund, to 
which all the northern churches were 


made subordinate. 


For a long time after the death of Erik, 
Denmark was torn by the struggles 
for the throne among the descendants 
of Sven Estridsson, until finally a grand- 
son of Erik, Waldemar the Great (1157- 
1182), triumphed over his opponents. 
Then quiet was restored in Denmark. 
During the strife for the crown Denmark 
was constantly ravaged by the Wends, 
who lived on the Baltic Sea and were still 


pagan. The country was unprotected, 
the peasants fled, and the Wends met 
with hardly any resistance. But when 
Waldemar became king the situation was 
altered ; he began a vigorous campaign 
against the pirates. Supported by his 
friend, the warlike Bishop Absalom, and 
in league with the Saxon Duke Henry the 
Lion, he attacked the Wends in their own 


country and subdued the island of Riigen. 
The prince of the island became his vassal. 
Absalom remained true to Waldemar’s 


son, Knut VL, and victory always followed 
his banner. The princes of Pomerania and 
Mecklenburg were reduced to submission, 
while Knut’s brother Waldemar, whom 
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he had appointed duke of South Jutland, 
took prisoner the Count of Holstein and 
subdued his lands. 

When Waldemar II. Seir (the Victorious) 
succeeded his brother as king, 1202, he 
ruled over all the countries west of the 
Baltic. He now wished to e.Ktend his 
power to the east, and in 1219 undertook 
a crusade against the Esthonians. It 
is supposed that the king intended to 
establish a bishopric in Esthonia, and 
to make it independent of Riga. The 
Esthonians were defeated in a battle with 
which there is associated the legend about 
the standard which fell from heaven, the 
Danebrog ; they were forced to receive 
baptism, and the town Reval was founded. 

Waldemar’s power, however, did not last 
long. After he was taken prisoner by his 
vassal Henry, count of Schwerin, the 
dependent countries regained their free- 
dom. It is true that Waldemar was released 
in 1225 and attempted to restore his former 
dominion, but he was totally defeated at 
Bornhoved in 1227. This battle decided 
the fate of North Germany. Waldemar 
was obliged to conclude peace with his 
^ . numerous enemies, and scarcely 

a em&r conquests remained 

u*'w»r except Esthonia and Riigen. 
“** From that time he gave up war 

and directed his energies to the internal 
welfare of the country, principally to the 
improvement of the laws. The law of 
Jutland, which he probably intended to 
make the code for the whole of his empire, 
was enacted shortly before his death 
in 1241. 

From these laws we can see the changes 
that took place in the social conditions, 
through the influence of the continent, 
during the reigns of the two Waldemars. 
The peasants, who had formerly been 
the only class in the country, were now 
subordinate to ■ the nobility and clergy ; 
second to these, a burgher class was being 
formed. Serfdom had disaiipearcd, and 
the serfs had become cottagers. Agri- 
culture was making rapid progress ; the 
ground which the peasants cultivated in 
common was gradually being turned into 
arable land, and the number of villages 
was increasing. As in former times, the 
peasants assembled at the “ Harden- 
Ting ” and the “ Landschafts-Ting,” but 
the political importance of these assem- 
blies was decreasing. The more important 
matters were generally decided by the 
king in the assembly of the nobles. The 


peasants were also losing their former 
importance as soldiers. It is true that the 
old military organisation still existed; the 
country was divided up into districts of 
different size, which had to provide ships 
and fighting men : but the picked men 


of the army were the “ Hauskerle ” of the 
king, who served as horsemen. These, 
„. , together with the royal 

e iDg s were exempt from 

_ „ taxes ; m this way they were 

ounse ors from the rest of 

the peasants and formed a nobility. 


Among the officials whom the king after- 


wards summoned as his first counsellors 


were the Marsk (marshal), the Drost (high 
bailifl), and the Kanzler (chancellor). 

The clergy, under the influence of the 
continent, also severed themselves from 


the people, and strove to make themselves 
independent of temporal power. Although 
at that time the Church did not succeed 


in entirely realising her demand for im- 
munity, still her power and influence 
steadily increased without the friendly 
relations being disturbed which existed 
between the Church and the Waldemars. 


Many of the clergy visited the continent, 
especially the University of Paris, in 
search of higher learning, and were thus 
the only Danes who possessed a higher 
culture and occupied themselves with 
literature. Archbishop Absalom in ])ar- 
ticular, who was distinguished as a 
clergyman, warrior, and statesman, ren- 
dered great services to literature. At 
his instigation, his secretary, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, wrote in Latin, the language 
of the Church, a detailed history of 
Denmark, of which the Danes are justly 
proud. The laws of Waldemar, however, 
were published in Danish, and therefore 
possess great importance as monuments 
of the language, in addition to their 
value in the history of civilisation. The 
buildings ' of the Church increased in 
magnificence with her growing power ; 
„ . instead of the old wooden places 

PowM^of worship, stone buildings were 
•1. #'1. I. now being erected according to 
the Church ^ supplied from the 

West of Germany and Xorth of France. 
The towns, which sprang up from fish- 
ing villages, harbours, and market places 
or around the castles, were still small 
and lew in number ; they were improving 
at this time through commerce, navigation, 
fishing — especially herring fishing — and 
industry. The inhabitants of the towns 
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Denmark's 
Time of 
Misfortune 


were gradually separating themselves from 
the country population and forming a 
distinct class. They received special pri%'i- 
leges, and later, in addition, their own 
officials, from the king, whose protection 
they often sought. The burghers formed 
guilds or chilis, the members of which 
pledged themselves to mutual help, and 
in this way they increased in 
union, strength, and import- 
ance. The most influential 
towns were Schleswig and 
Ripen. Coiienhagen owes its im[)ortance 
as a town to Absalom, who erected a castle 
near the old harbour “ Hafn.” 

After the death of Waldeniar II. (Seir) 
a time of misfortune began for Denmark ; 
the kingdom quickly sank from its height 
of prosperity. Waldemar’s successors 
were not equal to him in ability and 
might. The fri( nelly relations between the 
king and the nolilcs ceased, the magnates 
temporal and spiritual rose against the 
king. At the imperial assembly (Danehof), 
whieli liad then the greatest legislative 
and judicial [lower, the nobles constantly 
endeavouri'd to increase their power by 
means of laws which they extorted from 
the crown. Unfortunately for the em- 
jiire. Waklcmar had given large appanages 
to his younger sons. They and their 
descendants now wished to be independent, 
and weie tlie cause of much trouble to 
the kings ; especially dangerous were the 
dukes of South Jutland, because they 
were jirotecled liy the Count of Holstein. 
The whole land was torn with strife. 

The kings, who were often in need ol 
money, finalU- took refuge in the per- 
nicious exjjedient of mortgaging parts of 
their dominio.is, and as they were not able 
to redeem tfiem, they were lost to the 
kingdom. Disorganisation and confusion 
steadilj’ spread and ruin threatered. 
During this time of turmoil and war the 
[leasants were comjiellcd to bear the 
charges of the general misrule ; their 
only way of jirotection was to 
, .. , place themselves under a lord 

and become his “Vornede” 
(villeins). In this way the 
peasants gradually lost their freedom. 
The condition of the burghers was not 
■much better. The members of the Hanse- 
atic League made their way into the 
towns, received various rights, and wrested 
the traffic with the continent from the 
burghers. The vigorous shipping industry, 
which the Danes and Norwegians had 
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carried on from the earliest times on the 
North Sea and the Baltic, now ceased. 

The situation was worst during the 
reign of Christopher II. (1319-1332). 
In order to become king he had to grant 
an " election charter,” which deprived him 
of almost all his power. The most im- 
portant portions of the country were 
mortgaged, and his rule was limited to a 
few boroughs. The greatest mortgagee was 
Gerhard ( 111 .) the Great, Count of Plol.stein, 
who possessed the whole of North Jutland. 
After Christopher’s death, in 1332, Gerhard 
was the real ruler of the country. 
Christopher’s son, Waldemar, remained 
in Germany. But Gerhard’s arrogant 
behaviour drove the Jutes to take up 
arms against him. He was killed on 
April 1st, 1340, and Waldemar, who now 
returned to Denmark, was elected king. 

Waldemar IV., surnamed Atterdag 
(1340-1375), was prudent, capable, and 
not over-scrupulous in his choice of the 
means to be employed in consolidating 
the kingdom and re-establishing the royal 
power. The distant Esthonia he sold in 
1346 to the Teutonic Knights, to obtain 

Succetr “ * ™iiortant provinces. He 

. succeeded also, in 1301. m con- 

’ quering the island of Gothland, 
together with the city of Wisby, but this 
brought him into conflict with the Han- 
seatic League. For a time victory favoured 
the Danish arms ; but when the League, 
Mecklenburg and Sweden allied them- 
selves against him, Waldemar’s position 
became desperate. In sjute of these odds, 
however, he was in the end able to con- 
clude peace without ceding any of his 
territory. At home Waldemar’s efforts 
were directed to the maintenance of the 
royal prestige. He won over the nobility 
by the charter of Kallundborg in 1360, 
and contrived both to add to the crown 
lands, thus increasing his own revenues, 
and to extend the judicial power of the 
throne. In suppressing lawlessness and 
restoring oixlcr, he acted with firmness 
and energy, but at the same time with 
such merciless severity that he enjo3'ed 
but little popularity among either the high 
or the low. 

With Waldemar’s death, in 1375, the 
Estridian line was extinguished, but he 
left a daughter, Margaret, whose son, 
Olaf, was elected king in 1376. He was, 
however, still a child, and his mother, 
the wife of Haakon VI. (Magnusson) of 
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Norway, acted as regent. Four years with the conditions proposed. For while 
later Olaf succeeded to the Norwegian the terms o( the act recognised the perfect 
throne, with the result that Denmark equality of the three states, Margaret, 
and Norway were united in 1380, a following her father’s policy, wished to 
union which continued almost without establish the supremacy of Denmark, 
interruption to 1814. In addition to this, she was dissatisfied 

Olaf died in 13S7, when ^largaret with the limitations to be imposed on the 
became queen-regent of both kingcloms. to royal ]>ower, while at the same time the 
which she before long succeeded in adding Noiwegians were o]i)io.sed to some of the 
Sweden also; for the Swedish lords, conditions laid down. Thus it came about 
dissatisfied with the rule of their king, tliat no real union was concluded at 
.Albert, invited her intervention, the Kalmar ; but for a while the three king- 
result being that Albert was defeated doms remained united in fact, and this 



Burne-Jones has, in the above decorative paintings, given striking conceptions of three of the deities of Norse 
nwthoiogjr. The first is Odin, the supreme god, the bestower of wisdom and valour; the second, Freyja, goddess 
of the spring and fertility ; and the third is the son of Odin, Thor the Thnndcrcr, wielding his hammer “ Mjolnir." 

and taken prisoner in ijSq. In the same actual union is known as the Union of 
year, and again in ijqh, Margaret secured Kalmar (1307-1523).’ 
tile election of her great-nephew. Eric If the union-kings had been wise and 
of Pomerania, to the thrones ol all capable, these three nations, with their 
three kingdoms, and in 1397 she common interests and characteristics, 

summoned re])rescntatives of the nobility might have coalesced and been welded 
of the three countries to a meeting into a powerful Scandinavian state ; 

at Kalmar for the piu‘]5osc of defining but foi- the most part these kings looked 
the character of the union. upon themselves as Danisli kings, for 

Eric was duly crowned, and the tc.xl Denmai’k was the predominant partner, 
of an Act of Union was drawn up ; and the royal residence was fixed in Den- 

but the act never became law, owing, mark. They showed little concern for the 

presumably, to Margaret’s disagreement welfare ol the other two kingdoms, visiting 
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them but nucly, and seeking only to 
exploit them for their own purposes. 
Under such treatment these states felt, and 
rightly felt, themselves to be neglected; 
they became dissatisfied, and this dis- 
satisfaction led to continual 
revolts. Tims tlie period of 
tiic union became a time of 
discord and strife; instead 
of creating a strong and 
united Scandinavia, the 
union producefl enmity 
and hatred lielrveen the 
northern peojiles. 

With her inaidenee and 
energy. .Maigaiet, who kept 
the reins ol government in 
her own hands until her 
death, had been aide to 
maintain jH'ace at home, but 
alter her death, in IglJ 
discord broke loose. l£nc of 
Pomerania aimed at con- 
tiiming hi.s to.ster-mothcr’s 
liohcy. and endeavoured to 
deprive the counts ol 

Holsti'in of the dukedom 
ol Siinderjylland, or Schleswig, which 
they had acquired on the o.xtinction 
of the ducal line in 1375 : but alter a 
struggle ol twenty years’ duration he was 

obliged to ' - — - 

give u]i the 
attfinid. ;\.t 
the same 
time he was 
waging an 
unsiicci ssl'ii 1 
w.ir wiih ihe 
H a n s e a t i c 
League. This 
was emliit- 
tered by the 
manner i ir 
w h i c h he 
favoured the 
Dutch, and 
by his levy- 
ing of tolls on 
vessels pas- 
sing through 
the Sound. 

The t a .\ c .5 
\v h i c h h e 
was compelled to impose for carrying on 
the war aroused much dissatisfaction, and 
complaints of had government were made. 
Rebellions bi'oke out in Norway and 
Sweden, while even in Denmark discontent 
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was rife. At last he was deposed in I 439 ' 
and his nephew, Christopher of Bar'aria 
— Christopher III. — made king. 

On the death of Christopher III., in 
the union was actually dissolved; 
for the Swedes raised their 
former viceroy, Karl Kiuils- 
son, to their throne, while 
the Danes chose Count 
Christian of Oldenburg, who 
two years later became king 
of Norway also. Christian 
I., it is true, as well as his 
son John (14S1-1513) and 
his grandson Christian II., 
strove to renew the union 
with Sweden, where there 
e.visted a Danish jiarty. The 
two former, indeed, sue 
cceded, in 1457 and 1497 
in making themselves kings 



MARGARET, QUEEN-REGENT 
Oil the death of Olaf, ia l:t87, Marg-aret 
became qiteen^re^ent of both Denmark 
and Norway, to which kingdoms before 
long siie added Sweden. She held the 
reins of government till her death in 1412. 



KINGS CHRISTOPHER III. AND CHRISTIAN 11. 

There were troublous times in Norway and Sweden, and even in Denmark, when 
Christopher III. mounted the throne in 143(1, and when lie died, in 1448. the Swedes 
receded from the union. Christian 11., king of Denmark and Norway, attempted 
to crush the spirit of revolt in Sweden, but the only result was a fresh rebelTiou. 


of Sweden, but not for lung 
Christian II., therefore 
attempted to crush the 
spirit of revolt in Sweden 
by the e.xecution of a num 
ber of the nobility, clergy 
and townsfolk in what is known as the 
Stockholm Blood-bath, Nb^'cmber 8tli 
1520; but the only resnll was a Iresh re 
hellion, which ended in the linal separation 

of Sweden 
fro m Den- 
n:arkini523. 

T h o u g li 
they lust 
Sweden in 
the manner 
above de- 
scribed, the 
Olden burg.s 
e .X t c n d e d 
their power 
in another 
direction. 
On the ex- 
tinction o f 
the Scliancn- 
bnrg line, 
Christian I. 
had been 
elected duke 
of Schleswig 
and count of 
Holstein on llarch 2nd, 1460. on condition 
that these states should remain for ever 
uudixdded. The attempt, however, to 
subjugate the independent people of Dith- 
marsh ended disastrously at Hemmingstedt 



on February 17th, 1500. During this 
period the royal power, which had been 
consolidated by Waldemar IV. and Mar- 
garet, grew weaker. The Danehof ceased 
to exist, and its i:)lace was taken by the 
Rigsraad, or council of state, an inde- 
pendent body whose consent the king was 
forced to obtain in important mattei-s. 
Through the medium of the Rigsraad, 
which had developed out of the royal 
council, and whose most important mem- 
bers were the Drost — later Lord High 
Steward — the Marsk, the Chancellor, and 
the Bishoi)s, the nobles increased their 
power by making 
use of the con- 
ditions imposed 
on the kings at 
each election to 
increase their 
privileges. None 
but nobles were 
allowed to ad- 
minister the fiefs 
(the administra- 
tive districts), the 
revenues fro m 
which most of 
them enjoyed in 
return for mili- 
tary service and 
money payments 
to the crown. 

They were exempt 
from taxation and 
had consideralrlc 
power over the 
peasantry, while 
their only duty 
was the defence 
of the country. 

At the same time 
the position of the 
peasantry deteri- 
orated, and the 
number of peasant owners ol '' octal " 
(allodial) land steadily decreased. The 
majority of the peasantry were tenants 
who were in some districts — Zealand, Lol- 
land, and Falster — tied to the soil ; they 
were bound to pay to their overlords 
various dues, such as fines on succession 
and land tax, and in addition to render 
labour service. The towns fared better, 
for the kings recognised that the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Hanseatic League 
were injurious to the Danish merchants, 
and therefore, without exception, did all 
in their power to jmt an end to the supre- 


macy of the League; they curtailed its 
privileges, concluded commercial alliances 
with the Netherlands, England, Scotland 
and France, and created a navy with 
which thej' hoped to secure the mastery 
of the North Sea and the Baltic. 

The last union king, Christian 11 . , was 
especially solicitous for the welfare of the 
townsfollc and the peasantry. He was a 
gifted, enlightened, and energetic ruler, 
but at the same time passionate, incon- 
siderate, and suspicious, and frequently 
revengeful and cruel. From his youth 
onwards he haled the nobility and the 
higher clergy, 
whose power he 
constantly en- 
deavoured to 
diminish. To the 
conditions on 
which he was 
elected king he 
paid no heed, for 
he aimed, like the 
(jthcr European 
sovereigns of his 
lime, at making 
his own power 
absolute. In his 
struggle with the 
ruling classes he 
relied on the 
support of the 
commonalty, lor 
wlrom he always 
entertained a 
special prefer- 
ence, and whose 
position he im- 
proved by numer- 
ous laws. In 
consequence h e 
was loved by 
them, while the 
nobles, on the 
contrary, feared and hated him to such 
an extent that they at last renounced 
their allegiance and offered the crown 
to his uncle,' Frederic of Holstein- 
Got torp. 

Losing heart, Christian took ship for ' 
the Netherlands in April, 1533, to 
claim the assistance of his brother-in-law, 
the Emperor Charles V. Eight years 
later, towards the end of 1531, he made 
an attempt, with Norway as his base, 
to recover his throne, but without 
success, and died a prisoner in the castle 
of Kollunclborg on January 25th, 1559. 
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respects. Thus tlie country u'as indeed 
Christianised ; but it was long before the 
last remnants of paganism disappeared. 

The organisation of the Church was also 
Olaf Haraldsson's work, and he promul- 
gated the first ecclesiastical law. By 
exterminating the petty kings of Harald 
Fairhair’s race 
he became the 
second unifier ot 
tile kingdom. 

But his strict rule 
and his attempts 
to increase tlie 
royal jiower at 
tlie expense of 
the self-willed 
nobility' caused 
the latter to 
appeal to Canute 
the (Ireat of 
Denmark and 
England, who 
readily lollowed 
tlieir summotis 
and was made 
king ol Xorway. 

Olal was forced 
to llee the 
country in lOiS, 
and betook him- 
self to (lardarike, 
in Russia. .After 
remaining there 
for two 3’ear.s he 
made an attemjit 
to recover his 
kingdom, and 
invaded the 
northern portion 
Xorway with 
an army raised 
in .Sweden; but 
he fell in the 
battle of Stikle- 
stadon fuly2()th, 

1030. Before sorceress, the raven and the king 

Iniirr about S.'iO. Harald Haarfager was the son of Halfdaa the Black, mi.. 

long, noWC\ei, iti„g of Upland, a small district in Norway. He was only ten pUtCS Concerning 
the X'orweeians years of age when he became king. The illustration shows a Norse flip ernwn fTTon. 

.1 ,4 sorceress consulting her familiar in the form of a raven, a sacred ^ 
ugieiicd wnat mrd among the Northmen, with regard to the career of Haarfager. 1240). It IS true 

rr*»'« ih« by Frcdcnck Snndys 


With the reign of Magnus the Good 
{1035-1047), who, on the extinction of 
the Danish royal house, became king of 
Denmark also, there began for Norway a 
century of prosperitj'. A succession of 
kings who were skilled warriors as well as 
able rulers raised Norway in the estima- 
tion of other 
nations and in- 
creased the wel- 
fare of the people 
themselves. A 
more vigorous 
international in- 
tercourse of a 
friendly nature 
was established. 
The towns which 
had been founded 
by the kings, the 
most important 
of which were 
Nidaros — now 
D r o n t h e i m — 
Oslo, and Bei- 
gen, increased 
in number and 
great ness; 
churches and 
monasteries were 
built, and the 
dioceses of the 
bishops regulated. 
Foreign customs 
and habits were 
introduced, -and 
in addition 
the European 
s^’stem of educa- 
tion. 

This period of 
prosperity ceased 
in the twelfth 
century, when 
Norway was dis- 
organised for a 
long time by dis- 


had been done, 
and the nobles found their hopes dis- 
apjiointcd. There spread rumours of 
miracles worked by the dead body of the 
lallcn king, and as early as 1031 Olaf was 
.'anonised by the bishop. The nation rose 
against Danish rule, and in the year 1035 
Olaf’s son Magnus, who had been left in 
Russia, was proclaimed king of Nonvay. 


the crown had 
been hereditary in the family of Harald 
Fairhair. But every king’s son, legitimate 
or illegitimate, had a right to it, and many 
who were not of royal birth declared that 
they were, and to prove the truth of their 
assertion undeiwent the ordeal by fire. 
In this period the power of the magnates 
increased, since the contending kings 
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were compelled to purchase their help by 
compliance ; at this time the clergy also 
became more powerful. The Norwegian 
Church, which was at first subordinate to 
the Archbishop of Bremen, and later, in 
1104, to the Archbishop of Lund, but the 
real head of which had been the king, 
became independent in 1152, with the 
Archbishop of Nidaros as its head. 

The archbishop made it his aim to free 
the Norwegian Church from the power of 
the laity, and to provide for it the same 
influence which other European churches 
possessed. In 1161 one of the most power- 
ful chiefs, Erling Skakke, had succeeded 
in getting his son llagnus elected king, 
and wished him to be crowned by the 


little success. His followers were few in 
number, poor and miserable, and were 
nicknamed “ Birchshanks,” because for 
lack of shoes they bound their feet with 
birch-bark. They were, however, a brave, 
intrepid, and persevering band, who 
shrank from neither danger nor toil. 
After some years Sverre was victorious 
in 1184. By the death of many of the 
chiefs belonging to Magnus’ party the 
power of the magnates had become 
weakened ; their posts were given by Sverre 
to his “ Birchshanks,” who had remained 
faithful and obedient to him. However, 
the struggle began again when Sverre 
was about to restrict the power of the 
Church. Sverre was excommunicated by 



THE BATTLEFIELD OF STIKLESTAD, IN NORWAY 
In an attempt to recover his king:dom, Olaf Haraldssuu fell in the battle of Stiklestad in As a Viking: io his early 

youth, Olaf had visited foreign shores, but he accepted Christianity, and after his accession to the throne of Norway he 
laboured zealously to convert his subjects. The nobility rebelled against him, and appealed for assistance to Canute 
the Great of Denmark and England, wlio, readily responding, was made king of Norway. Olaf fled from the country 
in 1028, but returning two years later with an army raised in Sweden, met his deatli in the battle that ensued. 


archbishop to com]5ensate lor the fact 
that he was not of royal descent. 
Magnus was crowned, but was com- 
pelled to grant . imjiortant concessions to 
the Church, the chief of which was that 
in future the archbishojis and the bishops 
should decide which of the king's sons 
should rule. This made the archbisho]7 
the virtual head of the kingdom ; Norway 
was all but an ecclesiastical fief. 

The threatened independence of Norw'ay 
was saved by Sverre Sigurdsson, who 
opposed Magnus as rival king in 1177. 
Sverre had been educated in the Faroe 
Islands and was destined to become a 
pri'est ; but when he heard from his mother 
that he was the son of a king he crossed 
over into Norway. At first he met with 


the Pope, and a clerical pai'ty, called the 
“ Baglers ” (hagall, that is, crosier), was 
lormcd, against whom he was compelled 
to contend till his death. In spite of 
that he had secured the independence of 
the country from the hands of the clergy, 
and at the same time strengthened the 
jiower of tlie king. 

After Sverre’s death, in 1202, his 
grandson, Haakon IV. (1217-1363), put 
an end to domestic strife by abolish- 
ing the ordeal by fire, and by making 
the right of succession more definite. 
Under the beneficent rule of Haakon 
the country attained to a degree of pros- 
perity hitherto unequalled. Peace and 
quiet jirevailcd. Haakon contrived to 
keep on friendly relations with the 
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Church party without detracting' from 
his own power. He imiirovcd the laws, 
founded towns and monasteries, built 
churches and castles. His name was 
familiar in oiher ctJimlries, and loreign 
princes souf^ht 
his friendslii]). 

Pope Innocent 
IV., W'ho was at 
o])cn feud wit*', 
the Emperor 
Frederic If., 
offered Haakon 
the irn])crial 
crown. Haakon, 
however, who 
was too wise to 
accept the gilt, 
and, apart Irom 
that, was on 
Iriendly terms 
with Frederic, 
answered that 
he was always 
ready to light 
against the 
enemies of the 
Church, hut not 
against those o 
the Pope. luthe 
north, however, 
he eiideiivoured 
to c.xlend his 
dominions. He 
succeeded in 
hringing Iceland 
his control, and this marks the greatest 
expansion of the Norwegian kingdom. 

In the S(’<-ond half ol llie ninth century, 
as we have alri'ady seen, discontented 
Xoiwegians had settled on Iceland. 
The emigiants had taken with them 
their honsehold goods and movable 
pr())x-rty and their cattle, and were 
doubtless settling down in their new 
country as they had lived in the old. The 
<'hie[ took possession of a piece of land, 
on which he built his house and a temple 
(Hov), and over which he ))resided. 
His followers settled round about ; he was 
the spiritual and tem])oral head. Cohmi- 
sation in this fashion continued for almost 
sixty years (874-930). 

At first the chiefs had no political 
organisation in ccjmmon ; each inled 
his province, or gofforrf, independently 
of the others. However, as the island 
gradually became; more thickly pojmlated 
they felt the necessity of becoming 
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THE GREAT WOODEN CHURCH OF THELEMARK 
The Hittcrdal's Kirke, at Thelemark, a picturesque district in 
Norway, shown in the illustration, is generally considered by 
experts to be the most remarkable wooden church in the world. 

and Greenland unde 


more united in politics, and, accordingly, 
in 930. drew up laws by which the island 
became an aristocratic re]:)ublic. Affairs 
which concerned the whole island were 
settled in the Al/ing, which was held 
every summer, 
and in which 
every man had 
a voice. The 
president of the 
Alting was the 
lawman, who 
was elected for 
a ])eriod of three 
years ; his duty 
was to recite tlie 
laws. The real 
legislature was 
the Logretta,” 
which consisted 
of the “Coden” 
and their asses- 
sors. Judicial 
business was 
carried on in 
the first instance 
by a tribunal 
elected in the 
Godarden by 
the Goden; the 
sujierior courts 
were the “Fjor- 
diingsddmar” 
and “Fimtar- 
ddmar,” which 


held their sittings in the Alting, and the 
members of which were also apjjointed by 
the Goden. There was no single executive 
j>o\rer for the whole island. 

.About the }'ear 1000 the islanders were 
converted to Christianity by the Nor- 
wegians. The Church now began to gain 
influence, csjtecially after 1100, when two 
bishoprics were established on the island. 
The Goden still retained their power ; 
a Gode often included several Godords. 
Then, however, the island was devastated 
with civil war. Finally, in 1261, the 
islanders submitted to the kings of Nor- 
way under the condition that they should 
retain their own laws and native officials. 
That state of affairs, however, did not last 
long. The Alting lost the power of legis- 
lature, the office of “ law-reader ” was 
discontinued, and the island was governed 
by a royal official. The situation did not 
improve when Iceland, together \yith 
Norway, came under the control ol 
Denmark. We may here make the 
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anticipatory note that it was not until the and heroes. This school of national poetry 
nineteenth centiirv that conditions were came to an end in tlie tenth centurv, and 


bettered. Trade, which had for a long was |•e])laced l)y tlie artificial ]iuelry of the 
time been a monopoly of Danish inerclianls. skalds, which was inllnenced by Irisli 
became entirely tree in 1854. Since 1874, models. It was originally simple and 
the legislature is shared by an assembly unaffected, but gradually became more 
of the j^eople — the Alting — and the king, artificial and overloaded with figurative 
and in 1903 Iceland received a Minister of its expressions, and therefore unintelligible, 
own, w’ho has his residence in Reykjar-ik, Tliese poems were generally written for the 
and is responsible to the Alting, not to the glorification of the kings, and the skalds 
Danish Parliament. were in the most cases court 

The Icelanders ha\'e acquired great *_ ]ioets, who were greatly 

reputation by their literary activity. On "T'h'-** * honoured and richly re- 

this distant, lonely, and inhospitable ** warded by the crown. One 

island there flourished, during the period of the most celebrated, Snorre Sturlesson, 
of liberty, a literature in the vernacular, who died in 1241, eilited a ’manual of 
by reason of which the Icelanders will poetrj', the “ Later Edda,” but won greater 
always be given a place of honour in the renown as a historian. At the beginning 
history of men. The\- carefullj' treasured of the twelfth century Are Erode, w’ho 
the sagas and poems which they had died in 114S, wrote his “Islencling- 
brought with them’ from their. ratherland. abok,” a brief history of Iceland, in 


They kept up by means of trar-cl a con- 
_ , stant intercourse with the outer 

of*thY* "’orld, especially with Norway, 
IcelsLers followed loreign 

affairs with a keen interest. 
For a long time the jioems and sagas were 
transmittkl orally. But in the twelfth 
century, when the Icelanders became 
familiar with the Latin alphabet, a writ ten 
literature, both of poetr}- and ])rose, 
sprang up. 

The most important of the poems 
arc the Eddas, a collection of lolk-songs, 
which date from heathen times, ainl 
in which are narrated stories ol the gods 


which he reduc^d the history of the 
Norwegian islands to a chronological 
system, and' began, ]ierhaps in addition, 
his “ Landnaniabok,” a register of the 
most distinguished emigrants, their resi- 
dence. their successors, and their fate: a 
work which was alterwards continuetl by 
others. 

Pcojile now began also to write down 
tlte numerous sagas which hitherto had 
been handed down orally. Then there 
sprang up a rich saga literature, which rose 
to the highest perlection in the thirteenth 
century. The greatest of the saga writers 
is the above-inentioneil Snorre, who, in 
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liis saga “ Heimskringla,” has described 
the history of the Norwegian kings from 
earliest times until 1177. The Icelandic 
family sagas are also attractive, because 
the3' give an admirable picture of the life 
of the Icelanders during the period of 
liberty. Tlic share which the Norwegians 
themselves have contributed to this litera- 
, , ture is comparativclv insig- 

.... . nihcant; the most important, 

a»d Liberty ^-xccption of a few 

sagas, IS tile so - called 
“Konungskuggja,” or king’s mirror, which 
is of great signilicancc in the history of 
civilisation, inasmuch as it depicts the life, 
occupations, and iluties of the merchant, 
the courtier, and the king. 

Notwithstanding the fact tliat the litcrarv 
activity of Norway was not great, the 
Norwegian kings and chiefs did much to 
encourage Norrone ” (Norwcgian-lce- 
landic) literature by taking Icelandic 
poets and narrators of sagas into their 
service, and otherwise patronising them. 
Sverre and his descendants were 
especially noted for this ; they were 
themselves cultured men, who took 
an active interest in literature. The 
literaiy activity' of Iceland declined with 
the loss of liberty. The old chieftain 
families, who had been its chief patrons, 
died out, ami with them ceased the 
"skald” jioetry and the composition of 
original sagas. 

Tlie Icelanders did not altogether aban- 
don literary pursuits ; they copied old 
works and re-wrote the old sagas in 
verse. The Norwegians, in the mean- 
time began to cultivate foreign poetry, 
and after the middle of the thirteenth 
centui')’ their literaiy energies were mainh’ 
directed to translating French and German 
heroic poems. The most flourishing period 
of Norwegian literature was the reign of 
Haakon Haakonsson, which in other 
respects, as has been mentioned above, 
was a time of prosperity. Haakon’s son 
Whut King successor, Magnus (1263- 

Mngnus did was not so powerful as Ins 

for Norway He rendered, however, 

valuable services to the king- 
dom as a legislator, on account of which he 
was given the title Lagaboter or improver 
of laws. His chief merit was that he was 
the first to bring Norway under one 
uniform code. By this means, it is true, 
the Lagtinge, where the peasants had up 
till that time passed their own laws, and in 
consequence the people themselves, lost 
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their power of legislation. From this 
time the king became the legislator ; 
at the same time he shared the right 
of jurisdiction with the people, for 
he appointed the presidents of the 
supreme courts. In order to promote 
trade, ilagnus concluded a commercial 
treaty with England, and allowed certain 
jwir'ilegcs to the North German towns. 

Haakon’s successor was his grandson 
Magnus, an infant who had just succeeded 
also to the crown of Sweden ; so that for 
a time the histor\" of the two countries 
unites. At a later stage Haakon VI. lost 
the Swedish, but not the Norwegian 
crown; and through his wife, Margaret 
of Denmark, the Danish and Norwegian 
crowns were united when their son Olaf 
became king of both countries in 13S0. 
From this time the country rajiidly de- 
teriorated ; it could not maintain its inde- 
pendence in the union. This was pre- 
eminently the result of the political and 
social conditions. There was no powerful 
aristocracy or cli'rgt’. no well-to-do and 
liberal-minded middle class : in brief, 
there was nobody who had the iiower or 
_ . . . the inclination to vindicate 

Danish and independence of the king- 
orwegian ])01)ulace consisted 

of ijea.sanls who, alter being 
deprived of their political power, 
interested themselves only in their 
own affairs. 

The prosperity of the countrj’ was 
ruined by the Hanseatic League, which 
was steadily increasing in power ; at the 
same time Norway’ was terrihh’ devastated 
in the fourteenth century by se\’cral 
(icstilcnces, in particular by the Black 
Death, which swcjit away almost one- 
third of the population. The retrogression 
of the material welfare of the country was 
accomjianicd by a decline in the literary 
life ; after the middle of the fourteenth 
century almost all literary activity ceased. 
Decadence was manifest in every 
dejiartmcnt of life ; Norway followed 
involuntarily in the union and became 
more and more dependent on Denmark. 
The Danes made their way into the 
country and obtained civic rights by 
intermarriage. They brought with them 
the Danish language, which displaced old 
Norwegian as the literary language and 
strongly influenced the colloquial language 
of the towns. Thi separate histoiy of 
Nerway is merged in that of Denmark, and 
does not emerge again for some centuries. 




SWEDEN AND FINLAND 

FROM EARLY TIMES TO THE DANISH DOWNFALL 

CWEDEN.or Sverige (that is, the kingdom The Ynglingl kings, who were descended 

of theSvears), consisted at one time of from the gods, are said to have ruled over 
thetwomaindivisionsZcaland,orSvealand, Sweden from time immemorial; the 
and Gothland, or Gotoland. which received “ Northern Saga " tells of their deeds. The 
their names from the tribes Svear and Gotar. first reliable accounts, which are, it is 
Scania, Holland, and Blekingen belonged true, very scanty, arf' furnished by mis- 
to Denmark; Bohuslen, Herjedalen, and . sionaries who visited Sweden 

Jemtland were Norwegian, and Norrland the beginning of the ninth 

was inhabited by Ugrian races ; only on Sweden century. Ansgar, who had been 
the coasts of Norrland were there a few active in Denmark for some 

scattered Swedish settlements. Zealand time, went to Sweden about the year 

and Gothland had no common political S30. He was kindly recci%’-ed by the 

organisation ; the cantons of which they king, Bjorn, and remained for a vear 
were made up had each its own laws, its and a half in the neighbourhood of 
Ting and its own “Lagman” (fudge). Malaren, where he won a few souls for 

The Lagman, who was elected by the Christianity. He visited Sweden again at 

peasants, was the jn'csident of the Ting ; a later date — in 853 — and worked hard to 
it was his duty to vindicate the rights establish the new doctrine. But soon after 
of the jreasantry against the king and his his death the missionary work came to a 
ministers and to notify the king of the standstill. 

wishes of the people. The most noted It was not until the beginning of the 
of the Landschafts was Uidand, where the eleventh century, underOlat Skotkonung — 
Th S d sacred shrine, the temjrle probably so called on account of a ta.v, or 
Shrine'**^** of Upsala, was situated ; there scot, which he imposed upon the people — 
of U sal residence and that Christianity obtained a strong foot- 

there also was the seat of the hold in the country. Olaf’s fathci', Erik 
Ting, which served for the whole country, Segersall, the victorious, had driven out 
the ■' .Allsharjarting,” where the king was Sweyn Forkbeard and subdued Denmark, 
wont to address the jieojdo from the Ting- After his ileath, however, about qc)^, Sweyn 
hill near U])sala. The king, who was concluded a contract with Olaf Skotkonung, 
elected by the Upsvear, undertook a recovered Denmark, and married Erik’s 
journev’ through the different cantons after widow. Afterwards Sweyn and Olaf united 
his election, to I'cceive homage. He fonned against the Norwegian king, Olaf Tryggves- 
the link of union between the cantons, son, who had insulted both of them, con- 
which were ruled in his name by Jarls quered him at Svolder, in the neigh- 
and other officials whom he appointed, bourhood of Riigen, and in 1000 divided 
The social organisation was the same as Norway between them. Olaf Skotkonung 
in Denmark and Norway. received the northern portion, but lost 

In mode of life, habits, and customs the it after a few years to Olaf 

Swedes did not differ from their southern „ . Haraldsson, who freed Norway 

and we.stern neighbours. Their develop- _ ™ from a foreign yoke. His 
ment, however, was slower because they * attempts to recover the country 

were cut off by their geographical situation were fruitless ; his own subjects compelled 
from all intercourse with the Finnish and him to maintain peace with Norway. 
Slavonic races dwelling on the other side Olaf Skotkonung and his sons had received 
of the Baltic ; in addition, the rivalry baptism in 1008 and Christianity made 
between the Svear and Gotar for a long steady progress, especially in Gothland, 
time prevented a peaceful development. but it was still a good while before it 
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completely won the mastery. The old 
royal line hi'came e.Ntinct with the death 
of Olaf’s sons about lobr. Alioiit this 
time a fierce stnigtrle broke nut Iretwecn 
the Svear and the (iiitar. whicli lasted lor 
almost two centuries. I'p till then the 
Gdtar had given i)reeedence to the Svear 
in the election of the king, for in their pro- 
vince lay the national sanctuary, and 
there also the king and his family resided ; 
now. however, they claimed the .same 
rights as the Svear. and equal ])ower, and 
wished to chot.ise a king fitmi themselves. 
Since the Gotar w(‘re for the 
most iiart converted, while the 
Svear still clung to tvaganism, 
the strug.ele was not only be- 
tween the two races and their 
];in.es. but between heathenism 
and ('hristianity. In this 
struggle, in whicli the kings of 
the Sx'ear and ( idtar alternately 
got tilt- uiiper hand. Christianity 
wttv linaiiv victorious, and thus 
the union of the jieojile was 
greatlt furthered. 

The new doctrine was firmly 
estidilished in Svealaiid chiefly 
by t h e ge 1 1 1 1 e a II d i us t K i ng E ri k 
I.X. who changed the temple at 
I'jjsala into a Christian church 
and toiiuded a bishopric in 
I'lisala. He was also solicitous 
about tin- conversion of the 
neigh I H Hiring heat hen races and 
undertook :i crusade against the 
Finlanders, with whom the 
Swedes liad had intercourse 
since \'i'rv earh’ times, and on 
whose shores there were alt eady 
Swedish settlements. The iii- 
liahitautso! l-'inlaud. thel'griau 
Finns, or. as they called them- 
selves. Suomalaiset. had wan- wise and 
dered. I'ven before the 
eentury. out of fhedistiicts east 
and south-east of the Gulf of Finland, where 
the neighbouring kindred tribes ot the 
Ifsihoiiiaus, Livonians and other I'grians 
dwelt, into Southern Finland and had then 
gipreail o\er towttrds the north. The Finns 
are divitled into two groujt.s as regards 
language and physique : the West Finns — 
the true Finns and the Tavastes — and 
the Fast Finns — the Carelians. As late 
as the twelfth century they had not 
founded any states, but were li\’ing in 
Ihcir original condition. They were rough 
and siijicrstitious, but were distinguished 
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for their bravery and love of freedom and 
clung to the faith of their fathers. Erik 
succpodcd in ctmtiuering and converting 
the south-wcslern tribes, and by this 
means he laid the foundation of the 
Swedish supremacy in Finland. Erik was 
killed by an enemy on May iSth, iiOo, 
not long after his return from Finland. 
It is said that miracles happened on the 
spot where he died, and he was, tlierefore, 
canonised by the jteople ; he was after- 
wards regarded as the patron saint of 
Sweden, as Erik, the Holy, and the Swedish 
national ensign in the Middle 
.Ages bore the name •“ St. Erik’s 
Ensign.” The influence and 
piower of the Church in Sweden 
rapidly increased with the fac- 
tory of Christianity. A national 
Church was formed in iif>4 
nnderthe.Archbishop ofUpsala ; 
the clergy received various privi- 
leges — for e.xampile, exem])tion 
from taxes. Monasteries were 
introduced. The first monks 
were Cistercians from France, 
who not only acted as sjiiritual 
teacliers, but also instructed the 
))easants in agrienhiire and in 
indnstriiil pursuits, The\' were 
joined later by mendicant 
iiKinks, 

When the family to which Erik 
I.X, belongetl became extinct, in 
1 250, Birger j arl , ol the rich and 
respected h'olkunger family, was 
file most jiowerful man in the 
counlrv. He was energetic and 
well versed in state affairs and 
had proved liimsclf a capable 
warrior in h'inland where, in 
12^9, he had established and 
c.xtended the supremacy of 
Sweden by the subjection of the 
Tavastes. .Although lie had 
married a sister of the late king, 
lie was not himself of royal blood and, 
therefore, not lie, but his elder soii.M'alde- 
iiiar. was olectetl king. .As the latter 
was not yet of age, Birger, as his guardian, 
became actual ruler and go\'enied till his 
death, on October 21st, 1256. 

At home Birger restoretl peace and 
order and raised the kingdom to a 
high place among the northern nations, 
with whom he endeavoured to maintain 
peace and balance of power. In his 
legislation he made it his principal aim 
to adjust domestic rivalries, and he also 



A WISE RULER 


This memorial in Stockholm 
commemorates the rule of a 
able man, Birger 
nilllll whose son, Waldemar, be- 
came king. Birger died in 



SWEDEN AND FINLAND 


endeavoured to bring about an improve- 
ment in morals. In order to promote 
international commerce and trade he 
concluded a commercial treaty with 
Liibeck, tor hitherto the Swedes had 
lacked enterprise. The inhabitants of 
Imbeck. however, used this treaty, as they 
did those concluded with the other 
northern countries, to get the trade 
gradually into their own hands. Still, 
the union with Germany was useful to 
the Swedes. Mining and other branches 
of industry were imjiroved by Germans 
who had crossed over into the country ; 
the towns were iirganised in German 
fashion ; they recei\’ed their own govern- 
ment and their iirosperity increased 


good order with a strong hand, and lived 
on good terms with his neighbours, who 
even asked his hel]) as arbitrator in their 
disputes. By various laws he pnitected 
the peasants against the violence of the 
barons, on account of which he was 
given the lionoured title oi Ladulas 
— the castle of the barn. The peasants, 
however, were losing their political in- 
fluence. Magnus desired to extend the 
king's ]iower in every direction, and 
reserved lor himsell the right of giving 
laws together with his council and the 
highest men in tlie kingdom ; in this wav 
the work ol legislation passed out of the 
hands of the people. The king was also 
acknowledged as supreme judge ; the 



UPSALA; A PLACE OF IMPORTANCE IN SWEDISH HISTORY 


The illustration shows the three great royal barrows at Old Upsala, about three miles from Upsala, where the 
election of the old Swedish kin^s took place. After his election the king undertook a journey through the 
different cantons in order to receive the homage of his people. The cantons were ruled in the king s name by jarls. 


Stockholm in particular develojied enor- 
mously ; it owes its importance as a town 
and a fortress to Birger Jarl. Other 
towns of importance were ^^'isby, Soder- 
koping, Kalmar, and Lodosc. U’ishy, 
which belonged to the Hanseatic f.eague, 
was lor a long time the wealthiest and 
most magnilicent northern town, until 
the fourteenth century, when its ))ower 
and pros])erity were destroyed by \Valdc- 
mar Atterdag. In izhb King \Valdcmar 
himself took over the government, but 
soon showed that he was not equal to 
the task ; he was weak, fond of pleasure, 
and profligate, and in 1275 was defhroncil 
by his younger brother JIagnus, who 
resembled his father in vigour and ability. 
Magnus {127.5-1290) continued the work 
of Birger ; he maintained peace and 


Lagmen, who had previously rejiresented 
the peasants and tlieir rights, were grad- 
ually uttaclhng themseh’es to tlie lords and 
became considered as government ollicials. 

The highi!St functionary in the kingdom 
had hitherto been the Jarl; this post, 
howe\ .-r. became extinct with Birger, anrl 
the rhiet men in the king’s council were 
the Marsk. the 1 frost, and the chancellor. 
Magnus introduced foreign customs ami 
institutions into Sweden, the most im- 
fiortant of which was the Russtjenst, or* 
mounted service. In Sweden, as in other 
northern countries, the obligation of war- 
like service had been confined to naval 
defence ; the country was divided into 
circuits which in the event of war had 
to furnish a ship with the crew, and in 
times of peace paid a war tax. As warfare 
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Decline 
of Swedish 
Navy 


on land became more common, ^Magnus 
wished to have an able-bodied cavalry, 
and decreed that whoe\’er serv'ed him 
with horse and armour should be exempt 
from taxation. These troopers formed 
a distinct military body, and as shortly 
afterwards Kusstjenst, and consequently 
exemption, became hereditary, the basis 
of a sj)ecial nobility was estab- 
lished. In connection with the 
Kusstjenst, knighthood was 
also introduced ; the knights, 
who were appointed by the king and were 
called lords, formed the nucleus of the 
armv. With the introduction, however, 
ol Kusstjenst there began a decline in the 
na\’y. lienee, tlie Swedes, like the Danes 
and Norwegians, were forced to resign their 
na\ al su]')rcmac\'. This now jrassed into 
the hands of tlie Hanseatic League, which 
had control over the Baltic and the North 
Seas. 

Magnus Ladulas left at his death, in 
12()0, three sons, Birger, Erik, and Walde- 
inar, who were all minors. The eldest. 
Birgei', became king ; his guardian was 
the .Alarsk Tyrgils Knutsson, T3Tgils was 
biavc and clever and discharged the duties 
of his oflice with earnestness and fidelity. 
He ruletl with the same vigour and ability 
as Birger and Magnus ; he continued the 
work of hirik the Pious and Birger in 
Finland and bv subduing the savage 
Carelians comideted the conquest and 
con^•ersion of the countiy. It was a 
long time before there was a close union 
between Finland and Sweden. Swedish 
language, customs, and institutions made 
slow headway ; and the Catholic Church 
alone, which had sc\cral able advocates, 
succeeded in gaining great power. It 
is true that Swedes settled in Finland, 
where strong castles were built, and that 
Swedish commanding officers, who took 
u]-) their jrermanent residence in Finland, 
formed the basis of a Finnish nobility ; 
but the countrj^ was not incorporated 
„ . with the Swedish state, and 

The JBasis i r * t * i j x 

of Finnish retrained fairly independent 

N hilit Swedish kings, until 

• ° ^ the sixteenth centurj'. When 

Birger and his brothers grew up they 
soon disagreed. Erik and Waldemar were 
not satisfied with the fiefs which they 
had recci\’ed, and revolted against Birger ; 
but thej' were reduced to submission by 
Tyrgils, who remained faithful to the 
king. The dukes realised that it was 
necessary for their plans to dejiose the 
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Marsk ; they accordingly persuaded Birger 
that Tyrgils was to blame for the brothers’ 
quarrel. Birger was sufficiently ungrate- 
ful and indiscreet to order his faithful 
minister to be beheaded in 1306. After 
Tyrgils’ death Birger’s good fortune ceased. 
He was taken prisoner by his brothers in 
the same year, and in order to regain his 
freedom, was forced to cede to them in 
1308 and in 1310 Uvo-thirds of the king- 
dom. Birger meditated revenge, but acted 
as if he had forgiven everything and 
disarmed their fears by feigned friendship 
However, when they visited him at 
Christmas, 1 317. at the Castle of Nykdping, 
he locked them into the tower, where thej' 
probably died of hunger. 

Birger jirofited little by this treacherj^ 
On hearing that the dukes had been taken 
prisoners, their retainers rose in rebellion ; 
Birger was compelled to flee. Erik’s 
three-year-old son, Magnus II., was pro- 
claimed king, and a regency was appointed 
in 1319. In the same 3’ear the child 
inherited the kingdom of Norway from 
Haakon V. (Magnusson), his maternal 
grandfather. Thus Sweden and Norway 

. f were united for the first time, 
nion o However, the union was not 
\'er3' close, because the two 
kingdoms had only the one 
king in common. During the minority of 
the king the power of the lords grew ; 
their behaviour in the country was any- 
thing but seemly, and it did not improve 
after Magnus took the government into his 
own hands in 1332. He was a well-meaning 
but weak prince, who entirely lacked the 
strength necessary to control the arrogant 
lords. Still, slavery was at last abolished, 
the administration of justice improved, 
and national and municipal codes of law 
were issued. 

Magnus extended his dominion by annex- 
ing the Scanian cantons. It is true that 
he was unable to keep them for any length 
of time, owing to the attacks of Waldemar 
Atterdag, so that they were soon reunited 
with Denmark — 1360. Of his other enter- 
prises a war against the Russians was 
unsuccessful ; they had been on hostile 
terms with the Swedes since the conquest 
of Finland. At the same time the country 
was devastated by the Black Death, 
which swept away at least a third of the 
population. The king was helpless to 
relieve the distress. In Sweden as well as 
in Norway the people had been discon- 
tented with him for a long time. The 


Sweden end 
Norway 
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Norwegians complained that lie was 
neglecting the cmintry, and to satisfy 
them he had been forced to give them his 
son Haakon (N’l.) as king in iJ4j. Haakon 
was also elected King of Sweden in I3()2 
by the Swedish lords, whose powers and 
liberties Magnus wished to restrict. How- 
ever, he attached himself to his father; 

. . and, in order to be able to fight 
** ** against the refractory lords with 
jj'”** . more success, the two kings 
epose foinier enemy, 

Waldemar Atlerdag. whose daughter, Mar- 
garet. Haakon married, l^y his marriage 
he severed himself comiiletely from the 
.Swedi>h lords. HoLh he and his father were 
de|iosed, and the son ot Magnus' sister 
Kuphemia. Albert the Younger ol Meck- 
lenburg, was j)roclaimed king on November 
301 h, 13113. 

Haakon attempted to regain the crown 
bv force of arms, but was defeated and 
compelled to content himself with Norway ; 
there .Magnus also jiassed his last years. 
In this way the. fust union between .Sweden 
and Norway was dissolved. 

.•V year before the death <if Magnus in 
1374, occurred that of his kinswoman. 
Saint Mrigitta : she has become celebrated 
on account ol her visions and revelations. 
.She w;is born about the year 1302, and 
even in her childh. ood ga\e evidence of 
unusual talents, and lived in a world ol 
devolio.i, in which the Saviour, the \'irgin, 
and the saints revealed tluniselves to her. 
She was tilled with ideas of relorm, 
lircached ri'pentance and renunciation, and 
denounced the uni\ersal immorality of the 
times. .At the court, where she was for 
a time the go\-erness of the (jueen. she 
roused indigii.ition by her severe and 
earnest ie|)riinands ; but anifing the jteojile 
she acquired great reputation as a saint 
tmd a projilietess. .As the situation in 
Sweden was no longer congenial to Iter, 
she lell her native country and went to 
Rome, where she filed in 1373. She had 
received jierniission from 
Brigitta's lo found a convent 

"Revelations" 'V f'u- east 

shore of Lake A\ etter. In 
1370 Urban V. confirmed the rule which 
she liad drawn up for the convent of the 
Brigittine order, and in 1391 she was 
canonised. The “Revelations,” which she 
Iterself recorded or dictated, were trans- 
lated into Latin and circulated over the 
whole of Catholic Europe ; they rank 
among the most important literary 
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productions of Sweden at a time when 
there was liardly any literature in the real 
sense of the word. 

Of the pagan sagas and poems only a 
few traces have survived. The oldest 
Swedish linguistic monuments of which we 
know arc the numerous runic inscriptions. 
The laws of the several cantons, a few of 
which arc very old, are also drawn up in 
Swedish. Everything else which has 
survived dates from the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, as do also the national 
code of law — about 1350 — a few rhyming 
chronicles, the Eujihemia songs, many 
lolk-songs, which are aiiparently ol foreign 
origin, and finallj'some prose translations 
f)l foreign narratives. 

The domestic conditions of Sweden did 
not improve with Albert’s accession. 
The king was weak and not resiicctcd ; the 
nobles jilayed the role of masters. Assaults, 
lends, murder, and plunder were daily 
occurrences ; from their castles and garri- 
soned estates, which e.xtcnded over the 


whole country, the lords oppressed the 
jicasants, whose original freedom in this 
way became serifmsly threatened. When. 
„ , „. in 1380, Albert at last made an 
/xk attempt to obtain moi'e in- 

M fluence, the lords called Mar- 

garet of Denmark into the 
country. .She sent an army into Sweden, 
ami. on February 24th, 1389, in the battle 
of .Asle near Falkdping. won a t’ictory over 
Albert, who was taken prisoner. Soon the 
Vvdiolc of Sweden submitted. Stockholm 


alone, which was su])]iortcd by the 
Mi'cklenburg princes and towns, upheld 
the cause ol Albert for several years ; 
howe\ er. as he could not pay his ransom, 
the town was eventually handed over to 
the queen. In the meantime, in 1396, the 
Swedes and Danes had chosen as thcii' 


king Alargarct’s grand-nephew, Erik of 
Pomerania, who had become king of 
Norway in 1389 ; and on June 17th, 1397, 
he was crowned in Kalmar as king of the 
three nations (Union of Kalmar). 

Peace and ejuiet had been restored under 
Margaret ; she managed to bridle the 
unioily nobles and to make every one 
obedient to her. But with her death, in 
1412, the peace came to an end. Erik 
XIII. did not possess the strength and 
ability of his foster mother : consequently, 
his reign was injurious to the union as well 
as to each kingdom individually. He 
irritated the lords temporal and spiritual 
by his despotic and indiscreet actions. 
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whilst he allowed his bailiffs and nobles bishop of Upsala ; however, he could not 
to oppress the people: complaints were keep it permanently. Eventually, in 1467, 
made about the bad administration and Karl was still king of Sweden, and con- 
the heavy taxes, which were enacted with tinned ruling till his death, in 1470, He 
the utmost rigour. As all complaints was succeeded by the Stures, Sven Sture 
were in vain the peasants of Dalarnen '•'-se the elder (1470-1503), his kinsman, Svante 
up in 1434 against the foreign yoke : thy Nilsson (1503-1512), and Nilsson’s son 
found a capable leader in EngelbiVKt Sten Sture the younger (1512-1520), were 
,. Engelbrektsson, and therest of successively, as regents, the leaders of the 
file ]ieo]5le joined them, includ- national party and the defcndere of 
° ing the nobles, who hoped to Sweden’s liberty and independence : they 

rcco\-er the (lower of which were siijiiiorted by the peojile, had several 
they had been deprived by ilargaret. The of the nobles on their side, and successfully 
foreigners were diivcnout and Engcibrekt ojiposed the attempts of the union kings 
was extolled as the liberator of his country to conquer Sweden, 

in 1435. The nobles, however, feared the The Stures, however, found their most 
(lowerful leader of the jieople ; they had dangerous opponents among their own 
attached themselves to the movement in countrymen — friends of the union who had 
order to obtain a diminution of the king’s entered into secret negotiations with the 
(lower, but they did not wish to share that Danes. Sven Sture the younger quarrelled 
(lowei' with the (leasants and their leader, with the leader of the (larty, the malicious 
They were accordingly not dis(ileascd and vindictive Archbisho() of U(isala, 
when Engellirekt was murdcied on Ajiril Gustav Trolle, who was convicted of high 
27th. 143(1, liy a (lersonal enemy, and the treason and by the orders of the regent 
Council of State agreed with the Danish dismissed from office and arrested. There- 
Council that the union should be main- upon Pojie Leo X. excommunicated Sven 
tained. Erik, with whom the Danes were Sture and his followers and commissioned 
also discontented, was de()oscd in Sc()tem- Christian II. to execute the 

ber, I4.jf). and his sister’s son, Christopher j , bull of c.xcommunication by 

of Rax ana, who willingly agreed to all the g^****”^ force, Christian gladly sent 
condition.;, was elected king in 1440. com Sweden in 1518. 

This was a victory for the aristocracy ; At the second attack, in 1520, Sttire’s 
they liad obtained a king after their troops were beaten, and he was mortally 
own heart, and made use of their trinm()h wounded, Christian received homage as 
to limit the [privileges of the [leasants. hereditary king, and was crowned on 
There were, howex-er, a fexv even among Xox'cmber 4th by Gustav Trolle in Stock- 
the nobility xvho either from ambition or holm. Christian believed that he xxamld 
(latriotisin joined the [io[iular [larty ; thus secure his siqiremacy by severity; he 
there arose txx'o (Parties, one national, the wished to destroy the s(iirit (pf indeqpcnd- 
other attached to the union, which xverc ence among the (pcojpIo and also the 
strongly o[)[posed until the beginning of defiance of the nobles ; and therefore some 
the fcplloxving century. After Christo- days after his coronation a number of 
(pher’s death, in 1448, the naticpiial (Party nobles, clergy, and citizens were behe;ided 
triumphed and (Placed a Sxvedc, Karl in the market-place at Stockholm, a 
Knutsson Bipnde, xxho had been xdee- tragedy knoxvn as the Stockholm ^lassacre 
regent from 1438-1440, ipn the throne of (Pr Bloodba'h. The cor[Pse of Sture xvas 
Sxveden, while the Danes chose Christian, burnt at the stake : the estates (pf those 
The Tragic Ohlenburg. as thcir who had been beheaded vx^erc confiscatr'd. 

Heritage ^ latter xx'ished to Christian hcxvever succeeded in acc-om- 

of Union the union by fppice of (plishing exactly the reverse of what he 

arms. The xvar xx'as carried on had hoped the massacre would effect, f('r, 
by both sides xvith great bitterness and at the instigation of the youthful Gustavus 
cruelty ; and it soxx'ed the seeds of that Eriksion Vasa, a notle.man who had 
national hatred which was the most tragic escaped from the massacre, the Dalkarlar, 
heritage of the union. the inhabitants of the (province of Dal- 

Christian I. succeeded, in 1457, in gain- arna, rexmlted in 1521. The Danes were 
ing the crown of Sxveden with the help driven out, and, on June 6th, 1523, the 
of the union party, at the head of which Swedes elected their deliverer, Gustavus, 
was Jons Bengtsson Oxenstierna, Arch- as their king. Hans Schjoth 
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AN ASSAULT AT ARMS BETWEEN THE MEN OF LOUIS AND HIS BROTHER CHARLES. GRANDSONS OF CHARLEMAGNE 





THE REVIVAL OF THE 
HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


AND THE REIGNS OF THE GERMAN KINGS 


■^HE treaty of Verdun in 843. between 
Lothair and his brotliers, the sons of 
Louis the Pious and grandsons of Charle- 
magne. arranged that Lothair sliould 
retain the empire and a formal supremacy, 
together with the Italian dominions and a 
piece of territory extending from the Aar 
and the Rhine on one side, the Rhone, 
Saone and Scheldt on the other, to the 
North Sea, and including Friesland to the 
right of the Rhine. Charles the Bald 
secured the district to the west of this 
boundary, and Louis, whose separate 
kingdom had originally consisted of Ba- 
varia, gained the territory on the east. 
He therefore w'as in charge of the main 
body of the future German nationality. 

There was here no question of any 
nationalist idea, even though at the con- 
firmation of the Strasburg Oaths, on 
February nth and 14th, 842, the troops 
of Charles spoke Romance and those of 
Louis German. A man who had Ixien 
educated under the general lay instruction 
initiated by Charles, and who was still 
inspired with this spirit, the 
historian Nithard, acted 


Translations of 
the 


Foundation 
of German 
Empi re 


in a nationalist spirit, and 
Strasburg Oaths the oaths in 

the dialects of each people ; but no such 
thoughts or ideas inspired the general 
policy of those affected. The compact 
of Verdun was a purely geographical 
division of territory. Louis’ share was not 
intended to include “ Germans,” but the 
Bavarians, Alamanni, Franks, Thurin- 
gians and Saxons who happened to be in 


that district ; other Alamanni — in Alsace — 
and other Franks — further away on the 
left bank of the Rhine — were, like the 
Frisians, assigned to the artificial Middle 
Kingdom. The word '' Thiudisk.” " Gei'- 
man,” was first intended to exi)lain that 
a man sjioke no Latin but only a 
vernacular dialect. For convenience of 
distinction. Louis is styled by 
students the ''German.” Tlie 
rights of the royal family as 
recogni.sed in the compact of 
Verdun made their influence felt, both in 
the realm of Louis and in the East 
Frankish portion, and also in the share of 
Lothair. The ccuupact of Verdun began 
to be imitated at every individual point, 
and its effects were multiplied in cone 
spondence with the justice of the clair 
of the victorious communities ; it seer 
that the empire of Charles would 
broken up more quickly by h’ 
family than by the existing fo 
disruption. In the imperial di' 

East Franciathe Bavarians wc 
to the share belonging to C? 

Alamanni to Charles the F? 
and Lower Germany 
Younger. Of the fo' 

German Empire by t^ 
the German, there ca 
These events wer 
by the fact that 
became extinct, 
of imperial succ 
fore revived, 
the Pious a 
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Pope the right of coronation at his desire ; 
the former had been recrowned at Rheims 
by Pope Stephen, as he thought the first 
coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle was in- 
adequate, while Lothair had received the 
imperial crown at Rome itself. An under- 
standing between Charles the Bald and 
the papacy secured to the former the 
imperial crown after the death 
Struggle ^ Emperor Louis fl., son 

for Imperial Lothair I., in 875, though it 
Crown actually belonged by right of 
succession to Charles’ elder brother 
Louis the German. The latter and his 
sons maintained their rights against 
Charles the Bald and his West Franks by 
energetic military and diplomatic measures, 
fience they gained a considerable share 
in the ]ihmder from the desolate and 
shattered central kingdom. 

.■\lter 870 the convention of Mersen 
advanced the boundaiT of the East 
Frankish lunpire to a line running from 
Geneva along the Ujiper Moselle, the 
Ourlhe, and the JIaas, while in 879 the 
brilliant victory ol .\iKlcrnach c.xtended 
their powers beyond the Upper Maas to 
the Sclieldt. The East Frankish Empire 
thus included not only almost all tlie 
immi.ved ‘‘ (ierman ” tribes, but also a 
number of Romance subjects, and even 
now it was not regarded as natural 
that the boundaries of nationalities 
should coincide with those of states. 
Aletz and its immediate neighbourhood 
formed at all times an isolated centre of 
Romance language and civilisation. There 
uere, moreover, Romance peoples in the 
Eastern Eiujiirc, further to the west of the 
'pper Lotharingian district in modern 
Igium, from the Central Scheldt to the 
s ; these were the Walloons, a 
ince people, speaking a language of 
origin with many Frankish addi- 
nd clearly distinguished from 
French. The Low Frankish 
^"'lemings, who were Geimans, 
habited the coast beyond the . 
eldt, in the West Frankish 
ire, to Dunkirk. Eventu- 
l throne was recovered 
ssful son of Louis the 


'h Empire the Caio- 
•ed, through death 
Ty as in the two 
the Emperor 
= Fat, found 
le kingdom. 


Even then, however, no uniform national 
German empire was developed. Before 
long, Charles merely became once again 
the chief of the whole Carolingian Empire, 
as in Western Francia German help was 
urgently required against the North- 
men. The present incapacity of Charles 
made it impossible for this help to be 
rendered, and a final solution of the 
problem thus became inevitable. West 
Francia and the new kingdoms of Bur- 
gundia and Italy went their own way, 
while the leading tribes ol East Francia 
combined to break away from the dis- 
honourable government of Charles. It 
is through this somewhat negative enter- 
prise and this military agreement that the 
German Empire and nationality was really, 
founded. The German representatives 
united to elect a leader in place of the 
legitimate emperor, and chose from his 
family, as his nearest blood relation, 
.-Vrnulf, the illegitimate son of Charles’s 
deceased brother, Carloman, who had held 
a Bavarian office in Carinthia. 

This change introduced the princijde ol 
royal election into German history — a 
New Wa of whicli was better than 

ew ay 01 joint succession of the most 

nearly related families, though 
an Emperor , - , f. 

not so good as dynastic 

primogeniture. The elections were not 
conducted upon any revolutionary prin- 
ciple ; it was not demanded that the suc- 
cession should remain undetermined until 
the death of the existing king, or that 
all other considerations should be dis- 
regarded. The traditional feeling that the 
succession ought to be vested in the 
reigning family continued to exercise a 
hardly diminished influence, and remained 
preponderant until the interregnum, and 
indeed for some time subsequently. The 
innovation, however, that the successor 
was subjected to general recognition by a 
process of election which might take place 
even during the lifetime of the reigning 
monarch, modified the dynastic idea, and 
led to a connection of the two theories. 

In the case of Arnulf’s son, Louis 
the Child, the anointing and coronation 
were carried out by the hand of the 
bishops for the first time in the history 
of the East Frankish kings ; in West 
Francia this transference of the ceremonies 
usual at an imperial coronation to the 
coronation of an emperor had been 
employed to confer greater distinction 
upon Charles the Bald. 
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Arnulf (887-899) was distinguished for act for themselves, were able to impose 
his brilliant victory of October 20th, 891, any permanent check upon these invaders, 
at Lowen on the Dyle. This prevented The stage was now clear for the appear- 
the Northmen from plundering or forti- ance of the tribal duchy ; the election 
fying positions in Germany, which was of Arnulf to the kingship had definitely 
then defenceless by sea. Henceforward established the elective theory and super- 
Norlh-west France and the British Isles seded the partitions of the kingdom 
remained the sole areas open to their among the royal families. Arnulf’s illegiti- 
enterprises and establishment. These mate son Zwcntibald, the namesake of 
raids, like the settlements ol the North- the great Moravian despot Sviatopolk, 
men in Russia, arc to he regarded as a while joint king of Lotharingia, had 
sequel of the general Teutonic migration, succeeded only in discrediting this form of 
and point to a series of related causes and partition and in driving his subjects from 
events in the same manner as the great himself to Louis the Child. Tribal ]iar- 
migration ])roj)er. .\rnull’s interference ticularism as such was far from abolished. 
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in Ital}' and his assumption of the imperial In jilace of the partition kings — no longer 
crown have but a temiiorary importance, memliers of the royal stock — native rulers 
Immediately after his reign the crown attempted to make themselves supreme 
became the object of petty jjaiial intrigues with the goodwill of the jieople ; these 
with Burgundia or native rulers wlio were traceil their descent from families jjossess- 
a.ming at a dominant jmsition in Italj-, ing hereditary estates and prestige ; their 
and had secured their independence as importance was increased by the tenure 
officials under the empire's vanishing power, of high offices. It was not immediately 
Under Arnulf’s successor Germany was clear in every case which family was the 
terribly ravaged from the south-east by most capable of rule, or would be able to 
the Magyars ; neither the government, maintain its ground if appointed. In 
which ruled in the name of Louis the Child Franconia, for instance, there was a keen 
(899-911), nor the bold individual resistance rivalry between the Conradiner family, 
of the tribal duchies, which now began to which u-as settled in the Lahn district, 
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and the eastern family of the Babenbergers, 
which held property on the Upper Main. 
The imperial government itself favoured 
Conrad and helped him to secure a definite 
victory over the Babenbergers. permitting 
him also to adopt the somewhat indefinite 
style of duke. Under Louis the Child, 
the title of duke became, in Saxony, 
Francia, .-^lamannia and 
Bavaria, the ordinary 
method of denoting a 
pojtular leader. The same 
was the case in Lotharingia, where the 
original sense of Frankish relationship had 


Church Leaders 
in Imperial 
Government 


been modified by historical events. 

.Vbout f)00 the imperial government 
consisted chiefly of the leading ecclesiastics 
of blast Francia, .\rchbishop Hatto of 
Mainz and Bishop Salomo of Constance. 
Under Louis the Pious, the clergy had 
attempted to secure all possible political 
unity in order to jireserve their ecclesias- 
tical unit\- ; s(j now, when the division of 
the empire into halves had proved definite 
and irrevocable, thc\' attempted to pursue 
some ]jolicy ol union within the Last 
Francian division. There were at the 
same time more direct motives to influence 
their action. The results which the 
upper clergy might e.xpect from the 
division ol the empire among the leading 
princely families were also to be cxjiccted 
from the more obvious and tangible 
power that the dukes either claimed or 
exerted over the bishoprics which lay 
within their spheres of government. 

Thus, in c)i], when Louis died in child- 
hood, leaving no heir, the episcopate im- 
nieiliately undertook the choice of an East 
Frankish king ; the laity offered no oppo- 
sition. as this .seemed the surest means of 
breaking away from the hcreditaiy claims 
of the West Frankish Carolingians and 
from the collective moiiarclnc Whether 
they would obey the new ruler of 
their choice was ancjther question. The 
Frankish count or duke, Conrad, was 

_ elected. He was a suitable 

onra character in the eves of the 

Crown leading ecclesiastical princes, 

and he u as also related to the 
Carolingians, so that the breach with the 
old d\’nasty seemed less violent ; and by 
the choice of Conrad the crown remained 
“ among the Franks.” Upon all these 
questions people thought as tribesmen; 
therefore the crown was regarded as the 
property of the Frankish tribe. A request 
was sent to the most powerful duke, the 
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Saxon Otto, of the house of the Ludolfings, 
which was declined ; this was but one of 
the preliminary negotiations which pre- 
ceded the election at Forchheim, on 
Frankish soil, on November 8th, 911. 

Such was the indifference with which 
the revival of the monarchy was viewed ; 
its existence was made conditional upon 
individual consent, and its power was yet 
further diminished. None the less it 
remained in existence, and, precarious as 
that existence was, it yet became a tra- 
ditional and historical idea. If its prac- 
tical power decreased, it secured an in- 
fluence less easy to estimate, which 
eventually enabled it to surmount the 
considerable dangers which were yet to 
threaten its existence. Hence, we observe 
that the passage from Charles the Great 
onwards through German history is ■ by 
no means direct, and is e.xplicable solely 
by the partitions between 843 and 870. 
Of his immense, statesmanlike work, 
many achievements disappeared entirel\- 
and with unmerited rapidity. The perma- 
nent element in his work, which exercised 
an enduring and decisive influence upon 
, , Germany, is the fact that 

Srjence * Charles united a large number 

f, of diverse Teutonic tribes 

“ on the right bank of the 

Rhine with his own empire ; by adminis- 
tration, by civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, he bound them so firmly together 
that they were unable to separate in spite 
of their mutual animosity. Their crown, 
however, their political union, their com- 
mon institutions, and their future nation- 
ality were plants which either withered or 
grew with difficulty, and for a long time 
could be preserved from e.xtinction only 
by the most careful attention. 

These new growths would certainly 
have perished had not Conrad L, or 
whoever advised him, taken a step in the 
hour of death which produced a profound 
and salutary impression. The proud and 
powerful Saxons were extremely anxious 
that the crown and the leadership should 
fall to themselves, the youngest members 
of the imperial alliance. Expediency and 
generosity, on the other hand, urged the 
Franconians to give their consent. In this 
way they remained the supporters and 
preservers of the power of the crown, 
though this was a pleasure which they did 
not exaggerate. Thus, in the midst of 
general indifference, these two tribes at 
last elected a king, the son of the deceased 
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Duke Otto. The most dangerous moment 
in the existence of the German crown had 
been passed, and licnceforward all was 
progress. 

The methods of Henry I. (the Fowler) 
consisted largely in a policy of humouring 
the particularist spirit as far as possible. 
He acted like the layman he was, grant- 
ing neither the right of coronation nor any 
obvious influence to the imperialist section 
of the clergy ; their influence u'ould not 
have suited him personally, and his 
energies were expended chiefly in cases 
where others would have been glad of his 
help, entirely lor the benefit of his Saxons, 
in whose duchy the Thuringians were 
incorporated. Thus it was only his own 
duchy that he liberated from the Magyars 
in 933 by means of a truce and a victory, 
acting as if this were the course of action 
generally approved. He proceeded very 
cautiously to secure the recognition of the 
supreme royal authorit\' in Bavaria and 
Alamannia (Swabia) ; he even left the 
appointment of Bavarian bishops in the 
hands of the Bavarian duke. .-\s soon, 
however, as the Swabian duchy fell vacant 
_ o 3^nd a leader was required, he 

e axon imniediately chose a foreign 
. duke for the country from 
among the Franconian sup- 
porters whom he wished to reward. 
Lotharingia alone, which with its duke, 
Giselbert, had given offence to all the 
other Germans, he proceeded to treat 
severely on the first favourable ojipor- 
tunity, which he also seized to secure his 
recognition as East Frankish king by the 
West Frankish government, though lie 
was not himself a Carolingian. He carried 
on his former Saxon policy, with the 
military power of his well-trained Saxon 
troops, by making an advance into the 
Slavonic lands of Eastern Europe. He 
thus pointed out the road for the future, 
which was to be a German and not 
merelj' a Saxon line of advance, so soon 
as the tribes co-operated and the gain of 
the individual became that of the nation. 
The same remarks apply to his creation 
of a Saxon frontier against the Danes, the 
mark of Schleswig. 

The succession of his son, Otto I., which 
he had personally secured, began in 936 
with a kind of manifesto against Henry’s 
careful policy of retirement. The new 
generation and the imperialist clergy were 
anxious to announce their theory of the 
constitution. Otto was crowned in 


-Aix-la-Chapelle with great solemnity and 
reaped the fruits of Henry’s silent suc- 
cesses. The great dukes acted as his 
household officers during the coronation 
feast, thus admitting their position, not 
only as servants of the empire, but also 
as servants of the king. Otto further 
announced his general position as primus 
_ inier pares and a crowned tribal 

Franks immediately entrust- 

, . ing the Saxon government to 

the hand of a representative, 
Hermann Billung, who was specially 
commissioned to guard against the Danes 
and the Baltic pirates. With Hermann the 
great Margra^’e Gero administered the 
frontiers and directed the Saxon policy of 
expansion upon the Slavonic side. 

Otto was anxious from the outset to 
appear as the universal king, equally 
supreme in every matter. The natural 
reaction took place ; there were dissensions 
betv ee 1 Saxons and Franks ; revolts 
we. e joined by two of Otto’s own 
brothers, who had been unable to under- 
stand why Otto should be elevated 
rather than themselves, at this moment 
when the dynastic theory was only 
nascent ; there were complications with 
several of the dukes and with the superior 
clergy in the course of these revolts. 
Otto had some difficulty in averting these 
dangers, and as among the Danes, Bur- 
gundians, and West Franks, or French, 
there was no lack of tribal or dynastic 
tendencies, a kind of protectorate over 
their kings was immediately offered him. 

Otto’s system of placing the duchies in 
the hands of personal friends or imme- 
diate and \ uunger relations was not carried 
out in every case. His son, Ludolf oi 
Swabia, was no exception. He, like his 
Ba\’arian iincle Henry, Otto’s brother, 
was carrj’ing on an independent foreign 
policy bej ond the south frontier, exactly 
as the duchy had done during the weakest 
periotl of the German crown. Henry, how- 
ever, having learned wisdom 
b}’ many attempts at revolt 
and past favours, maintained 
friendly relations with Otto, 
whereas Ludolf was inclined to act out of 
jealousy with his uncle Hence the Swabian 
duke was induced to challenge his father 
prematurely to a trial of strength. The 
latter’s interference in Italy was urged 
upon him by the necessity of showing 
that the king himself was master of his 
foreign policy. The Saxons thus followed 
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the paths leading be3’ond the Alps which 
had been used by the old jMerovingians 
and by their successors, the Carolingians, 
of whom Arnulf was the last. 

At length the claims of East Francia to 
Itah' and the imperial crown, which had 
long been allowed to lapse, were revived. 
Otto acted like Charles the Great bv pro- 
- , claiming himself '■ Rex Fran- 

® ‘ conim ct Langobardorum” 

® ^ at Pavia, and by demanding 

the imjierial crown at Rome 
shortly afterwards. Between these two 
ste|)s lie married Adelheid, the sister of his 
jirotege, Conrad of Burgundy, and the 
widow of Lothau', one of the kings who for 
some decades past had occupied Italian soil 
b\’ usurpation. She was a pleasing and 
distinguisheil lady, though she did not 
bring with her the Italian crown — a gift 
which Otto, indeed, had never e.xpected. 

The im])erial crown was refused him 
by the timorous .\lberic, who had made 
himsell go\-ernor (>f Rome and lord of the 
pajiacv ; in Germany the old revolts were 
loi a moment revived with the help of 
Liidolf. Otto therefore returned and 
agreed to a convention concerning Italy, 
which satislied no one except Henry of 
Bavaria, who gained the ohl Friuli with 
\'erona and .\quileia for his duchj'. 
.\mong the. dissatisfied parties was Beren- 
gar ol Ivrea, who had regarded his own 
kingdom in Italy as secure upon the death 
ol Lotha'r, and who had now received 
only a diminished feudal kingdom ; dis- 
satislieil also were Otto’s .son-in-law, the 
Frankish duke, Conrad of Lorraine, and 
Ludoll and his jiartisans. 

.\ new and formidable revolt broke out, 
the danger of which was increased In' a 
simultaneous invasion of the ilagyars, but 
public opinion declared in favour of the 
king. .After 054, Otto sup]iressed the revolt 
and initiated a new policj', entrusting to the 
bishops a certain share of the secular 
government in the duchies and counties, 
„ p and securing that close personal 
® connection with them which 

he had desired to introduce in 
the case of the. dukes. His 
capable brother Bruno, the Archbishop 
of Cologne, was given the supervision of 
Lotharingia, always a thorn in the side 
of the empire, and it was henceforward 
divided into two duchies. For the help 
of the Saxon policy against the Slavs, 
and the Germanisation of the country 
beyond the Elbe, he proposed to support 


Policy 
of Otto 


the power of the army and the margrave 
by making Magdeburg on the old frontier 
a metropolitan seat, and thus a 
centre of ecclesiastical activit\^ Uj'on 
the Magyars’ return in 955, Otto inflicted 
upon them at the Lechfeld, near Augsburg, 
a heavy defeat which finally liberated 
Germany from these marauding raids, 
and was regarded throughout the emiiiri; 
as an exploit which had secured the sah’a- 
tion of the common monarch)’. 

The consequence and pou-er of the ener- 
getic German king were now obviously in 
their matiirit\^ both at home and abioad ; 
all his activity and all earlier events were 
turned to some account. The splendour 
of the age of Charles the Great ei her 
revived dr was surpassed ; Greeks and 
Saracens sent embassies with presents of 
honour from empire to empire, according 
to the forms of courtesy in use at the 
period. This fact was an invitation to 
consider the possibility of reviving the 
imjxTial power of Charles. It was a 
possibility further implied b)’ the fact 
that the Saxon dynasty had attempted 
and failed to unite its interests with those 
of the tribal dukes, had trans- 
. A feri’ed its favour to the. uiiiier 

„ clergy of the empire, and was 

o ome close sympath)' with the 

missionary and universal aims of the 
Church. The Church and its wide influence 
possessed a wholly unworthy head in Pope 
John XII. ; and it was therefore all tlie 
more important to withdraw no longer 
from the Roman ecclesiastical centre of 
gravity the influence of an imperial power 
which could make ecclesiastical policy its 
own and become the. ally and patron of the 
Church. Moreover, the re^'ival of the 
empire would provide a definite solution 
of these Italian problems which had been 
raisetl b\' the behaviour of Berengar and 
of his son, Adalbert. Every recent deve- 
lopment of Otto’s later policy seemed to 
point the way to Rome. The foundation 
of the archbishopric of Magdeburg could 
most easil)' be arranged at Rome, since it 
was opposed by the Metropolitan of Mainz, 
who could, from Rome, be prohibited from 
further e.xtending his great ecclesiastical 
province eastward. 

It therefore appeared that the most 
tangible national object, the extension of 
the empire and of the nationality upon 
the Baltic and in the eastern interior, 
could best be furthered by measures under- 
taken in the distant country of Italy. 
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The expedition to Italy was begun in 
961 ; in the course of it Otto accepted 
the Lombard crown, and was finally 
crowned as emiioror at Rome bj^ the Pope 
on February 2nd, 962. Henceforward the 
imperial power was not thought to have 
been fully accpiired until this form was 
carried through. Shortly afterwards the 
papacy was reformed by a 
® forcible change of Pope under 

p ® the judicial supervision of the 
ap»ey einpcrf)r himself. Northern and 
Central Italy immediately became new dis- 
tricts of tfie empire, as formerly under 
Charles the Great ; the Pope became the 
chief imperial bishop, even as tlie Metro- 
politan of Mainz had been the chief 
liishon of the German kingdom. The 
lattcj- was ol)liged to assent to the bestowal 
of archiepiscopal.rank upon the new see of 
j\Iagdelnirg. 

Like Ciiarles, Otto proceeded to effect 
a composition with Byzantium, which 
was indignant at his rise to power. 
•Mter much ill-feeling an understanding 
satisfactoi’v to both sides was secured by 
the marriage of the emjx’ror’s niece, Thco- 
phaiiia, with Otto’s son and namesake, 
whom he had already, in pfii, a]>pointed to 
succeed him. Like Louis tlie Pious, this 
second Otto became emiieror during his 
father's lifetime, in for the purposes 
of the Greek marriage contract. The 
Saxon d3masty thus calmly established 
itself, both in its okl and new positions, 
and it seemed that Otto the Great was 
about to resume the Carolingian tradi- 
tions in Iheir enlirelv, when he died on 
May 7th, 97,]. 

The government of Otto II. (973-983) 
is remarkable in German}’ rather for the 
continuance than the extension of his 
father’s work. The centre of gravity for 
the empire shifted so far that it no longer 
remained in Germany. The existence of 
the im])erial croun made the Lombard 
crown a superiluity, and this later theory of 
„ _ thesituationsecuredthecom- 

plete uniformity of the whole 
Wer/necided Inipcrial assemblies 

upon Italian soil decided 
the affairs of Germany. For the coronation, 
the. emperor’s successor, the. child Otto III., 
who was designated at Verona the Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, as well as the Arch- 
bishop of ]\Iainz, travelled to Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The relations of this son of 
Adclheid and husband of Theophania with 
the Mediterranean thus differed widely 
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from those entertained by the successor 
of Henry 1 . 

The conquest of Grreco-Saracen Lower 
Italy — an enterprise threatened by 
Otto 1 . in order to put pressure on 
Byzantium — became for Otto 11 . the 
most important object of his reign. His 
carelessness brought down upon him the 
appalling defeat of July 15th, 982, at the 
modern Capo di Colonc, south of Cotrone, 
which inflamed the slumbering hostility 
of the Lombards, Wends and Danes. The 
emperor died before he could repair these 
heavy losses. The difficult work of re- 
storing the prestige of the empire devolved 
upon the regent Theophania. With the 
help of Archbishop Willigis of Mainz 
she defeated the intentions of the younger 
Henry of Bavaria, a grandson of Henry 1 . 
and a Ludolfing, who considered himself 
as much better qualified to rule than a 
queen-regent of alien nationality and 
(lynasty, or even, in the last resort, than 
Otto III. himself, who, though crowned, 
was still a minor. 

Otto III. suffered more than any other 
German ruler from the consciousness that he 
r»« If I nothing but a German. 

.. c learn Irorii reliable evi- 

o ing u Theophani'.i was 

inclined to manifest her jier- 
sonal scorn and contemjit for the Germans, 
and even for the German characteristics of 
her own husband. Otto III. complained of 
“• the rudeness of his Saxon character,” 
which had not been entirely overcome 
by his tutors, who were chiefly foreigners, 
or by the foreign friends with whom lie 
surrounded himself. He changeil his 
capital to Rome, and thus to the neigh- 
bourhood of his friend Gerbert, whom he. 
made Pope Sylvester 11 . in 999. He 
fulfilled that theoi’y of the empire which 
had already been manifest at the court of 
Otto IL, by organising his court upon 
Byzantine models. He proclaimed him- 
self upon his seal and otherwise as the 
first real restorer of the Roman Empire in 
the full sense of the term ; for this reason 
he added “ Romanorum ” to the title 
“ Imperator.” He regarded the Germans 
merely as a nation subject to the empire, 
which had its capital in Rome. He 
assumed the secondary title “ Saxonicus,” 
by which he meant not “ the Saxon,” but 
“ the Governor of the Saxons,” after the 
pattern of the old triumphal titles of 
Africanus, Germanicus, etc. Believing 
that the prestige of this empire was but 
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order to 
the Slavs 


increased by powerful vassals, he be- 
stowed ecclesiastical independence upon 
Poland by founding the 
archbishopric of Gnesen 
over the grave of his 
Czech friend, ^^'oitech. 

This measure destroyed 
the usefulness of illagde- 
burg. In the same spirit 
he freed the Poles from 
their obligations to the 
German Empire and to 
the Saxons. He helped 
the Hungarians to secure 
a royal crown as a papal 
fief, and to found tlie 
archbishopric of Gran. 

By the latter measure he 
destroyed the position of 
the Bavarian Church 
among the mixed peoples 
of the Hungarian terri- 
toiy'. 

Otto was himself to 
feel the bitterness of 
beholding the collapse of 
the empire thus modelled 
upon antique forms. The 
Romans drove out the 
German who had re- 
nounced his nationality The i™ 

1 r 0 m U l S panipCrCCi from their tomb in the Cathedral at Bamberg, 

“aurea Roma.” He died 
in 1002, while he was 
attempting to make a 
forcible rc-ent y, and the 
transference of his corpse 
to Germany was completed 
amid the revolt of Italy. 

King Henry II.,' a 
Ludolfing of the Bavarian 
line, whose election was 
not secured without the 
opposition of rivals, is. 
more than all others, the 
restorer of the royal power 
in Germany and the Ger- 
man sphere of interest 
Although personally a 
South German, he resumed 
the policy of the Sa.xoii 
rulers. He averted the 
danger of a great Slav Em- 
pire, under the energetic 
Duke Boleslav Chabry, 

maintained German sup- "restorer of the empire" 
reinacy over Poland and 

Honemia, and founded but a German," changed his capital 
fJio 1 Rome, and proclaimed himself as the 

me Lisnopric of Bamberg, first regl restorer of the Roman empire. 




secure the transformation 
on the Upper Main into 
true Germans. His in- 
terference in Italian 
affairs in 1004 was merely 
confined to preventing the 
fouudation of a national 
supremacy by Arduin, or 
Hartw'in. of Ivrea. 

Instead of treating Ger- 
many and Italy as one 
kingdom, after the ex- 
ample of Otto II., he 
followed that of Otto 
I., and accepted the 
Lombard crown which 
Arduin had temporarily 
lost. In 1014 he made 
a rapid journey to receive 
the. imperial crown. 
This restoration of the 
German monarchy as 
ruling separate kingdoms 
led to the acquisition of 
Burgundia for the Ger- 
man crow'n through a 
treaty wdtich promiserl 
German protection to the 
childless king, Rudolf III. 

The latter in return 
promised the royal suc- 
ce.ssion to Henry in his 
territory. This acquisi- 
tion, which could not be 
refused, and also Henry’s 
close but entirely polit- 
ical relations with the 
Church, \vhich were main- 
tained uf)t so much through 
the worldly-minded 
bishops as through the 
reformers, obliged him to 
enter the paths of imperial 
2)o]icy. In 1019 and 1020, 
at the request of the Pope 
and at the appeal of the 
faithful Lombard episco- 
pate, he was begged to 
return to Italy. He un- 
dertook the journey in 1021 
and 1022, and re-organ'sed 
the affairs of the north and 
centre. In his case, how- 
ever, all these resumptions 
of imperial policy had a 
prospect of permanence and 
success,as he had previously 
been careful to secure the 
predominance of Germany. 
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THE POPE’S HUMILIATION OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR HENRY IV. 

In the course of the bitter strugg^le between Pope Grego^ Vli. and King Henry IV., the former excommunicated the 
emperor and deposed him from the imperial dignity. Henry, unable to bear the social results of the papal ban, 
scrambled over the silvery slcmes of Mont Cenis, in the depth of an unusually severe winter, that he might make hts 

f )eace with the angry Pope. Gregory retired to the castle ofCanossa, and to that fortress high up in the Apennines 
>e was followed ^ the humble emperor. For three days Henry* clad in the thin white robe ofa penitent, shivered m 
the courtyard of Canossa, and absolution was at length granted to him only on hlimUiating terms of submission. 


scrambled over the slippery slimes of Mont Cems, in the depth of an unusually severe winter, that he might make hts 

f teace with the angry Pope. Gregory retired to the castle ofCanossa, and to that fortress high up in the Apennines 
>e was followed the humble emperor. For three days Henry, clad in the thin white robe ofa penitent, shivered m 





THE FRANCONIAN EMPERORS 

AND THEIR LONG STRUGGLES WITH THE PAPACY 

■^HE policy of the childless Henry II. avert by immediatel\- contracting a fricncl- 
^ ■ was continued in many respects by ship of his own with the Danish king. 
Conrad IL, a Rhineland Franconian of This was consolidated in ioj5 In' the 
Salic extraction. His dexterity in crush- marriage of the emperor's son, Henry III., 
ing a Franconian rival of the same name with Canute’s daughter (lunhild, or 
secured his success in the royal election Kunigunde, and by the surrender at that 
of September 24th, 1024. The empire moment of the mark of 

had thus passed out ol tlie hands of the ^ ouses |,j-ave Saxons 

Saxons, who had practically lost it in Marria settled in this mark remained 

1002 : such, at any rate, was their own " *** none the less (lermans, and 

opinion when the Bavarian Duke Henry even advanced their nationality beyond the 
secured the crown, although he was a Schlei. further nortluvard. This’ friend- 
Eudolfing. The fact that it now returned ship made it possible to retain the imperial 
to the Franconians was due not so much to supremacy unimiiaireil in Poland and 
a regular resumption of the old juinciple Bohemia, and in 10 jf) to bring to a tri- 
of succession as to the closer relations umphant conclusion certain complica- 
subsisting among the great Rhine cede- tions with a jicoplc who had been useful 
siastical princes. Conrad, though not edit- as allies against Poland, the Slav J.iutiz.es. 
cated by court chajilains like most future Polish and Hurgtmdian affairs gai'c rise 
emperors, but by laics, like Henry 1 .. did to certain difficulties, with which was 
not reject the imperial ideas which were connected the revolt of Conrad’s ste]5soii, 
forced upon his notice in the most varied Ernest, the heir of the Swabian duchy, 
directions. He attemjtteil to and Count Conrad, who in 1024 had been 
Crot*n*Given diem with an cssen- over-reached in the royal election by the 

to'^Conrad'^*” tially German -[lolicy. Hence adroit management of Archbishop Aribo, 
after the Italian bishops had who wished to secure the election to the 
visited him at Constance during iiis elder Conrad, Howci'er, Cfinrad II. sur- 
royal progress and had iiuited him to mounted all these difficulties in 1040. 
come to Italy, he accepted the invitation In the constitutional and social ilc- 
in 1026, rcceii'cd the imperial crown in velojmient of the empire. Conratl proved 
1027, and extended the power of the cm- himself a practical and creative ad- 
pire from Lombardy, where it was urgently ministrator. Both in Germany and in 
required, to the south, including the posi- Itah' he sup]K)rted the vassals of the 
tion of the Normans, who were now settled great feudal lords in their elforts to secure 
in Lower Italy. As the legal successor ol a hereditary title to their fiefs. By 
Henry he was able to renew the compact this action he united the interests of that 
with the king of Burgundy and to re- class with those of the crown, and by 
sume the government ol the country in this means also in Italy the allegiance to 
1033, after Rudolf’s death, being for- conrad's t-n^'P*'*-'- wliich was re- 

mally elected and crowned in this case as cognised by most, if not by 

in Italy. The Imperium of the Germans p .. all the bishops, was laid 
thus comprehended three sejiarate king- upon broader foundations, 

doms, with a guarantee for their perma- The success of this policy was most 
nent union. obvious in the pow'crful jiosition which it 

The alliance of the Polish duke, Mesko gai’e to Conrad’s heir, Henry HI. He 
II., with his uncle Canute of Denmark restored the balance between the conflict- 
and England threatened danger to this ing powers of Bohemia and Poland — 
government, which Conrad was able to Bohemia in this case being the aggressor — 
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and secured tlic obedience of both to the 
enrjjire : in fiunpary the monarchv recently 


Henry's 

Ascetic 

Chnrncter 


established by ?tcian was inv'olved in the 
fierce con{ll^ion ol a struggle with old 
Magyar conservatism. Here the emperor 
was able to assert tlie feudal supremacy 
of the empire in 1044-1045, though it 
was a relaiiiiusliip which soon afterwards 
was N'ery loosely interpreted. 
On Ihe ecclesiastical side 
Henry's position was deter- 
mined by an educafion in 
spiritual principles and iiractices which 
had given an ascetic turn to his character ; 
he was accustomed to lament the secular 
nainre ol his father's character and policy. 
.-Mli'i' Giuihild's death he was confirmed 
m thi> point ol view by his marriage with 
.■\gms. Ill pnitou ; she was a zealous pupil 
ol I he strict relormmg movement which 
oi'igm.iirfl at Cluny. The struggle had 
bogun .ig.imst simony— that is to .say, 
againsi tlir purchaso ol oftices. or the return 
ol (.'c^•le.-^l,^sllcal revenues to the ji.itron 
— and l'lgaln^t oilier secular mtfuences 
within the rintrch. which were the con- 
sequence ol iirt enormous temporal jmsses- 
sious. Henry considered this business the 
empire's s)ieeial 1;isk. and j'laced himself 
entirely at the .service o| the high aims 
which iiad been ]'oiiited out to the Church 
and Ihe |ia]iacy. He checked the lendcmcy 
ot the German c'|iiscopaie to form an inde- 
pendent national t Inirch : and partly in 
the inlcresls ol the authority ot the crown 
he repressed the >imoniaca! leanings of the 
bi.-hops, who h.iil beciimo tom]X)ral jirinces 
(if wide power, liv eni]ihasising the ascetic 
theory ot ilie w ortlih ssness ol earthly 
po^ses^ions .md I'v sujiiiorting the monas- 
teries founded u]ion tlio princijdes of the 
Cliiniac reloim> m winch Henry II. had 
already shown >]ierial interest. 

Three ]'’ope> who were fighting simul- 
taneouslj’ tor precedence in Rome were 
deposed by Henry in 104b. His action 
aroiisecl con>idei'ab!(' siirpiise, but it was 
o ^ difliculi task, and was 

Denoted”'’** ’'li'bgbut a victory over the 
by Henry fli'n'ch. He thus made room 
tor a papacy conducted in 
opposition to simoniacal princijtles and 
with a higher conception of the import- 
ance of its office. He chose, as occupants 
of the Holy See. Germans upon whose 
pure zeal he could rely, men unhimssed 
in’ the nepotism of Roman competitors. 
Although in every individual case he 
exercised the free and independent right 
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of the emperor to choose his owm Popes, 
his object was rather to secure a proper 
occiiitant for the Apostolic Church than to 
fortify the interests of the crown. .Mter 
Sw idger of Bamberg, who died in 1047. 
Poppo of Brixen. who died in 1048. the .Msa- 
tian Bruno of Egisheim, Bishop of Toni, w as 
apixiinted Pope as Leo. IX. Henry then 
allowed his nominee to submit his election 
to the approval of the Romans, and thus 
to recover the .right of confirmaf.0.1 nr 
election for the “ clergy and people ot 
Rome.” Leo then arranged that the 
patial election should be made by the 
college of cardinals ; he also secured the 
hel]) of ihe Norman conquerors of Southern 
Italy as the protectors of the pa]tacy. and 
left to future Popes Ins scholar Hilde- 
brand as their adviser and practical guide. 
In 1054 Leo w'as succeeded by another 
German Pope. Gebhard of Eichstiitt, 
whose appointment was also confirmed by 
an election at Rome. Thereupon Rrjman 
interests proceeded to break away irom all 
German influences, even irtnn that which 
had most zealously striven to secure the 
elcA'ation of the pajiacy through the 
_ agency of (Icrman Popes. 

_ , Hcniw s imperia suiircmacv 

on the Pnpnl y ' j j • v 

Throne ^ e.xpendod in conflicts 

with the German princes. 
Until 1049 he had a severe struggle 
to wage with the capable Duke Godlrey 
of Upper Lorraine, who, after the loss of 
his duchy, had gained a new jiositiou by 
his marriage with the w'idowed Countess 
Beatrice of Tuscany, the mother of the 
famous Countess Matilda. The w'ide 
possessions of this family in North Italy, 
the Italian home of which was the castle 
of Canossa, tended more than ever to 
alienate it from the imperial jtow'cr, and 
to incline it to political co-operation with 
the pajial struggles for independence — 
a tendency fostered by the ecclesiastical 
leanings of the two countesses. After 
'vhcii Henry III. w'as making a 
further stay in H.-rly, the existence of the 
empire was threatened by a great con- 
spiracy of the South German princes, w’ho 
had traitorously entered into alliance with 
the Hungarians. An open breach was 
averted rather by the death of important 
participants, such as Wolf of Carinthia 
and Conrad of Bavaria, than by the 
measures of the emperor ; it was, 
however, a bad omen for the reign of 
the six-year-old boy, whose succession 
the emperor had acknowledged in 1053, 
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and whom he left to hold his crown 
in 1056. 

Henry I\'’. had many weak qualities, 
which, however, being entirely human, 
were insufficient to extinguish his manly 
characteristics and his capacity, and made 
him not unworthy of his later jiopularity ; 
he is, to an extent rarely so ob\’ious as in 
this case, a product of the conditions under 
which he grew. In women so entirely 
estranged from worldly desires as was the 
Empress Agnes the feminine desire for 
support and friendshi]) finds expression 


The great struggle for regency and 
supremacy was then conlinncd between 
Annoand Adalbert, thebrilliaiil .Archbishop 
of Bremen : he wasanxions to be the foundei 
of a Low Cierman patriarchate and to 
become the temporal administiator of the 
empire. This he jireferrcd to the jiapacy, 
which he might ha\e attained at an earlier 
date. Between these two leaders, Anno and 
Adall:crt. the factioits of the remaining 
princes wavered as theii iitclinations varied. 
The reasonable stature of their jmlicy 
gradually disapi'i'aied, as neither of the 



KING VERSUS POPE : KING HENRY IV. AND THE CITIZE.OS OP WORMS 


When the bitter antip&thy existing between Pope Grejjoiy VII. aud King Henry IV. broke intrj open war in 
Gregory sujnojoiied the emperor to appear before him at Rome, thi^re to annuter for of the 

ecclesiastical law. To that Henry retorted by convoking a Synod at Worms at which the Idshopf. who 
the emperor renounced their aUegiance to Gregory, and served upon hun a <;iu:i.Oions, couched :ti 
terms, calling upon him to leave the apostolic throne which he had usurped. Henryk hutniiiarjori sof/n followe/i. 


only in tenderer forms. 'Lhe compiling 
influences of ambitious bishops and ener- 
getic laymen, among whom the Burgun- 
dian Rudolf of Rheinfelden held an initial 
advantage, ended in a victory for theclergy. 
The stern, harsh .Swabian Anno, ArchbishojJ 
of Cologne, was by no means a man who 
could com]jete for the fa^'au^ of a great lady 
with a Gunther of Bamberg or a Henry of 
Augsburg. In conjunction with some 
princes, he pushed the queen-mother aside 
and secured forcible possession of that 
valuable hostage for power, the young king. 

I H 


iwo arcJrbi-ihop.i b' -joHefl to fh>- roja,! 
jirerogative for theo own purpo-.c;;, and 
many a powerful lavraari was f.y 

the idea that he tould himself he a hetfe; 
king. Aa i't:g,.uf!s th‘- yonrig king Lims- if, 
his character was rlestroyr-d b} .Arnoo’s 
ein.s\mpathetic. training, which made the 
!)oy mistrustful, reserved, anrf s'Up:^ mu- 
Tfie ill-advised fl.attery ap.rl epicnre.'iniim 
of the cheerful and self-satisfierl .Addljert 
were equally pemicifius. .since they onh' 
resulted in. producing in Henry a pre- 
cocitv of the vcr3.- worst kind. 
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A Pope 
who Elected 
Himself 


Such being the slate of affairs, Rome 
proceeded to aggression at an early date. 
Hihlebrand was tlie real author of the 
election decree, issued in 1059 ^’.V Nicholas 
II., which i)laced the election of the Poiic 
in the hands ol the cardinals and lelt only 
an unimportant right of aji])eal to the 
jieople of Rome ; in other words, the decree 
deprived the great Roman 
families of that useful imple- 
ment they had formerly en- 
joyed, ail adaptable pontiff. For 
the crown was reserved oily the show of 
res])onsibilily ; but the royal rejiresenta- 
tives, Agnes' and her advisers, replied to 
this blow merelc' by an expression of dis- 
content. W'ry different was the action of 
the Roman factions and the bishops of 
r])]ier Italy. But Hildebrand was ready 
lor any attack. He secured the friendship 
ol tile Normans, to whom the papacy had 
granted iin'cstiture ol their conquests, in 
virtue of the suzerainty conferred by the 
donation of Constantine ; he encouraged 
the democratic anil reforming party of the 
“ Palari.'i ” in its oiq'osition to the Lom- 
bard bisliojis. and entirely disregarded the 
ordinary torms ol election if they seemed 
likely to delay the immediate appointment 
of the Po]ie. When the time came, he 
himself, in o]ieu disregard of the decree, 
assnmed the iiontificalc in 1073 as Gregory 
VII.. withont any lormality whatever. 

Meanwhile, it had become clear that, 
together with the Normans and the 
Pataria. a third resource was at his dis- 
]iosal in Germany— namely, the princes and 
the lait\’. The king had now attained his 
majority, and was proceeding to deal with 
the insubordination of his chiel vassals ; 
he took Bavaria from Otto of Northeim. 
Otto’s Saxon Iriends and kinsmen revolted 
as a result of long-growing irritation with 
the Salian dynasty, which they could 
regard only as alien. Its imjierial pre- 
rogatives, its demesnes and its Sa.xon 
palaces seemed the outn-ard signs of a 
WKaf the '‘^'''‘'■gn desiiolism. Fortunately 
S.xLs m ll'-'i'-y- llH- narrow partiru- 
Not See b*rism ol the Saxons blinded 
their eyes to the alliance that 
was awaiting them among the malcontents 
of Southern Germany and in the Roman 
Curia. Their political wisdom had not 
increased since the time of their own wars 
with Charles the Great. On the other hand, 
the Swabian duke, Rudolf of Rheinfcld, 
and Wolf, who had received through 
Rudolf’s influence the Bavarian duchy for- 
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feited by Otto of Northeim, and Berthold 
of Ziihringcn — the greatest secular lord in 
Swabia and dukc-clect of Carinthia, though 
he was unable to make head there against 
local revolts— all sought the friendsliip ol 
Gregory \’]I. After a severe struggle, with 
varying success, Henry IV. finally con- 
quered the humiliated Saxons m the 
autumn of 1075. His sole secure sujijiorl 
was the citizen class, now rising to jiower 
and beginning in many quarters the struggle 
with the territorial lords, ecclesiastical and 
jirincely. in order to secure the autonomy 
of their own towns. 

Hitherto Henry had based his o])])osition 
to the Curia upon no broad political prin- 
ciple. All his energies and resources were 
engrossed by the war in Germany : in 
view of this main object he considered 
that the task of exjilanations with the 
Poi>e might be deferred. To the Pojie he 
sent a superfluous and extravagant ex- 
pression of homage, without considering 
the political or constitutional dangers 
which this act might imply ; in fact, to all 
complaints of Gregory he replied only in 
terms of the most extreme submission. 
The Bold Jtcceptcd these o\'crlures 

c. I » quietly ; and at a moment when 
Stroke of A > j.- ■ 1 

the Pooe Henry s attention was occupied 
entirely by domestic troubles, 
in February, 1075, he declared his policy 
by prohibiting lay investitures — that is 
to say, by forbidding the . king to make 
appointments to bishoprics and alibeys 
within the empire, or invest their occu- 
pants with lands and revenues. This ]ia]VLl 
policy implied that the class which miglit lie 
regarded as the most valuable support of 
the monarchy was entirely emaneijiated 
from its allegiance, and could henceforward 
lie used upon the side of the opposition. 
Only at this moment did Henry recognise 
the full extent of the danger which was 
entailed by an understanding between the 
jiajiacy and the revolted South German 
jirinccs. 

After his victory over the Saxons he 
jiroccodcd to secure his position against 
Hildebrand. Ujion this question he was 
suiiported by the German bishops, who 
were by no means anxious to surrender their 
previous connection with the empire for 
incorporation in the close hierarchical 
system with its jiowcrful and aggressive 
Pojie. Thus a violent and perhaps prema- 
ture counter-stroke was delivered by the 
imperial diet of January, 107b. Only one 
duke was present, the younger Godfrej' of 
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Lorraine ; he was the son of the above- 
mentioned Godfrey, whose unhai^py mar- 
riage with Gregory's friend, Matilda ol 
Tuscany, had driven him to the king's 
support. On tlie other luind, twenty-six 
ecclesiastical j^rinces wore present, and 
were inspired by comparative unanimity- 
Gregory’s jiapacy was declared to be 
illegitimately acquired and he himself was 
deposed, while his friendship with Matilda 
was also misrepresented. 

Gregory relying upon the jirinciples of 
the false decretals, replied by deposing 
the king, and releasing his subjects in the 
three realms from their fidelity and 
allegiance to Henry. Upon this occasion 
and in this situation the excommunication 
of the emjieror, which had never before 
been attempted and had not therefore 
lost its power, produced full effect. 
The hostile secular ])rinces carried the 
sentence of dejiosition to its logical con- 
clusion, while several bishops recognised, 
though they had been ]ncscnt at the 
Diet of Worms, the stronger position of 
Gregoiy, and deserted to Iiim. The old 
secular spirit of the Saxon peasantry coidd 
_ not be induced to look beyond 

mperor special interests of Sa.xony 

Deposed by brought only 

‘ with difficulty to take action 

upon the wider question. ConcuiTenlly with 
this dcterminetl action of the hierarchy, 
a parallel movement of Cluniac reform was 
jiroceeding throughout Germany. The 
central point of it was the Swabian monas- 
tery of Hirsau ; clergy educated in this 
school and ins])ired with its sjjirit were 
gradually placed in the various .Iiisliojii’ics. 
The election of a new king in jrlace of the 
Saliari monarch who had been deposed 
by the Pope was deferred, lV)r tlu; most 
part owing to the selfishness and ambition 
of the leading parties. Moreover, Pope 
Gregory, though anxious to secure (he sub- 
jection and humiliation ot the actual 
monarch, who was at the jioini ol ruin, was 
not desirous to set up a new king su])|*i>i ted 
by some powerful faction, who might 
oblige him to begin his work again from 
the beginning. Against tlie strong ojipo- 
sition of the jjrinces, he proceeded to dis- 
cuss the question of Henry’s absolntifui 
from the sentence of excommunication, 
and secured an armistice. In order to 
secure his control over details, winch were 
greatly comidicated by the o|>position of 
the princes, he set forth to visit Germany 
in person. 


Henry's 
Humiliation 
at Canossa 


The king luistened to meet him on hi,s 
way at Canossa. the c.istle ot tlregory’'- 
fellow-traveller. Matilda. Here Uemyt\'. 
soeured his release trom exeommtmie.ition 
by a display ol unwearied and extreme 
humility and by a readiness to make 
atonement which Gregory in vain strove 
to break by the se\-erest measures, hi 
this way the Pope was abli* to 
separate thechief peuileul from 
the hierarchical ]toli(icians, 
who were anxious to make 
themselves masters ol the whole situation 
inGcnuany. But this wasnol all. Gregory 
merely absolved the king in his jirivatii 
capacity, and expressly retained his right 
to inlliience the situation in Germany. 
The ve.xalion and impatience of the princes 
now came to the supiiort of King Hem y 
and justified his expectations (hat in 
this way he would most siieedily emerge 
from his dilficulties. 

Gregory again joined the o]iposition to 
Henry for the reason that the king was 
growing too strong in Germany. He. 
e.xconimuniea ted Henry a second time, but 
the latter upon this occasion was less dis- 
turbed at the sentence. On October 15th, 
1080, Rudolf was mortally wounded at 
Gruno, near Pegau— according to olheis, 
at Ilohenmblsen. His death was flue to the 
loss of that right hand witli which he had 
once sworn fidelity to his king, though 
victory remained with him through the 
bravery of the Saxons, who remained faith- 
ful through all the increasing embarrass- 
ments of their favourite, and leader, Otto 
ol Northeim. 'J'he f)|jposition thus beearne 
more confused and less elTcctive, while tfie 
new ojjposition king. Count Hcuniann of 
Salm (1080-1088), proved of noirniifu tance. 
Henry was able to travel to Italy in 1084 
and to receive the imperial crown at 
Rome in St. Ih'ler’s fifiru the hand of the 
inijx-'rialist anti-Po|»e, Cle-ment III.; (he 
true Pope was so closely besieged jri the 
neighbouring ( asth; ol St. Angelo (hat 
he welcomed the rehfd 
bioiight by the Normans at 
hi^ sununon.s, under kot/n.-rt 
(jiiiscarrl. Gregory rfdjred 
to Lower Italy, and filed at Sahrritr 
on May 25th, 1085, embittered Ly the 
thought that he had heen defeatf:d in a 
great aiul rightf^ous cause. In Germany 
th«: Gnelfs ami Zahringers made peace 
with the emperor ; the latter partv for tlte 
st.Tond time rerifiunced the ducaf 
in Swabia —which they had claimed after 
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The King’e 
Indifference to 
Papal Ban 
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the extinction of the Rhcinfcld family — 
though they received certain crmiircn- 
sation and retained the ducal title in 109S. 
Tire duchy remained in the hands 
of the house of Hohenstauffen, to which 
it had been given by King Henry im- 
mediate’y after his journey to Canossa 
in 1079. 

Meanwliile. in 1090, a new opponent to 
the emperor arose from the Ziihringen 
family. This was (lehhard, fonnerly a 
monk of Hirsau and now 
Bishop of Constance, a man 
of unusual energy and tenacity’. 

He was also the confidential 
adviser of Pope I'rban II. 

(loSS-iopc)], upon whose ac- 
cession tlie ijajracy, despite 
the despondent words of 
Gregory ujion his death bed, 
rea|)ed the fruits of that great 
statesman's labouis and re- 
sumed liis aims. .-Vt an earlier 
date the revolt ol Conrad, the 
emperor's eldest son, and his | 
opposition kingdom (1093- 
iioi) led to luj great result; 
the rising ol the luture Iieir. 

Henry, who had already been 
crowned in 1099. beg.ui in 
1104, as a result of disagree- 
ment and int riguc, and became 
importat't owing to the co- 
operation and conduct of 
Gebhard of Zahringen. He 
accomiranied the young king 
to Saxony, wheic'tlu; bishop ! 
secured ni )t merely full [jolitical i 
agreement but also the | 
accom|)lishment of Gregory's i 
reforms. The result was' a 
very confused cam[jaign of 



munication. At the same moment the 
chief gaoler of the emperor — who was kept 
in the castle of Bokelheim— the former 
Abbot of Hirsau, then Bishop of Speier, 
succeeded by some means in securing his 
abdication. The son and his advisers, 
however, did not venture to bring this 
act of abdication before the imperial 
diet, an intention which thej- had 
originally pretended. 

Henr}' IV. was forced to abdicate on 
December 31st, at Ingelhcim, 
amid a gathering of his deadly 
enemies and under threats of 
excommunication from the 
legates. Afterwards, relying 
upon the fidelity which he 
knew to exist in many 
quarters, he attemi)ted to 
reverse this last of the many 
defeats he had suffered in liis 
restless life, but died before 
the apjjcal to arms, at the 
early age of fifty-six. in Liege, 
on August 7th. 1106, 

Henry V. was a j uler of 
ability in whom the deeeilfiil 
and treacherous elements so 
alien to his father’s intuiv 
reached their full develoimient 
and were combined with stern 
determination. As soon as he 
became king — that is to say, 
when he had secured the re- 
cognition of both parties — he 
pushed as^de his ecclesiastical 
teachers and guides, to whom 
he had been profuse in his 
promises of important con- 
cessions. He invested newly 
appointed ecclesiastical 
princes, and calmly informed 


r,, , ‘ ciiiu ucniiiiY miormeu 

lather against son: eventually. ^ING rudolf of swabia the Pope, Paschal IT, that 

^ ‘he' German” praoces*when‘"pope t'le CUStom WaS traditional 
setuea by more rehab C p‘e?ory Vll, and Henry JV. were and that lav invpctitiinx; 

measures of tn-u-h.o-,, «eliting their protracted duels, mvestltUIcS 

. h ( titacniiv and Rudolf enjoyed lint a brief reign. Were absolutely essential to 
VKuoilCe. I llAi ni'in *** lOSO. This iUiistratlon t i i i 

nmnr.^i.rJ o mail ^3 ^ on thecrowii. In IIIO he marched 

jiopostd a mating with tlie m the cathedral at Merseturg. to Italy with two formidable 

lope 0 leconciliation, ami took his father armies, himself going over the St. Bernard, 
Pllsoner bv a breach of Imfli n i ’ 


prisoner by a hreach of laith. 

At an imperial diet, summoned to Mainz 
at Christmas, 1105, the papal legates. 
Cardinal Richard of Albano and Gebhard 
of Constance, who were entrusted with 
full powers, successfully intimidated the 
numerous princes who supported the 
emperor and were indignant at the son’s 
action In- reiterating old personal charges 
and producing the former bull of excom- 
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through Burgundy, while the duke of 
Bohemia went over the Brenner Pass. 

Paschal, who was a hot-tempered 
doctrinaire, when confronted with this 
inevitable difficulty, suddenly discovered 
the most remarkable of all solutions, the 
actual accomplishment of which was an 
almost inconceivable achievement, and to 
this Henry V. q ietl}- agreed on February 
4th, nil. It was arranged that the 
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crown, should resume all the iiniierial fiefs from the old Countess ^Mathilda a bequest 
held by the ecclesiastical principalities, of her jirojierty. 

togetheV with the remaining regalia, with No i^ermanent victories are ever secured 
the result that no form of property requir- by such violent measures as Henry had 
ing lay investiture u'oiild remain to them, used ; the forces of the opposition 
This was a measure of secularisation remained unimpaired. An archbishop, 
analogous to that comjileted to the horror (luido of Vienna, made himself leader of 
ol the Church in the Roman Catholic the ecclesiastical re.sistance in the Bur- 
j)ortions of (iermany in iSoj, though gundian principality, while the secular 
without inilicting any damage upon tlic oppositioncentredroundLothairofSiqfiin- 
spiritual power and inward strength of the burg, who had succeeded the Billungs as 
C.hureh. Had anv attemjit been made to duke of .Saxony. He was a capable 
accomplish this enormous transference ol administrator of the Low German duchy. 
l)roperty and ]iower in the year iiii, it and had successfully revived the policy of 
would har-e been an event remarkable in a political expansion to the Baltic and 



MAKING THE POPE PRISONER: AN INCIDENT IN THE CAREER ~^OF PASCHAL II. 


I» the long stru^fflc for supremacy between the two potentates. Emperor and Pope, little quarter was shown on either 
side. When Henry V. ascended the throne he invested newly appointed ecclesiastical princes, and calmly informed 
the Pope, Paschal II., that the custom was traditional and that lay investitures were absolutely essential to the 
crown. It was arranged that the crown should resume all the imperial fiefs, and when this measure of secularisat on 
led to au uproar, the crafty emperor laid all the blame at the door of Paschal and arrested him at Rome in 1111. 

the hislury <j1 the world : but the secular beyond the Elbe — a policy the more suc- 

aiul ecclesiastical jirinces made a tremen- ccssful as it coincided with the economic 

dons iijiroar at the immense lo.ss with interests of his subjects, the rising spirit of 

which they were threatened — the secular nationality, and the energetic character 

])rinces in so far as tliey occupied ccclesias- of the laity. 

tical fiefs, while the dominant ])osition On February nth, 1115, the opposition 
which the crown would acquire was no defeated Henry V. at the Welfesholz 
less a cause of dissension. at Mansfield ; a series of concessions 

Henry made the Pope responsible for and attempts to secure peace culminated 

this indignation, and threw him into on September 23rd, 1122, with the 

confinement. On .April nth he forcibly Concordat of Worms, which was con- 

aholished Ihe ])rohibition of the investi- chided with Calixtus II. and with the 

t nrcs and secured his coronation as emjieror secular and ecclesiastical princes. The 

two clays afterwards. On the homeward episcojial elections throughout the empire 

journey he was clever enough to secure were left to the cathedral chapters, in 
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imitation of the Pope’s election by the that the great families of the empire 
cardinals. The enfeoffment of the nomi- consolidated their ]io\ver and became of 
nces with the regalia was to take place, importance owing to the extent and 
though only in Germany, before their locality of their possessions. The nucleus 
consecrations, which were thus far made of the c)ld allodial estates of the Guelfs 
dependent upon the consent of the crown ; was situated on the north of Lake Cc>n- 
this enfeoffment, as distinct from investi- stance : in the meantime they had 
ture, was to be carried out so as to exclude entered ujion the inheritance of the 
the theory that it implied ap]3ointtiient to . g,- Pilhings in Sa.xony, and were 

< cclesiastical office. Henry V., who was succession to the 

jtersonally an unattractive character, died jo'^Lothair*” 

on May 23rd, 1125, too early to .secure Suiiliiiburg. with which were 

the restoration of order, or to reconccntratc closely connected the inheritances of 
and revive the powers of the crown. Xortheim and the Ludollings. 

The Hohenstauffen Frederic of Swabia Lothair opposed the entei'prise of the 
would have received the crown, for which Hohenstauffen in Italv. where he received 
he came forward as a candidate in the imjierial crown in the Laterait on 
August. 1125, had he not been the private June 4th, 1133. He attempted to alienate 
heir and nominee of Henry V. The duke the property of Matilda from her Salian 
of Saxony was therefore preferred to the heirs by acknowledging it as a possession 
succession, notwithstanding his strong of the Pope, who placed this interi)retation 
position and in spite of, or on account upon previous promises of Matilda, and 
of, his indifference. Thus the kingdom received it from the Pojjc. as a fief. Ho 
returned to the Saxons, and Lothair in evaded, however, the form of the oath of 
consequence undertook a burden of allegiance, and did not acknowledge himself 
responsibilit3'^ and a policy analogous to the Poiie's “vassal ’’ (homo), as the Curia 
those of Otto 1 . At the same time his maintained at a later period. A recoil- 
„ consciousness that he was a ciliation was effected in Germany, under 

servant of the Church proved whi'-h the Hohenstauffen renounced their 
the Guelfs more inconvenient than claim to the crown in October, H34, anij 
* befoi'e 1125, during his in Sejrtember, 1 135. A second journey to 

membership ' of the alliance. It was Rome, in 113(3-1137, emphasised by its 
necessary for him to gain some support splenclour the unity of the empire and the 
against the Hohenstauffen, who were con- freedom which tin; emjieror had actpiircd, 
tinning the struggle. The3' had elected Pope Innocent 11 . regarded the change 
the younger brother, Conrad, duke of a thus betokened 113' the em[)eror’s action 
portion of Franconia, as opposition king, and his expedition as highly inconvenient, 
for the reason that Frederic of Swabia was The old imperial rights were enforced 
suffering under a bodil3’ iniirmit3'. Lothair throughout the country, and the feudal 
therefore won over the Guelfs by the supremacy over the. Normans of Lower 
marriage of his daughter and heiress, Italy was reasserted. 

Gertrude, with Henry the Proud in 1127, On his homeward journey Lothair 
while the Zahringers were bought with (he died, on December 4th, 1137, in the 
concession of the imperial governorship in Aljiine village of Iheitcnwang on the 
Burgundy. In this quarter (hey had Lech. The empire was again at the; 
secured considerable wealth as heirs of the height of its power ; intellectually and 
Rheinfeld family and also by .a second materially a jieriorl of [irosperity was 
inheritance of a county in .North Bur- _ beginning, to which a consider- 

gundy which Lothair assured to them; able impulse was given by the 

the3' were unable, however, to turn to Crusading movement, and it 

the best account the important position of ^ was promoted with surjirisirig 

governor, which they held at the same time, rapidity by the laity, who were now 
The old single-headed eagle of the emjjire awaking from their long torpijr. 
which these dukes had arlded to their Western Europe as a whole outstripped 
coat of arms, in virtue of their office, was Byzantium after this d'cade. and no longer 
transferred, after their extinction in izi-S, stood in need of Byzantine civilisation 
to their heirs of Fiirstenbeig, on whose when it had learnt the method of 

shield it is still to be seen. It was drawing inspiration from the sources of 
under the rule of Lothair (1125-1137) classical civilisation. 
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THE TRIUMPHS OF BARBAROSSA 

AND THE 

PASSING OF THE HOHENSTAUFFEN DYNASTY 

son of Henry the Proud carried to a 
successful conclusion in the north. 

King Conrad considered that it was 
impossible to break u]i the power of the 
Gticlfs. and to dit-ide among his Balienbergcr 
and Ascanian friends the offices which 
Ti. G. 1 were holding. Thus, the 

. ® ® struggle began which ditdded 

the emjnre. and especially the 
' Swabian territory, between the 
Guelfs and Ghibelline.s — that is. Waib- 
lingen. In May. .1142. the question was 
temporarily settled — that is to say, 
deferred. Henry died on October 20th, 
1139, before attaining the age of thirty- 
two. His son of the same name (the Lion) 
was allowed to inherit the Sa.von duchy ; 
but the margrave. Albert the Bear, 
became immediately dependent upon the 
empire, and was given the imperial post of 
chamberlain. This high office and Albert's 
e.vploits laid the foundation of that po.sition 
which Brandenburg afterwards enjoyed as 
an imperial electorate : the old duchy ol 
Sa.xony could thus be represented by two 
votes among the ruling nobility of the 
imperi.'d principalities, while to the other 
hereditary duchies of Germany not even a 
single vote was accorded. 

Between 1147 and 1149 Conrad, much 
against his will, undertook his fruitless 
crusade to Damascus. At the same time 
a cnisade against the Wends was under- 
taken by the princes of Lower Germany, 
and those who were somewhat hostile to 
the king, alter a loyal agreement had been 
concluded between the two parties. The 
lesiilts did not indeed corre- 
spond with the amount of energy 
disjilayed, though the position 
of the young Duke Henry in 
this district was thus confirmed from the 
first. The alliance between the Guelfs 
and Zahringers w'as renewed at the Lake 
of Schwerin in the course of this crusade ; 
about the year 1147 Flenry married the 
Zahringcr Clementina. 


I N view' of the situation existing from 
1137 to 1138. many have asserted tliat 
the Guelfs ought to have succeeded in 
securing the throne with the other inherit- 
ance of Lothair ; in that case the German 
nation would have entered iqion a period 
of straightforward North Gorman rule 
instead of the Swabian government, which 
eventually lost its vigour in Italy. Con- 
jectures of this kind arc invariably to be 
mistrusted. f)tto I. extended the imperial 
policy to Italy. Otto II. and III. forgot 
the claims of Lower Germany in view of 
their desire to advance to the Mediter- 
ranean and Italy. Though Lothair had 
grown old in the politics of Lower Germany, 
he had devoted the end of his life to war- 
fare and organising w'ork in Lower Italy. 
We shall find the Guelf Otto IV. pursuing 
the policy of the Hohenstauffen as soon as 
he is emperor. It was. in any case, no 
mere imperial dream which 

Lost induced the Hohenstauffen to 

!!!. attach such importance to the 

a Throne tx i- • rx 

Italian possessKMis. It was. on 
the contrary, the imperative necessity of 
augmenting the resources of the crown, 
even more than the ]iower of their own 
family, by means of Italian wealth. 

The reason why Henry the Croud did not 
become king, after his step-father Lothair. 
is to he found in the ajijirehensions which 
the princes entertained ol his growing' 
power in Swabia. Bavaria and Saxony, and 
still more in the disai)])oinlment w'hich the 
Church had suffered through Lotlndr s 
action. The elevation of Conrad III. was 
primarily due to the Church. Against a 
candidate and a wearer of the royal 
insignia who was so firmlj' established as 
Henry, all that could be done was to sup- 
port the rival and his independent pow'cr ; 
a third unimportant claimant would have 
been useless. We may, indeed, venture to 
say that the fact that the Guelfs did not 
then succeed to the crown preserved for 
them the fruits of those efforts which the 


Crusades 

that 

Failed 
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The clcctiiin nf Frederic Barbanis>a on 
Mardi 4th. 1152. a# the succ''?!>or oi 
Conrad TIL was an attem]it to lu-al the 
opposition between the \Vaiblinf>cn and 
tlie Cuelis. So great iin]iortancc was 
attaclied to lliis ol^jecl ihat no difficidly 
was made in ]tassing over Frederic ol 
Kotenliurg. the surviving son of Conrad 
HI. Frederic Barbaros.-a. the Swabian 
iK'phew of the ileeeased king, was a .son of 
a Cuell inotlier. and occujiied in some 
respects a ])osition midway between the 
two parties, though not entirely coincident 
witli the jjosition of Conrad III. 

Tlu' ho]ies of botli parties liad been jdaccd 
upon liim during the last crisis, immc- 
diatelv after the Ciusade. He had dis- 
tinguished himself upon the Crusade no 
le.ss ih.in in a rajiid series of ex])loits at 
home : he was ready to liecoine king, and 
liis desires were acroin]ilishcd without 
didicultt’ and with the helji of varioii.s 
agreements. His choice is a sign of the 
recognition given to 
Itravery and oi the 
effort for unity during 
this ]ieriod. in whicli 
the sjiirit ol chir-alry 
wasuiion the increase. 

These inlliiences 
made Frederic's 
]X)sition firm and 
powerful Irom the 
outset, though he 
succeeded a t ransit ion 
govcriiinent w h i c h 
had been marked by 
great irresolution. 

Hence his foreign 
policy was 
make the 
Imjicrial 
effective, 
u s u a I 
s t r u g g 

Danish families lor 
the succession in tli.it 
kingdom, he was able 
to secure the success 
of one coiniielitor. 

Sven, by accejding 
him as an im]K‘rial 
vassal. Between 1154 
and 1155 he secured 
the imperial crown, 
alter a rapid ex- 
jiedition with a few 
men — an achievement 
for which Conrad had 


been too incompetent. In 1154 Bavaria 
was given back to Henry the Lion, the 
result being that .Austria became the special 
duchy of the Babenbergers, with certain 
exceptional rights, affecting its obligations 
to tlie empire, secured by the “ Privi- 
legium Aliiuis ” of Sejitember ijth, list). 
The result of this fifty-second election was 
thus to secure the equipoise of Cuelf and 
Hohenstauffen, though for the moment 
under a reconciliation which guarani eed 
peace upon both sides. 

Since the time of Charles the (Ireat, 
no king had been ins])ired with so keen a 
desire to secure jicace and pros])erity for 
his country as Frederic showed in his 
inetisurcs of organisation and legislation. 
He proved that his electors had been 
jierfectly correct in their choice of him as 
successor to the throne. The constitution 
of the empire was almost entirely re- 
modelled by his action ; but the transfor- 
mation was effected without diflicnliv 


alile lo 
ideal ol 
sii/.eraiiuy 
In t li e 
d o 111 e s t i c 
le I let Ween 



BAKBAROSSA'S AMBASSADORS BEFORE THE POPE AND THE DOGE 


Even under the revived " Holy Roman Empire ” it was no uncommon occurrence for 
emperor and Pope to be in violent opposition to one another ; and Frederic Barbarossa 
was not free from trouble with the Papacy, as the foliowingr pages and illustrations show. 
Here we see the Ambassadors of the emperor beings received bv the Pope and the Doge, 



THE ELECTION OF FREDERIC BARBAROSSA AS GERMAN KING 
In choosing Frederic Barbarossa as the successor of Conrad til., in ] the electors a man wsll worthy of 

their confidence and support. His measures of org.'imsatiou and legislation were proof of his great ability, anrl It wai 
generally recognised that no man since the time of (Charlemagne bad been inspired with such a keen rle»dre to secure 
peace and prosperity for his country. After .settling the affairs of Germany, Frederick paid his first visit 
to Italy, received the Lombard crown at Pavia, and in was crowned emperor in Rome by Adrinn IV. 


He ilicl not. like Charles, attcirnit to sci urc 
the immediate administrative iwwnrs of 
the monarch against the feudal system, 
but rcmodi:lled that system by introducing 
a scries of military gradations. The sjurit 
of patriotism which was then ])assiiig over 
the nation, the sense of nationality among 
the Germans which was arising to con- 
sciousness throughout all classes, enable. I 
him to make the cpiscojiacy the niainslay 
of his throne : such men as .Archbisho]) 
Rainalcl of Colog e and Christian of .\fainz 
proved them.sclves most relialile princes 
among the German nobilitv. .and became 
Frederic’s Ix-sl advisers and generals. 
On the other s:d', he turned especially 
for support to the ministeriales," bolli 
to those of the empire and of his own 
family, and to those of the German fdiiiiTli. 

In continuation of the jjolicv begun by 
Conrad IT. Ik- hfl|>e<l the i lass ot the 
more important " ministeriales " to beroine 
free vassals and to incori>orate flieni.seh'c.s 
with the lower nobility. The chivalrous 


sjhrit of the lime, which made these 
social modifications possible, was marked 
by a high concejition o) the loyally due 
to the ]>ositiou and person of the chief 
overlord. The secnlai jirinces miglit join 
this temiairal likrurrhv of feudal re- 
tainers :is they jileased ; loy.iitv vvas 
exjn'cssly demamled l>v I'VederK, onlv ol 
individii.'ils in close flepeiideuce upon hirn. 
or of those whom he used to counter- 
halauce the great dukes. 'J'he cliivalrou.-; 
and national spirit ol the age rapidly 
hroughf Ihese temporal princes to the 
emperor’s side, often in consefiucnce of 
loss and irritation, as is shown, for instance, 
by file iijstory of Jfertholdof Zahringen. 

Tf» the end of his reign ITederic 
continued his policy of dividing the old 
rhichies and of reducing the position of 
the imperial jirinces. with the result that 
onlv till- spiiitual lords, the flimioislied 
dukes, and tlie more iiniiortant i>rinces of 
tJie iW-nds were reckoned among the 
■■ jirincijies,” with the exception of certain 
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palatine counts and margraves, and the 
counts of Anhalt — these last as Ascanii. 
Hence this order was limited to those 
secular princes who were actually of 
supreme im]iortancc. while the remainder, 
the chief body of the counts, were reduced 
to the rank of free lords without sovereign 
jurisdiction. Thus, in addition to the old 
heri'ditary dukes, a generation of younger, 
more vigorous, and more lot'al princes 
received a new accession of consequence ; 
at the same time the preponderance of the 
spiritual lords in conjunction with the 
emperor was secured throughout the 
empire. 

The new das'; of burghers remained 
umlisiurbed liy the modifications and 
tile new demands of this chivalrous empire. 


Certain distinctions had been purposely 
created by legislation to separate the 
merchant and the knight, while the 
regulations of the public peace, which 
provided against speculation in corn and 
other possibilities of the kind, seemed to 
indicate some animus against the burgher 
class. On the other hand, other princel5' 
houses were, or became, careful to advance 
the prosperity of the burghers. Of these, 
the Ziihringers were the most important, 
while the Guelfs also did much by their 
creation of new cities from iMunich to 
Liibeck ; their economic resources were 
based more or less upon the revenues 
which thej' received in their capacity of 
landlords from the towns and from com- 
merce. This new social organisation of the 



THE EMPEROR FREDERIC BARBAROSSA ENTERING MILAN 
The old duol between emperor and Pope broke out once more during; the reign of Frederic Barbarossa, whose 
quiirrcl with the occupant of St. Peter’s chair began in llo7. In the following year Frederic crossed the Alps, and 
after coinpelling Mi.an to submit, held a triumphant diet at Roncaglia. Revolts succeeding, Milan was besieged, 
and more than three years elapsed before the opposition was overcome and the town finaily captured and destroyed. 
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FREDERIC BARBAROSSA RECEIVING THE DELEGATES OF THE POPE AND THE DOGE 


The Lombard Lea^e, which was an outcome of the enmity of the Italian cities to the emperor, took final 
shape in IICH and in the battle of Legnano, in H70, it defeated Frederic, whrt wa^i conipnlled to make 
submission to Pope Alexander III. by the Peace of Venice. Frederic and the F^ope became reconciled, 
and the bitter struggle with the Lombard League was brought to an end with the Peace of Constance in MS!/. 

I r'llJl >1 in tlin Ilui.d •: .it 


empire developed rapidly in every quarter. 
The terms “ prince,” “ lord,” citizen ” 
and ” peasant ” came into g( neral use ; 
the terms ” free ” and ” unfree ” had not 
entirely disappeared, hut h(;came anti- 
quated, while their meaning was often 
inverted, though the conserv'atism of I-owcr 
Saxony preserved them for the longest 
peiod. 

Notwithstanding all these regulations, 
the crown still needed .sijme secure source 
of revenue, as the private and public 
revenues of the empire had fallen too 
largely into the hands of the princes. 
Such a source could be found in Italy. 
Even in that country the royal revenues 


had largely been alienated from the crown. 
They had fallen into the hands of the 
towns, the individual prosperity ot which 
had steadily increased their impruiance. 
tn Italy national and feudal firganisation 
had almost disapjieared. The bisho[;s aru! 
im]»erial officials of former times, together 
with their vassals, had seen their [preroga- 
tives undermined by the rlevi lopment (it 
the town and had accommodated them- 
selves to this development. The blow 
delivered by Frederic I. against thi.s state 
of affairs, shortly after his first expedition 
to Italy, was no doubt an act of o[>pres- 
sion and implied a sudden overthrow 
of what had grown by degrees. The 
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impoverished conditif)n of the crown and 
of the uni)ire in the midst of a general 
and growing ))r()S)K‘rity was a l>itterexj)eri- 
cncc, while the im])ossil)ility of opening 
other sourt'cs of re\'einie increased the 
seriousness of the i’naneial situation. Tlic 
crown, moreover, was theoretically justi- 
fied in vindicating its former rights. 

To the famous imperial diet of Roncaglia 
in November, 1158, Frederic had sum- 
moned from Bologna a number of doctors 
learned in the civil law, which had lately 
been revived as a study in 
the Italian unii-cr.silies, and 
was still the basis of common 
law in the towns. These 
e.\];erts advised the emperor 
to ado])t the decisive course 
of declaring all the royal 
dins payable to himself, and 
their actual reciinents to he 
dejiend'’nt upon him and 
obliged on their side to prove 
their rights individuallv. This 
assembly of civilians is also 
of imiiortance in another 
direction. It marks the b ■- 
ginning (if a classical renais- 
sance which was to permeate 
mtdiieval thought and civi- 
lisation and modily the 
imperial theory ; it is also a 
]iroclamation of the revival 
of Roman law, which was 
demanded by the imperial 
interests. The icU-a of using 
the anticpie imperial law for 
the advantage of the medi- 
aeval crown had long before 
occurred to the acute 
Henry V. ; the diet of 1158 
had merely i)ut it into 
tangible shape. 

The long war between the 
emiiire and the rich Lom- 
bard coinmiiues soon broke 
out, and was iirosecuted with 
apiialling animosity. After 1170 the towns 
were forced into close alliance with the 
pajiacy, which was also intimidated by the 
spectacle of an emigre of wide inlluencc con- 
ducted upon secular principles by a band 
of spiritual princes. However, the bishops 
and the secular princes of Germany con- 
tinued their fidelity to the emperor. On 
the one side stood German feudalism and 
chivalry, and on the other the power of 
the Italian cities ; these parties were in 
violent oijposition, and had no point 
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HENRY THE LION 
With his following of vassals this 
uuke acted as an Independent 
king. For disloyal action toward 
Frederic Barbarossa, the latter, in 
1 1^0, declared his lands forfeited. 


whatever of common interest. However, 
the most jiowcrful of the German princes, 
Henry the Lion, refused his help to l!ie 
emperor when it was urgently required. 
Shortly afterwards Frederic lost tlie battle 
of Legnaao on May 29th, 1176, though not 
lor want of the duke’s help ; with a 
sudden change of plan, he attempted to 
secure an armistice and a settlement in 
Italy. 

It was most important for him to 
come to an arrangement with the Guelfs ; 

and at the cost of some 
sacrifices he secured a recon- 
ciliation with Pojrc Alex- 
ander III. in the Peace of 
Venice, in the summer of 
1177. The royal revenues in 
the Thurch states and the 
inheritance of Matilda were 
guaranteed to him after a 
laj)sc of fifteen years, and 
Alexander was relieved of the 
presence of Calixtus III., 
the imperialist anti - Pope. 
An armistice was also con- 
cluded with the Lombard 
communes; a peace with them 
was finally arranged at Con- 
stance on June 25111. 1185. 
The emperor saved his Lorri- 
torial supremacy, his judicial 
rights, his influence upon the 
administration of indopendeiU 
communes, the fodnim -ihv 
payment for the cxp;mse of 
maintaining the emjicror and 
his armies— and a yearly sum 
as compensation for his fiscal 
rights in the territory ol 
those communes which would 
not, or could not, prove their 
rights in accordance with the 
principles formulated at the 
diet of Roncaglia. Within 
their own walls the towns 
were in undisputed possession 
of the revenues and the supreme power. 
Thus was removed all oj -position on the 
emjieror’s side to the development of free 
and independent city states which was 
then taking place in Italy. At t le same 
time, the influence of the crown in Italy 
was now far greater than in 1152 ; and 
after the conclusion of peace, the splendour 
of the empire as head and front of the 
knightly organisations, which Barbarossa’s 
vigour in these struggles and negotiations 
had maintained, was further advanced. 



THE HOHENSTAUFFEN DYNASTY 


Among those violent adversaries the 
emperor himself secured a poimlarity and 
a distinction which the leacling coininune. 
Milan, soon stro\-c to share as an honour of 
special importance. 

The destruetion ot Henry the Lion falls 
between the peace of Venice and that of 
Constance. Since 1156 Gennany had 
been practically divided into two empires, 
that of the west and south, extending 
towards Burgundy and 
Italy, and the Bavarian- 
Saxon Empire, with a 
Slavonic and northern 
policy. Henry the Lion 
had extended his con- 
quests to Pcmicrania, and 
had founded Liibeck as a 
permanent Saxon harbour 
on the Baltic. This duke, 
with his independent 
vassals and his “domestic 
disturbances," acted as an 
independent king ; more 
than once the abbots and 
bishops within his terri- 
tory, who were possessed 
of territories or dioceses. 


his town of Brunswick a ducal residence of 
unparalleled sideiulour. Uixm the ocea- 
sion of a breathing space from his domestic 
work, he made independent expeditions 
eastward, like a gri’at king, in 1172. We 
must also mention the fact that about 
1174 Frederic obtained the reversion of 
the estates of Henry’s uncle, Wclf VL, 
which consisted of the old Swabian Guclf 
lands to the noith of Lake Constance. 




THE RESTORED DUCAL PALACE AT BRUNSWICK 


had joined the temporal lords of Saxon}' 
against Henry. The histories of the empire 
and of this ducal power run almost in 
parallel lines. A further-line of demarca- 
tion was secured when Henry exchanged 
certain Ziihringer estates in the Breisgau, 
which he had gained by marriage, for 
certain royal estates in the Harz district. 
Side by side with Goslar, and sur- 
passing that royal town, Henry made 


VIEW OF BRUNSWICK 

This must be added to 
the points of difference and 
division between the two 
great cousins, although it 
might eventually lead to 
the further consolidation 
of the two monarchies. 

The crisis was initiated 
by the refusal of this 
uncrowned monarch in 
Lower Germany to place 
his army at the disjiosal 
of the Hohenstauffen in 
the hour of danger; his 
help had been requested as 
a favour and not as a 
matter of feudal right. The 
Emjieror Frederic regarded 
himself as paralysed in the 
freedom of his own policy by this growing 
Guelf kingdom in the other half of 
Germany. The refusal to render military 
substance implied something more than 
a policy of mutual avoidance, and an 
understanding on the point was impera- 
tively demanded. It must always remain 
a matter for our admiration when we 
consider the means by which Frederic, 
though simultaneously opposed by the 
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towns, the Pope and the Guelfs, ex- 
tricated himself from these difficulties, 
came to an agreement with all three with 
no loss of supremacy', obliged his opjronents 
to make peace and to grant concessions, 
and then advanced with determination 
ii]5(m tlie Guelfs. 'J'his was a daring 
resolution, but the best he could make, 
. , as in an\' other case his action 
Frederic s peiixtuallv thwarted 

rugg e or the side of Germany. Had 
‘E s niade concessions to 

his adversary to secure the help which he 
desired for reclaiming the utmost of his 
rights beyond the Alps, we should have 
every reason for blaming an emjhre which 
neglected its domestic ])ower to secure 
supremacy in the south, and thereby 
destroyed tile unity of the nation. Frederic 
made his plans for th.' decisive struggle with 
thegreatesi caution availed himself of the 
Weapons ol lornuil right, and used them to 
the utmost by dexti'tous j'olicy. 

.\s soon as the whole jiosition was trans- 
ferred Irom the le\'el of political force to 
till' strict theoiy of constitutional and 
feudal law. the ground was cut from under 
the lonndations of this second great state 
within a state, the existence of which 
had hardly been disputed. The emix-ror 
appeared not as an up]ionent but as a 
judge, <Lnd immediately .sent the iirinces 
who had a grudge against Henry to the 
attack. The Guelf was thus handed over 
to the jmlgment of feudal and common 
law. was d'.'prived of his ecclesiastical 
and iinpeiial fiefs, ol his rights of local 
justice, ol his allodial domains, and was 
outlawed. 

In Xovember, iiSi. the struggle con- 
cluded with some diminution in the 
severity of the sentence ; the annihilation 
of this family would have been an un- 
paralleled jiroceeding. and the effects of 
such acts of extirpation are often disas- 
trous to the triumiihant party. The sen- 
tence of outlawry was removed, and 
„ Henry received his Saxon 

Lio”*"^ * allodial territory once more. He 

in Exile " ' ‘obliged to go for 

a time into exile in order that 
the new arrangements might be carried out 
without his personal interference, and 
for this purpose he chose England, where 
relatives of his family were settled. 

The Saxon duchy was broken up ; a 
number of its subjects were made imme- 
diately dependent upon the empire, while 
a ducal power over the west was given 
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to the archbishopric of Cologne and the 
remainder of the cast was transferred to 
an Ascanian line. In 1180, as a reward 
of service, the Count Palatine of Bavaria, 
Otto of Wittcisbach, was created a duke, 
which implied a restoration of early his- 
torical family connections. The duchy 
was, however, further diminished by the 
fact that certain provinces were made 
independent or depend, nl upon the empire ; 
these were Styria, Tyrol and Istria. 

The highest point of imperial power is 
marked, after the comparatively favour- 
able peace of Constance in iiSj, by the 
brilliant festival of Mainz at Whitsuntide, 
1184, when Frederic’s elder sons. Henry 
and Frederic, were knighted. Equally 
obvious on the occasion of this festival 
is the enthusiasm of the nation and of the 


contemporary court poets — Walther von 
der Vogelweide and others — for the splen- 
dour which surrounded this great em- 
j)cror and leader. The emjjeror’s position 
was advanced even more by the general 
current of events in Europe than by his 
personal victories ; and in the autumn of 
the same year. William II. of Sicily, the 


Lombardy 
Between 
Two Fires 


Xorman ruler of Lower Italy, 
though a sworn ally of the 
Guelfs since the Crusade of 
Conrad III., offered to the 


Hohenstauffen jtrince. Henry, the hand of 
his heiress, Constance, notwithstanding 
the vigorous opposition of the Pope. 

There was a strange and general move- 
ment of lay feeling throughout the world, 
u'hich tended to compose the difference 


between political opponents, between the 
chivalrous and the trading, and which e^•en 
under the cassock of the distinguished pre- 
late appeared in open or secret opposition 
to the principles of secular or hierarchical 
self-renunciation. .\s we have alread\' 


observed, Milan requested the honour that 
within its walls, as a counterpart to the 
festival of INIainz, should take place the 
imperial celebrations of J anuary 2 7th, i i8b ; 
it was a marriage destined to strengthen 
the hold of the Hohenstauffen iqwn Italy 
in an unparalleled degree and to bring 
Lombardy between two lires. 

Henry was, then, crowned thus in Milan 
with the iron crown of the Lombards. 


It is remarkable that the emperor ga\’e his 
successor the title of Cffisar, which the 
classical Augusti bestowed upon their 
presumptive heirs ; Augustus and his 
imperial power had in point of time pre- 
ceded Peter, the apostle of Christ. In 1165 




CONFERRING KNIGHTHOOD ON THE SONS OF FREDERIC BARBAROSSA AT MAINZ IN 1134 
A g;reat festival was held at Mainz, at WhitsuiitidR, 11H4. on the occasion of the kni^htint; of the emperor's eider 
sens, Henry and Frederic. The brilliancy of the event was matched by the enthusiasm of the nation, and the ceremony 
is described as marking “the highest point of imperial power,” the Emperor’s position being then at its zenith. 

Frederic demanded the canonisation ol and political power which liad belonged 
Charles the Great from the tlicn Po])e. to the episcopate. Its O]i|)ositio:i to the 
Paschal III. This was a matter ol political fiscal rights of the crown was a clever 
expediency, and the translation of the move in the interests of the ecclesiastical 
Frankisli empenjr’s remains was carried ])rinccs. According to these rights, when 
out with due solemnity. Frederic now an episcopal chair lell vacant, the peis(jnal 
surpassed the energies oi his model, and property of the deceased and the enj(jy- 
united the foundations of national German ment of his revenues reverted to the crowi*, 
supremacy with the traditions of the uni- until a .successor had been appoinh-d ; 
versality and magnificence of the old and this was a source of income which 
classical empire. had recently assumed a value unforeseen 

The Curia despaired of the laity, but by the simplicity and poverty ot tlie jiast. 
not of itself or its ideal of tlie predomin- The evil results of the overthrow of 
ance of the Church. It placed its ho])e&, Henry the Lion, which had relieved the 

in spite of all, upon the possibility of Low German ecclesiastical princes of a 
recovering the ecclesiastical, military burden, were further announced in the 
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of 

Jerusalem 


self-seeking policy of Philip of Heinsberg, 
Archbishop of Cologne. He forthwith 
grasped at the proffered friendship of 
Rome, and, abandoning his position as 
the high official and helper of the emperor, 
came forward as the representative of Rome 
and the liierarchical idea in Germany, and 
looked about him for political support. The 
_ . tension was then relie\-ed bj- the 

Destruction of the kingdom of 

Jerusalem by Saladin and the 
Crusatle ol the emperor; he was 
the supreme head of Rnropean chivalry, 
and in conjunction with France and Eng- 
land he drew his sword on behalf of the 
eastern policy of the Church, an action 
which tended further to consolidate the 
ecclesiastical position. \Aith imperial con- 
ceptions which were greater than any 
])revious German ruler had entertained, 
Init which were almost forced 
upon his notice, h.e appeared 
in the Slav states to the north 
of the Balkans, and on the 
East .Mediterranean ; he held 
out a jn-ospect to the 
.\rinenian l.eo II. of the 
grant of a royal lief by the 
empire ; but his career was 
closed by his sudden death. 

The account of the Crusade 
will be found in the later / / 
section devoted to the ' ' 

Crusades. 

Henry \T. had accepted all 
those ]iractical and ideal 
concejttions of universal wide 
Siipromacy I but both before 



while Henry VI. was on his road to 
Sicily, a menacing understanding was 
begun between the Archbishops of Cologne 
and Mainz and the other princes ; but, 
fortunately for Henry, the life and soul 
of the opposition at home and abroad, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, was trapped in 
Austria on imperial soil, on December 
eist, 1192, by the Babenberger duke, 
Leopold, whom he had personally insulted 
before Acre. Leopold handed o\’cr his 
prisoner to the emperor, and the con- 
spiracy was broken up. 

On February 4th, 1194, the Emperor 
Henry, who had held that title since 
.April" 14th, 1191, surrendered the pledge 
which he possessed in the person of the 
adventurous Plantagenet for a ransom 
of 150,000 marks. In the spring of 
the same year, 1194, Henry the Lion 
abandoned his hopeless atti- 
tude of defiance and became 
reconciled, after his son, of 
the same name, had receivetl, 
as the son-in-law of the 
Hohenstauffen Count Palatine 
Conrad, the promise of th ■ 
succession in this Rhcnii-h 
principality, which was fonnctl 
of Franconian lands, and the 
official revenues of Lorraine. 
In 1194 Henry gained a com- 
plete victory and shattered 
the resistance of the Normans 
in Southern Italy. On Christ- 
mas Dav he received the 


and alter his lather's death. 


on the River Salel on June loth, 1190, he 
was obliged to secure his position in 
Germany and in Italy. The okl Duke Henry 
ol Sa.xony had already appeared upon 
German soil in October," 11S9, in a defiant 
and revengeful spirit, which was stimulated 
by the English king, Richard Cteurde Lion. 

This monarch in the winter of 1190-1191 
entered into relations with the Norman 
revolt in South Italy against the husband 
of Constance, and opposed those claims 
of supremacy to which Henry was legally 
entitled by the death of William II., 
on November i8th, 1189. It proved pos- 
sible, however, to secure a favourable 
change of position. The friendship of 
France was certain, and Philip of Cologne, 
who was intimidated by the appearance 
of the Lion, became a "temporary helper 
and intermediary. .Afterwards, indeed, 
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KING PHILIP OF SWABIA 
Unable to secure the succession 

of Henry's son, Frederic, then but , --r-i t i 

one year old, the Hohenstauffen CFOWIl at Palermo ancl SCCUI 
party was roi'ced to elect Philip of his posscssioii by the Severity 
Swabia ; he was murdered in 120s. his meaSUl'eS. After these 

events there ajipears in German history 
the imperial idea of amalgamating in one 
whole the German, Italian, and Burgundian 
kingdoms with the indejiendent .Sicilian 
monarchy, which was not subject to 
election, " provided that the house of 
Hohenstauffen should be secured against 
the uncertainties of an election, or, in other 
words, if the empire could be 
guaranteed to that family by 
right of hereditary succession. 
In return for this concession, 
Henry proposed to abandon the “Jus 
Spoliorum ” in favour of the ecclesiastical 
princes, and to permit the secular princes to 
e.ytend the rights of succession to include 
their female relatives. These arrangements 
are intelligible only upon the supposition 
that Henry, instead of abandoning his 
independence in the Norman kingdom, 


Henry's 
Proposals for | 
the Empire 
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proposed to subject the whole empire to a 
centralised administration of officials, for 
which purpose he had successfully em- 
ployed the German Order of Knights in 
Italy. He must also have proposed to 
transform the German princely families 
into a class of high territorial nobles — an 
attempt which the French crown after- 
wards carried out successfully. 

This tremendous innovation would 
have transferred the centre of gravity of 
the empire beyond question to (he 
shores of the ileditcrranean ; and there- 
fore the opposition beyond the Alps, 
in Lower Germany and in the territory of 
Cologne, with its relations with England 
and the North Sea, was especially keen. 


The plan was repeatedly discussed in 
December, 1105, hut was finally aban- 
doned at the end of 1196. 

There was one achievement visible to 
all the world, and standing as evidence 
of the universal and imperial, no less 
that the m inarchical, tendency of this 
strong government ; this was Henry’s 
enterprise in the liast — one of the 
successful Crusades, notwithstanding the 
fact that it was ]irematurely abandoned 
owing t<r the sudclen death of the 
emperor on September 28th. ii<)7. Since 
the emperor took no itersoual share in the 
undertaking, his Arch-Chancellor, Conrad 
of Wittelsbach, the Archbishop of Main/, 
acted as his rejiresentative. This crown 
olficial led a inimber of high 
secular princes, andcrowned 
.-Vmalric king of Cyprus and 
Leo 11 . king of Armenia, 
accepting both as va.ssals ol 
the em])eror. The dangers 
of the electoral rights of 
the jirinees, which Henry 
had ])ro])Osed to abolish, 
were ne\’or revealed with 
more ;i])palling clearness 
than on the death ol 
Henry VI. — one ol the 
most decisive events, if 
not in German history, 
yet in that of the mediceval 
empire. 

The llohenstauffen party 
could not secure the suc- 
cession of Henry’s son, 
Frederic, the child of Con- 
st ancic who had been 
chf)seM in iic/i and was then 
but one vear old; they were 
forced to aj)point Philij) ol 
Swabiaon March 8th. 1198, 
at Miihlhaiisen in Thuringia 
an elect ion ])referable under 
the circninstances, though 
not umuiimons, and were 
obliged to leave Italy to 
itself. The opposition were 
at first in favour of 
llcrthold V. of Ziihringen ; 
when, however, he declined, 
the^y chose, on June 9th. 
at Cologne, Gtto, the 
second son of the flec.e.ased 
Henry the Lion. In the 
last reign the empire had 
reached an unexampled 
pitch of splendour and had 
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reduced even Byzantium to tlie position 
of a vassal state ; now two rival kings had 
suddenh’ reappeared, who would be likely 
to fritter the power of the crown away, in 
order to increase their own following. 
Pope Innocent III., who held the balance 
between the two jiarties, claimed the 
right of arbitration, whicli Otto at last 
conceded to him in the hope of 
securing his support, Philip, how- 
ever, who (;hamj)ioned the rights 
of the secular jjowcr, graduallj' 
asserted his ])Osition, but only to be 
murdered in consequence of a private 
quarrel immediately after his success, 
on June 2is(, 120S. 

Otto IV, immediately ]iroceeded to effect 
a reconciliation with the party of the 
Hohcnstauffeu, and to reassert the royal 
and imperial rights wherever possible, and 
even in Italy. L'jion this sudden change 
in 1210 the ('hurch again proceeded to play 
off the Ilohenstauffen against the Guelfs, 
as it had done in 113S, the Guelf candi- 
date being Frederic II., king and heir of 
the two Sicilies. The Hohenslauffen proved 
victorious, supjioried as they were bj' 
Otto’s enemies and by the ojqrosilion of 
France to the Anglo-Guelf alliance on 
the J,ower Rhine. 

Frederic, who had been jircsent since the 
midsummer of 1212, remained com])letely 
master ol Germany after the EmjierorOtto 
had been defeated by Philip Augustus at 
Bouvines on July 27th, 1214. For more 
than three decatU.'s he was able to use this 
])Osilion to overcome all difliculties by the 
surrender of I he German crown rights, while 
v'orking to secure the e.x]iansion of the 
monarchy in Italy and its close connection 
with the fully centralised official jwwer 
of the Norman kingdom ; he also added 
the crown of Jerusalem to that of Sicily 
on March i8th, 1229. 

As early as July 12th, 1213, he had 
renounced le writing at Eger the crown 
rights resigned by the Concordat of Worms, 
„ . and had also surrendered the 

The Cunning ic,,oliorum,” the property 

of Otto IV. . the possessions 

in ihe Church states claimed 
by the Curia. The importance of the docu- 
ment was increased by the addition of 
letters of consent from the princes, a 
further constitutional development. On 
March 22nd, 1209, Otto IV. had made the 
same concessions at Speier to secure his 
election as emperor, but had afterwards 
cunningly explained that the consent of 
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the jjrinces had not been secui*ed. For 
this reason more careful measures were 
taken for the future. In May, 121b, 
Frederic surrendered the regalian rights ; 
in 1220 he was anxious to exchange 
positions with his son Henry, who had 
been originally intended for the kingdom 
of Sicily. 

Frederic now proposed to administer 
Sicily himself, while bringing his son as 
regent to Germany ; for this purpose, at 
Frankfort-on-Main, on April 26th, he 
guaranteed the territorial rights of the 
ecclesiastical princes, limited the sphere 
of the royal jurisdiction, and renounced all 
fiscal claims upon towns, castles and 
customs houses. The regency of his 
crowned son gradually developed into a 
kind of opposition kingdom, and in order 
to deprive Henrj' of his fiiends, Frederic 
threw the German towns entirely into the 
power of the princes by the Privilege of 
Worms of May isl, 1231, removing their 
powers of self-administration and of con- 
cluding alliances with one another ; at 
the same time he recognised the territorial 
power of the secular princes. The emitire 
_ thus became a loosely connected 

TiTof*" congeries of ruling jwinces 
Heresy uncE'r a loyal or imperial head. 

In 1233 he also threw Germany 
open to the prosecution of heretics by the 
Church, which proceeded to torment the 
alienated laity with inquisitions and 
martyrdoms. The Dominican inquisitor, 
Master Conrad of Marburg, and his assist- 
ants, rvere given full power of jurisdiction 
until the indignation of the people and of 
the secular ju'inces put an end to the 
persecution after a few years of terror. 

After the youthful policy of King Henry 
had clashed with that of his father in J uly, 
a certain return to the centralising policy 
was implied by the measures of August 
15th, 1235. These were a great ordinance 
for the public peace, by whch the Teutonic 
right of prosecuting private war was con- 
siderably limited, and the foundation of a 
permanent high court of justice. At that 
time the allodial possessions of the Guelfs 
were made immediately dependent upon 
the duchy of Brunswick-Luneburg. 

While this period is almost void of 
imperial exploits of successes, German 
independence, as such, was beginning to 
develop. Otto IV. in his necessity, and 
also Frederic, to gain support against 
Otto, had surrendered Holstein and the 
German Baltic districts to the Danes in 
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1201 and at the end of 1214 : the coura- and even Poland would be peacefully 
geous blow delivered bv Count Henry of overcome by the powerful growth of 
Schwerin in Mav. 1223, and the bravery of the German nationality; the Bohemian 
the allied Low German estates in "the court, like the Silesian, was already 
brilliant fight of Bornhbvede, recovered German. 

these territories from their foreign ruler Frederic proceeded to wage his wars 
on Julv 22nd. 1227. against the Lombards in Italy. He relied 

In the distant country of the Prussians upon his Sicilian troops rather than on 
the Teutonic Order of’Knights. founded German support. He asserted the rights 
before .Xcre on iMarch 5th. iipS. began in of the empire, not through the German 
I2-?S a scries of conquests under the leader- knights whom his father had employed, 
ship of the great Hermann of Salza. who but through the supiiort of great civic 
was a faithful counsellor and a kind of families on whom he counted to end the 
German conseicnce to Frederic 11 . On the period of self-government. His successes 
Ivutlelield of Liegnitz the Mongols were threatened to become a danger to the 
repelled on .\pril ijth. 1241. by the bravery Statesof the Church in 1241. but resistance 
and heroic death of Duke Henry II. of in that quarter was encouraged b\- the 
Lower Silesia. From Silesia to Prussia determination and the statesmanshi]) of 
and I mlaml. industry and culture, accom- Sinibaldi Fieschi of Genoa. Innocent I\b 
r. panied b\ a lull consciousness of German (1243-1254). 

nationalitv. inovcd invariably triumphant. At the Council of Lyons, on July lyth, 
and translornu'd the native dynasties 1245, Pope e.xcommunicated tile cm- 
of the SIa\‘s into German }irincely houses, jieror and dcj'osed him from all his king- 
Huiigarv. which had been severely doms. He then offered theXorman kingdom 
ravaged by the .Mongols, recovered her tosomcnew vassal and .secured the election 
)iro'|ierity lliroiigli the I'ftorts of the new of an ojiposition king even in Germany. On 
riernian coloni'l<, who were summoned May 22nd, 1246. Henry Raspe. the land- 
to the country. It seemed that Bohemia grave of Thuringia, was elected, and upon 
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his death before Ulm in February, 1247, citizen class. Privileges had been hastily 
Count William of Holland was appointed granted to this class by Frederic II. after 
in September. 1242. when he began to feel the jiressure 

The transference of the imperial power of the princes, especially of the ecclesias- 
to the princes is clearly cxju'csscd in the tical jiarty. The great town federation 
fact that their tool, the counter king, which began in 1254 with ilainz and 
was not necessarily possessed of princely Worms, and speedily reached Regensburg 
rank or power of his own. On December and Liibeck. included numerous members 
13th, 1250, during the prejiarations called and relatives of the jirincely 

forth by the defeat of \'’ittoria on ,1*%° class. King William was satis- 
February iSth, 124S, a misfortune due to citizen™*** remain the patron of the 

carelessness, Frederic II. died — where we alliance and to incre.ase his 


do not know. He carried with him to his 
grave the empire of Charles the Great, 
Otto I., Barbarossa and Henry VI. 

For the revival of that emjiirc he 
had never made the smallest effort. 
He had little or no personal sympathy 
with the German nationality. He was 
a product of Italian and Saracen educa- 
tion, a poet in the Italian language, 
the independent monarch of a centralis d 
gn’ernment. the champion of a closely 
organised monarchy upon modern lines 
in his own hereditary kingdom : and 
in Upper Italy he was “ the first of the 
moderns," standing on the threshold of 
P the future Italian renascence. 

German feudalism and chivalry 
f, . had no attractions for him ; he 
^ ■ was equally out of .sympathy 

with the rich and joyous development of 
Central European culture as excmjtlified in 
Germanic civilisation, with the home of 


prestige by this jiosition : it was. indeed, 
rather fostered than diminished by the 
early decay and the, growth of disunion 
within the federation. 

In January. 1230. William died in 
the cour.se of a local Frisian ciuarrel, 
and a year afterwards a more restricted 
body of the princes, who had preserved 
this right against the rising power of the 
third estate and wi.slicd to turn it to 
pecuniary account, chose two masters who 
were able to i)ay for the distinction. Of 
these, Richard of Cornwall ami Foiton. 
brother of the English king. Henry III., 
was a man of straw : on the other hand, 
the bold Alfonzo X. of Castile ])ursue(l the 
Italian and Mediterranean policy of the 
S])aniards, which materially influenced the 
A|)ennine peninsula in the course ol 
following centuries, and seized the oppor- 
tunity of basing his ])lans upon the inherit- 
ance of the Holu nstauften. 


the Xibelungen. of Wolfram, of Walther, 
and of mediteval romanticism. 

Conrad IV., son of Frederic II., had been 
already crowned in 1237, and attemj)led 
to maintain his kingdom by securing liis 
possessions in Sicily. There he died at 
Lavello on May 21st, 1234. His half- 
brother, Manfred, in opposition to Con- 
rad’s son, Conradin, to whom he was 
opposed, as Philip of Swabia had been 
opposed to Frederic II. in IIQ'S, sought 
to preserve the Sicilian monarchy by 
making himself its representative, alter 
1258, but was defeated at Benevento on 
February 26th, I 2 bb, by Charles of Anjou, 
who was in allegiance with the Curia. 
Charles, the capable but ruthless brother 
of Louis IX. of France, continued the 
traditions and the work of the F.mperor 
Frederic II. among that motley collection 
of peoples which formed the Norman stale. 

In Germany a change of cirraimstance 
was marked by the continued rise of the 


Side by sid(’ with these mock govern- 
ments ])roreeded the enterprise of 
Conradin. He had been educated by 
his uncle. Duke Lewis of Bavaria, and 
though not elected to the German 
crown, he was duke of Swabia, with 


a hereditary claim to the crowns of 
Jerusalem and Sicily. He hoped to 
reconquer the latter state, and then 
])o.ssibly to change the course of events in 
Germanv. I'lie downfall of this courageous 


The Sad 
End of 
Conradin 


youth, cti ffetober 2qth. I2bb. 
conjoined with the permanent 
imprisonment of Enzio by the 
peojile ol Bologna, from May 


2(>th,i240, to .March 14th, 1272, caused the 
e.xtinction of the male line of the Hohen- 


stauffen and the dissolution of the duchv 


of Swabia. The last Hohenstauften were 


avenged upon the house of Anjou by the 
instrumentality of .Manfred'.s son-in-law, 
I’eter of Aragon, and the .Sicilian Vespers 
of March 30111, 1282. 
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THE EMPERORS OF GERMANY 

AND 

THEIR RELATIONS WITH THE PAPAL POWER 


A BGUT the iiiiclfllc of the thirteenth The German history of this period 
century all continuous influence on consists of territorial aims and events, of 
the part of the crown had ]n-actically capacity and effort applied to local enter- 
ceased. The idea of national unity and prises. It was not the imperitil govcrnmeni 
of common authority was again over- but tlife rivalry of individual forces in 
shadowed by the old invincible Teutonic the most varied localities that secured 
tendencies to seiraratism and to the the great increase of material j)ros- 
formatioii of small indeiiendent federa- perity and culture with which a detailed 
tious. Thus, when those broken history of the nation must deal, and 
ndepen ent louiid theuiselyes iiiadc- the evidence of which is still to be 

FedenV ns ‘b'‘de to Secure tlieir own seen in the north and south of Gcr- 
e era ions Sought in many, in her Gothic churches and 

temiKirary alliances and in unstable con- warehouses, her sumptuous palaces and 
nections.' The jirimilivc characteristics of lordly caStles. or in the collections which 
Teutonic constitutional life — individualism illustrate the progress of artistic taste 
on the one hand, completed or voluntarily in manufacture and the development 
e.xtinguished by a ])rocess of federation of civilisation. 

ujion till' other— reasserted themselves in Meanwhile the crown was utterly im- 
the face of the later or foreign conception poverished as compared with those who 
of unilorniity, though they rcapj)carcd should have been its subjects. In this 
in changed iorm and in different stages, position it was retained by the reiicatc'! 
There is no doubt that the manner in elections of monarchs who possessed no 
which the monarchy had been finally means at all. or only so much as would 
administered contributed largely to the ])rcvent a more imjrortant personality from 
triumph ol these tendencies. We enter grasping the monarchy. Under such 
upon a period of alliances and peace circumstances the various emperors natu- 
uniou'^. oi town leagues and Kansas, of rally attcm])tcd to find sujrport for them- 
noble and chivalrous ^ocieties, of princely selves and for their houses ; in other words, 
alliances and electoral diets. they regarded their immediate object as 

Among these movements appears a thetask of making themselves distinguished 
remnant of the royal power which is not and prosperous princes, like their electors, 
absolutely e.xtinguished, but is used now On occasion -they attempted to divert the 
for this ])urpose and now for that. The wealth of the towns to their own coffers, 
kingdom has revived, but its means of but a more successful method was the 
subsistence' aia- relused whenever it socking or the using of favour- 

threatens to become a real force. With * ® able opportunities to make 

the excejitiou ol' the leading civic offices, A™***a'*''f fhemsclves strong territorial 
which continually call for a change of “ lords. But all attempts to 

occuirancy, all else had become hereditary, exalt the conception of the monarchy 
I he restricted class of the high nobility, proved fruitless. Moreover, their efforts 
though not predominant, was able to were marked by a general individualism, 
retain within its limits the power to Among other points we observe that 
confer the crown; and this it exercised the interests of an individual em])cror 
in different directions, taking full care that were practically confined to the geo- 
thc remniints of monarchical influence graphical boundaries of the district which 
should never put forth new roots. he had inherited or might acquire. During 
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the period of rivalr\' between the Saxons 
and Hohenslauffen this had not been the 
case to the same extent. The Sicilian 
Frederic II. is an exccjition ; he was no 
more a German than Alfonso of Castile. 
Upon the whole, however, rulers like 
Lothair of Saxony or Otto IV. had raised 
the crown above the sphere of mere 
territorial politics and given it a more 
imperial significance. 

After the interregnum, it was (he house 
of Capet which chiefly aimed at that 
imperial and universal position vacated 
by the fall of the Hohenstauffen. This 
family was established by Charles of 
Anjou in Provence, in Lower Italy, and 
in the Arelate ]novince of the kingdom 
of Burgundy, which belonged historically 
to the Germans. It embraced Italy 
upon two sides, and afterwards, when 
established in Hungaiy, upon three. It 
began to resume the policy of Frederic I. 
and Frederic II. in Lombardy. It then 
surrounded the pajiacy, whose jrower the 
French strove to use as an instrument 
of their imperial designs, in a mean 
spirit of aggrandisement which is wholly 
ss A ^'icn to that of the former 

& ere Qerman emjierors, with their 

eroian dcvotion to ecclesiastical ideals. 

nip*re Towards the close of the 
thirteenth century the CaiK'ts bega,n to 
cast glances ujion the shattered body 
of the German Em])ire. to consider the 
jiossibility of acquiring and incorporating 
it in their own world iwwcr. Xor, after 
the elections of 1257, we (eel any sur- 
prise when we fincl entliusiastic French- 
men jiroclaiming the advantage offered 
by this prospect to the peace of the worhl 
and to civilisation in general. 

The man who averted these comi)re- 
hensivc foreign ambitions and recalled (he 
Germans to their own course of develop- 
ment was not one of themselves, but a 
foreigner, Po])e Gregory X. The entire 
change of political circumstances had 
forced upon his notice (he necessity lor a 
German monarchy worthy ol the name, 
which he could use as a counterpoise to 
the imperialism of the Ca))cts. He there- 
fore threatened the ])rinccs with a choice 
of his own making if they did not elect a 
king of their own after Richard’s death 
on April 2nd, 1273. 

Since Frederic I. had j)roposed to 
limit the number of the princes, and 
therefore of the clectoi's, certain events 
which were taken as precedents, certain 


The Golden 
Bull 
of 1356 


theoretical and literary formula', including 
the precedent of the cardinal bishops, had 
tended to produce an isolation of the elec- 
toral body and had secured a certain re- 
cognition for the theory that seven princes 
were the special electors to the empire. 
However, the rise ol the electoral college is 
by no means a simple process, and it was 
only the Golden Bull of 1^56 
which defined the existence, 
of this new element in the con- 
stitution. .'Vinong the ])rinces 
who belonged to this corporation the 
wish for a native king had been gaining 
ground since 1272. The most powerful of 
the lay princes in the em|jire was King 
Otlokar of Bohemia. .After the extinction 
of the Babenbergers. in 124b, Ottok.ar had 
emerged triumphant in 1251. notwith- 
standing the tortuous intrigues of the 
Emperor Frederic 11. and of other princes 
to secure this inheritance. He had ruled 
over Austria and Styria with Carintliia aiul 
Carniola since 1261). It was his earnest 
desire to 0)>en Bohemia and Moravia to 
German immigrants, to found (owns and 
to introduce civilisation of Ihe German 
tyjH', and so to raise the level of (heir 
civilisation. In the east a great and 
uniform ])ower was in process of forma- 
tion inuler the Prem3's)ids. He al.so 
extended his influence to the nortli- 
east, where he was in close conneelion 
with the jhoneers of German expansion ; 
the j'oung town of Kiinigsberg in Prussia 
ado]>tcd his name in his honour and in 
memory of his c.o-o])eralion willi the 
Teutonic Order. Hence in every rcsjiect 
it was intelligible that he should not be 
the king the electors desired and (hat 
they attemjited fo exclude him from all 
influence upon fheir choice. 

On .September 2iSth, 1273, (hey elected 
a man who was not a prince, but a Swabian 
count, Rudolf of Hapsburg, the candidate 
of Archbisho]) Werner of .Mainz. Rutlolf’s 
hereditary lands lay in the Sundgan and 
Aargau ; his family had in- 
herited a considerable jiortion 
of the large territories of the 
Zahringers, who became extinct 
in 1218, through the house of Kyburg 
and in conjunction with (heir j>roperty ; 
this imjwrtant Swabian and Burgundian 
territory had been further increaseil by (he 
cleverness and foresight of Rudolf. Thus 
it was not an entirely unimportant jier- 
sonage who was brought forward irom the 
soutii-west to confront the new Henry 


Rudolf 
Called to 
the Throne 
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the Lion in the east. Moreover, from the 
outset Rudolf was resolved to assert his 
])Osition as king. The relation between 
himself and Ottokar was analogous to 
that which had formerly existed between 
King Conrad I. and Duke Otto the Illus- 
tri')us of Saxony ; there are many points 
of similarity in their respective rela- 
tions to the electoral princes. 
Kudoifs however, had avoided 

„ the stronger territorial lord, 

ensures carc to be king, 

as liis candidature was not seriously 
considered, and had finally offered the 
empire to his son. Rudolf, on the other 
band, foiine l the bold resolve of over- 
throwing Oltolcir and securing his terri- 
torial jiower for liimself. Here, again, 
we see jioints of resemblance with the 
destruction of the rival Guelf by 
Frederic I. l^udolf utilised the legal pre- 
text ot unfultilletl feiulal obligations, and 
summoned the Bohemian in due form 
before his court. Ottocar, like Henry, had 
to deal with risings at home and with the 
oiiposition of tlie Bohemian superior clergy, 
wliom Kudolt again turned to his own 
account. He was also helped by the Bo- 
hemian ])articularist movement against the 
(lermanising territorial lords and the oppo- 
sition to the Hungarian king, Ladislaus. 
With their help Rudolf secured the u))per 
hand in the fierce decisive struggle on the 
■Marchfeld at JKirnkrut, in which Ottokar 
lost not onlv the battle but also his life at 


supporter. Duke Meinhard of Gorz and 
Tvrol, whose daughter, Elizabeth, was 
married in 1276 to Rudolf’s eldest son. 
Albert. 

Austria being thus secured, Rudolf then 
attempted to lay his hands upon Hungary. 
In the west, within the hereditarj- ])ro- 
perty of the Hapsburgs, he was an.xious 
to restore the duch}' of Swabia and the 
roval prerogative in Burgundy for the 
benefit of his house. These efforts, how- 
ever, pro\'ed fruitless. The achievements 
which he had secured by bravery and carc 
conferred too great a distinction upon his 
son, Albert of Austria, to secure the latter 
the favour of the electors. His third son, 
Rudolf, might have been a possible can- 
didate, as the old view of the hereditarv 


rights of a chosen and reigning family was 
not altogether dead, and as Rudolf was 
to inherit only the old Hapsburg posses- 
sions ; he, however, died in I2C)0 be lore 
his father. Moreover, .Albert was rejected 
by the adoption of a new theory, to which 
the force of precedent was gi\'en ; as 
Rudolf I, had not been emperor, it was 
asserted that no king of the Romans or 


_. , successor could be elected 

e mgs during his lifetime. .As re- 

the Psoacy imperial rights m 

the rapacy renounced 

Lower Jtalyand Sicilyand also the “ recupc- 
miions” ot the Patrimony in favour of the 
papacy, in 1275 and 1279, but had renewed 
the contracts of Otto IV. and Frederic 11 ., 


the hand ol his subjects on .August 26th, 
127^. It was not the princes of the 
empire wiio hel])eil Rudoll to this success; 
on the contrary, Ottokar found valuable 
allies among them whcrcx'cr the king 
rcvealeil his piirjiose. These purposes, 
however, were attained by calmness and 
dexterit\-. The Premyslids were restricted 
to Bohemia and Aloravia, to the satis- 
laction ol other rulers ; at the same time 
tile jiolicy of German immigration, which 
had Ix'en lostered bv the native rulers, was 
Rise of to an end. The 

the House of Germanisatioii and 

u . immigration came to a stand- 

still, and the policy of the suc- 
ceetling Premyslids was now turned from 
its former paths to Poland and Hungary — 
tliat is, to paths which did not affect 
Germany. In .Austria and Styria, which 
uere at first governed by an imperial 
vicar, the hou.se of Hapsburg quietly 
seized tiic territorial supremacy. Carinthia 
and Carniola were transferred to Rudolf’s 


made during their time of alliance with 
the papacy, and had secured the recogni- 
tion of his title by Gregory. In Upjier 
Italy, therefore, the possibility of restora- 
tion remained open to the German imperial 
power, and homage was there offered to 
Rudolf through his ambassadors. 

Upon the death of Rudolf I., on July 
15th, 1291, an even less important per- 
sonality than Rudolf had been in 127.^, was 
elected on May 5th, 1292 ; this was Count 
.Adolf of Nassau, who had to buy his 
election by heavy sacrifices from the rem- 
nants of the imperial demesnes. The new 
king could sec no other way of asserting 
his position than that whicli Rudolf had 
followed — to secure control of some prin-. 
cipalities. For this purpose he thought he 
might turn to account the violent family 
quarrels of the Wet tins. This family, 
which belonged to Meissen, had secui'ed 
Thuringia after the death of Henry 
Raspe, in 1247. The Hessian portion 
of the province had gone as a special 
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]anclgra\’iate to an heiress of Brabant, be- 
longing to the family of the landgraves 
of Thuringia, which had become extinct in 
the male line in 1263. Adolf now interfered 
in the family quarrel of the Wettins by 
purchasing the lordship of Jleissen and 
Thuringia, which were the property of the 
aggrieved party ; this he was enabled to 
do by using the subsidies which Kngland 
had been sending since 1204 in return lor 



RUDOLF OF HAPSBURG ACCEPTS 


Austria. Three of his six married sisfers 
brought him into connection with the 
princes of Bohemia, Wittenberg in Saxony, 
and Brandenburg ; these relalionshijSs 
offered more or less tangible prospects to 
his relatives, calmed their opposition, and 
induced Lhem to lake sides against the 
king. The electors of Adolf had grown 
dissatisfied with their choice, and Albert 
was therefore chosen king on June 23rd, 
i2i)S, at the instance of 
W'tnzel fl. and Archbishop 
(ierhard of Mainz, while 
, Adolf was simultaneously 
tlireatened with the sen- 
tence of deposition from 
the electoral body. The 
matter was derided by 
■Adoll’s overthrow at the 
battle of Gollheim, not far 
from the Donnersberg, on 
J uly 2ml. 

It was naturally only to 
he ex])ected that the iiowers 
wliich had createtl the 
opposition king should 
(pianvl with him as soon 
as lu' was sole ruler. It 
proveil impossible perma- 
nently to satisfy all his 
heliiers, though .Albert had 
hojied to secure this eml 
by r('nouncing his duchies, 
which he placed in the 
I hands of his .sons as his 
vassals. In other direc- 
tions he showed that the 
Ha])sl)urg lust of territory 
was by no means appeased. 
He took upon himself the 
claims to Mei.ssen, which 
.Adolf had bought, ami 
attempted also to appro- 
priate Holland, Zeeland, 
CROWN b'risia upon the. death 


When the Swabian count, Rudolf of Hnpsburg, was elected Emperor of Germany, loClll rilllT Tohll 1 

in 127:1, the country was the scene of many disorders, and these he at once pro- . i . 1 ’ . r . 1 ' ’ 

ceeded to suppress. By defeating: and killing Ottokar, the powerful Bohemian I2C)t) , llClO, llONNCN Cl, llC 
king who held Austria, Sty ria, Carinthia and Carniola, he laid the foundation of WHS obH^Ocl to rctll'O 111 
the future greatness of the rniiioii.s house of Hapsburp. Rudolf died in 1201. /^vOlir of tllC HtlillJUlllcr 


the promised co-oix-ration of himsell and 
the German chivalry against Trance. 
This proceeding was highly epieslionable, 
and was also an enterjirisc beyond his 
powers, as he was wanting in that calm, 
clear strength of calculation which had 
distinguished Rudolf I. 

Meanwhile, Adolf was opposed, not only 
by the Wettins, whom he was attempt- 
ing to oppress, but also by Albert of 


John II. of Avesiies, w'ho derived a here- 
dilary right from the female line ol 
succession. 

Rudolf I. had originally and unsuccess- 
fully attempted to burden the towns with 
heavy direct taxation to supply the 
royaf jirivy purse, but had afterwards 
coui ted the friendship of these mcjcantile 
republics. This latter policy was conlinueil 
by .Adolf, and followed by Albert, who 
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abolished, in favour of the towns, in I2()S, 
all the territorial customs-houses which 
had been illegally erected since 1245. 
In his relations with the lower nobility 
and the knightly classes he followed in 
the steps of Aclolf, whom he had over- 
thrown. Thus the jealousy entertained 
by the electors towards the crown, which, 
witli the help of the other 
' or ' 


Archbishops seemed likelv to recover 


Fall Before 
the King 


its position, became steadily 
accentuated, until the decision 
could no longer be postponeil. 

.\s usual, the three Rhine Archbishops of 
Treves, iMainz, and Cologne, together with 
the W'ittelsbach Count Palatini', Rudolf the 
Stammerer, asserted the electoral power 
against the crown and the Hapsburgs. 
Bramlenburg, Saxony and llohemia clung 
to that side which they considered most 
important tor their territorial |iosition ; 
during the various elections their votes 
were simply placed at the disjKisal of one 
or another of the electoral archbishops. 
These four archbishops now met on October 
14th. 1400, at Heimbach, near Bingen, 
and deposed .Mbert, but in the following 
years he rapidly overthrew them one alter 
another. 

The king’s relations with France and 
the Pope were dictated solely by the 
desire to a\'oiil interlerence with his 
(ierman jiolicy. 'I'he jiapal biretta had 
lately been changed by Bonilace \TII. to 
tlie double tiara, denoting the su])remacv 
of the world. This ambitious successor of 
Criegory and Innocent o]i|)ose(l the im- 
])erialism ol Trance by aihancing those 
pontilical claims wliich had already raised 
the ])apacy above the. enpure. The 
struggle between the su])reme ])owers in 
Church and State now lav between Rome 
and Trance, as a residt of tlie change in 
the political situation. In reference to 
(iermany, the ]xi|)acv needed onl\- to com- 
])!ete the acquisitions alreadv made. Tor 
this ])nr|)ose .Mbert, alter the end ol 1402, 
Ti. r' 1 steadih' otlered e\'er\’ onpor- 
_ . . , tumt\-. On .\pril roth, ito?, 

the Pope contir- 

mation ot his title, which, much 
to his disgust, had hitherto been withheld ; 
he made no difficulty in declaring that 
both the electoral rights of the prince and 
the military irower of the chosen king or 
emperor were subject to the supremacy of 
the Po])e as overlord. These direct con- 
cessions were the greatest triumph which 
the hierarchical theory ever gained over 
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a gencrallv recognised German govern- 
ment. At the same time they implied very 
little in actual practice, and affected the 
independence claimed by the electors in 
greater measure than the power of the 
king. Immediately afterwards the French 
monarchy pronounced its theories upon 
the subject, and the papal sentence of 
e.xcommunication was followed by the 
imprisonment of the Pope in his own 
territory 0.1 September 7th, 1303. From 
the time of Boniface's successor, Benedict 
XI., the papacy long continued to be a 
tool in the hands of the French monarchy, 
and was resident, not in Rome, but at 
Avignon. 

Albert had in 1306 secured the succession 
of his son Rudolf to Bohemia upon the 
extinction of the Premyslids. Rudolf, 
however, died on July 4th, 1307, and the 
Bohemian crown fell, against the will oi 
the German king, to Henry of Carinthia. 
On March 31st, 1307, his general, Henry 
of Kortenberg, was defeated at Lucka by 
• the M’ettins, Frederic and Diezmann. It 
must, however, be allowed that the position 
of Albert was solid and itowerful. He might 
have been able to translorm 
the electoral crown into a 

ur ere y j^^Q^ardiy had he not been 
H.S Nephew 

by his nephew John, son of the above- 
mentioned Rudolf, who hail demanded 
his old Hapsburg inheritance, and inter- 
jtreteil the king’s reluctance as an 
intention to-withhold it cntirelj’. As upon 
the death of Henry the premature 
death of this stern and ruthless man 
itiust be regarded as a severe loss to the 
cause of the German monarchy. 

I'pon the death of Albert the work of 
the practical Hajjsburg politician, the 
strengthening of the monaixhy, was handed 
over to the political idealism of his suc- 
cessor, Henry MI. This petty count ol 
Lu.xemburg, born between 1274 and 1276, 
was brought forward as a candidate by his 
brother Baldwin, who was but twenty-two 
years of age, and had just been appointed 
Archbisho]) and Elector of Treve.^, and by 
the Archbishop ol Mainz, Peter of Aspelt, 
who was of a Lu.xemburg family. Henry 
was successfully elected on November 27th, 
1308. The opposition candidate was 
Charles of Valois, brother of the French 
king, Philip IV. Thus the ambition of 
France, which was now determined to lay 
hands upon the German crown, was frus- 
trated by this means, and the turbulence 
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of the Rhineland princes was abated. 
Meanwhile, however, though Henry's land 
was entirely Frankish, early residence, 
education, and connections made him 
half a Frenchman. 

A true product of Romance civilisation, 
Henry now proceeded to revive the splen- 
dour of the Romano-German Empire to the 
full extent of its historical theory, as if 
there had existed no obstacles or over- 
whelming diJIiculties in Germany or Italy. 
He viewed the position with the eyes of a 
Capet rather than an electoral jn'ince. His 
enterprise was favoured 
at the outset by many 
facts. Though he was 
half a foreigner and 
possessed but little terri- 
tory, he had no great or 
united opposition against 
him in Germany. Neither 
Pope Clement V., who 
was dependent upon 
France, nor the French 
king was disinclined to 
leave him imfetlered 
within certain limits ; it 
was ])ossible that he 
might be useful for their 
])urposcs, and he might 
also bo able to organise 
for the Po]ie that great 
final crusade upon which 
the Curia, untaught by 
two centuries of exper- 
ience, continued to rely 
for the fulfilment of its 
old hopes of uni versalism. 

If successful, he might 
break the bonds in which 
France had confined the 
papacy. 

Italy found that after 
her liberation from Ho- 
henst an ffen des] wt ism , 

far from securing ])eace, 
she had been involved in the local feuds 
of the Guelfs and Ghibellines ; these 
animosities had increasetl so rajndly 
that a mediator from bevond the Alj's 
would be welcome to th.' Ghibellines, 
as the realisation of hopes which were 
either far-reaching or selfish. Every Ger- 
man who could see beyond his own imme- 
diate convenience was at once attracted by 
this return to the traditions of the Hohen- 
«tauf£en, which still survived among the 
nation, though these feelings were now 
manifested rather as a form of enthusiasm 



THE ARCHBISHOP OF MAINZ 
Tins illustration, reproduced from the tomb of 
Peter of Aspelt, Archbishop of Mainz, in the 
cathedral of that city, reprasents him with the 
three kings whom he crowned— Henry VU., 
Lewis the Bavarian, and John of B^heJiia. 


than as an effective determination. In 
Bohemia, where Peter of Aspelt possessed 
long-stamling connections, the Carinthian 
had not been able to establish himself, and 
in the summer of i;;io the crown of the 
Premyslids was offeied to Henry’s son 
John, born in icpb, together with the 
king’s daughter Elizabeth ; the offer was 
accejiled, and a com])roinise with the house 
of Haiisburg was then facilitated. 

Such were llie ]>ros|)ects with which the 
Luxemburger crossed the Mont Cenis and 
appeared in Lombardy at tlie end of 
(Iclober, 1310, accom- 
jiaiiied by 3,000 troojis. 
'riiere. however, the same 
theory of im]icrial su- 
jiremacy which gave its 
character to the whole 
enterprise and provided 
it with both moral and 
intellectual strength, 
eventually hampered and 
dest royeci a success which 
had at first seemeil easy. 
Henry refused to accept 
the support of the group 
which .stood rcatly to lielp 
him. He would not ])ur- 
chase their liomage at the 
])rice of his help. He 
wished to be not a jiav- 
tisan king, but an all- 
powerful mediator, the 
one and only emperor ot 
jicace. He thus seized 
the opportunities which 
he found here and there, 
chiefly among the Ghi- 
liellines, to attract even 
his most distant ojijio- 
nents and to secure their 
adherence, as opportu- 
nity offered, by friendly 
overtures and conces- 
sions. In this way the 
thrown into confusion. 
He was soon obliged to abandon festivals 
and tournaments for siege o(ierations and 
imnitivo courts. 

The king was also obliged, whether 
he would or not, to avail himself of the 
partisan help offered in the country. 
The calculating Angevins ot Naples had 
never found it so easy to secure the 
allegiance of their inheritance in most 
important towns in Up]ier Italy and 
Rome. Henry’s coronation as king of Lom- 
bardy, on January 6th, 131T, was easily 
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and rapidly secured. His imperial corona- 
tion by three cardinals in the Lateran on 
June 29th, 1312, was a less brilliant 
affair, as he could not secure entrance 
into St. Peter’s. Meanwhile he had now 
recognised Naples as his most formidable 
opponent, and had begun a war in alliance 
with the Aragonese king, Frederic of 

„ . Sicily. .At this point Pope 

eor«es ddiejit V. interpreted his 

“ . If® action, not as securing his 

°*** position in Upper Italy, but as 

an attempt to revive the policy ol Manfred 
and Conradin, and as an open breach of 
the guarantees which Henry had given. 
Possibly Clement was correct in thinking 
tluit this em]ieror would have become a 
second I’rederic II. in the event of success, 
anil would have e\'entualh' left Germany 
unsecured. King Philip of France was 
naturally no less excited than the Pope. 
The Pope and the emperor fought b}’ means 
of legal ex’perts and })ublicists, discussing 
the correctness of their respective theories. 
The im])erial theory, which Henry was 
bound to define bj' the exigencies of 
his position, undoubtedly shook the justice 
of Frencli and ])a])al imperialism and 
its recent achievements. A powerful 
fleet started from Italj' and began 
the api)eal to arms, with much promise of 
success. The em[)cror himself, who had 
formed an armed camj) in opposition to 
I'lorence, which was ruled by the Guclfs 
and .Angevins, and constituted the central 
lK)inl of hostilities in Upper Italy, 
started southward Irom the faithful town 
of Pisa. While this slate of tension 
was continuing, he succumbed to an illness 
on August 24th, 1313, midway between 
his friends and foes, after triumphs and 
disa’ppointments. 

In Germany the Austrian party and that 
of Luxemburg and Mainz now made their 
pre]3arations for the elections. These 
])arties were too com^)rehensi^•e to leave 
room lor the existence of a third. As the 
youth of John made a Bohe- 
mian candidature impossible, 
for this and other reasons the 
Bohemian party supported the 
candidature of the Wittelsbach against 
the Hapsburg. Before the gates of the 
election town of Frankfort in Sachsen- 
hausen, on October loth, 1314, Frederic 
111. the Fair, of Austria, son of Albert I., 
was elected b}' the exiled Henry of Carin- 
thia. representing the Bohemian court, 
and by Saxony, Wittenberg and Cologne ; 
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but on the following day, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, Lewis IV., of U])per 
Bavaria, was elected by Mainz, Treves, 
Brandenburg, Saxonj'-Lauenburg, and by 
John of Bohemia. The Hapsburg side 
was joined against Lewis by his brother 
Rudolf (the Stamm e er) of the Pala- 
tinate, with whom he had quarrelled. 

Lewis was forthwith opposed by the 
resistance which had thwarted the Swabian 
ambitions of the Hap.sburgs since the 
middle of the thirteenth century — a resist- 
ance offered by the federal communities 
of the Forest Cantons. This ojrposition 
became a local war, in which Leoipold, 
Frederic’s brother and be.st champion, suf- 
fered the heavy defeat of Morgarten at the 
hands of the Swiss and the peasants ol 
Uri, on November 15th, 1315. Modern 
Switzerland rightly considers this federal 
alliance, the earliest attested by documents, 
between Uri, Schwyz and Untcrwalden, 
on .August 1st, 1291, as the initial date, 
or, better, the jubilee date of its origin. 
It must be remembered that neither 
upon this nor upon other occasions of the 
kind was there any i3roj)osal to I rcak 
_ . away from the empire. On the 

, contrarv, the question at issue 

to Hopsburg maintenance of that 

Supremacy 1- . 1 ^ 

immediate dependence upon 

the empire which, in the case of Uri. was 
indisputable ; in othei words, it was 
resistance or revolt against the Hajisburg 
supremacy. In this struggle the Forest 
Cantons saw, on March 29th, I3if), the con- 
firmation of Henry VII’s jiromises of June 
3rd, 1309, which Lewis of Bavaria now con- 
sidered as equally important to himself. 

His war against Frederic, which became 
a struggle of skirmishes and attemjits 
to secure allies, was considerably ad- 
vanced, on September aSth, 1322, by the 
battle of Aliihldorf, in wliich Frederic was 
beaten and taken prisoner before Leopold’s 
arrival with fresh forces. It was not a 
decisive battle, as neither party was o\'cr- 
thrown. Frerleric himself, who was re- 
leased from the fortress of Trausnitz to 
secure the retirement of Leopold, re- 
turned home without accomplishing any- 
thing. .After a personal interview Lewis 
granted him the rights of co-regency by the 
treaty of Munich on September 5th, 1325. 
The situation was not clear until Leo- 
pold’s death, on February 2Sth, 132!) ; 
thenceforward Fredeiuc remained in peace, 
as the master of his hereditary territory, 
with the title of King of the Romans, which 
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was very little more than personal. He 
iliecl on January 13th, 1330. 

With the battle of iliihldorf begins the 
supremac}' of Lewis in Germany, al- 
though he entirely lost the Luxemburg 
and Bohemian friendship by his friend- 
ship with Hapsburg. He liad aheady 
greatly offended John. After the extinc- 
tion of the Ascanians in Brandenburg in 
Jnlv. 13^0, he had invested the Bohemians 


Pope John XXII.in Avignon. The object 
at stake was to secure the same submis- 
sion to the papacy of the Wittelsbach, 
which had been gained from Frederic’s 
father, King Albert I., though John 
did not feel himself bound to the Haps- 
burgs. On October Sth, 1323, this Pope 
proceeded to complain that though Lewis 
did not possess the pajial recognition, he 
had yet assumed the kingdom of Italy, 



LEWIS THE BAVARIAN CROWNED EMPEROR AT ROME 


Elected Emperor of Germany in 1M1 1, Lewis the Bavarian proceeded to Rome^ where ho was anointed by a bishop 
who was not a cardinal — a straiif^e innovation — and crowned by the capitano of the city. Lewis quarrelled with Pope 
Benedict XII., and was excommunicated for denying papal authority in Germany. His stormy career ended in lHi7. 


with the fid's of Bautzen, Ldbau. ami 
Kamenz, but in the siiring ol 132,; he had 
placed his own son f.ewis in iiosscssion of 
that electorate. 

For Brandenburg itself the Wittelsbach 
government was an interim with no par- 
ticular influence upon the prosperity of the 
country or the ])e()plc, but rather fending 
toimpoverislimcnt and internal disruption. 
The more Lewis strengthened his position, 
the stronger became the opposition of 


and inviled him to answer personally for 
his conduct at Avignon on J uly nth, 1334. 
The king and his legal advisers were sup- 
porteel in the struggle thus forced u])on 
them by a valuable body of helpers, the 
Minorites. In particular, a certain ianatical 
section of the Franciscan friars called 
zealots or “ fratricelli,’’ who were con- 
demned for heresy (November 22nd, 1323), 
attacked tlie papacy, and not only the 
papacy, but all clergy who declined to 
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endorse an extreme Franciscan doctrine of 
poverty. Tliis sect of friars proceeded to 
offer a bold and cler’cr literary defence, 
criticising the foundations of the papal posi- 
tion and claims. It now made the cause of 
Lewis its own ; and as it was widely spread 
and popular in the towns, it easily per- 
suaded the people to feel no apprehension 
of excommunication or papal in- 
teiilict. Lew'is, who had no 
cause for fear respecting the 
attitude of (lermany. appeared 
in Italy and advanced to Rome. He 
was anointed by a bishop who was 
not a cardinal — a strange innovation — 
and crowned by the capitano of the city 
of Rome, a Colonna. on January 17th. He 
llun iironounccd the dejiosition of the 
Po])e as a heretic in Ajiril, 1328. No other 
important consequences resulted from this 
Roman journey, which ended disastrously 
in December, i.’,2cj. ajiarl from the new 
impulse gi\’en to Roman animosity by 
imperial claim.s and ilemands. 

The action of J ohn. who died in 1334. and 
of his successor, Benedict XII.. in Germany, 
eventually led to the famous electoral 
conference of Rhens on July i6th. 133S. 
At this meeting the electors laid down the 
]irincij)le that their choice conferred the 
title and i>ower of king upon the successful 
candidate, as well as a claim to the empire ; 
that empire and kingdom were therefore 
independent of the pajial pow'cr, and were 
rather derived immediately from the grace 
of God. These resolutions rverc accepted 
by a diet which met at Frankfort in August 
of the same year. It was then proposed 
to make war on France in alliance w'ith 
Fngland. since the king of France was 
the jirolector of the jiapacy. King 
Ldward III. ajipeared at Coblenz on 
August 31st and seated himself on the 
steps of the throne, upon which the em- 
])eror a])])eared in full imperial splendour. 
Thus a further impulse was given to a 
wilier conce]ition of German imperial 
p ])owx-r, and the ])apal claims to 

control the German crown were 
Germ-ny eventually shared in common 
by every order in the empire. 
Lewis might have had an opportunity of 
refounding the power of the crown at this 
moment, had not the efforts of the crown 
been rather directed to territorial acquisi- 
tion. Its subsequent attitude was that 
of feeble conciliation towards France in 
1342, and the Curia in 1343, followed by- 
illegal infringement upon their privileges,' 
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John of Bohemia had married his son 
John Henry to Margaret Maultasch, the 
daughter and heiress of Henry of Carinthia 
and Tyrol ; she was older than her husband 
and therefore preferred the emperor’s 
eldest son, Lewis of Brandenburg. The 
Pope, however, who was an enemy of 
the Wittelsbachs, would not do them the 
favour of dissolving the earlier marriage or 
of providing the dispensation necessitated 
by the near relationship of the contracting 
parties ; these acts were therefore performed 
by the emperor himself, who thus simjilv 
superseded the rights undoubtedly belong- 
ing to the spiritual authorities. 

The further extension of territory at 
which the Hapsburgs had long been 
aiming was secured by the Emperor 
Lewis, upon the death, in 1345, of 
William, Count of Hainault, the ruler of 
Holland and Zeeland. Lewis had married 
the sister of Count William, by name 
Margaret, as a second wife, and to her as 
his heiress he transferred the government 
of the vacant imperial fiefs, which were 
then held in trust for her son William. 
The Wittelsbach territory thus extended 
j. from Hainault and Branden- 
Po*e to Tyrol, and the succession 

o?**® . of a son of Lewis to the cmiiire 
was therefore inconceivable ; 
attempts to turn the electors in his favour 
proved hopeless. The new Po]ie, Clement, 
resumed the struggle from Avignon, after 
1346, with considerable vigour. Charles 
of Moravia and Bohemia had been ruling 
in place of his father, who had gone blind 
in 1340 ; he was the Pope’s jiersonal 
friend, and to do him a favour Prague had 
been made an archbishopric in 1344, and 
the metropolitan influence of Mainz thus 
w'ithdrawn from Bohemia and Moravia. 
On April 13th, 1346, Clement solemnly- 
banned the Bavarian. Charles came to 
Avignon in jierson, renounced the electoral 
decrees of Rhens, admitted all pajial 
demands for supremacy, promised that the 
emperor should sjiend no further time in 
Rome than the single day of coronation, 
and that the Pope should decide all com- 
plications with France, etc. Besides his 
great-uncle Baldwin of Treves the electoral 
votes of Mainz, Cologne, and Saxony- 
Wittenberg were secured for Charles, while 
the votes of the Palatinate and Branden- 
burg were refused, as these electors were 
under an interdict ; thus Charles was 
proclaimed king on July nth, 1346, at 
Rhens. Eduard Hevck 
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^HARLES IV. had not been long 
recognised as emperor when, in the 
winter of 1347-1348, he made a trium- 
phant progress through South Germany and 
received homage in Regensburg, Nurem- 
berg, and even in Ulm; and was favourably 
met by a number of princes. The power- 
ful Wittelsbachs, headed by Lewis of Bran- 
denburg and Tyrol, were still bitterly 
hostile to him. At their instigation King 
Edward III. of England was, in January, 
1348, elected emperor by lour electoral 
votes. But Charles induced Edward by 
skilful diplomacy to renounce his election, 
and he made at the same time great 
advances in North Germany, in the 
immediate neighljourhood of Brandenburg, 
a Wittelsbach possession. 

Not unconnected with this was the 
appearance of a man who gave himself 
out as the Waldemar who had been dead 
for nearly thirty years, and, suijportcd by 
„ , the enemies of Lewis, was 

** universally acknowledged in 
* the march to be the old lord. 

Cliarlcs, who certainly had 
nothing i)ersonally to do with the impos- 
ture, naturally took the matter, so favour- 
able to him, in a serious light, ordered the 
stranger to be solemnly proclaimed :is the 
real Waldemar by people who had known 
the latter, and gave him the fief of the 
march in return for the ctmeession of 
Niederlausitz. The prospect, at the same 
time, was held out to the dukes of Saxony 
and the counts of Anhalt that they would 
succeed to Waldemar’s land in the event of 
his dying without issue. 

In any case Lewis had lost his supjiort 
in the north ; he could hold his own 
only in Frankfort-on-Oder. He did not 
wish to enter into negotiations with 
Charles. Indeed, he set up a rival candi- 
date, the energetic Count Gunther von 
Schwarzburg, a petty lord, known as a 
valiant warrior. On January 30th, 1349, 
Gunther was chosen emperor on the plain 
before Frankfort by the votes of the 


electors of Mainz, the Palatinate, Branden- 
burg and Saxony : a few' days afterward 
the town allow'ed him to make his entry. 
But his following did not increase, and 
Charles made great advances in the 
empire, especially when in March he 

The Fete daughter of the 

. ® i»* * I palsgrave, and thus not only 
Emperor* the latter over to his side, 

but at the same time broke up 
the hostile alliance of the Wittelsbachs. 
Since Gunther refused negotiations with 
Charles, a short struggle for Castcl and 
Eltvillc ensued, from which Charles derived 
considerable advantage. 

Before matters came to a decision, 
however, Lewis of Brandenburg himself 
sued for peace. Gunther was abandoned 
by his party, and very soon died at Frank- 
fort, after he had formally relinquished 
his claim to the empire. Charles now 
gained the recognition of the princes by 
making concessions to them. The electors 
of Mainz, the Palatinate and Brandenburg 
declared publicly that they had elected 
Charles emperor after Gunther’s death, 
and he was solemnly crowned, together 
with his consort, at Aix-la-Chapelle, by 
Baldwin of Treves. 

In Brandenburg, meantime, fortune had 
favoured the side of Lewis. In a diet at 
Bautzen the jirinces declared that they 
could not consider the claimant as the 
genuine W'aldemar if they w'ere called on 
to sw'car to it. Charles, therefore, enfeoffed 
Lewis the elder once more with the march 
as well as with Carinthia and Tyrol, and 
jiromised to take steps toward releasing 
. him from the ban. Lewis 
e»ce an delivered up the insignia of the 
r er in enjpire. The renewed ban did 
e mpire little harm. He reconciled 
himself wdth his neighbours by concessions 
of territory and payments of money, 
and, finally, in 1355, with the counts of 
Anhalt. But he transferred the march 
as a whole to his younger brother, Lewis 
the " Roman,” in 1351. Tranciuillity and 
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order again reigned in tlie empire. Cliarles 
was the only and universally admitted 
king. 

Charles was doubtless aided by an event 
which bore on politics only through tlic 
leclings with which it inspired jirinces and 
statesmen. Toward the end of IJ47 there 
lirst apireared on the shores of the Mediter- 
r.'inean an ej)idemic which had never yet 
been known in (iermany. It spread with 
inconceivable rapidity over all Western 
luirope and spared 'very few districts. 
'I'hc pestilence was called 
the " Black Death,” and 
men thought to explain it 
by accusing the Jews of 
having ]ioisoncd the wells. 

Although Pojic Clement, as 
well as the Bmperor Charles, 
gave no credence to the 
report, a unirx’rsal san- 
guinary jjersecution of the 
Jews followed, accompanied 
iiy hideous acts of crueltj'. 

The loss of lile caused by 
the ]ilague cannot now be 
even approximately stated. 

Coswin, a monk of the Con- 
vent ol .Marienberg in Tyrol, 
considers that hardly asixth 
jtart of the whole ])opulation 
of the country survived. Of 
his C(;nvent biethren only 
two lived through it, him- 
self and another. Similar 
l esultsmayiiavo been found 
ni (Uher districts. For years 
afterward the dellcieney in 
])0|)ulalion was noticeable. 

The event made a marked 
impression on contemjior- 
arics. Since many people 
saw a divine inuhshment in 
this tcrril)le ijcstilencc, a 
course of life acceptable to 
Cod seemed to be 


I 



emperor had little to contend against : 
men’s minds were fixed on supernatural 
issues. Charles now wished to be duly 
crowned and consecrated ; but Clement, 
who had been bitterly deceived in his 
protege, refused his request. It was only 
after Charles, in 1353, had taken for his 
third wife Anne, daughter of Duke Boiko 
of Schweidnitz-Jauer, and after Innocent 
VI. had mounted the papal throne, that 
the journey to Rome took place in 1353. 

In Rome great hopes were entertained ol 
; , the grandson of Hcnr\' 

VII. Rienzi hoped to rik 
vive his power by help of 
the new emperor ; but 
Charles gave no encourage- 
ment. The title of emperor 
satisfied him. He marched 
over the mountains with a 
.small retinue, received the 
crown of Lombardy, and 
was crowmed emperor at 
Rome. He left the Eternal 
City the same day in 
order to return soon to 
Germany, laden wdth large 
sums of money. By the 
beginning of July he was 
once more at Augsburg, 
proud of the imperial title. 

A few months later, he 
entered Bohemia, and sum- 
moned an imperial assembly 
at Nuremberg, at which the 
first part of the new state 
charter, afterwards called 
the Golden Bull, was dis- 
cussed and solemnly luib- 
lished on January loth. 
1356. The second and 
shorter part was made law 
in the diet of Metz on 
December 25th, 1356. The 
Golden Bull in all essential 


hoods wt'i e formed. csi)ccially in the Nether- 
lands. and set before themselves the duty 
of mortifying the body andof doingpenance 
by lacerating their flesh with scourges in 
the presence of the wdiole population. 

The ‘‘ Flagellants ” obtained every- 
w'here so many followers that this new 
mental disease caused for some time as 
inueh excitement in Germany as the 
idiysical disease of the Black Death. In 
the strain of this terrible time the 
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THE EMPEROR CHARLES IV. 

Charles IV. was not well received as . /* i i -x- 

Emperor of Germany by all parties; and l)0mts ratllieCl the eXlStuiU 

n riual in ^ .. . .... ^ 

and 
sections 


the best 

means of propitiating the condition of affairs, 

WIiltliol iK'ilVOIl. lirothcr- however, induced him to withdraw, onlv ill isolcltecl SC* 


new 


only in 

decided for one of two antagonistic 
parties. It was the foundation-stone of 
the German constitution up to the peace 
of Westphalia and still later, and was of 
great importance in the development of 
constitutional ideas. 

With Poland and Hungary Charles made 
political arrangements, but with France 
and with Pope Innocent his relations lic- 
came troubled, as he made promises to 
both which he could not possibly fulfil. 
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So, too, the question of the ensile and 
lordship of Donaustanf, which Charles had 
acquired from the Bishop of Reg,nsbur}». 
soon led to a bitter struggle with the 
Bavarian Wittelsbachs. But the glory 
of the Wittelsbachs was passed, and llie 
Hapsburgs in Austria hail become the 
leading southern power of tiermany. 
under Duke Albert, who died in i.TSS- His 
son Rudolf, son-in-law of the emiteror, 
managed by forgeries of imperial grants 
to secure to himself and 
his house the rights which 
the Golden Bull had con- 
ceded to the electors. 

Charles was obliged finally 
to make some concessions, 
although he was very little 
disposed to acknowledge 
the claims of Rudolf or to 
agree to his acquisition 
of Tyrol, which Jlargaret 
Maultasch handed over to 
him in 1363 as a gift. 

To settle political dissen- 
sions he chose Elizabeth, 
the daughter of the duke of 
Pomerania, for his fourth 
wife. The marriage look 
jtlace at Cracow in May, 

1363. At the beginning of 
the ne.xt year a full peace 
was concluded with Lewis 
of Hungary and Rudolf of 
Austria, and a little later 
followed the important 
agreement as to the succes- 
.sion between the houses of 
Luxemburg and Hapsburg. 

When Innocent VI. died, 
in 1362, without having 
accomplished any great 
results as far as his Italian 
policy was concerned, and 
without having advanced 
the reform of the Church, 

Urban V. was raised to the 
papal chair in order to 
continue the efforts of his jiredecessor in 
Italy. It now seemed to the Emjieror 
Charles a favourable opportunity to en- 
force the return of the Pope to Rome. 
The close connection of the jjapacy with 
France imjjlied a danger for the whole of 
Western Europe. In the eyes of con- 
temporaries, who, without exception, 
attached great weight to externals, the 
imperial dignity itself w<as bound to be 
impaired if merely a legate and not the 


Pope himself iierfonuod the ceremony of 
crowning. 

Urban was not ojiposcd to the pro- 
posal of leaving .\vignon, but could 
only point out to Charles the quite in- 
calculable obstacles m his way. Charles 
therefore resolved to go himself to Avignon 
in order to remove the ditheidtios and to 
guide the whole policy of Western Europe 
into another channel. He entered Avig- 
non at the end ol May. 1305, and was 
crow ned as king of Bur- 
gundy. thus in'oclaiiuing 
his insistence on his right 
and title. He then began 
negotiations with the Pope 
and the brother of llie 
French king about a crusade 
which was intended especi- 
ally to clear the country 
from the roving mercenaries 
w3io lived in France. 

When Charles left Avig- 
non he had made every 
sort ol arrangement witli 
Urban about the removal 
to Rome. In the diet ol 
Frankfurt he obtained the 
consent of the i)rinces to 
an e.\])editioii to Rome, nnd 
Urban iironiised to start in 
the spring of 1367, and 
in the first instance to live 
at Viterbo. He sailed, in 
fad, from Marseilles on 
April 30th in an Italian 
shi]), took u]) his resirlence 
at Viterbo, and entered 
Rome on October ibth. 

But the. in'eparations for 
war in Germany met with 
obstacles. Sickness tirid 
famine delayed the assem- 
bling of the army so that 
the em))eror did not a]>])ear 
in Italy before May, I3f>fi. 
'I'he war with Bernabo de 
\''isconti of Milan was un- 
successful, so tliat a jieace was concluded 
by the end of August. Charles, how'ever, 
marched on with only a few followers, had 
a meeting with Urban in Viterbo, and both 
made their entry into Rome. The emperor 
stayed this time two months in the city. 
During this jjcriod his consort Elizabeth 
was crowned empress. He found many 
fresh complications on his way back, 
especially with the Milanese, who had 
broken the peace. He had also forfeited 



Count Gunther von Schwarzburgr was 
set up as a rival emperor to Charles IV. 
in but he was soon dc-serted, and 

his death at Frankfort quickly followed. 

)*n;'r.ivir 1 U >1:1 ilit- l•ll||l.r iii I'riMlJurt Citlic'lr.il 
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the Iricndship of Urban long before he 
reappeared in Germany in August, 1369. 
For the Pope did not bnd in Rome what 
he wished, and in 1370 returned once more 
to Avignon, where he died in December 
of that year. His successor was Gregory 
XI., nejdiew of Clement VL, a learned 
man, who was regarded as an especial 
, friend of Charles. The good 
Charles ^ understanding between Charles 
Matrimonial princes had termi- 

Poiicy nated e\’en before the expedi- 
tion to Rome. His matrimonial policy 
made it only too clear how he hoped to 
enrich Ids family. In any case the rival 
jtrincely families saw their ho]X’s deceived. 
There could be no doubt now that Charles’s 
fervent wish would be to secure the royal 
crown for Id.s .son M’diceslaus, or Il’enzel, 
who was belrotlied to the Hungarian 
princess Klizalieth — .a splendid prospect, 
which would have raised the Luxemburgs 
high above all other princely houses. 

Charles, on his return home from Ital3'', 
saw himself confronted by a confederacy 
to which the Count Palatine Rupert, the 
Bavarian M’iltelsbachs, Poland, and Hun- 
gary belonged. From this a danger 
threatened him in the cast of his dominions, 
esjiecially bccau.se the march of Branden- 
burg, which was jiawned to him. no longer 
afforded any real su]ii>ort. Fortunatelj' 
for him, Casimir of Poland, whose realm 
was now united with Hungary, died at 
this lime : so. too. did Gerlach of Mainz, 
and the emju ror succeeded through papal 
favour in elevating to the important 
episcopal Ihrone one of his relations, 
the bisho]) of Strassburg. a man of no 
imlependence of character. 

Now, however, a new quarrel about the 
march of Brandenburg broke out. At the 
beginning of the ^'car 1371 Otto declared 
his nejihew Frederic to be his heir in 
the march, and thus ])rejudiccd Charles’s 
claims to inherit. War, therefore, began. 
On the side of the Wiitelsbachs Pilgrim of 
j^. Salzburg and Lewis of Hungary' 

Fi'^ht^for together against their 

™ ® .. ^ inconvenient neighbour. But 
err ory Came of it e.xcept 

jdundering and devastation. An armistice 
was concluded in October, 1371, at 
Pirna ; and shortR' afterwards the king 
of Hungar\’. engrossed with the coming war 
against Venice, withdrew from the alliance. 
At the same time Charles’s second son, 
Sigismund, was betrothed to Lewis’s 
daughter. The Wittclsbachs now stood 
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alone. Soon after the expiry of the armis- 
tice, in the summer of 1373, an agreement 
was entered into at F iirstenwalde, by which 
Otto and Frederic renounced all claim 
to the march, and received from Charles 
in all the very considerable sum of 500,000 
golden florins. The imperial cities must, 
indeed, have made gigantic efforts in 
order to raise this money. 

Although Charles had not jmt reached 
his sixtieth year, he now thought earnestly 
of the future of his empire and his 
djmasty. His fondest wish, that of seeing 
his eldest son Wenzel elected German 
emperor, was still to be realised, but 
could be so only if the adroit father took 
the appropriate steps during his own 
lifetime. Moreover, the opportunity was 
now presented, when for the first time an 
election could be carried out strictly 
according to the provisions of the Golden 
Bull. It was, indeed, a costly task to win 
over the three spiritual electors. But b^' 
October, 1374, the vote of Rupert, the 
count palatine, was secured, and at the 
beginning of the year 1375 Charles had 
all the votes for himself, for this time Ihe 
y . election of the emperor was to 
“‘“j be unanimous. The actual 
., elective proceedings had to be 

® postponed until Wenzel had 

completed his fifteenth year, and thus 
attained his majority. 

When Pope Gregory heard of the 
intended election, he was astounded, 
but could not by all his threats produce 
an\- alteration in the adopted pro- 
posal. Without the papal sanction the 
election of Wenzel was settled on June 
1st, 1376, and was solemnly confirmed 
on June loth, in the sacristy of 
St. Bartholomew’s, at Frankfort. The 
coronation followed on July 6th, at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. Pope Gregory refused his 
consent, but was finally satisfied when 
the emperor, in a document dated back 
before the election, asked for his approval. 

Wenzel was now lawful emperor, 
together with his father. But the im- 
perial cities of the south had a dread of 
new mortgages — naturally enough after 
their experiences so far — for Wenzel’s 
election cost much mone3^ Fourteen 
imperial cities of Swabia formed a league 
even before the coronation against “ all 
who oppressed them with taxation or 
mortgage.” The town of Ulm took the 
lead. Charles advanced with an army 
up to its walls, but could effect nothing, 
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and marched back again. Other towns devastations this fault had manj’ 
joined in the league. Count Ulrich of compensations. 

Wurtemberg was killed at Reutlingen in The policy of the young Emperor 
1373. Soon afterwards Wenzel, who Wenzel showed itself in his first jjublic 
meanwhile had become \-icc-regent of the act when he declared himself a sujiporter 
empire, was compelled to promise the cities, of Pope Urban \T. The princes supported 
in tlie Peace of Rotenburg, that lie uoiihl him ; so did Lewis of Hungaiy. Only 
not pawn them. Ad.ilphus of Nassau, who was still at 

The emperor had meanwhile journeyed enmity with Lewis of Meissen about the 
to the court of King Charles at Paris, archbishopric of Mainz, declared himself 
and had prevented the threatening alliance the friend of the Pope of Avignon, 
of the king’s second son, Louis of Orleans. Clement \TI. Tiie unity of Cicnn.any was 
with Mary of Hungary, but was forced in thus destroyed, and Clement soon found 
return to confer on the dauphin the other friends as well. Put the other 
vicariate of the empire over Burgundy, electors on the Rhine, namely, Cologne, 



THE BROTHERS OF THE CROSS DOING PENANCE FOR THE BLACK DEATH 
The Brothers of the Cross, or FlagelUnts, appeared towards the end of the stunmer of CUU in the Nctherland towns, 
especially Doornik, and in the niarket>place did penance by scourging their bodies in order to free the world from the 

§ Janie of the Black Death, or pestilence. As shown in tne illustration, the Brothers marched barefoot ; their bared 
acKS were covered merel^r by a short cloak, while they held in their hand.s the scourges, the marks of which were to be 
seen on their backs. Their headgear was the hat witn the cross, and thus they got their name, Brothers of the Cross. 

rruiii tliu I hronKIc of Li Mums m thv Lit>r-iry .11 Bru-.sc’K 

and thus to renounce the imperial Treves, and the Palatinafe, could not 
sovereignty in this district. Soon after his countenance the dissension about Mainz, 
return, Charles fell a victim to fever at and at the beginning of 1380 concluded 
Prague, on November 2glh, 137S. His a league at Oberwesel against all adherents 
reign marks a turning point in German of Pope Clement. By this, of course, 
history. He was the founder of the Adoljihus was juimarily intended. 'J'he 
Luxemburg dynasty, and through skilful latter, when the archbishopric of Mainz 
diplomacy left the empire in a more wiis assured him, while Lewis was corn- 
dignified constitutional position than he pensated with Magdeburg, returned to 
had found it. His reputation among his Urban. The electors had attained their 
German contemporaries, and in later object without the help of the cmjreror, 
times, has suffered chiefly from llie fact and they suspected liis jrolicy, since he 
that he regarded every political step- as a appeared so little in the em]rire, and always 
financial operation, and in an unknightly stayed in his hereditary denninions. 
fashion avoided the fierce contest of the Indeed, the chief efforts of W'enzel 
battlefield. But in the age of wars and were directed toward the maintenance of 
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friendly relations with Hungary and 
Austria. He therefore abandoned any 
idea of armed conflict with Leopold of 
. Austria, who openly sided with the 
Avignon Pope, although his partisanship 
caused a miniature schism in the bishop- 
rics of Strassburg, Basle, and Constance. 
The csj)ousal of Urban’s cause by 
„ Cermany was mainly based 

ng ish King oiiijositioii to France, 

Weds Germnn Wenzel had niain- 

Princess ^ 

house the good relations which his father 
had promoted. In devotion to the Roman 
Pope, Cicrmany agreed with England, 
which hoped by means of jDapal supjrort 
to gain advantages in France. Wenzel 
cemented the friendship with England by 
giving his sister Anne in marriage to King 
Richard II., and at the same time he 
skilfully avoided any breach with France. 

The favourable relations of the German 
king to Urban had from the first made a 
journe)' to Rome, in order to obtain Ihe 
imjoerial crown, appear as a desirable 
object. There were, indeed, no difficulties 
in the way, and both Pope and Emperor 
would ha\'e derived from it an unmistak- 
able accession of jxnvcr. The journey over 
the Alps had been planned lor the spring of 
i.lS.l, when dynastic i)olicy jnit obstacles 
in the way. There was a i)rospect of 
gaining Lu.vcmburg. 

Lewis of Hungary had died in 1382. 
In the last year of his life lie had won 
Naples, and thus enlarged the c.xtent of 
his authority. N'o one of his daughters 
was yet married : but Sigismund, as 
jU'osiK’ctive son-in-law, was already living 
in Poland, a country unaccustomed to the 
Flimgarian rule, in <jrder to gain friends 
for himself there. Hary, Sigismund’s 
betrothed wife, was elected Queen of 
Hungary ; but in Poland the people did 
not wish for hei — at any rate, they wanted 
another daughter of Lewis. In October, 
1384, Hedwig, a girl of thirteen 5'ears of 
~. , age, was actually crowned at 

o " Cracow, and the still jjagan 
of Poland Duke Jagiello of Litliu- 

ania became her husband. But 
Sigismund succeeded, through his stubborn- 
ness and skill, in procuring for himself the 
crown of Hungary by the end of March, 

1387- 

Llj) to this, Wenzel had been variously 
occupied, but his natural disposition 
to inactivity became more and more 
evident. His continued absence caused 
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dissatisfaction in the empire. His nearest 
relatives, especially Jobst of Moravia, 
intrigued against him in every way, and 
in Bohemia, his own home, the lords 
rose against his rule. The victim of the 
supposed conspiracj' was the Archbishop 
of Prague, with his official and his 
vicar-general, Nepomuk. The Bohemian 
nobility now found a leader in J obst, who 
had quarrelled with his brother Prokop. 

Jobst, in conjunction with Sigismund, 
Albert of Austria, and the Margrave William 
of Meissen, jmrsued a policy of hostility 
against the king, and finally, in May, 1394, 
brought Wenzel prisoner to Prague. 
Since a movement was made in the em- 
])ire to liberate the king, he was set free 
in August. Jobst, in his turn, was made 
jirisoner, but he also was releiised. War 
raged in Bohemia, and Albert of Austria, 
during the confusion, aspired to the 
vicariate of the empire, in fact to the crown 
itself. Fortunately, he died soon. 

Wenzel and Sigismund concluded, iJi 
March, 1396, a compact as to the suc- 
cession. Sigismund became vicar of the 
empire, and now aimed at the German 
_. . .. crown. His position was not 

igismun s favourable at the 

muons moment. An army collected 
from all Europe under his com- 
mand was defeated at N'icopolis by the 
Sultan Bajazet II. Hungary also threat- 
ened to be lost to him after Mary’s 
death. Jobst made peace with Wenzel 
in 1397, and received from Sigismund’s 
former domains a compensation in the 
march of Brandenburg. 

Wenzel still longed for formal in- 
vestiture as emperor, and Boniface IX., 
Urban’s successor, would gladly have 
welcomed him to Rome. But his position 
in Germany at the same time became more 
and more precarious. He had never been 
in the empire since 1387, and alliances of 
the knights and the towns continually 
disquieted the land. The cities especially 
had cause to feel the evils entailed by 
the absence of the sovereign, and, not- 
withstanding all the appeals of the electors, 
Wenzel kept away from the empire. 

Fresh disorders had broken out owing to 
the vacancy in the archdiocese of Mainz, 
from which finally John of Nassau 
emerged as archbishop. Before this the 
palsgrave and the two other spiritual 
electors had convened a diet at Frankfort 
for May 13th, 1397. This was an un- 
precedented step ; but the indifference 
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of the emperor to his duty made such occasion of a meeting of the princes in 
a proceeding seem necessary. Wenzel May, when a compact against the towns 
had, it is true, summoned an imperial was concluded, John, Archl)ishop of iilainz, 
assembly at Nuremberg ; but when he attached new members to the Rhenish 
heard of the electoral diet he unwisely Confederation, which was clearly formed 
abandoned his own. At Frankfort, with against the sovereign, 
the assent of numerous jirinces and towns. Everywhere, then, similar dissatisfac- 
a vicar of the empire was demanded from tion with Wenzel jn'evailed. The charges 
Wenzel, and a regency of princes was brought against him were 

proposed in the event of his absence. neglect of the realm, especially 

The question of the schism was also through his long absence — 

discussed. Complaints as to the govern- ** “ he himself by the nomina- 

ment were sent to Wenzel. Great excite- tion of Sigismund to the vicariate of 
ment was caused at Prague by the the empire had admitted his dcrelic- 
tidings of the proceedings in Frankfort ; lion of duty— and waste of the crown 
but nothing happened at the moment. lands, w'ith sjiecial reference to the loss 
Wenzel did not appear in Nuremberg of Milan. In this latter case, it was 
before September, and by issuing a “ Public a question of sacrificing a posses- 
Peace ” showed that he was in a posi- sion which could no longer be held, just 
tion to conduct the affairs of govern- as formerly under Charles IV. in the case 
ment himself. During the course of pro- of the surrender of Arles. The alleged 
feedings at Frankfort the electors laid reasons were very weak in so far that the 
before the emperor, at his own wish, further real feeling of all, namely, that the royal 
complaints. The question of the Church power was being used exclusively I'or 
stood in the foreground, and, closely con- the aggrandisement of the Luxemburg 
nected with that, the policy towards dominions, remained actually unex])resscd. 
France. The opinion was growing that the Interest in the empire may have intiuenced 
Po es who of the papal dispute many ; others certainly thought of ob- 

Wouia^Not most easily effected taining the crown lor themselves. Put 

Abdicate ^ princes considered that in any case 

by the resignation of both no great loss could be sustained by an 
Popes. Benedict XIII. was elected at Avig. alteration. 

non, in 1394, on the express condition that Wenzel naturally heard of these pro- 
be would resign his title to secure unity, ceedings, and wished to come into the 
The object of the French policy was nowto empire and hold a diet ; but the electors 
persuade the followers of the Roman Pope, no longer assented to his proposal. On 
Boniface, to make him resign in turn. In the contrary, the thought was already 
March, 1398, Wenzel met Charles VI. at expressed in September, 1399, by many 
Rheims. The outcome of the meeting princes, that a new king should be elected ; 
was only an exhortation to l)oth Popes clearly, however, no one wished an 
to abdicate, naturally without result, elector to be king. Not until 1400 were 
Wenzel stood by Boniface. France itself the electors of Saxony and the Palatinate 
opposed Benedict ; even the cardinals received at Frankfort among the candi- 
rebelled against him, and a long siege dates. When Pope Boniface had been 
of the papal fortress at Avignon began. informed of the proposed new election, a 
Wenzel, on his return from Rheims, meeting of the princes and towns was 
found the old disorders in Bohemia ; the summoned for the end of May at Frank- 
quarrel in the royal family still lasted. fort, and many visitors put in 

This time ha did not omit the appoint- appearance. An agreement 

ment of an imperial administrator. But ° had already been made as 

the empire was not benefited at all by to the person of the new 

this step. The electors of Mainz and king, Rupert of the Palatinate, when 
the Palatinate, who found the position on June 4th, Wenzel, who on his part 
of affairs obviously most irksome, looketl had forbidden any resolutions as to 
for some remedy, and bound themselves empire and Church tt) be passed during 
with the elector of Cologne at Boppard in his absence, was earnestly requested to 
April, 1339, to a common policy in all apirear at Oberlahnstcin on August nth ; 
mailers of Church and empire, wilh Ihe otherwise the electors would consider 
one exception of electing the king. On the themselves released from the’ oath which 
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they had taken to him. Wenzel did 
not come. On the day fixed the four 
Rhenish electors appeared at Oberlahn- 
stein : Rui)ert’s election was settled, and 
he swore to ser\'e the empire loyally. 
His election was piihlicly announced 
on August 20th. 1400, and was ratified 
next tiay on the Kiinigsstuhl in Rhens. 

The dejiosition of Wenzel, 
although a benefit for the cm- 
TK*** ** P”'-'' constitutionally 

justified. The- most weightj^ 
of the accusations brought against him 
was that he had alienated jiarts of the 
im]ierial dominions, and had done so for 
base lucie when he elevated Galeazzo 
de \'isconli to be Duke of Milan and Count 
ot Pavia. The new emperor had a wide 
field of o[ierations before him. Without 
doubt, great ex]iectations were eulertained 
of him, and at any rate he had the point 
ill his favour that he had not begun by 
bluing the votes of the electors by a 
shameful traffic in crown lands. 

M’enzel was infuriated at his deposition, 
but did not venture on any action or 
any defence of his rights by the sword. 
On October z^lh Rujiert of the Palatinate 
made his state entry into Frankfort as 
German king. Other towns had already 
joined his cause. Since Aix-la-Chape’le 
did not open its gates, the coronation took 
])lace at Cologne on Ejiiphany, 1401. 

The crown was now acquired, but the 
difficulty was to kec]) it. The war against 
lioliemia had liegun before France, Italy, 
and the Pojie were won over. In France 
Riqierl found a Iriend in Philip of Burgundy, 
while Louis of Orleans siqiportcd Wenzel, ' 
as did his Clerman ally, the brave William 
of Giulders. Henry IV. of England 
lioped to .Secure the i'riendshijj of Rupert 
through ties of kinshi]i, and therefore 
jiromoted the marriage of Rupert's son 
with his daughter Blanche. Rupert had 
also to obtain the recognition of the Pope ; 
in fact, he liojied soon to gain the imperial 
„ crown. Boniface, far too en- 
Em* ."'ossed to be able to interfere in 

His Friends I*'-'' ''*'''''' affairs, did not refuse to 
recognise the new emperor, and 
tried only to make sure of his help in the 
Italian ]iolicy. The conditions were ; 
op])osition to the counter-papacy, an im- 
mediate ex]iedition to Rome for corona- 
tion, and ]rolitical severance from France. 

The emjierur improved his position by 
making a jjrogress through the empire. 
The im)iortant city of Nuremberg opened 
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its gates to him, and in May, 1401, the 
first diet met there. Rapid preparations 
for the c.xpedition to Rome seemed desir- 
able, as Florence offered 200,000 florins, 
in gold if he would come that very year 
and begin the war for the recover}^ of 
Milan. The details of the imperial corona- 
tion were to have been discussed in Nurem- 
berg ; but since the attendance was too 
small, the matter was put off to a new diet 
at Miinz. 

Rupert could now have shunned 
GeiTuany. There were no further hostilities 
to be feared from Wenzel, Sigismund had 
been made prisoner by the Hungarian 
nobility, and in Hungary the election of 
a new king was contemplated. Jobst 
again believed that under these circum- 
stances he had a favourable opportunity to 
gain the crown of Bohemia and renewed 
the agreement, which had never been en- 
tirely dissolved, with the Bohemian nobles. 

A truce was arranged in Julj’ between 
Wenzel and Rupert at Amberg, when 
the new king formulated his demands, 
but without producing any effect upon 
the old sovereign. At the beginning of 
„ , July the expedition to Rome for 

coronation was discussed 
at Mainz. The Austrians, in 
return for a large sum — 
100,000 ducats — allowed a passage through 
their country and over the Brenner, and 
the departure of the army from Augsburg 
was ifianncd for September 8th, 1401. 
There was, however, a want of money, 
and Florence did not wish to pay until 
the sovereign was in Italy. Wenzel, also, 
now returned an answer, but not such as 
Rupert had hoped. He consented to 
abandon his claim to the kingdom 
in favour of Rupert, but wished to 
become emperor himself. Besides this, 
his daughter Elizabeth was to marry 
Rupert’s son, Hans, and in return for some 
support in holding Bohemia, a small 
cession of territory was planned. Rupert 
wanted a complete resignation of all claims 
by his rival, whose position soon became 
very favourable. 

Notwithstanding the distress in the 
empire, of which his son Lewis was to 
be regent, Rupert prepared to start from 
Augsburg with an army of some 15,000 
horsemen. But since no money was 
forthcoming, 5,000 horsemen had to be 
at once disbanded. An advance was 
slowly made to Trient, the proposed 
starting-point of the campaign against 
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Galeazzo of Milan. Small reinforce- 
ments came from Italy ; the money diffi- 
culties increased, since Florence had for 
the moment sent only 55,000 ducats, to 
which another sum of 55,000 ducats — and 
only a small part in cash — was added in 
the middle of October. The war took an 
unfavourable turn, since they failed to 
take Brescia between October 21st and 
October 25th. Most of the German 
princes — Archbishop Frederic of Cologne, 
Count Frederic of Mors, Duke Leopold 
IV. of Austria — now returned home. 
Rupert, under stress of circumstances, 
dismissed the greater part of his amiy, 
but himself waited on, and, on November 
i8th, appeared with 400 horsemen in 
Padua, still, of course, without money. 

There was little inclination in Florence 
to pay the rest of the go, 000 ducats when 
the advance against Galeazzo had been 
entirely unsuccessful. Negotiations were 
still pending with the Pope as to the tenris 
and the form of the recognition. Florence 
finally paid at the end of i4or, or the 
beginning of 1402, 65,000 ducats more — 
44,000 in specie, 21,000 in pay for mer- 
_ cenarics. But the little band 

uper s loyal followers round the 

p king daily diminished. And so 

he remained after Decenilrer 
nth in Venice without any prospect of 
seeing Rome, for Boniface declared em- 
phatically that the coronation could take 
place only if the war against Galeazzo was 
vigorously prosecuted, whether by the 
help of Venice or through royal merce- 
naries. This result was unattainable, for 
money was wanting. The king and his 
followers borrowed what they could, but 
that was soon spent. After a second stay 
in Padua, fnim January 2gth to the middle 
of April, he went back to Germany through 
Friuli. On May ist, 1402, Ru]icrt was 
again in Munich, and one of the most 
calamitous expeditions to Rome that had 
ever been attempted, was thus terminated. 

The state of affairs in Germany was 
equally gloomy. There was a want of 
money, and nothing was less likely than 
a general acknowledgment of the king. 
The Luxemburgs, above all, jiersisted in 
their refusal, although Sigismund, rclea.scd 
from captivity, took his brother W'enzcl 
prisoner and conveyed him to Vienna. 
The latter escaped towards the end of 
1403, and his sovereigntj' in Bohemia was 
again established, while in all parts of the 
empire feuds raged, and the negotiations 


with other countries about the Church 
question had not yet borne any fruit. 

A change in the international relations 
was introduced by the death of Giovanni 
Galeazzo of Milan. He had, after the 
murder of Bernabo Visconti in 1385, be- 
come the head of the seigniories, and had 
bought from Wenzel the title of duke and 
^ a position as prince of the em- 

n * l’k '<5 i'l return for a large sum 

cIuazL ^399 ke had 

extended his power over Pisa 
and Sienna, and had become a formidable 
ojiponent of the town of Florence, which 
for its ])art supported the electors in 
their action against Wenzel, in order to 
shake Galcazso’s position by the fall of his 
patron. This plan miscarried ; for Gale- 
azzo was too shrewd a diplomatist, and 
so his death on September 3rd, 1402, was 
all the more welcome to the republic. 

The Pope at once entered into relations 
with Florence, and began war against the 
infant children of the Duke of Milan. He 
would, indeed, at this moment have been 
glad to see Rupert in Italy even with the 
reward of the imperial crown, and there- 
fore held out to him, in the event of his 
marching immediately to Rome, the ])ro- 
spect of acknowledgment and coronation 
as King of Italy by a cardinal at Padua. 

In return, of course, the king was to 
promise to take part with Florence in the 
struggle against Milan, and to represent 
the interests of Rome against Avignon 
and France. When Rupert answered in the 
spring, 1403, he demanded an immediate 
acknowledgment ; the new expedition to 
•Italy was, he said, impossible for the time 
being. Boniface, who now supjrorted 
Ladislaus as rival king to Sigismund in 
Hungary, became anxious, since just then 
Benedict XIII. had again been acknow- 
ledged by France as lawful Pope. He was 
bound at all hazards to secure Rupert for 
his side, and therefore on October ist, 
1403, formall3'’ proclaimed his apjiroval 
of Rupert, together with a 
°Ihe ^ ratification of Wenzel’s de- 
g * position. For the coming 
expedition to Rome he granted 
the king two tithes of the German Church. 
Rupert did indeed seriously meditate the 
journey to Italy both in 1404 and again in 
March, 1405, but it was not carried out. 
His want of money did not allow him to 
j)ut such desires into action ; it rather 
drove him to oppress his previous sup- 
jjorters, the towns, whose hostility he thus 
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incurred. John of ]\Iainz. who had 
formerly supported the king, joined the 
ranks of the discontented in the empire. 
The result was a confederation for five years 
between seventeen Swabian imperial towns. 
Baden. Wurtemberg. and the bishops of 
Strassburg and Mainz. A league was 
formed at illarbach in 1405, which was 
nominally aimed at all who 
eape injure them in their 

liberties and rights. The point 
® *”* of it was really ojijiosition to 

the king, although he was informed of the 
|irocoetlings. and asked for his protection. 
He him^elf was clear on the matter, and 
wished in consciousness of his innocence to 


delend himself against the implied re- 
proach in a diet ; but the confederates 
did not allow that. The Archbishop of 
Cologne, formerly Rujiert’s friend, was 
still desirous of mediating, and at last 
gained his object in 1407. The confedera- 
tion indeed I'emained undissolvcd, but 
without an\' .sjiecial importance. 

'riu' king learned a lesson from what had 
happened, and was cautious in the future 
not to ask the states for ])ecuniary sup- 
jMirt. ^\■ithout an>' assistance, he at last 
achie\'ed some small successes. The town 
of Rotenburg, which had formed a secret 
alliance with M^enzel under its energetic 
burgomaster. Heinrich Tojrjfier, was 
punished. The Duke of Gueldcrs joined 
Rujiert. and the town of Ai.'c-la-Chapelle 
abandoned its resistance, jiaid 8,000 
florins, and iirejiarcd a statcl3’’ recep- 
tion tor the king toward the end of 
141)7. Liibeck also fell to him. 

Shortly before this, Brabant had been 
lost to the empire. Anton of BurgundA’, 
second son of Duke Philip, had become heir 
after the death of the Duchess Joanna. He 
took ])ossession of his country, in spite of 
RujH'rt’s j)rotests. and in so doing enjoyed 
the favour of Wenzel, who gave him his 
niece Elizabeth to wife. Anton thus 
acquired the jrrospect of the hereditary 

, lamls of Luxemburg, and on 
Smuggles 

at once took possession of 
Luxemburg. Rupert’s struggle 
against Wenzel was dormant, and little 
attention in the empire was paid to either. 
But in tlie momentous question of the 
council, which now excited Christendom, 
both once more came into opposition. 

The crying distress of Christianity, the 
unhappy dispute about the pontificate, 
had already had a marked influence on the 
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of the 
Papacy 


politics of Western Europe. But as long 
as Rupert wore the German crown with 
little honour, the controversies had become 
more and more acute. The idea of a 
general council, w'hich the Lfniversitj’ of 
Paris even in the lifetime of Clement VIE 
had quite timidly ventured to entertain, 
now' seemed the only practicable solution. 

W'ith the overthrow of the German 
kingly power, w'hich, illuminated by the 
splendour of the Roman imperial crowm , had 
once represented the central point of civi- 
lisation in Western Europe, only in faith and 
doctrine was tlie universal character of the 
Catholic Church now visible. The ruleis 
of German^', Italj', England, and .Spain 
were opposed to each, and the French 
Church outstripped all others in import- 
ance. We know how it succeeded in 
removing the seat of the papacy from 
Rome to Avignon, and what efforts the 
French crown made, with the support of 
French cardinals, to assert their power 
over the head of Christendom after the 
return of Urban VI. to Italy. Benedict 
XIII. in Avignon, as well as Innocent VIL, 
the successor of Boniface IX., who died in 
V •» ^ 4 ” 4 ’ Romo, were forced to 

f P the electing cardinals 

***.* that under certain circum- 
iva Ties stances they would abdicate in 
the cause of unity. But neither acted 
according to his promise, although the 
healing of the schism w'as their most 
sincere wish. How, indeed, could the one 
have yielded without the other ? The 
French policj', in fact, which for fn'e 
3'cars refuscel obedience to Benedict, 
proved itself quite mistaken, so that 
after May, 1403, he had again to be 
acknowledged. 

The dispute had now lasted tw'enty 
j'ears without any end to it being visible, 
and sowed discord in all sections of the 
population. As in Mainz, so in many 
other bishoprics, a bishop had been 
appointed by both sides ; even in the 
vicarages the same spectacle was visible. 
Each of the tw-o Popes tried to bring over 
the adherents of the other party by 
gracious concessions of every sort. The 
result was a degrading traffic, with which 
punitive measures, bans and interdicts, 
alternated in appropriate cases. Germany. 
Italy and England as a whole were in 
favour of the Roman Pope ; France, Spain 
and Scotland of the French Pope. A 
college of cardinals supported each of 
them. The struggle between the two 
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representatives of the universal spiritual doctrines of a Wycliffe and a Huss was 
power was to a large extent only the result only an incident of small importance — 
of the miserable position of the Church in but about the moral regeneration of the 
general. In particular the Curia, since its clergy. The fifteenth century was not 
migration to Avignon, appeared as an able to reach this goal. It was only the 
international financial body for the im- mighty shock which the universal Church 
poverishment of the countries, since the experienced in the sixteenth century, 
sale of preferments and the accumulation when the discussions of questions of 
of benefices for the profit of the papal ^ faith estranged great masses 

treasury were dailj’ occurrences. “’*** of the nations from its 

The ordinary revenues of the papacy bosom, which led to its moral 

were no longer sufficient for the enormous ® ‘ revival at Trent. Benedict 
demands of the Avignon court establish- XIII., at Avignon, a Spaniard by birth, 
ment, to which were added the claims of was an able and learned man, of strictly 
the French king. It was necessary to procure moral life, inflexible in his rcsolu- 
fresh means. In theory, all ecclesiastical tion, and the keenest champion of the 
property had for centuries been claimed view that the Church was embodied 
as the property of the Pope, who in the in the Pope. At Rome. Innocent VII. 
fourteenth century put the theory into had died in 1406, after only a two years’ 
practice, and began to grant all benefices pontificate ; and the cardinals chose for 
as coming from him, and naturally ex- his successor a grey-haired Venetian, 
jiected some return. At the same time the who took the name of Gregory XII. 
doctrine of Indulgences was developed. He was a shifty man, and in spite of 
and after the end of the fourteenth century his declarations to the contrary, did not 
the virtues of these com]:osilions in seriously trouble himself to settle the 
discharge of penitence, which became a dispute. He showed himself apparently 
never-failing source of jirofit, were con- favourable to an offer of Benedict, that 
.j,. - . tinuously preached. At the the two Po])cs should meet to arrange 

Bet Same time the practice began the dispute. When the Avignon Pope 

and'church*'* ofconferring several benefices really came to Sarona, he raised all kinds 
on one i)crson. so that his of difficulties. He removed to Lucca at 
income was greatly increased, wliilc the the beginning of 1408, but by so doing was 
parsonages themselves were filled by vicars, not really nearer Benedict. Everyone now 
It was the usual rule that canons belonged saw that nothing was to be expected 
to several cha))ters ; they naturally resided from the two Popes ; only a council 
only at one place, and simply drew the could help. 

income from the others, in order, often. Fortunately, the two colleges of cardi- 
to live on it in a very ostentatious and nals. who were earnestly striving for 
even luxurious way. unity, sejjarated from their Po])es. Gregory, 

Just as the electors in the empire still in order to be rid of the insistence of his 
entertained the idea of setting up the cardinals, nominated a r.umber of new 
king in opposition to the empire, so the ones, whereupon the old ones broke off 
more advanced part of the clergy felt with him and went to Pisa. Not long 
more or less clearly the opposition between afterwai d a French provincia synod 
Pope and Church. The former claimed to declared Benedict an obstinate schismatic 
represent the Church ; the clerg}' thought and heretic. Thereupon the French 
they ought to contest this claim, for they cardinals also went to Pisa. Both colleges 
knew another real representation of the 'lo"' jointly issued the invita- 

Church — namely, a general assembly of ^ general council. It 

the Churches. In this lies the fundamental „ was imj)ortant to win at once 

significance of the movement, which ends the consent of the temporal 

with the concordat of Vienna in 1448, powere. France was inclined to begin, 
that the idea of the Church, as it apjrears and England’s consent was finally won ; 
embodied in the council, was realised by but the German king, Rupert, who was 
each individual member of Christianity, invited as defender of the Church, did not 
The question throughout was not about answer, and thus favoured his rival, 
the faith, but about the constitution of Wenzel, who immediately acquiesced in 
the Church ; not about the refutation of the welcome notion, and towards the 
false doctrines — the discussion of the end of 1408 demanded that his envoys 
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should be regarded as those of the lawful 
king Rupert and his learned councillore 
were distinct oppoiients of the council. 
In their eyes Gregory was the legitimate 
Pope, and the action of the cardinals 
seemed to them rebellion against the 
spiritual head ; the archbishops of 
Cologne and JIainz thought otherwise. 

Yet their plan did not suc- 
® cecd in the Frankfort diet of 

at°P^sa ^ anuary, 1409, although the cn- 

® voy of the cardinals was sympa- 

thetically greeted, especially in the towns ; 
while the jrlenipotcntiary of Gregory, who 
also issued invitations to a council, found 
full su]rport from Rupert. The king finally 
appointed three envoys, who in combina- 
tion with Gregory were to raise protests 
against all decrees of the council, and 
they were thus employed when punctually, 
on March 25th, 1409, the council at Pisa 
was opened. 


The assembly, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, was largely attended. More than 
200 bishojrs stood by the side of the 
representatives of fully 100 cathedral 
cha] iters, and more than 300 doctors of 
thcokigy and of the canon law represented, 
together with the deputies of fifteen 
universities, tlie authority of Western 
learning. At the head of a small body of 
temporal princes from Germany stood 
Wenzel, who gave the inconsiderate 
promise that he would heliJ the newly- 
clected Pope to his rights by force of 
arms. The negotiations proceeded quickly. 

lly the beginning of J unc, both the Popes, 
Gregory and Benedict, were declared 
deposed as heretics, and toward the end 
of the month a new Pojic was chosen in 
the person of .i^lexaiuler V. Neither of the 
dc]io5C(l Pojies, it is true, contemplated 
£1113' resignation. Three Popes, each with 
a considerable following, now reigned 
over Christendom. At the beginning 
of July, .Alexander V. dismissed the 
council, :ind a new one was proposed 
Three Popes 14.12 when the suggested 

at the ecclesiastical reforms were 

Tim. '’s discussed. In Ger- 

many Rupert still supported 
Gregory. On the other hand, Wenzel, 
most of the princes, and the towns, stood 
by Alexander. But in Prague itself there 
was a large jiarty under the direction of the 
archbishop and the cathedral chapter 
opposed to any separation from Gregory, 
while within the university the opposite 
view was held. A violent dispute broke out 
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between the Bohemian and the three other 
nations, who had long had a feud with 
each other, as onU’ the first, in accordance 
with the king’s wish for the neutrality of the 
university, e.xprcssed its views on the ques- 
tion before the council, while the Saxon, 
Bavarian, and Polish nations wished, 
considering the importance of the matter, 
to take sides, and support the Pope chosen 
by the council. In order to gag the 
Germans, Wenzel, by imperial disjiensa- 
tion, changed the conditions of voting in 
the senate of the university so that fhe 
Bohemians should have three votes, and 
the combined Germans only one vote. 
The majority of the body of German 
students, indignant at this insult, left the 
town, together with their teachers, and 
went to the recently founded university 
of Leipsic, which received its charter 
from Pope Alexander V. 

Open war was now threatening in 
the empire on account of the Pope. 
The archbishops, John of Mainz and 
Frederick of Cologne, united for the 
common defence of Alexander’s rights, 
while Gregory handed over to the king. 

Death of “ 

»K- p revenues of the dioceses whose 

n bishops sup]5orted Alexander. 

The towns, it is true, still stood 
by Rupert, but showed no wish to espouse 
the cause of Gregory with him. Rupert 
had already allied himself with the lords 
of Hesse and Brunswick for war against 
John, when death cut his plans short 
on May iSth, 1410. 

However unimportant and unsuccess- 
ful Rupert may have been in his policy, his 
death was an important event. The de- 
clared enemy of the council, from which 
alone, as matters then stood, a solution of 
the difficult problems could be expected, 
had now disappeared. The last repre- 
sentative of the papal-absolutist constitu- 
tion of the Church was in the grave. The 
regular council could now come into life 
as a Church institution, as a representation 
of Christendom, supported by the German 
sovereign, the born defender of the Church. 
In comparison with the councils or synods 
of the early Middle Ages, the field of 
operations as well as the composition of 
the council was enlarged. The world, 
therefore, could hopefully look forward 
to the intended assembly, which, as the 
successor to the Council of Pisa, should 
undertake the reform of the Church in 
head and members. 



REIGN OF THE EMPEROR SIGISMUND 

THE COUNCILS OF CONSTANCE AND BASLE 


A fter the death of Rupert it was 
necessary to elect afresh an emperor 
for Germany. Wenzel, it is true, still 
claimed to be the lawful sovereign, but he 
took no serious steps to secure this position 
for himself. The vote of the Bohemian 
electorate was for him, Rudolf of Saxony 
was his friend, and Jobst of Moravia, as 
holder of Brandenburg, stood by him too. 

These three, however, agreed only on 
the advancement of a Luxemburger. Of 
the remaining electors, those of Cologne 
and Mainz wished in any case for a suj)- 
porter of the Pope chosen by the council, 
while those of Treves and the Palatinate 
would choose only a friend of Gregory’s 
papacy. Sigismund of Hungary had liithcr- 
to .taken very little part in the papal 
question. He could be reckoned as much 
an adherent of Gregory as of Alexander, 
and he was a Luxemburger by descent, 
althougJi at present no friend of Wenzel. 
„ , His election would help the 

* cause of all three ])arties. 
Sigismund was still vicar 
mperor empire and acted in 

this capacity. He was desirous that 
Wenzel should be crowned emiicror, and 
did not directly trouble himself to 
become kaiser. But he forfeited the 
electoral votes of the Palatinate and 
Treves by suppiiorting the successor 
of Alexander, John XXIIL, the Pope 
elected by the council. However, 
he had a claim on the electoral vote of 
Brandenburg in place of Jobst, and he 
commissioned Frederic VI. of Nuremberg, 
the burgrave of the Hohenzollern house, to 
vote in his stead. 

Though the other electors did not agree 
to this, the burgrave W'as admitted as 
representative of Sigismund to the elec- 
tion in Frankfort at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, after he had induced the electors 
of the Palatinate and Treves by his 
declarations on the papal question to 
favour his principal. The electors of 
Cologne and Mainz wished to wait for the 


envoys of the three other electors bclore 
the election should be made. But 
Frederic, with the electors of the Pala- 
tinate and Treves, insisted on the election 
and held it in the churchyard of St. 
Bartholomew'’s Church, for the building 
, . itself was closed in conse- 

quence of the interdict. The 
j, three chose Sigismund, and 

soon afterw'ard left the city. 
The electors of ^Mainz and Cologne, how- 
er'er, apjilied to Jobst and offered him the 
crown, although he had declined the 
invitation to vote on the ground that there 
was a sovereign already. 

On October ist, the electors of Mainz, 
Cologne, and Saxony, in the interior of 
St. Bartholomew’s, finally chose Jobst as 
einpeior. But he took no steps at all to 
secure the possession of the kingdom, and 
died in January, 1411. Sigismund now 
proclaimed that he accepted the choice 
which had fallen on him in September , 
and entered into negotiations with Wen- 
zel. The latter was conceded the title 
of King of the Romans, with the prospect 
of the imperial dignity, to which Sigis- 
mund was to help him, and Sigismund 
was tacitly acknowledged as emperor by 
the electors. 

This was Sigismund’s first appearance 

in the empire, the conditions of which 

had become strange to him, and soon 

after his recognition he went back to 

Hungary. Before doing so he carried 

out another arrangement which, insigni- 

fic.ant as it seemed, became of the greatest 

importance for the history of Germany. In 

„ , . , return for the suiiiiort which 

Frederic of 

gary and at the first election, 
Rewerded 6^ Conferred on the burgrave, 

Frederic of Nuremberg, as representative 
of the sovereign, the disordered march of 
Brandenburg, where a wide field was 
open to him for uninterrupted activity. 
His heirs were destined to remain in pos- 
session of this lordship, and the empire 
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could buy it back unly at a hil^b price. 
In the year 1417 the Hohenzollern was 
formally invested at Constance with the 
march and ihe electoral vote thereto aii- 
pcrtaining. Bvandcnbuig now had a 
family dvnristt’. and from tlmt time the 
empire wa^ no 
longer distiirlied 
by the disputes 
about that coun- 
trv which li.ul 
lasted almost a 
century. 

Alexander, the 
Pojie elected at 
the Council of 
Pisa, died lieioi e 
he Could enter 
Rome. His suc- 
cessor. ,)ohn 
XXlII..h;LfllieeU 
legateol lioiogna. 
and w;i< a iiitm ol 
small iinellecrtial 
capabilities. Init 
a .shrewd poh- 
tician. His first 
object was to 
figlit King Ladis- 
laus ol Naples, 
wli(i continued to 
sup])()rl Gn'eiicv 
XII. But 'the 
campiaignagainsi 
him was at- 
tended with little 
success, for Roim 
and the staler o' 
the Church a, h 
into the haiid- 
ol the N'.iii'oh' 
tans. SigisiijiuiJ 
took advantage 
of the Po])i.’s 
plight at a tiiiic 
when prudent 
and cjuiet con- 
duct would have 
won for him the 
gratitude. 0! tin- 
whole Christian 
world. At the 
end of October 
he announced tf) 
the tvorld that the council jilanned at 
Pisa was to meet on November 1st, I414, 
at Constance, a place which lav bevoncl 
the jurisdiction of one of the three Pojtes. 
John, who on his part also issued a Bull 
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of stimmons in December, was asked to 
apjx-ar. and so was Gregory, and Spain, 
like France, even if unwillingly, had to obey 
the siunmons of the German sovereign. 

Sigismund was all this time in Italy, and 
w:ts engaged in a war witli Milan, which he 
wished to rccot'cr 
lor the empire : 
but before the 
opening of the 
council he had to 
receive the Ger- 
man crown at 
Aix-la-Cliapelle. 
and therefore 
marched in the 
sjtnng of 1414 to 
Geimany. After 
the death of 
Frederic of 
Cologne a dispute 
arose about the 
succession to the 
archbisliopric 
between Dietrich 
ol Mors and M'il- 
liam ol Berg. 

Sigismund fa- 
voured Dietrich 
and allowi-d him- 
self to be crowned 
by him at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Pojie 
John also fa- 
voured him. But 
an episcopal dis- 
pute threatened, 
since \Villiam’.s 
succession was 
ratified Ijy Circ- 
gory XI 1 . This 
added another 
complication. 

Pope John en- 
tered Constance 
about the end of 
October, 1414; 
Sigismund aji- 
peared at Christ- 
mas. An im- 
menst; crowd was 
now collected in 
the city on the 
lake of Con- 
stance. In addition to the high spiritual 
dignitaries and doctors of theology 
there apjrcarcd princes and knights, 
jugglers and loose women. The laity, who 
found amusement and profit there, far 


Sigismund, king of Hungary, was elected Holy Roman Emperor in 
1110, and was the author and protector of the Council of Constance, 
called together for the purpose of ending the Hussite and other schisms. 


THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR SIGISMUND 


outnumbered the Iwdy of real members of immediate consequence that the assembly 
the council. Sigisnrund was everywhere in a resolution of immense inqrortance, 
regarded as the chief personage. He declared on April bth that their official 
honestly exerted himself to perfonn his authority was derived immediately frcrni 
duties, and, above all. to restore the unity Christ, and that even the I’ojie was obliged 
of the Church ; and he had already come, to submit to it. Ky these decrees the 
to an understanding with England and loirncil took upon itself great duties, 
France that John must surrender his especially since it had been expressly 
jrapacy. The numerems Italians would ha\-e declared that the assembly could not break 
easily been able to turn the scale. But uji before the schism in the Church was 
the system of voting by nations, which healed and the reform of the Church com- 
was then usual, prevented this. The jileted. Frederic of Austria, owing to 
German nation and the newly recognised his action, fell under the ban of the 
English nation acted together ; bj’ them empire, and Sigismund intended to crush 
stood the French, Italian, and Spanish him completely. However, as Benedict’s 

claims were too great, 
Sigismund broke off com- 
munications with him and 
arranged with his former 
sujiporters, the kings of 
Aragon, Castile, and 
Na\'arre, that they should 
attend the council and 
there agree to his deposi- 
tion. This was duly 
carried out on July 26th, 
1417. 

Meanwhile, at Con- 
stance, other questions 
had come forward for 
discussion, at the express 
wish of Sigismund. 
Measures were taken 
against heresies which 
were disturbing the land, 
and especially against 
Wycliffe and his Bohe- 
mian followers, at whose 
head stood John Huss. 
He and his sect had 



THE REWARD OF FREDERIC OF NUREMBERG CaUSCCl mUCh discontent 


As a reward for the services which Frederic of Nuremberg had been able to j|| Bohemia, 
render to Sigismund in Hungary, the emperor conferred on him the march of A f P • * r 

Brandenburg j and, insignificant as this arrangement might seem, it became of the ^ CVCF SinC6 

greatest importance in the history of Germany. Frederic's heirs remained in I4OJ, it had bccil clcarly 
possession of their lordship, and the empire could buy it back only at a high price. 50QQ what dailgCl'S lay 

nations, each with one vote only. John hidden in the doctrines of VVyclilfe, and 
could not fail to see that he had no bup- the University I'csolved to forbid forty-five 
])ort in the assembly. To secure unity, articlesout ofliis writings to be taught. The 
the two other Popes must be won, and examination of his writings in 1410 showed 
negotiation would have implied the ad- distinct lieresy in the doctrine of the 
mission that he was not the only lawful Lord's Siqqjer. Hitherto no stronger 
Pope. He promised on March ist, 1415, measures had been taken against Huss 
to resign his office, but recalled his declara- than against any other follower of Wycliffe. 
tion, and with the help of Frederic of Not until 1409 was he summoned to answer 
Austria secretly escaped, from Constance. for some alleged utterances. The occasion 
Gregory XIII. voluntarily abdicated, for further steps was given by the appeal 
John was pronounced by the council to be of some students, certainly at the insti- 
deposed, and only Benedict XIII. was now gation of Huss, to Gregory XII. against 
left. The departure of John had the the decrees of the .'\rchbishop of Prague, by 
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which every supporterof Wycliffc’steaching 
on the Lord’s ' Supper was threatened 
with penalties as a heretic. Gregory 
summoned the parties before him, but the 
archbishop had Ale.xandcr V. on his side, 
and he authorised him, at the end of 
1409, to act in the spirit of his former 
decrees, and e.xprcssly charged him not to 
countenance an appeal of the parties 
concerned, ^^'hen • 


places where Huss might remain. Never- 
theless. he preached in Prague as well as in 
the country. Up to 1413 neither there nor 
at Rome had any official sentence been 
issued against him on matters of faith. 

The events in Bohemia were probably 
well known in the empire. Sigismund, 
who hardly had any intimate knowledge 
of them, zealously tried to quiet all dis- 
- — — n turbances in his 


Huss and his 
companions, 
nevertheless, ap- 
pealed to J ohn 
XXIII. against 
the archbishop’s 
measures, J ohn 
e.xcomnmnicated 
liim for disobe- 
dience on J Illy 
iSth, 1410. But 
the question 
came before the 
papal court, and 
an inquiry was 
made into the 
breach of cliurcli 
discipline by 
Huss, without 
entering into the 
charge of heresy 
wliicli was raised 
at Prague. M’y- 
cliffe himself had 
not j'ct been de- 
clared a heretic. 

Huss was now 
summoned lie- 
forc the C'uria ; 
but in the sum- 
mer of 1 41 1 
efforts were still 
being made to 
end the pro- 
ceedings by an 



own country. He 
hoped that he 
would attain this 
result if he 
summoned Huss 
before the council 
at Constance, in 
order to j)ut him 
on his defence. 
Sigismund, in so 
doing, did not 
propose an ordi- 
nary trial for 
heresy, in which 
the punishment 
in event of con- 
S/'! demnation al- 
ways amounted 
to death at the 
stake, but a de- 
claration of faith 
before the whole 
council, when 
anyone might put 
questions, and 
Huss might 
answer them. 
With this under- 
standing he 
promised the 
defendant his 
support, and al- 
though Huss had 
already started 
from Prague on 


agreement be- the martyrdom of John huss, the reformer September 28th 

tween Ibp nreli John Huss, the Bohemian reformer, summoned to attend the great ^ r ’ 

me cLieu- Church council at Constance [see page travelled thither under drew Up for him, 
llisnoil and Huss, the security of a free imperiai pass. In spite of this, however, he nii Oeti-iher rSth 
nnmnfllvH "'o® “ttrested, and, on refusing to recant doctrines which the council '-'ci.uuei ioiii, 

<1 piuui 111,11 uillll pronounced heretical, lie was burned at the stake on July ( 1 th, lUa. I4I4, a Safe-COn- 
tl\Cn 1 I\C clliirgC I'njm a sixteenth cemury ms. clllCt thClt iS tO 

of heresy had not been raised against Huss. say, a simple passport allowing him an 
On the complaint of the opponents of Huss undisturbed and fair journey there, as 
at Piaguehis trial was put into other hands, well as a safe return journey. 


and the judgment of the archbishop which 
declared Wycliffe a heretic and Huss his 
follower was confirmed. Nothing was 
actually done, but the ban for disobedience 
was strictly enforced, and in October, 
1412, an interdict was suspended over all 
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say, a simple passport allowing him an 
undisturbed and fair journey there, as 
well as a safe return journey. 

Huss imprudently entered Constance 
long before Sigismund on November 3rd. 
The Pope remitted the ban under which he 
lay, and also removed the interdict and 
granted him complete liberty until the 
cardinals, at the instigation of Michael de 
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Causis, the old opponent of Huss. treacher- 
ously arrested him without the Pope’s 
knowledge. This took place contrary to 
the express command of Sigismund and the 
pledge of the Pope ; but the cardinals had 
gained their point. I'hen for the first 
time Huss was charged as a heretic, though 
the council of John had condemned the 
writings of Wycliffe in January, 
«K ^4^3* proposed to 

uss, e proceedings against 

e ormer pei-s;on_ Sigismund, 

mindful of his ]iledge, took instant steps 
for the. liberation of Huss. But he failed, 
as the council was jealous of his inter- 
meddling. which threatened to bring the 
members under the cmjjeror’s control. 

.'^o. at the beginning of 1415. the council, 
entirely convinced that it hacl to deal with 
a heretic, tried to represent the earlier 
trial of Huss as a consequence of his heresy. 
.‘Ml lhat .Sigismund could effect was to 
in.sist that the jrroceedings should be con- 
ducted publicly. He gained his point bj- 
the end of May, and on June 5th, 7th, 
and <Sth the hearings of Huss did take 
place in i)ublic before the wdiolc council, 
which gave him the opportunity to declare 
his beliefs, but otherwise the publicity 
was wholl>’ unavailing. 

Sigismund, howec’er, declared that his 
promise had thus been kept. He took 
no further stc])s for the liberation of 
Huss, and, without interfering, allowed 
him to be burnt as a heretic on July 6th, 
1415. It had certainly become clear 
to him, on closer examination, that 
Huss from the first had been a heretic, 
and inqjlicd a ]3crmancnt danger to 
Bohemia. But tlie rising, in rvhich 
Czech national feeling was combined with 
religious fanaticism, when once it broke 
out, was not sujiiu'cssed so soon as Sigis- 
mund might have hojred. After Jerome 
had followed his friend to the stake on 
May 30th, 1416, the Bohemians, sword in 
hand, began to advocate the lieretical 
doctrines of Wycliffe. For 
twenty years the Hussite 
W'ars” raged through German 3-. 
In the summer of 1415 war 
between England and F ranee had once more 
been kindled. These events threatened 
to be momentous lor the council, and the 
representatives of both countries ought 
indeed to have been working in common at 
thesolution of the great problems. Sigis- 
mund had the best intentions of establish- 
ing peace, and with this object went in 
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person to Paris, -and then to England to 
the court of Henry V. Since he did not 
succeed there in effecting a union between 
the two hostile powers, he concluded, in 
August, 1416, a defensive and offensive 
alliance against France. The French mem- 
bers of the council now went over to the 
Romance nations, and Sigismund w'as 
compelled on his part to declare war 
against France in the spring of 1417. But 
the realm was not in a position to lend 
weight to his words by' any^ armed force. 

The proceedings of the council in the 
important question of reform had come 
to a standstill during Sigismund’s absence ; 
its tune was taken up with trifles. The 
oj^position between Germanic and Ro- 
mance nations made itself more and more 
felt, and the latter had certainly the pre- 
dominance. They ydelded so far to the 
Germans as to agree to the resolution that 
at least the reform of the papacy and curia 
should be taken in hand before ihe election 
of a new Pope. Sigismund and the Ger- 
mans generally wished for a decision on 
the whole question of church reform before 
a Pope was elected ; but this was imprac- 
„ ticable. Resolutions were 

Darted by October as 

the English to he procedure at a papal 
election, and some other points. 
The English, at the command of their king, 
deserted the Germans, and Sigismund saw 
his work lost, and left Constance. 

On November nth, 1417, an Italian, a 
member of the family of the Colonnas, 
and of anti-French symipathies, was chosen 
by twenty-three cardinals and six jirelatcs 
of each of the five nations to be Pope under 
the title of Martin V. {1417-1431). He 
was a man well trained in the science of 
the time, and he had been a loyal follower 
of John XXIII. His personality was 
hardly welcome to the cardinals, but the 
members of the council were the more 
jilcased to see him. Sigismund was again 
in Constance on the day when the election 
was announced. The e.xistence of a Pope 
whom he escorted to enthronement and 
coronation meant much to Sigismund, 
since such a Pope could not. refuse to give 
his approbation, and place the imperial 
crown on his head. 

The unity of the Church w'as now restored 
once more. But there was no Church 
reform. Martin, indeed, set about dis- 
cussing with a committee of reform in 
January, 1418, the programme proposed 
shortly before his election. But it was 



THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR SIGISMUND 


here seen how divergent the wishes and the summer of 1419. a few days before 
demands of the nations were, and the dis- Wenzel’s death, public disturbances and 
cussions resulted in concordats which the street fighting occurred for the first time 
Pope concluded with each separate nation at Prague. 

only for a definite time. The important Sigismund was, indeed, the natural 
resolution as to the regular summoning heir to the Bohemian crown, but never- 
of councils was, howevei, confirmed. The theless he appointed the widow of 
final sitting was on April 22nd, 1418. Wenzel regent. Under her regency 
The members left Constance, but the . _. renewed uproar and bloodshed 
world did not see fulfilled the great hopes ^1*4^^*”** prevailed, clearly in connection 
with which the opening of the proceedings with the question of the succcs- 

had been regarded. Sigismund’s ideal * sion, for the multitude loathed 
wishes in particular were far from realised. Sigismund, who seemed to be the munlerer 
He had wished to obtain peace for the of Hubs. The king ordered a large 
whole of Christendom, and then to lead number of Hussites to be executed at 
its united strength into the field against Breslau, and thus gave a new proof of his 
the Turks, but all such plans had to be sympathies in matters of faith. Martin 
abandoned. V., at the king’s desire, issued a Bull 

Sigismund appeared to his contem- ordering a crusade against the heretics, 
poraries as the lawful ruler, and great and Sigismund was prepared to conduct 
things were expected of him. It is for a merciless war against the Hussites, 
this reason that the programme of social Within the movement itself there were 
reform which was formulated in the last two opposite ]iartics — the moderate Utra- 
days of his reign was called the “ Reforma- quists — also called Cali.xtins, who differed 
tion of Emperor Sigismund.” He was him- from the universal Church only in 
self fully conscious of his great duties. He the observance of the Lord’s Supjicr, 
knew only too well how ] 30 werless the em- demanding the Cup for the laity, “ Com- 
. ,, pire was, but he endeavoured munion in both kinds,” in utraqne specie, 

igismun a create imperial cities, and whence their name of Utraquists — ancl 
nd^Failures strengthen the the radical Taborites, who repudiated 

an aj urea pQgg^ggjQj^g gf ^he housc of every cult, and were also the champions 
Luxemburg. He did, perhaps, too little of communistic ideas. The latter had 
for his own dynasty. He gave away the upper hand by 1420, committed great 
Brandenburg, and granted Lausitz, bj' excesses in the country, and intimidated 
way of mortgage, as a prefecture to a the Utraquists, who were represented 
knight in 1429. Moravia came into the chiefly in Prague. 

power of Albert -of Austria, the subsc- Towards the end of July, Sigismund 
quent king, who married Sigismund’s appeared with an army reputed eighty 
only daughter, Elizabeth, in 1422, and so thousand strong, and began the siege of 
brought the whole inheritance of Luxem- Prague. But the fight was attended 
burg to the House of Hapsburg. by little good fortune. After a reverse 

In Bohemia, where Wenzel was still received on July 14th, the army was 
lord, the Hussite insurrection, of which broken up without effecting any results. 
3\'e have seen the beginnings, spread Sigismund, however, was crowned King 
widely and caused the greatest distress of Bohemia b}' the Archbishop of Prague, 
in the country. The ljurning of the When the new king left Bohemia in 
teacher roused bitter passions in his the spring of 1421, the Hussites soon 

home, and the fury of the peoifle was „ . . , gained the whole country and 

directed mainly against the clerg}'. The Re’ecTion*©! Moravia. The Arch- 
nobility united to protect the liberty of bishop of Prague himself recog- 
preaching, the university was declared ** nised the “ Four Articles of 

the highest authority in the Church, and Prague,” which comprised the Hussite 
all Catholics formed themselves into a doctrine, but the cathedral chapter re- 
counter-league. The religious teaching mained loyal to the Church. A Bohemian 
of Huss had met with response even in the diet thereupon deposed Sigismund, and 
royal family, from the wife of Wenzel; there was an idea of appointing Wladislaus, 
and when social distress as well as fanat- King of Poland, in his stead. Sigismund 
icism drove the peasants to war, it was could not submit to this, and in a diet 

too late to suppress the disorders. In at Nuremberg demanded help from the 
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empire, in 1431. Since Bohemia possessed 
an electoral vote, the empire, as such, 
was intereslecl in these events. The four 
Ehenish electors shared the same view. 
They ai^pearcd in Nuremberg on the right 
day, but were comjiclled to begin the 
debates wilhout tin; king. They were 
afraid chiefly lest the heretical teaching 
_ , should sirread to the rest of Ger- 

. munv. and they tried to guard 

Rains e eventuality by a 

ere ics c.-ij-eful search for all heretics. 
Further measures were settled in May in 
a diet at WTsel, where a pajial legate held 
out the prospect of a remission of sins to 
all who took jiart in the crusade. The 
king was not present. But the electors 
for their pert announced an imperial 
('ami)aign. and actually collected a splendid 
army, which marched into Bohemia from 
Kger. and lay in September Irefore the 
town ol Se.a/.. 

In (Jclober. John Zisca of Trocnow ad- 
v.anced with his forces. The army of the 
crusaders turned to flight, and Sigismund, 
who now marchetl forward from Moravia, 
was completely defeated on January 8th, 
1422. at Deutsch-Brod. This misfortune 
was increased by the suggestions of his 
contem])oraries that he favoured heretics, 
while Bohemia was comj'letely lost to him, 
and the Polish prince, Sigismund Corybut, 
was chosen regent of that kingdom. 

The position of the king was one of 
extraordinary difliculty. His ]iresence was 
clamoured I'or in the t'm’hre, and yet it was 
necessary in Hungary ;ind Moravia. He 
made an unwilling ap])earanco in a diet at 
Nurendierg in 1422, when it was decided to 
support the 'IVutonic Oialer against Poland, 
and to conlmue the war in Bohemia. It was 
intended to equi]) two armies — one for the 
relief ot Carlstein. the other to be stationed 
for a year in Bohemia. IT'ederic, mar- 
gra\'e of Brandenburg, was to be com- 
mander-in-ehief. To cover the cost the 
Jews Were comiielled to pay a tax which 
_ , amounted to a third of their 

UnLrHelvy P'''l>orly. Before Sigismund 
Taxafion ^igion left the empire, he nomi- 
nated Archbishop Conrad of 
IMainz to the vicariate of the empire, 
with unusually full authority, but the 
jialsgrave, Lewis, disputed this position 
with him. Conrad thereupon resigned 
t he office, hut the want of a supreme head 
was much felt, as neither money nor men 
Were collected. The Margrave Frederic 
advanced into Bohemia in October with 
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an inadequate force, since- he still hoped 
to be joined by Frederic of Meissen. 
The war was again temporarily interrupted, 
as the Poles made peace with the Teutonic 
Order as well as with Sigismund, and 
recalled Prince Corybut from Bohemia. 
The heresy, however, in Bohemia, grew' 
worse and w'orse, and the different parties 
began to fight fiercely among themselves. 

Since the palsgrave, Lewis, w'ould not 
tolerate an actual viceregent of the 
empire, for he thought the office belonged 
to him alone, the four Rhenish electors, 
together w'ith Brandenburg and Saxony, 
began to govern the empire as an electoral 
corporation, and formed at Bingen, on 
January 17th, 1424, an “ Electoral 

Union,” in order to restore order in the 
empire, but, above all, to suppress heresy. 
The “ Electoral Union ” was undeniably 
a measure directed against the king, and 
some provisions of the agreement showed 
this more clearly, so that Sigismund was 
justly incensecl when the message of the 
electors reached him. According to the 
position of things, he could not fail to 
see in it a conspiracy organised by the 
„ . Margrave Frederic of Branden- 

nemies therefore invited the 

® ® electors to come to Vienna 

mperor effect a reconciliation 

bctw'een him and the margrave . Although 
they at first assented, they did not come, 
ancl professed only readiness to treat with 
Sigismund’s envo3's at Nuremberg. 

When the king a])peared in Vienna at 
the beginning of 1425, there were only 
the deputies of a few towns jjrcscnt. A 
rupture between king and electors 
seemed inevitable, but the Rhenish princes 
were not disposed to let matters go so far. 
Frederic of Saxony, who had just been 
invested with this electoral dominion, was 
on the best terms with Sigismund. The 
margrave of Brandenburg, whose relations 
to Poland, the origin of the quarrel, had 
altered, was obliged to come to terms with 
the king. A diet at Nuremberg in May, 
1426. effected a complete reconciliation. 

In the interval Prince Corybut had 
again entered Bohemia. But his prospects 
did not seem favourable. The elector of 
Saxony and margrave of Meissen, the 
powerful neighbour of Bohemia, had 
already promised to help Albert of Austria, 
the king’s son-in-law, to the Bohemian 
crown, and to give him his electoral vote. 
After the death of the leader of the 
Taborites, Zisca, on October nth, 1424, 
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the struggle continued between the 
Radicals and the Utraquists in Prague, at 
whose head Corybut placed himself. But, 
at the end of 1425, both parties came to an 
understanding. It was not. indeed, com- 
pletely successful, although the new leader 
of the Taborites, Procop (the Great), was 
ready to negotiate w’ith the Catholics, the 
. king, and the Utraquists, if only 

. w * -.1. substance of faith was not 
^ at wi h injured. While new 

ere >cs preparations w'ere being 

discussed in the diet of Nuremberg, an 
army of Frederic the Warlike was com- 
pletely defeated at Aussig on June i6th, 
1426. Sigisniund. now fully occupied with 
his other duties, entrusted the Bohemian 
war to his son-in-law. At the beginning of 
1427 the Franconian knights dedicated 
themselves to the war against the heretics, 
and the electors renewed at Frankfort the 
Klectoral Union of Bingen, wdiile they 
attempted once more to take the conduct 
ot the eui]nrc into their hands, though 
without any op])osition to the king. 
Archbislio[i Otto of Treves was appointed 
commander-in-chief for the Bohemian war, 
and the troops assembled in sufficient num- 
bers ; but the campaign once more ended 
with a defeat on August 2nd, at Tachau. 
The year 1427, after the defeat of 


Corybut, saw the invasion of the neigh- 
bouring countries by the Hussites. They 
were impelled by the ravaging of their 
homes, and above all by love of plunder. 
The universal dislike of the clergy felt by 
the people, which then showed itself in 
every rising of the urban and country 
proletariat, had been much intensified by 
the appearance of the Hussites. 

A terrible war of annihilation now began 
to devastate the countries adjacent tcj 
Bohemia for miles around. The Utraquists 
were not quieted until the Council of Basle 
in 1433, in the “ Compacts of Prague,’’ con- 
ceded to the laity the chalice at Ihe Lord’s 
Supper, and the sermon in the vulgar 
tongue. The Taborites, after the death of 
the two Procops, on May 30th, 1434, at 
Lapan, from the effects of this defeat, 
surrendered on the same terms, and finally, 
in 1436, recognised Sigismund as king. 

The war difficulty was not relieved by 
imperial armies. But under stress of 
circumstances a resolution of great signifi- 
cance was passed, through the efforts of 
Cardinal Beaufort, half-brother of Henr\' 
IV. of England, on the occasion of the diet 
at Frankfort summoned by him in 1427. 
It had been seen that the constitution of 
the army, hitherto customary, no longer 
corresponded to the demands of the time. 





THE HUSSITES AND THE COUNCIL : ARRIVAL OF HUSSITE DEPUTATION AT BASLE 
The Hussite wars were followed by an attempt on the part of council, emperor and Pope to reform the Church, and the 
Hussite leader, Procop, accepted the invitation of the council to discuss the question. The illustration represents the 
arrival of the Hussite deputation at Basle, in October, 14:U. Allhoug^h no distinct result attended this conference, a 
deputation of the cottncll subsequently went with the Bohemians to Pragrue, and there terms of peace were arrang’ed, 

and that nothing could be effected without Constance, had convoked a council in 1423 
a paid army which remained ])crmanently at Pavia, whence on account of the plague 
in the field. But to obtain soldiers lor the it was transferred to Siena. But the 
empire, money was essential, and this was assembly, which was very thinly attended, 
to be raised according to a dexterous was dissolved in the spring of 1424, before 
scheme of the cardinal’s, by a universal any results had been achieved, and Basle 
imperial tax. called “ common or general was fixed as the place for the next meeting 
pence.” Although the whole notions of in seven years’ time. Martin had not 
the age were thus turned upside down, the realised the hopes ])laced on him ; on the 
tax, which was at once income tax. pro- contrary, he tried to develop the papal omni- 
perty tax, poll tax, and class tax, was ])otencc once more, and w'as 

nevertheless decreed. A commission was fi^g personally by no means friendly 

apointed to administer the funds, and the * to the council. Sigismund, 

electors, with three rejiresentatives of the ^ notw-ithstanding, looked for a 
towns, were to decide on their application, solution of the Hussite question in the first 
Hardly anything, indeeil. was realised, jilace by a general council, where the reform 
and the idea was not carried out. Never- of the Church should be treated. England 
theless the proposal and the shrewdly and France also urged that a council should 
designed system were of great importance be summoned before 1433. Even in Prague 
as a suggestion for imperial financial the idea of a council became less repugnant, 
reform in later times. Alter tbe electors of Mainz and Branden- 

Sigismund allowed the electors full scope burg, together with the representatives of 
in the empire, for the Turks and the Poles some towns, had conferred with the emperor 
occupied him sufficiently. But for the at Pressburg in 1429, about the pacification 
complete execution of his plans against the of the cmjiirc, the latter came into the 
Hussites, of whom he never lost sight, he empire in the summer of 1430, and held a 
required the help of a greater power, and diet at Straubing. The Hussite question 
hoped for the support of Pope Martin V. was discussed, but the thoughts of Sigis- 
Tbe latter, according to the resolutions of mund were clearly fixed on a march over 
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the Alps, for the Pope still took no steps to 
summon tlic much-desirccl council. At last, 
yielding to universal pressure, he nomi- 
nated Cardinal C esai ini. at the beginning of 
1431, president, with full jurisdiction. He 
died soon al'terwarils. Steps were quickly 
taken to hold a new election, resulting in 
the choice of Eugene IV. (1431-1447), who 
. was forced, however, on his 
ussi e ^ ,.]L.cti()n to swear to comjmc- 
liensivc conditions in favour 
^ * t)t the college of cardinals. 
Sigismund learned of these events at 
Xtiremherg, where a ^'cry crowded diet 
was just debating the vigorous suii)>rcssion 
of the llohemian heretics. IVhen he heard 
from Cesarini that the council was actually 
to assembh' soon, he wished only to settle 
the <lefence of the Irontiers, and then to 
wait for the iiroceedings of the council. 

lint tile electors were in favour of war ; 
the cm])eroi gave way. and the jireparations 
continued, tiiough slowly, su\iportcd by 
the crusade sermons of Cesarini. On August 
I4tli. 1431, the im]'crial army met the 
Hussit('s at 'I'aus. but, although stqrcrior 
in numbers, it was liroken up. and thus all 
the (iieparations hail been futile. 

Without any s|)ecial opening the council 
at llasle had actually begun its sittings 
in the sjiring. After the failure of the 
Hussite campii.ign it seemed to the car- 
dinal himself that the religious troubles 
of the Bohemians could be solved only by 
encouraging the council, especially since 
soini primes were already attemjr’ting to 
elfetl a union with the heretics liy ^rrivate 
treaties. Sigisimind’s old wish to start 
tile reform ol the Clnireh drove him to an 
interview with Po|)e Eu.gcne, in order to 
treat with him about his coronation as 
em|)cror. He thought it indccil jirudcnt 
to clear uj) every point before his apiwar- 
ance in Basle. After the Duke of Milan 
had ]iromised money ])aymcnts during the 
])criod of the stay in Italy, and an escort 
to liome, Sigismund started in the autumn 
SigUmimd ‘ following, and was 

Crowned AovcmI)er 25th, at 

at Milan -'blan. I lio duke now made 
difticulties, and wished the king 
to return, esiiecially since there was no 
pros]3Cct of an agreement with the Pope. 

The latter was emphatically an opponent 
of the council, and wished that it should 
sit in an Italian town, M'hen he learned 
that the council had, on its own responsi- 
bilitt’, invited the Bohemians to discuss 
matters, he hastily decided to dissolve the 
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assembly, and summoned it to Bologna for 
1433. But the assembled fathers paid 
little attention, and remained together, 
mindful of the resolutions at Constance. 

Sigismund strongly supported this 
action ; he would rather have renounced 
the imperial crown, although his ])03ition in 
Italy, without money and without a suffi- 
cient following, was very unenviable. The 
council now sent an urgent summons to 
the Pope himself to appear in Basle, or to 
send authorised representatives ; but he 
did not come. Sigismimd, meanwhile, 
was hard pressed by Florence and by 
papal troops, and could not in any case 
return to Germany, for there he would have 
been obliged to surrender himself submis- 
sively to the council, and his independent 
policy would have thus been destroyed. 

Eugene was forced to yield in January, 
I4.I3> for the whole of Christendom 
was for the council and against him. 
He feared that he would lose the papal 
slates, and tried to prevent this by the Bull 
of February 14th, which permitted the 
holding of ihe council at l^aslc, and con- 
templated the ap])ointment of delegates. 
TK. Eugene, morem /ur, met the wish 

ColluLvOf Sigismund I io see himself 
LmUsion crowned. On A.iiysist flic coro- 
nation as empieror look jilace, 
after the ordinary oalli lia d been adminis- 
tered. But the displeasure of the council 
was excited because the .lewly-crowned 
emjieror was now attached by his oath 
to the person of the Pope. 

Sigismund left Rome in August, 1433, 
after he had induced Pope Eugene to 
recognise the council from the very begin- 
ning, on condition that it would repeal all 
the resolutions passed against the Pope. 
When the emperor entered Basle, important 
duties awaited liim, for the assembly was 
seriously threatening the suspension of 
the Pope. The extremity to which the 
Po]>e had been brought by the events of 
the war in Italy, finallj' compelled him to 
abandon his opposition to the council. 
He declared the dissolution of it, which 
he had previously jiroclaimed, to be null 
and void, and marked out the duties of the 
assembly exactly as it had itself compre- 
hended them to be. 

In April, 1434, the arrangement was 
cOmjileted. Council, emjieror, and Pope 
now worked in common for the reform 
of the Church ; but no progress was made 
in this direction, and Sigismund left the 
assembly dissatisfied. 



THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR SIGISMUND 


He had, however, done a great work in and the emperor’s hope of seeing his son-in- 
obtaining a settlement of the Bohemian law Albert chosen king of the Romans was 
question. The Hussite Icailer Procop not realised. Sigismund died on December 
accepted the invitation of the council to gth. 14 57, at Znaim. leaving no male issue, 
enter into negotiations, and the first con- At Basle, meantime, an earnest effort 
ference took place in May. 14.12, at Eger, was being made to reform the Church and 
Widely extended legal ]-)rotcction was the pajiacy. But the wielder of the papal 
granted to Hussites of all denominations, power, Eugene IV., was not present to 
and the permission to introduce motions „ take part in the work ; and this 

was also conceded. The de})utation finally B^slVand ^ bitter feeling among 

appeared at Basle in October, 1433, Procop „ the clergy against the papal 
also being a member. Discussions of im- absolutism, which could no 

mense length were now started, naturally longer be rc]>ressed by pacific means, 
without result. At last a dejnitation of The resolution of the council, which 
the council went with the Bohemians to abolished all the ])apal revenues derived 
Prague, and there drew up the terms of from the holders of offices, was due 
peace — the Compacts of Prague — which merely to this fact, azid Eugene naturally 
were accepted by the council and then refused to acknowledge it. But matters 
ratified by the Bohemian diet on November did not come to an open breach until the 
30th, 1433. Contests, indeed, were still Greek Church, thi eatcned by the Turkish 
threatening, for the different Hussite danger, made jirojiosals in order to effect 
factions began hostilities among them- once more a union with the Roman Church, 
selves, and took warlike measures against ThcPopewishedtodiscussthispointonly 
the town of Pilsen, which had remained in an Italian synod, and thus hoped to be 
true to the Catholic faith. But in this quit of the assembly at Basle. But the 
struggle the moderate nobles won the majority of the council decided to retain 
day, while the Taborites disappeared. Basle, and when Eugene for the second 
„ • • position in the East was time dissolved the council and convoked 

u ably changed by the a new one at Ferrara for the beginning 

death of King Wladislaus of of 1438, the ])rocccdings against him were 
on 1 ion Poland, toward the end of opened at Basle. When, however, it was 
May, 1434. There was no longer any fear generally known that a large number of 
of a political alliance of the Bohemians attendants at the council were actually 
with the Poles, even if Sigismund still in Ferrara, and after February, 1439, in 
regarded with distrust the growth of the Florence, the best men left the old 
Polish ])owcr and instigated the Teutonic mceting-]ilace of the council and espoused 
Ordertowarwithit. In the autumn of 1434, the papal party. On July 6th, 1439, the 
the emperor left the empire : in the summer union between the Romcans and the Greeks 
of 1435 there were interminable negotia- was sworn to in the Cathedral of Florence, 
tions over the administration of the Soon no one troubled himself further 
Compacts of Prague, and the terms on about the proceedings at Basle, least of 
which Sigismund was to be acknowledged all Pope Eugene, who had been deposed 
king in Bohemia. Without having come there. In the spring of 1443 the rest of 
to any real result, Sigismund entered the assembly moved from Basle in order 
Prague on August 23rd, 1436, after the to continue their session at Lausanne, 
compacts had been solemnly ])ublished and There the assembly was dissolved in 
the king had promised not to allow anyone 1449, after it had been forced to recognise 

to be forced to receive the communion in £ j r Nicholas V. the successor of 

both kinds. The disturbances, however, “ ° . Eugene. The German princes, 

still continued for a long lime, but did of 'Basle”'*' 1438, kept, on the whole, 

not any longer affect the empire, being “ in the background ; they 
restricted to Bohemia. did not wish again to interfere directly 

Sigismund, did not experience much in ecclesiastical questions. The “ Con- 
happiness either there or in the empire ; the cordat of Vienna” was pi'omulgated in 
proceedings in the council, events in the 1448 under Frederic III. By this the 
empire, and the threatened war against relations of the Curia to Germany were 

Burgundy, exhausted hun, while gout carefully fixed, but at the same time all 

tormented him. An imperial diet at Eger, the results were clearly annulled which the 

in the autumn of 1436, resulted in nothing, councils had accomplished for Germany. 
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FORTUNES OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA 
AND THE NEW TURKISH DANGER 


'T'HE German throne, which Sigismund he did above all in the Church question, 
left vacant by his death, seemed to which, owing to the council at Basle, 
the princes so little desirable that this time still violently agitated men’s minds. It 
no one sought it. The electors finally was due chiefly to his influence that the 
chose at Frankfort, in March, 1438. results of the council’s proceedings were 
according to the usual ceremony, Sigis- completely lost in Germany ; lor all that 
mund’s son-in-law, Albert of Austria, an , had been gained was ultimately 

excellent man, who at first hesitated to * abandoned in the Concordat 

accept their choice. The diet of Niirem- of Vienna. Since Frederic 

berg in 1438 established, as the fruit of “Pfor i^pionged to the poorer princes, 
the efforts for reform which Albert the rank of German king was of peculiar 
favoured, a public peace, which formed importance to him ; he could increase 
the foundation-stone of reform in the his family jiossessions by it. An op- 
empire, and only through the early death portunity for doing so was presented 
of Albert failed to have further results him at the very beginning of his reign, 
for the empire. It provided for a division when he was apj^ointed guardian both 
of the emjjire into six circles, which were of Albert’s posthumous son Ladislaus, 
to represent independent constitutional the heir of Hungary, Bohemia and 
bodies, and for a general imjrrovement in Austria, and also of the infant Sigismund 
the administration of justice and the of T3'rol. In Hungary, after long parl^' 
total suppression of feuds. Beyond this, disputes, John Hunyadi was chosen 
Death of not interpose in the governor in 1446 during the minority of 

Albert government of the empire, the king ; but Frederic kcj)t his ward 
of Austria internal disturbances to himself, together with the royal crown. 

in his hereditary' dominions. The Bohemians wished to have Frederic 
Bohemia and Hungary, and the growing himself as king, but he declined the crown, 
Turkish danger, claimed his entire and, in fact, ilid not wish to undertake 
pow'ers. On the way home, after a some- the regency for Ladislaus. Two adminis- 
what unsuccessful campaign against the trators, one a Catholic and the other a 
infidels, he died at the end of October, Utraquist, were now appointed ; but 
I 43 fl> before any reform worthy of mention Frederic refused to give up the king even 
in the empire can be recorded. to them. The internal disputes led finally 

The throne was once more vacant, and to the result that George of Potlicbrad 
no one aspired to it. The electors this time and Cunstatt, with the consent of Frederic, 
— contrary to the advice of his irrivate became sole administrator after 1452. 
secretary, Johann Gert — agreed upon And when Ladislaus died prematurely in 
Frederic, who, in common with his 1457, George Podiebrad was chosen king of 
brother, possessed Styria, Carinthia, and Bohemia on March 2nd, 1458. 

Carniola. He was with difficulty induced . ** "*?* In Hungary in the same year 

to accept the duties of sovereign. His Flimyadi's son, Matthias Cor- 

character was little adajrted to these ungary elected king. In 

duties ; indecision was joined to dislike Austria, the third of Ladislaus’s hereditarj’ 

of military undertakings. It was there- dominions, where for a long time, in con- 
fore an easy task for a man of powerful sequence of an open insurrection of the 
intellect like .dineas Sylvius, subsequently nobility of the country against Frederic, 
Pope Pius 11 . , to guide the policy of the Ulrich von Eitzing, a powerful noble, 
emperor according to his view's, and this had held the government, Frederic’s 
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brother Albert now governed, while Sigis- archbishop in his stead. Since Dietrich 
mund himself had ruled in Tyrol since gave way reluctantly and found support 
1^46. from his ally the palsgrave, a bloody war 

Before these unfortunate events in his ensued, in the course of which Adolf 
own house the new king liad been crowned conquered, and the town of Mainz, which 
at Aix-la-rhapcl!c in jiine, 1442. Pope stood by Dietrich, lost its position as a 
Eugene, before the resolution of the Con- free city of the empire on Octobei 27th, 
cordat of Vienna, had ]iromised the king that 1462. At the same time the imperial town 
he would crown him emjieror, and would Donauworth was threatened by Lewis of 
provide funds tor the expedition to Rome Bavaria-Landschut ; the king, therefore, 
in the event of liis showing himself amen- suspended the ban over him and en- 
able to his views. But the journey to triisted Albert Achilles with his ]-)unish- 

ment. Lewis had allies 
in the emperor’s brother, 
the Bohemian king, and 
Frederic the palsgrave ; 
twenty-four cities of the 
em])ire, which feared for 
their own existence, op- 
posed them. But the 
Brandenburger was de- 
feated on July iq, 1462, 
by the Wittelsbacher at 
Giengen, and in 1463 a 
jieace was made there. 

In Austria the strained 
relations between the 
king and his brother 
Albert continued. The 
latter roused the city of 
Vienna to open insurrec- 
tion against Frederic. 
When at last the 
Bohemian king came to 
his help, a peace was 
concluded between the 
brothers at the end of 
1462 ; but only Albert’s 
death in December, 1463, 
prevented a renewal of 
the fraternal war. 

In Bohemia the reli- 
gious controversies were 
heated. George 


Italy took place only in 
1452. just when the Aus- 
trians had risen against 
the royal guarilian. and 
on -March iq. 1452, the 
last solemn im]ierial coro- 
nation of a German king 
was celebrated at Rome. 

Frederic ilid not appear 
personally in the imjjerial 
diets, but willingly let 
himself be re]>resented 
by jlvncas Sylvius- and 
the ])rinces aiqieared 
thc'c in cuvves]iondingly 
small numbers. ^lean- 
while. bitter feuds in- 
volving u n s )U' a k a 1) 1 e 
devastation of the coun- 
try raged in the Weltin 
territories lietween the 
brothers Frederic and 
William, and in Fran- 
conia between Albert 
Achilles and the iiu])erial 
city of Xtireinberg and 
the strong boilv of su])- 
porters on both sides 
as well as between 
the Rhenish jirinces. 
Frederic did not once 



THE EMPEROR FREDERIC III. 

make the feeblest effort Called to be emperor in inn the reign of 

j ai j Frederic III. covered a difficult period, and ^ 

to ])reserve Iho Iran- thus, though he was fond of peace, he had Podiebrad owecl his King- 

quillitvofllieland. to the Utraquisi 

Archbishop Dietrich of Fn>m tin- statue at inusbru^k party, and, after he 

^fainz and Frederic of the Palatinate, who had been recognised in his dignity bj? 
had hitherto been opponents, now united emperor and Pope, he had always a foe 
anil set about the deiiosition of the king, which, on account of his religious attitude, 
(■eorge Podiebrad was to succeed him, refused to acknowledge him and do 
since he seemed most adapted to support homage — the town of Breslau, which 
the anti-papal efforts of the archbishop, belonged to his realm. The inhabitants 
But the op]3osition of the other electors, were at last, in 1459, induced by the 
especially Frederic of Brandenburg, pre- mediation of the Pope to promise that they 
vented the execution of the plan. Die- would do homage to the king in three 
trich of Mainz was finally worsted in his years. Pope Pius II. (1458-1464) was 
struggle with the Pope ; he was deposed indignant at the little attention which 
and Count Adolf of Nassau nominated King George paid to his favourite scheme, 
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FREDERIC III, receiving HIS BRIDE, ELEANOR OF PORTUGAL, AT SIENA 


From tiio fresco Pinluria.hio in the Library of the Cathedra] at Siena 
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the war with Turket', and began a war 
against the Bohemian Utraquists, while 
he declared the compacts to be void and 
took Breslau under his especial protection 
against George. The latter, on the other 
hand, was driven by the harsh procedure 
of the Po]5c to estrange himself more than 
ever from the Catholics. Pius II. died in 
. August 14(14, but his succes- 

CiaimaMs jp continued still 

more firmly the policy of his 
o o emia predecessor in the Bohemian 
question. He released the subjects from 
their oath of allegiance, deposed the king, 
and jircached the crusade against the 
Bohemian heretics. In the civil war 
George himself was victorious over the 
Hungarian king. Matthias Corvinus. He 
did not, up to his death in 1471, renounce 
tire Hohemian throne. He had chosen 
his successor — the youth- 
ful son ol the Polish king 
Ladislaus, Imt he had to 
fight for his throne against 
the claims of King Matthias 
of Hungary. The war lasted ' 
seven years, Poland kept ■ 
true to llohemia. but Hun- 
gary found supporters in 
Silesia, and esirecially in the 
town of Breslau. In the 
Peace of 1478 Ladislaus was 
oliligcd to cede .Aforavia, 

Silesia, and Lausitz to 
Ufatthias. 

Matthias Corvinus ol Hun- ThcUiirdsonofFrederici., Elector of the chosen administrator, 

gary had also to fight with the ipaun^ Hermann von Hesse. Since 

n.m])eror t'rederic. At tlic and ongraged in successful wars the whole country, and 

very outset of his rule, in with Mecklenburg and Pomerania, especially tllC toWllS, SUp- 
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Vienna itself fell into the hands of 
the Hungarian in 1485, and Frederic 
was compelled to ask the help of the 
empire. It was only in the diet of 
Nuremberg in 1487 that the princes 
agreed to send help, and in fact a small 
army was collected under the command 
of Duke Albert of Saxony. A treaty 
was concluded by which Matthias retained 
all conquests until full compensation was 
given, which Frederic was absolutely 
unable to do. Fortunately, Matthias 
died in 14QO, and thus released the em- 
peror from his unpleasant jrosition. 

On the western frontier of Germane- 
a new danger was threatening from 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy. It was a 
natural consequence of the feebleness ol 
the German king that Charles the Bold 
caused the greatest uneasiness in the parts 
of the German Empire ad- 
jacent to his land ; he harl, 
indeed, little to fear from the 
empire. The district of elec- 
toral Cologne seemed mostly 
endangered, and the emjieror 
was disposed to begin an 
imperial war there against 
Charles. Archbishop Rupert, 
little beloved by his subjects, 
had been deprived of his office 
by the Pojje, but naturalh’ 
did not wish to resign the 
archbishopric, or, above all. 
to recognise the authority 


1458. one ])arly had chosen the emperor 
as riv.'d king. Frederic was finally 
compelled to renounce the crown, and 
to content himself with the prospect 
of acquiring it in the event of Matthias 
dying without issue. But while Mat- 
thias was fighting with Ladislaus for 
the Bohemian ciown, Frederic provoked 
him by investing Ladislaus with the 
electoral vole and Bohemia, and an 
invasion of Austria by the Hungarian 
king was the result. 

In order to free himself, Frederic was 
obliged to invest the latter with Bohemia 
and pay a large indemnity. But 
Matthias came again with an army, and 
this time remained for many years, since 
Frederic wished to place the Archbishop 
of Graz, who had been exiled by him, 
on the archiepiscopal throne of Salzburg. 
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ported Hermann, he had no other recourse 
than to appeal to the Burgundian for 
help. Charles gladly complied, and began, 
in the summer of 1474, the siege of the 
strong archiepiscopal town of Neuss. He 
met, however, with unexpected resistance, 
and had to invest the town for ten months. 
A strong imperial army appeared in the 
_ . spring of 1475 under the com- 

mand of the Margrave Albert 
Achilles of Brandenburg; 
o euss Charles abandoned the siege 
and retired to Burgundy. He declined 
any further support of Rupert, and the 
administrator Hermann became Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. 

While the possessions of the house of 
Hapsburg in Bohemia and Hungary, and 
even in Austria, were shrinking, and the 
incapable. King Frederic hardly made 
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any attempt to maintain for himself and But in Februrary, 1488, Muximilian 
his house their proper power in the himself was taken prisoner at Bruges, 
German cast, his son Maximilian, with and kept prisoner nearly four months, 
youthful energy, was taking a prominent Since public opinion in the other pro- 
part in the relations with Burgundy on the vinces sided with Maximilian, and the 
western frontier. In his whole character emperor also was approaching with an 

a coin])lctc contrast to his father, eloquent imperial army from Cologne, to the relief 
and liberal, endowed with the most varied of his son, he was at last liberated, 
interests, he became the idol when he had promised the appointment 
Maximilian people, and lived long of the required council of regency and the 

the Idol of memory of the masses withdrawal of the foreign soldiers. These 

his People ,, Knights.” iiromises were, however, disregarded after 

Indeed, his personality cannot be better his liberation, and the imperial army, now 
characterised than as the embodiment of under the leadership of Duke Albert of 
chivalry. His marriage with Mary of Saxony, advanced to besiege Ghent, which 
Burgundy had been re])eatedl\- the subject it took in the autumn of 1489. From this 

I of diplomatic relations between Frederic time Maximilian was really master in the 
a.nd Charles the Bold. But when the lands he had inherited. He had won for 
latter died, and Mary was actually left his house by the acquisition of Burgundy 
heiress of her father’s dominions, the the territory which ensured the Hapsburg 
marriage of the heiress, aged twenty ascendancy in the sixteenth century, 
years, with Maximilian, who was a year The inactivity of Frederic, which had 
younger, was soon celebrated at Ghent in been deeply felt by the princes, and had 
August, 1477. since 1462 suggested the thought of his 

Louis had already begun the war against deposition, led men once more to entertain 
Burgundy, and internal disorders were such ideas, as Maximilian by his acquisi- 
rife, esjiecially in the towns of Bruges and tion of Burgundj' attracted the attention 
Brussels. The first task, therefore, of the . of all. Against the will of his 
new ruler was to subdue, his land by force father, chiefly at the instigation 

of arms. Fortune favoured him ; he “ of Bishop Berthold of Mainz, 

defeated the French on August 17th, 1479, * he was chosen king of the 

at Guiiicgalte, and was then able to regard Romans in February, i486, and crowned 
himself as lord of the country. at Aix-la-Chapclle in May. Since 1489, 

Two children, Philip and Margaret, were when the possession of Burgundy was 
born of the marriage with Mary, and when assured, Maximilian had become the jiillar 
the duchess died in 14S2, Philip, then four of the house of Hapsburg. Sigismund of 
years old, was the heir of her dominions. Tyrol renounced his lordship in his favour 
Maximilian was recognised indeed in the in 1490 ; and after the death of Matthias, 
north as guardian of the boy, but the town king of Hungary, Maximilian reconquered 
of Ghent got Philip into its power, and Austria and enforced the old claims of the 


Flanders, Holland, and Brabant formed 
an alliance with France. An understand- 
ing with France was finally brought about, 
without further lighting, by the Peace of 
Arras at the end of 1482, according to 
which a ]iart of the Burgundian kingdom 
was restored to France, and the marriage of 
. Alargaret, a child of two j-ears, 
. ^ with the Dauphin Charles was 

wuh Fr , arranged. But Flanders still 
With France sympathy with 

France, with which Maximilian had diffi- 
culty in contending. First and foremost, 
the province demanded an independent 
administration under a council of regency 
— that is, a government by states. Not 
until the conquest of Sluys in 1485 did 
Bruges and Ghent acknowledge the guar- 
dianship of Maximilian. 


Hajssburgs to the crown of Hungary. He 
acknowledged in 1491 Ladislaus, who was 
disjuiting the crown with his brother John 
Albert, as king of Bohemia, but oblained 
on his side recognition of his own claims 
to succeed to Bohemia and Hungary in 
the event of the new king dying childless. 

The Emperor Frederic had also promoted 
a new alliance in the summer of i486, with 
the object of securing the Hapsburg power 
against the Wittelsbachs in South Ger- 
many. In February, 1488, the so-called 
“ Swabian League ” was founded at Ess- 
lingen, which united princes, towns, and 
nobles, and was able to place a strong 
armed force in the field. Since the chief 
aim of the league was to conquer the too 
powerful Wittelsbachs, it amounted to a 
very decided protection of the Hapsburg 
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interests, which it actually afforded in the gulf between the two confessions could 
sixteenth century. not be bridged over. Pope Eugene IV. 

When the Emperor Frederic died, on now took up the matter, and ordered a 
August iqth, 1493, his house held a position Crusade to be preached in the West. The 
totally different from that occupied at Prince of Transylvania, John Hunyadi, 
the outset of his reign. This was in no had conquered Turkish armies superior in 
way due to his action. Maximilian, on numl^ers at Belgrade in r44i and in 1442 at 
the contrary, had helped to realise this Maros-Szent-Imre and at the Iron Gates ; 
object in latter years, especially since he c •, . the Turk was not, therefore, 
proved himself a general. Owing to his _ ® & invincible. The next year the 

family possessions, it was possible for him, Ye»r»'Truce prince led a large army, 

although chosen in order to support the in which all the nations on the 

empire, to influence the destinies of the Danube immediately eoncerned were re- 
nation more decisively than any king for presented, as far as the Balkans. In 
many years. every part of the VT'st , men were jjrofcssing 

The political events of Germany in the their readiness to share in the coming 
fifteenth century were not only determined campaign, when in the summer of 1444 
by the ordinary forces which had worked the Sultan Murad concluded a truce for 
together for centuries, but an external ten years with King Eadislaus of Poland 
power gained decisive influence over the and Hungary, in which the advantage 
destiny of the European West, which it distinctly was on the side of Hungary, 
filled with a nameless dread. This was War was hopeless without the partieij^a- 
the Turkish Empire, which arose on tion of Hungary. Nevertheless, at the 
the Lower Danube in the place of the instigation of Cardinal Julian, hostilities 
self-contented Byzantium, and thence were again begun ; even Ladislaus was 
penetrated into the sphere of German persuaded to take i)art in them. . This 
interests. The circumstance that here a time a fleet was to co-operate with the 
Success non-Christian foe was in the land army. However, the Hungarian 
o^TurUsh turned this rivalry into a army alone met Murad — Genoese shijjs 
Invasions ^'^^'Sious question. The whole had been briljed to transport the enemy 
idea of Crusades, therefore, re- across the Bos])horus — and a battle was 
vived, although the measures taken in fought at Warna on November lolh, 
carrying out the idea were far from corre- 1444. Ladislaus was slain, and the whole 
spending to those of the twelfth century. Hungarian army turned to flight. Hun- 
As far back as 1396, Western Europe yadi was also defeated by Murad in a 
had advanced in arms to check the bloody battle on the Amselfeld, near 
torrent of the Turkish invasion. On this Cossowa in Servia on October I7-I9th, 
occasion, the Turk was completely vie- 1448. 

torious. But the devastating onslaught When Murad died, in 1451, his son 
of Tanierlane and his IMoiigols from Mohammed II. Bujuk (1451-1481) suc- 
the East was more effective in stajdng cceded. He was firmly resolved to sweep 
for the time the progress of the Ottomans away entirely the decayed Byzantine 
in the West. Empire and to make Constantinople his 

But in the time of Sultan Murad II. capital. The Emperor Constantine would 
(1421-1451), on the breaking up of the not consent fo surrender, and so the siege 
Byzantine empire into separate states, the of his capital was begun in autumn, 1452. 
ultimate victory of the Turkish jiower must There was no prospect of help from the 
have seemed certain to the intelligent ob- _. . West, although the emperor 

server. Only the West could bring help in formed an alliance with Pope 

this case. Albert II. made the attempt in q* f .• 1 Nicholas V. ; for among the 

1439, but lost his life in the campaign. ® Greeks particularly the people 

So long, indeed, as the schism in the were most bitterly opposed to a union with 
Church lasted, there could be no idea of the Roman Church. The sultan, with an 
a serious warlike expedition of Roman enormous host, invested the city, which 
Catholic Christianity against the un- could muster only an insufficient garrison, 
believers in support of •Greek Byzantium. No substantial help was sent to the em- 
At this juncture, therefore, in 1439, the peror, except by the republic of Genoa, 
union of the two Churches at Ferrara was whose shijis were really far sujierior to 
announced, but only on paper, for the the Turkish fleet. Constantinople finally 
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itie drawing' liy (*. Croltct 

fell before lire assault of the Turks on eecded in driving back the sultan’s ann_\ 
May 2f)th, 145,-,. The Emperor Con- and in winning rich booty, especially the 
slaiitine was slain in battle, and the siege artillery. Unfortunately, John tiuii- 
Christians were mostly massacred : the yadi, the only man hitherto who had 
survivors were sold into slavery, and the offered serious resistance to the enemy, 
town was ]>illagcil. Jlohammed did not died a few days later — on August nth, 
permit the buildings to be injured, for he 1456 — of 'the jdague. But Mohammed’s 
wished to reside in the city at once. He lust for conquest was temporarily diverted 
provided a ])op\datiou for it by forced by various insurrections of conquered 
immigration from Asia Jlinor. and the tribes. With 'Venice .alone, on account of 
translormation of " St. Sofia ” into a the possessions of the Republic in Greece, 
mosque announced to the world that Islam he waged war tor more than fifteen years, 
had made its entry into the city on the only to appear soon after the peace of 1479 
Bosphorus. in Italy, where he occupied Otranto. On 

The terrible new.s of the fall of Constan- his death, in May, 1481, the Ottomans 
tino]ile s]iri-ad with ra])idity through were obliged to abandon this base of 
Euro])e. In vain the Popes Nicholas, operations. 

Cali.xtus, and Pius If. tried by assiduous Smaller inroads into the Austrian 
preaching <.)1 war to stir up Christen- domains and Hungary had also been 
dom to a Crusade against the dread foes made at this time, but the empire had 
of Christianity. Although no secular ruler taken no steps against them. In fact the 
except Hunyadi prepared himself for princes saw in the incursions of the Turks 
resistance, an enthusiastic crowd, com- only a danger for the hereditary lands of 
posed of every section of the population, the Emperor Frederic. He himself un- 
streamed to the standard of the Cross, derstood only too clearly that this was 
and, led by John Capistrano, a zealous imminent. He had summoned an imperial 
preacher of war, defended Belgrade, to diet to Regensburg on the news of the fall 
the siege of which Mohammed had of Constantinople in order to organise a 
ad^'anced in 1456. They actually sue- crusade against the Turks. The decree 
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was there deferred to a later date. The 
princes at Frankfort did. indeed, promise 
to send 10,000 cavalry and 30,000 in- 
fantry, but nothing was done. Pius II. 
took all imaginable trouble, and sum- 
moned a meeting of the princes to Mantua 
in 1459 in order to discuss the question of 
a Crusade. The princes did not appear 
in person, but only their rei)resentatives. 
He then sent Cardinal Bessarion to 
Germany in order to work upon the princes, 
but fruitlessly. 

In the diets of 1466 and 1467 there was 
again much talk about a war with the 
Turks, but no results followed. No pro- 
gress was made until the diet of Regens- 
burg, in 1471, which was attended by the 
emperor himself, and was otherwise well 
represented. The emjieror asked for 10,000 
men at once to guard the frontiers of 
his hereditary lands, and the princes were 
willing to grant them ; only the towns op- 
posed it. After a discussion on the 
method of starting a great exjiedition in 
the next year the matter was allowed to 
drop. In spite of all speeches and resolu- 
tions, no sort of action was taken against 


the enemy of Christendom. The result 
was similar in 1474, when the diet of Augs- 
burg was expressly summoned for this 
purpose. Bajazet II., son of Mohammed 
II., who died in 1481, was, as it happened, 
less warlike than his father, and allowed 
the much-exhausted border-lands some 
respite. His successor, Selim (1513-1520), 
had also more to do in the east, and 
could think less about inroads into 
Germany. The danger nevertheless ex- 
isted for the German emj)ire, and became 
greater than ever under Suleiman, who 
appeared before Vienna in 1529. 

In the sixteenth century a war might 
really have been better undertaken, since 
a “ Turk tax ” was available, which, al- 
though it was not paid with punctuality or 
completeness, still placed certain means 
at the disposal of the empire. In any 
case, the concession of that property ta.x of 
ten per cent, was a fundamental acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the states that the 
war against the infitlels was the duty of 
the German Empire and people, and not 
merely the concern of the neighbouring 
princes and their territories. 







THE EXTERIOR WALLS AND BATTLEMENTS OF A GERMAN TOWN IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 



GERMAN TOWNS AND TERRITORIES 

THE ORIGINS OF THE PRINCIPALITIES AND 
THEIR RELATIONS TO THE IMPERIAL POWER 


•^HE imperial power in the early Middle 
^ Ages, although amjily provided with 
economic means and represented by great 
personalities, had very few duties to 
perform in comparison with the tasks of 
the modern state. I'he administration of 
justice and the maintenance of peace at 
home, the full exercise of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction and the protection of the 
borders of the empire from external foes, 
comprised almost all its official duties. 

In principle, even in the fourteenth 
century, these were still the spheres where 
the royal power was felt, but in every 
res])ect the prerogatives as well as the 
powers of the empire had diminished. At 
the ])eriod when natural jDroducts were the 
medium of e.xchange, the German king of 
the time was the greatest landowner, the 
richest man in the empire. Even if the 
imperial estates and the profitable rights 
, had not diminished, the empire, 
^erm^y s ^ introduction of coined 

money as the medium of ex- 
change in the twelftli century 
— a system from which any advantages 
gained by the royal power must have 
been due chiefly to privileges of coinage 
and taxation — would not have been able 
to maintain its more prominent position 
as regards the other powers. 

But now during the interregnum the 
property and jirivilegcs of the emjhre had 
been lost to the crown through reckless 
gilts and wholesale pawming, so that the 
imperial ' power jwssessed only slender 
means. It could not be supposed tliat 
the new economic development would be 
sensibly influenced by the empire. All 
that actually was done in that respect was 
the work of the two younger constitu- 
tional organisations, the territories and 
the towns. Both of these represented the 
standard economic units of the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth centuries, and 
on their side followed out that which in 


First Coined 
Money 


modern times is called an economic ]iolicy. 
An hereditary monarchy existed in France 
and England. There were a family suc- 
cession and well-defined crown lands, of 
which the extent, in France particularly, 
was steadily increasing. The number of in- 
„ _ dependent princes and counts 

„ . as vassals of the crown ap- 

p . c preciably diminishea in both 

countries. Ifafiefafterits con- 
version to the crown was granted afresh, 
it was usually conferred on a member of the 
royal house, and so strengthened still more 
the royal influence. The conditions were 
quite different in Germany, the electoral 
empire. The princely electors were 
anxious to hinder the formation of a firm 
imperial constitution which would bar 
the expansion of their own territorial 
power. It could be only to the advantage 
of the electors if they chose an unenergetic 
emperor, and as a reward for their vote 
repaid themselves out of the imperial 
possessions. The emperor on his part 
endeavoured to build ujj the territorial 
power of his own house. The imperial 
crown was a great factor in this terri- 
torial aggrandisement. The Luxemburgs 
as well as the Hapsburgs realised this, 
and both strove earnestly for imjierial 
sway. In this struggle the Hapsburgs 
succeeded by right of survivorship. 

The Roman imperial crown had lost its 
sjilendour after the interregnum. All 
German kings had, it is true, thought it an 
honour to cross the Alps and have them- 
„ selves crowned in Rome. But 

r'l * a expeditions to Rome 

Romeo Crown Y®"® Calculated to pro- 

duce flattering impressions, 
even if they did not all turn out so lament- 
ably as that of Rupert, in 1401-1402. The 
empty glory of the imperial crown had 
gradually died away. Charles V. was the 
last German king who wished to be 
crowned Roman Emjicror. The kings after 
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him assumed the imperial title imme- 
diately on their election, and concealed by 
the brilliancy ot the name the paltry 
value ot German majesty- 

As on the one side the royal preroga- 
tives, coinage, customs, safe-conducts, pro- 
tection of Jews, mining and salt mono- 
polies, courts, etc., were transferred to the 
wj c I. territorial princes, so extern- 
Wide SirctcK empire lost in 

of Germany s Everywhere large 

ominions were detached on the 

frontiers and became independent, or 
actually fell to the neighbouring states. 
The im])erial dominions stretched nomin- 
b ally westward as far as Flanders and Bur- 
I gundy and the Rhone land, southward to 
IJpjier Italy, and eastward as far as the 
borders of Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland. 
The eastern countries themselves contin- 
ually formed closer relations with the em- 
pire. They were indeed governed partly, 
in theory at least, by the German ruler, but 
they did not become real members of the 
em]hre. In the west the imjrerial do- 
minions were actually diminished. Charles 
IV. had, in 13O5, received the crown of 
B.tirgundy at Arles ; but as compensation 
to the French dauphin, for having re- 
nounced his claim on Mary, heiress to the 
throne of Hungarr, and to avoid the 
double papal election, he conferred on 
that prince the vicariate of the empire in 
Burgundy. 

The reversion of Burgundy to France 
was thus settled. The course of affairs 
in the north-west was similar. When, 
after the founding of the new Burgundian 
])ower in i.lbj, Flanders was allied to 
Burgundy by the marriage of the heir with 
the heiress, Margaret, in 1384, it withdrew 
cpiietly from its dependence on the empire, 
and the Flemish towns ceased to be 
members of the Hanseatic League. 

Switzerland also became independent, 
for the Hapsburgs, who struggled to build 
up their sovereignty there, were compelled 
B . to \'icid to the confederation 

Asserts its burghers and free 

Independenee Peasants. An imperial anny 
made an ineffectual appearance 
before Zurich in 1354. The peace of the 
next year clearly implied the expulsion of 
the Hajisburgs from their old possessions. 
When, then, the towns of Swabia, in 1358. 
formed an alliance with Berne, Zurich, 
Zug, Solothurn. Miilhausen, and even with 
the Hapsburg town of Sempach, the 
struggle of the Hapsburgs to protect their 
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last rights was inevitable. Leopold of 
Austria advanced with an army of knights, 
but was completely defeated in 1386 at 
Sempach by the “ peasants.” The per- 
manence and the strength of the confedera- 
tion were thus secured. The battle of 
Naefels, in 1388, had equally unfavourable 
results for Leopold’s sons. 

In the peace of 1389 the house of Haps- 
burg had to renounce its rights of territorial 
sovereignty, especially its jurisdiction over 
Lucerne, Zug, and Glarus. The con- 
federates, however, renewed their league : 
Solothurn joined it, and the “ Sempach 
Letter,’' in 1393, became the starting- 
point for the later development of Switzer- 
land. The threatening territorial sove- 
reignty was shaken off, but the empire 
lacked the power to enforce its rights. 

The free united Swiss communities from 
the end of the fourteenth centuiy were 
quite independent. They did not share 
politically any more in the common 
destinies of Germany, but in the sphere of 
intellectual life the connection became 
more marked. Basle especially became a 
seminary of German humanism and a 
centre of the artistically complete German 
printing trade. The renewed 
Maximilian ^^^^^ipts of the Emperor Maxi- 
Failed milian to maintain the alliance 
of themountain country with the 
empire miscarried. After an unsuccessful 
struggle he was compelled to consent, 
in 1499, the liberation of Switzerland 
from imperial taxation and jurisdiction. 
Thus the nominal connection with the 
empire was dissolved. For the future the 
confederates were designated with the 
distinguishing name “ Kinsmen of the 
Empire,” until the Peace of Westphalia, 
in 1648. fully recognised the confederation 
as an independent constitutional organi- 
sation outside the empire. 

Within Germany itself the imiierial 
power had a very varied influence. In 
the South German districts, where large 
imperial towns lay close togetlier, where 
there was a large number of knights of the 
empire, its importance was distinctly more 
felt than in the plain of North Germany. 
The imperial power had never found 
there, even in previous centuries, support 
so firm as in the south. With the 
increasing importance of the trade on the 
German coast, a separate confederation 
of the towns, the Hanseatic League, 
governed the political life. This started 
wth an association of German merchants 
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for the protection of their common 
interests in foreign countries ; but after 
the beginning of the fourteenth century 
this association acquired even at home the 
admitted headship in politics. 

A similar position to that of the Han- 
seatic League in the north was held by 
the Teutonic Order in the north-east. It 
had inserted itself between the Poles, 
Lithuanians, and Russians, and had cut 
them off from communication with the sea. 
The land of the order on the Baltic became 
an important outpost of Germany. Up 
to the battle of Tannenberg, in 1410, so 
momentous for the constitution of the 
order, ninety-three German towns and 
1,400 villages were founded there. Dantzig, 
the most important place in the country, 
belonged to the Hanseatic League, and 
was a rival of Liibeck. But the constitu- 
tion of the order existed only for Germany, 
not for the German Empire ; it formed 
a separate body, and in the end helped to 
support the power of the Brandenburg 
Hohenzollerns. 

In the heart of the emjiire the districts 
which as yet saw no sovereign over them 
were anything but supports of the imperial 
_ . power. The imperial towns 

ecay ag their taxes, and in other 

the Em ire '"^spects occasionally entered 
into nearer relations with the 
emperor, as when a diet was held within 
their walls. Some, however, were freed 
from the regular yearly taxation, and were 
therefore styled " free ” towns. And 
where tracts of land, now fairly numerous, 
remained without a lord, this signified 
absolute indejiendence. It was far less 
possible in their case to bring them under 
the imperial taxation than in the case of 
the princes, who on their side, sometimes at 
least, had a keen interest in the aggrandise- 
ment of the empire. The strength of the 
imperial power thus varied much in different 
parts of the empire, and found a correspond- 
ing expression in the services rendered to 
the empire by the separate districts. 

Rudolph 1 . and Albert 1 . devoted 
much pains towards putting the decaying 
revenues of the empire once more on 
a better basis, but they were not far- 
sighted enough to make the commercial 
aspirations, which were the foundation of 
the new economic conditions, profitable to 
the imperial coffers. They contented 
themselves with a reorganisation of the 
governorships in the imperial provinces 
and of the imperial exchequer, which. 


together with the fixed taxes imposed on 
the imperial towns according to the 
agreement, represented the actu^ revenues 
of the empire in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. 

The work done bj’ the imperial power in 
its own peculiar sphere, the maintenance 
of peace in the country, corresponded in 
. . , fact to its resources. Quite 

^ace * ajiart from the fact that no im- 
Edicts perial executive existed capable 
of ])unishing offenders against 
the order for general peace, there are no 
more instances of an “ Im])erial Peace,” that 
is, a penal enactment, ]mblished for only a 
definite period against disturbers of public 
order, and enforcealile throughout the 
whole empire. The imiierial peace edicts 
from the time of Rudolph to Henry VII. 
were practically renewals of the “ Public 
Peace ” of Mainz in 1235. 

After Lewis of Bavaria, even these re- 
newals fell into disuse, and only on the 
important law of Albert IL, in 1438, revived 
thcold thought of peace for the whole emjiire. 
Ordinarily provincial jreace edicts were 
issued, and show to what extent on the most 
essential point the conception of empire 
had given way to that of territory. King 
Wencc-slaus, or Wenzel, in 1383 once more 
attempted an “Imperial Peace,” but could 
not carry it out, for he failed to break ujrthe 
existing confederations of the towns. 

Now, when the empire could not enforce 
its power, another path was taken in order 
to secure the necessary ])eacc, especially 
in the interests of the towns. The towns 
concluded “ unions ” — that is, leagues, for 
a definite jreriod — and jrledged themselves 
to make common cause against anyone 
who should disturl) the jreacc of one of the 
members. Princes were occasionally 
])arties to such leagues, among which that 
concluded between the Rhenish and Swa- 
bian towns in 13S1 stands foremost. As 
earl}' as 1331 the Public Peace of Ulm 
included, in addition to twenty-two im- 
perial towns in Swabia, the 
lords of Lmirer Bavaria and 
o e own as well as the 

engues Bishop of Augsburg. The 
Golden Bull had expressly permitted the 
unions for the maintenance of the public 
peace, while it forbade all coalitions for 
other purposes, and had thus proclaimed 
that the empire for its part was no 
longer able to secure the tranquillity of 
the land. A number of peace edicts 
were issued in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
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centuries, and a series of unions formed 
for the preservation of peace until the 
“ Perpetual Public Peace ” of the imperial 
diet at Worms in 1495 forbade as a 
fundamental principle every feud and all 
recourse to self-defence. This was, of 
course, ]')ossible only at a time when the 
territorial lords had mostly acquired 
.1. sufficient strength to punish 
Where t e rebellious nobles unaided, and 
Emperor was energetic interferenceof the 
Supreme imperial power was no longer 
necessary. The emjieror was supreme 
judge. The counts and all other authorities 
judgcfl only in his name, and in every 
place wliere the king appeared the court 
was open to him. This, in principle, was the 
case even in the later lliddle Ages ; but the 
“ counties ” had long become hereditary, 
and their holders had acquired various 
other powers, so that they were mostly pre- 
sent as territorial lords. Aulic privileges 
had long since infringed the old constitu- 
tion of the tribunals, and the king had 
only little left of his sovereign jurisdiction. 

Although he had from the first the 
right of “ evocation,” in virtue of which 
he could at jilcasure give judgment in 
any matter not yet legalh' decided, yet 
he was obliged com])aratively soon to 
renounce this claim as regards individual 
])rinces. The Golden Bull of i35() made 
the privilege “ de non evocando ” the 
legal right of all electors ; and in 1487 
the royal prerogative of “ evocation ” was 
universally abolished. 

The old constitution of the courts had 
])resupposcd a free iicojile ; but freemen in 
large numbers were found only in West- 
])halia. and there the royal courts, called 
“ Vehmgerichte ” (” Vehmic tribunals ”), 
for the trial of crimes existed practically 
unchanged. They were courts of freemen 
to try freemen under the presidency of the 
count. But since in the greatest part of 
the empire nothing was known of freemen 
and the count’s court, the condition of 
The Wise ^^'cstphalia seemed to 

Action of contemporaries a remarkable 
Charles” IV =^oomaly. Charles IV. wisely, 
■ in the public interests, made 
full use of this remnant of Germanic 
jurisprudence in the Public Peace for 
Westphalia of 1371, since he entrusted his 
administration to these Vehmic tribunals, 
and by so doing contributed greatly to the 
respect, or rather superstitious fear, with 
which they were everywhere regarded. 
Their constitution was such that in the 
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circuit a judge nominated by the king with 
seven free jurors from the “free seat” held 
a court always in the open air and by broad 
datdight. According as others than the 
jurors might or might not be present, the 
matter was called “public ” or “secret.” 
The extreme penalty was death by hanging, 
carried out immediately if the accused 
was present; or, if he did not appear, 
wherever he was met by three free jurors. 

The result of this jurisdiction was 
in the fourteenth century thoroughly 
beneficial, since grave defects in the 
criminal law were thus remedied. In the 
next century the Vehmic tribunals certainly 
degenerated ; the diet at Niircmln rg in 
1431, and the reforms of Frederic III. in 
1442, were forced to take measures against 
the encroachments of the “ secret tri- 
bunals.” Gradually, therefore, they for- 
feited their importance. 

The need of a complete body of law for 
the empire as a whole was then keenh' felt. 
The im]ierial towns and the country' dis- 
tricts still belonging to the empire seemed 
to be almost independent constitutional 
bodies. The person of the emperor was 
usually unknown to the jieoplc, and no 
„ , proper representation of the 

•‘I)^^r”wa ” existed. There 

s- if’/ '' was, in fact, in the imperial 
chancery no register of the 
constituent members of the empire. Not 
a single list of the towns and princes was 
forthcoming, when in 1422 ])rei)arations 
had to be made in hot haste by the cm))ire 
for the “ daily war ” in Bohemia. The 
town of Diiren, which from 1242 had been 
])ledged to the count and subscciuent 
duke of Juliers, and had long regarded 
itself, in fact, as a provincial town, was 
after 1578 rej^eatedly summoned to the 
imperial diets, and called upon to pay the 
Turks’ tax. The chancery was actually 
unjirovided with any proofs by which it 
might reconcile asserted privileges and 
actual facts. 

The want of an imperial executive ma- 
chinery was not less bitterly felt. Anyone 
who obtained a legal title Iry the imperial 
law had usually to fight for it first. Even 
if the ban of the empire had been pub- 
lished, there were no means of executing it. 
When, for example, Charles IV. pledged 
the imperial town of Weil to Count Eber- 
hardof Wiirttemberg, it joined the Swabian 
League, existing since 1376, and the 
emperor suspended the ban over the four- 
teen towns. Eberhard wished to fight for 
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his claim to the town of Weil ; but his son 
was completely defeated by the towns at 
Reutlingen in 1377, ^-ud the emperor found 
himself comjjelJcd to retract the ban and 
to cancel the pledge. The towns had in 
this case conquered the imperial authority 
and the princely sovereignty. 

Where the empire wished to exact penal- 
ties it was dependent on the goodwill and 
the contingent means of the states of the 
empire charged svith the executive. In the 
sixteenth century, when the division into 
circles already existed and considerably 
facilitated matters, an imperial e.xeciitive 
system was arranged in 1555 ; but it came 
too late, for all jiolitical power had already 
passed into the hands of the princes. 

The Geiman empire, at any rate after 
the Golden Bull, formed a federal union. 
Hitherto, it is true, the imperial vassals 
had advised their sovereign in weighty 
matters, but the decision lay with him. 
Now in all decisive questions the assent 
of the electors was a necessary condition. 


Willenbriefe, or “Letters of Consent,” 
usually with some personal aim, and in 
fact they often claimed the right to depose 
the king, which was actually e.xercised in 
the case of Wenzel in 1400. The Electoral 
College soon grew to be representative 
of the empire, and those *• Letters of 
Consent ” took the place of the assent 
_ . of the imperial assembly. The 

Power of tke princes of the 

Princes empire, who in 1350 included 
in their ranks more than 
seventy spiritual and forty temporal 
lords, steadily grew ; for, on the elevation 
of an imperial fief to a military lief 
the position of a jrrince of the emjrire \vas 
easily acquired. In the fourteenth century, 
among others, Pomerania. Juliers, Guelders, 
Luxemburg, and Berg, and in the fifteenth 
century, Cleves, Holstein and Wiirtem- 
berg had become military fiefs. 

The division of inheritances, customary 
since the thirteenth century in the princely 
houses, by which the owner of any 



GOLD FLORINS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE IN FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 
At one time there we*'e no fewer than six hundred different mints in the German Empire, and the exchange of money 
was, ill consequence, very difRcult. By the middle of the fourteenth century the Gorman golden florin had acquired 
great importance for wholesale trading. The first two corns in the above illustratUm arc gold florins of the period 
of Lewis IV., from HUH till HU7 i the gold flor'a ol John I. of Bohemia, from IHOl) till occupies the centre ; 

while the two remaining coins are gold florins of Frederic III., Archbishop of Cologne, from IHrO till 1414. 

and the imperial assembly was raised to portion might retain the position of 
a judicial institution, although the in- prince of the empire, increased the 
tended annual assemblies of the electors number of lay iirinces and shifted 
were not carried out. The princes became the balance of ])ower in the empire in 
“ estates of the empire,” just as under their favour. The autliority of the indi- 
them “ estates of the country ” were vidual prince within liis own district 
developed. These took a share in the varied according to its origin. Since the 
imperial government, and came more and emperor gradually abandoned in favour of 
more prominently forward. The position the princes all supreme rights still remain- 
of the emiieror 'had now been entirely ing to him — the Golden Bull conferred 
changed. The fonnalities of his election on the electors the right of coining gold, 
were carefully settled ; and the selection the emperor renounced his riglit of 
of seven princes of the empire, in whose “ evocation " and the exercise in the ban 
hands the election now lay, fell into disu.se — the }«wer of the local 
Tke Changed additional cause of prince became a com])lete sovereignty. 

PosUionof to the monarchy. In the fourteenth century, abo\'e this 

t e Emperor elector strove io ordinary sovereignty came the still higher 

obtain a coni])ensation for his vote in the territorial dominion of the electors, 
shape of imperial lands and privileges. The modern independent states of Ger- 
If the electors could choose an emperor, many grew up out of the territories of the 
it was a natural consequence that they Middle Ages, and in the end Austria and 
reserved to themselves a right to interfere Prussia had to fight for the supremacy, 
during his reign, and sometimes gave The sovereignty, the distinctive mark 
expression to their approval in so-called of which was the superior jurisdiction, 
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was acquired by counts and lords, as 
well as by the princes. All these territories, 
at first only irrivate prjssessions conferring 
civil rights, had. in contrast to the emj)irc, 
the advantage that the distinctly smaller 
extent and essential similarity of condi- 
tions within the district allowed the lord 
to exercise a uniformity ol administration 
„ which had alwa\s been wanting 

How (he empire.' The territorial 

civil offices, which at first were 

” * granted to the officials con- 
cerned with the seignorial rights of the 
princes, became the foundation-stone of 
the system of sovereignty which, notwith- 
standing the very various personalities 
of file rulers, has. in consequence of an 
administrative tradition, continuously de- 
velo])ed in the direction it once for all 
took at this time. 

The titles, on the basis of which a jrrince 
ruled over the separate (larts and jiarcels 
of his territory, were extraordinarily 
diverse. By the sitle of an old allodial 
holding miglit he found an imperial fief, 
in virtue of which the rights of a duke, a 
margrave, or a count had lieen conferred 
on the owner, or a district in which the 
jrrince as warden of a small church 
jjo.ssessed penal jurisdiction. In another 
ffiace he was only lord of the manor, in 
yet a third again he was only trustee of 
ilie revenues of the law court. The age. 
still little aclajitcd to abstract thought, 
could not always dissociate these different 
offices, which only by chance were united 
in a jxnverlid personage, from the idea of 
that iiersonage. It did not apjxiar sur- 
prising il the princes allowed their hetero- 
geneous rights to sink into the background. 
Imt in return jnit their territorial jwwcr 
in the foreground throughout the whole 
S]jhere of their authority, and on that 
l)asis exercised a new kind of sovereignty 
previously unknown in (Icrmany. 

From the way in which territorial power 
originated it naturally follows that con- 
jj f , siderable tracts of land were 
Power of^ ‘■’■'^‘-(’ptionally held by one 

the Knights ordinarily the 

' '‘territorium" svas made up 
of very various ownerships. This arrange- 
ment was very cumbersome both for 
the administration and for the execu- 
tion of any measures, as well as for cases 
when the refractory power of the knights 
had to be quelled. The case could easily 
arise where the territorial lord, through 
the hostility of his neighbour, might be 


hindered by force from entering great 
portions of Ins domains. The, more promi- 
nent princes had early tried to remedy 
this evil by obtaining a territorial sym- 
metry, The prince looked for a favourable 
opportunity to acquire as a gift from the 
emperoi any crown lands lying in the 
vicinity, or to take them over from an 
impecunious monarch in return for a large 
sum as a mortgage security, which neither 
party ever intended should be redeemed. 
xVn enclosed strip was obtained in exchange 
for the surrender of a remote estate, or an 
entire district united to existing posses- 
sions through a dipkmiatic marriage. 

Sometimes the land of small independent 
lords was annexed to the territory, and 
these latter saw themselves reduced to 
the status of provincial knights. Where 
large imperial towns lay within a territory, 
their acquisition was not less desirable 
from the point of view of territorial 
compactness than it was from regard to 
their taxable value. This is the meaning 
of the attack of the Archbishop of Cologne 
upon Dortmund in 1368 and Soest in 1447. 
and of the Margrave Albert Achilles of 
_ Brandenburg upon Nurem- 

of” Archbishop berg in 1449. In the fifteenth 
Boldwin 'tury the mrpenal cities 

ol lyonQ.uw6] In cincl Mtiinz 
actually Irecame tributary to Duke Lewis of 
Bavaria-Landshut (1458) and Archbishoji 
Adolphus (1462) respectively. Archbisho]) 
Baldwin of Treves was the most successful 
of the princes of the fourteenth century 
in carrying out this territorial jrolicy in 
the west. 

In the east Charles IV. had at- 
tained wide and compact dominions, 
especially as opposed to the Wettiners, 
partly by unexceptionable feudal methods, 
partly by cunning and force. His marked 
business capacities and the comparatively 
large pecuniary means which stood at his 
disposal greatly aided him in obtaining 
these results. In addition to this need 
of compactness the want was universally 
felt of a uniform administration, which 
might be supreme above all existing 
seigneurial and similar institutions. 

The want of a fixed system had made 
itself appreciably felt in the empire after 
the break up of the old counties, and 
was an important factor in the decay of the 
imperial authority. In the much smaller 
territories, whose rights were partly 
resting on civil law, the question of or- 
ganisation was solved in the following way. 
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The division into circles of jurisdiction was 
retained, but, for practical convenience, 
cxcessix’fiy lai'ge circles were subdivided 
and unnecessarily small ones wore amal- 
gamated. In the fourteenth century 
such an arrangement of offices prevailed 
everywhere. At the liead of the circle 
designated as “ Amt,” ” Vogtei,” or 
” Pflege,” stood the “ Amtmann,”” Vogt,” 
” Pfleger,” ” I.andrichter,” ‘‘ Gograf,” 
or “ Schultheiss” — according to his title, 
which varied in different localities — who 
was usually a member of the low'er nobility 
and represented as an official all the 
sovereign rights of the territorial lord. 


often nothing else than a formerly inde- 
pendent lordshii). Tliere was no idea of 
separating administrative and magisterial 
functions. The amtmann was therefore in 
his own Iverson a judicial, administrative, 
magisterial, fiscal, and military official; 
in fact, he was often jiresident of a 
scigneurial district belonging to the terri- 
torial lord, and had a staff of inferior 
officials under him. It is easy to see the 
imi)ortant bearing of such an organisation, 
with its capabilities of special develop- 
ment, on the growth of a territorial state, 
if w'c consider that e^’ery individual 
residentiary official was familiar with the 
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This representative of the territorial lord 
was a removable official with e.xtensive 
legal authority and fi.xcd ])ay, even if the 
outward form of enfeoffment of office was 
no longer observed. Since the machinery 
of the supreme authority, which was 
identical with that of the princely court, of 
which the seat was not fixed, often worked 
irregularly, the amtmann had to act on 
his own responsibility in his lord’s interests. 
He was thus closely identified with his 
circle, in the middle of which he usually 
liyed in a castle, and seemed almost an 
independent lord, just as his district was 


person of the amtmann, who was daily 
before his eyes as the vicegerent of the 
territorial lord. 

The c.ssential character of the “ terri- 
tory ” was cm])hatically rural. As a rule 
the primitive economical condition of ex- 
change in kind still prevailed, and the town 
institution of exchange in money seemed 
strange. The peasant insurrections, 
which showed themselves long before the 
fourteenth century, especially in the 
south-west, were directed chiefly against 
the exorbitant interest required by town 
capitalists, and, above all, against the 
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Jews. The territories prima facie com- 
prised rural districts, the taxable value 
of which the territorial lords continu- 
ally tried to raise in correspondence to 
the larger requirements necessitated by 
increased cost of living and war expenses. 
The territorial towns, more or less impor- 
tant from trade and industrial enterprise, 
and often mere agricultural 
Towns o towns, were still indejxindent 
'“‘‘““'“‘‘en forinations, with their own 

overnment (-ongtituiions and government. 
They were not cornpletelj’ part and parcel 
of the territory. Their relations to it were 
often limited to the financial support of 
the territorial lord by taxes. But the 
town as a whole paid the sum demanded 
from it, and the j)rincely administration 
was not concerned with the manner in 
which this taxation was met. 

The towns often acquired different profit- 
able ]irivileges from their territorial lords — 
just as the jirinces formerly from the empire 
— cither by lease or as a pledge. The 
most profitable source of revenue, the 
excise, usuallj’ lay in their hands. The 
financial support lent by the towns was of 
infinite im})ortance to the princes, and 
they therefore assented, voluntarily or by 
force of circumstances, when the towns 
on tlieir side desired information as to 
the ai)plication of the money and other 
administrative concerns, and made the exe- 
cution of every sort of measure dependent 
on their consent. 

The declaration of the countr}' towns 
that they were willing to guarantee the debt 
of their lords became after the fourteenth 
century a regular event, and finally led to 
their forming one of the states of the 
counti y, that is, they were regularly repre- 
sented at the diet. Thus the interests 
of the towns came info contact with those 
of the country nobility. 

The partition of the princel}^ houses, 
by which the jrrincely title and court 
establislunent were retained bj’ each of the 
_ .... sons, w'as a great drain on the 
, p . , ])nnceiy treasuries, and necessi- 

Houses * ^ fated larger demands from the 
country. The right of the 
prince to levy taxes w'as absolutely 
unrecognised. A one-sided tax exacted 
by him was called exactio violenta, or 
tyrannical impost ; and the old term 
“ Beede ” w'as retained for the taxes ob- 
tained by an arrangement with the persons 
liable. By feudal law the knights W’ere tax- 
free ; they w'ere bound only to render three 
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kinds of services, namely, to ransom their 
lord from captivity, to dower his daughter, 
and to make his son a knight. Since the 
knightly vassals of the territorial lords 
in other cases also aided their lord with 
money, they formed the germs of “ Consti- 
tutional States,” since the religious bodies 
already existing in the country, though 
by rature tax-free, furnished the prince on 
special occasions with money, and at 
the same time pressed their advice on 
him, just as much as the towns and the 
knights. 

There were many opportunities for 
extraordinary pecuniary aids. The new- 
sj-stem of warfare, W'hich had been 
regarded as necessary since the Hussite 
disturbances, demanded a supply of wag- 
gons and artillery, and large sums for the 
payment of the foot soldiers. It was then 
that the working of silver mines ga\'e 
some princes, particularly those of Saxony 
and Tyrol, an ad%'antage over their 
neighbours. In general, however, the 
increased demands were met by indirect 
taxes, and thus opportunity was given to 
the " states ” — that is, to the knights, 
A New religious bodies and towns — 
z' to exercise influence on the 

o“sI*ater government of the land by 
their assent. A confederation 
of states W'as formed in order to counter- 
balance the power of the princes. 

This new constitutional body, with the 
three divisions of states, finally completed 
the conception of the territory. The diets 
now lost their character of a convention 
based on civil law ; they appeared as a 
constitutional organisation. The states 
became the representatives of the land, 
and, as in Cleves and in the county of 
Mark, took an energetic part in the 
administration of the country and achieved 
many' financially good results. 

The development of the states was an 
advantage to the territorial lords, in so 
far as a systematised financial adminis- 
tration was established under the control of 
the states, and the lord’s right of taxation 
could no longer be denied as a principle. 
But, besides this, a multitude of semi-con- 
stitutional powers, which in the fourteenth 
century had become dangerous rivals of 
their later territorial lords, but at the end 
were reduced to membership of the states, 
disappeared for the future as indepen- 
dent bodies in the empire, and w'ere able 
to contribute to the financial strengthen- 
ing of the territories. 
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The constitutional nature of the tcrri- towns, whose power in the fourteenth 
tories was strengthened from another century seemed actually greater than that 
side. The partition of inheritances, which of the princes. Nearly everywhere there 
created petty dominions, was not favour- was a marked increase in the income from 
able to the formation of important terri- imperial prerog<itives which had been 
tories. Even if the parts, after one or two transferred to some prince. The custom- 
generations, had been reunited in one houses, particularly on the Rhine, became 
hand, there was always the fear that in considerably more numerous. Archbishop 
the long run large territories, uniformly „ , Siegfriedof Cologne, who died in 

organised, might again break up. ^ ermany s J297, had already erected a new 

To avoid this danger, the family law .^Yffi***”* customs fortress at Worringen, 

of Pavia in 1329 declared for the first time and others soon followed. But 

that no system of alienation should e.vist the increasing traffic made the receipts 
for the lands of the house of Wittelsbach — from customs grow rapidly. 1111377, 
Upper and Lower Bavaria with the Rhenish Ehrenfels returned from its customs 20,000 
Palatinate. In cases where partition was golden florins, that is to say, £10,000 worth 
made, special stipulations were introduced of gold. In Coblenz the takings increased 
to avoid, if possible, the disintegrating from 30,000 pounds of silver in 1267 to 
effects. Frederic II., margrave of Meissen 100.000 pounds in 1368. 
and landgrave of Thuringen, partitioned. Although Albert I. in 1301 abolished all 
it is true, his lands on his death, in 1349, Rhine tolls, this was only a temporary 

among his lour sons, but at the same time measure. The princes drew their best 
ordered a joint government under the revenues from the increasing traffic ; 
guardianship of the eldest brother, and so indeed, from ignorance of economics, they 
combined the constitutional advantage of often overburdened it with imposts. The 
political unity with the concession of equal administration machinery, besides, was so 
private rights to each son. The Golden Bull clumsy and costly that comparatively little 
_ of 1356 absolutely forbade the flowed into the' central treasury. But 

of the **’^*** partition of the electoral tcrri- by means of reorganising tlie administra- 
Gol 4 en Bull Dorics, if not of all the domains tion, large revenues could easily be ob- 
ruled by an elector, and the tained, as is seen from the financial reforms 
Hapsburgs, in 1364, decreed the indivisi- of Hans von Mergenthal in electoral 
bility of Austria, including the privy purse. Saxony after the middle of the fifteenth 
A corresponding regulation for the house century. The coffere of the princes had 
of Brandenburg followed in the “ Dis- been, indeed, mostly drained. The sums 
positio Achillea ” of 1473, which estab- for which privileges were ]>awned seem to 
lished the Frankish system of the rights us often ridiculously small, and the rate 
of the }'Ounger son, and prohibited the of interest at which the towns lent money 
partition of the mark. Evi.n where no was very high. The towns, although 
law forbade partition, efforts were made almost alone affected by the taxes on 
to avoid it, and at the same time to effect traffic, had still the most favourable 
the concentration of larger domains in one financial system. What money they, as 
hand by the so-called treaties of reciprocal states, granted to the princes was usually 
succession ; that is, com]3acts between found by them without difficulty, 
two ruling families by which on the ex- The case was different with the nobility 
tinction of one branch the other should and the spiritual estates, who, as seigneurs, 
succeed to the inheritance. Hajjsburg received an income paid chiefly in kind, 
Austria alone of the great territories „ . and could only within narrow 

attained this end. All the former pos- limits bring themselves to sell 

sessions of Luxemburg, owing to the treaty Peasants town markets. They 

of reciprocal succession in 1364, finally fell personally regarded themselves 

to the lords of Austria. still as tax-free, and the taxes which they 

The increasing use of money as the were bound to pay to their territorial lord 
medium of exchange, a custom which, were shifted on to the dependent folk, the 
originating in the towns, prompted the peasants. The position of the peasants 
princes, on the other hand, if they wished had been very favourable even in the 
to have any political position at all, to thirteenth century. The rents jjayablc to 
increase and assure their revenues. Only the lord were fixed, and with increasing 
thus wa,s it possible finally to outstrip the profit from the ground this implied a 
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considerable addition to the produce of 
labour. The overflow of the population 
was taken away b}' the colonisation of 
the east and by the towns, and the village 
“ march ” still amply pro\-ided everyone 
dwelling near with wood for building 
or burning and jiasture for the cattle. 
But when there was no longer any place 
u herc the su])erflnous popula- 
tion might find a livelihood, a 


What the 
Lords might 
Have Done 


continual partition of the hides 
of land began, and poor peoj)le 
settled in huts, with, at most, a diminutive 
]5iccc of ground, and. as a rule, merely 
trusting to the ine.xhaustihle wealth of the 
common march. 

Pasture had to give way to agriculture ; 
there was no otlier way for averting the 
threatening distress. But lor this notmercly 
the cajjital, but, more than all. a compre- 
hension of the demands of the age. was 
wanting, especially among the lords of the 
manor, who niight have done a national 
service by an o-piiortune improvement of 
agricultural methods. But nothing of all 
tins was done. The position of the peasants 
became more and more dc))lorable, for the 
lord now claimed a superior ownership in 
Ihe common march itself, and regulated its 
use at his own discretion. 

The old class of manorial lords greatly 
diminished, and the ]jctt3’ lords were 
eager to c.xercisc sovereign rights in 
imitation of the groat hjids. This, owing 
to the pettine.ss of their condition, led to 
a S3'Stematic and irritating o]jpression of 
the jjeasants. Wo see this in an increase 
of forced tasks, in the discontinuance of 
the incasui-es which had been taken to 
change burdensome rents in kind to money 
I)ayments, and. above all. in the collection 
of the j5oll-ta.\, which threatened to reduce 
the peasant ]io]nilation to serfdom. This 
is particularl3 true of -bouth-west Gcrman3’, 
but not less ol Flanders, where as earlv as 
ij24 a sanguiiKuy peasant insurrection 
broke out, and in T404 the sovereign of 
Insurrection tl'^^^ountry himself opposed the 
of the tt ranny ol the manorial lords. 
Peasants peasant no longer took 

])art in the greater intellectual 
questions of the age, in the administration 
of justice, and in political life. He 
remained stationary and stunted, while 
the citizen population of the towns made 
great progress, and with increased earnings 
usually found leisure for higher intellectucil 
training. The thriving burghers came 
into quite intimate relations with the 


peasants, for the latter, being com- 
pletely fleeced by their lord, had only too 
often to fall back on town loans, and 
50 per cent, interest was not infrequent. 

Whole districts were impoverished, and 
peasant risings followed. These risings 
were the lu'ecursors of the great movement 
which broke out in the sixteenth century 
in connection with the new teaching of the 
gosj)el. Although the men of the time had 
not generally a very profound compre- 
hension of social conditions, still, it had 
become clear to the public mind what the 
hopeless condition of the peasant ))0])ula- 
tion really implied for the nation at large. 
The imperial legislature indeed took uj) 
this question at the diet of Augsburg in 
1500, but nothing was done to gra]5ple 
with the evil. 

\Ye have already become acquainted 
with the towns in their relations to the 
emi)ire, the territories, arid to each other ; 
but our attention must now be given to 
their internal cconom3'. jtolitical, finan- 
cial. and administrative. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
when the use of money as a medium 
of exchange was spreading, and affected tlie 
„ towns exclusively, the muni- 

® cipal council, a c()ri)()ration 
Oppressed f ^ merchants, greatly ex- 
tended its power to the i^nqii- 
dice of the town rights of the bishops and 
princes. In most of the towns of South and 
West Germany this council had acquired, 
either by peaceful purchase or by stub- 
torn struggles with the actual lord, as 
in Cologne and Strasburg esi)ccially, the 
rights of the town lord ; that is, supreme 
jurisdiction, right of coinage, and the right 
of indirect taxation. Under such condi- 
tions the council became omnipotent. It 
had under its control the amount of taxa- 
tion payable by the burghers, as well as 
their liability to military service, and was 
considered both at home and abroad 
the fully authorised representative of the 
town. This corporation was at first 
filled up by selection from the wealthy 
families, but it gradually became exclusive, 
and only the members ol some few patri- 
cian families were able to reach the council. 

The town population was thus split into 
two classes — the ruling patricians and the 
unprivileged community. The condition 
of things produced by the wanton op- 
pression of the mcisses was bound to lead 
to revolt. In the existing industrial 
organisation of the guilds, in which the 
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population united their efforts for econo- 
mic refoiTTi, a ]iower was discovered which 
the council did not venture to resist, at 
least in the south and west, the old German 
soil. In the north and east, the colonisa- 
tion districts, where the principal towns 
all belonged to the Hanseatic League, the 
corresix)nding movement began consider- 
ably later. The guilds, showing 
Artisan ^ 'vigorous and progressive 
‘ , economic development, invested 
® by the council with a com- 
mercial jurisdiction, and thus raised to a 
jniblic institution, now included the mass of 
taxpa\'ing citizens, who, at the same time, 
in time of war were answerable for the town 
with their lives. Were those who made the 
greati.'st sacrifice for the town to be per- 
manently unrepresented in the govern- 
ment ? As early as the thirteenth century 
the artisans in the most jirogressive towns, 
Cologne and I’lm, tried by a rising to 
force the council to acknowledge their 
iini)ortance. They wished to exercise a 
control ON-er the linancial system of the 
great houses. But the attempts were 
attended with little success, for the rebels 
were su|i(n'os.scd by force, partly with the 
hcl]! ol the town lords, and their guild 
organisation was dissolved. 

The artisans in Ulm were the first to 
reach their goal, in izqz. Speier, Mainz, 
Kegendnirg, and Zurich, followed Ijetween 
1330 and 1336. Soon Berne and Rothen- 
burg were the only imjjortant towns in the 
south where the jiatricians could still 
assert their power. Nuremberg by 1348 
I'.ad yiekh'd to the guild movement. In 
jnost ])laces the struggle raged more or 
less ojienly for a century, but only in 
Flanders did it lead to terrible scenes of 
violence. Terms were finally agreed upon 
in Cologne in 1396 and in Strassburg in 
1419, and thus a new permanent municipal 
govei innent was established. 

The solution of the disputed questions 
was excessively complicated, and the in- 

,1. flucnce of the guilds in the pre- 

When the i- . ° ^ 

Guilds were ^o^n government very 

in Power Pl^^^S the 

old families were . completely 
ousted. The guilds had conquered, and 
now governed in appearance exactly as 
the council. In other localities the council 
remained, but its character was altered 
by the admission of councillors repre- 
tenting the guilds. Again, in other towns 
the family organisation as well as the guild 
disappeared as a political body, and the 
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council was for the future elected out of 
the general community of burghers. The 
artisans in the fifteenth century had 
everywhere acquired some share in the 
town government. Their industrial or- 
ganisations, which repeatedly seemed too 
dangerous, and had accordingly been 
dissolved, but always re-established, saw 
themselves now confronted by political 
duties, and their industrial character grew 
fainter and fainter. The members of the 
guild now took part in public life, in the 
government and administration. It was 
the council which provided the machinery 
for both, as it selected certain of its 
members for the discharge of definite 
business. 

The North German towns, which all 
belonged to the Hanseatic League, were, 
according to the whole tenor of their past 
history, occupied mainly with commerce. 
Industries were of less importance. We 
do not therefore hear of such violent 
guild disturbances there as in the south and 
the west ; in any case, they occurred 
much later. In Ltibeck indeed the guilds 
gained a preliminary success in 1408, 
_ . . and about the same time in Wis- 

mar, Rostock and Stralsund. 
» ®ut in 1416, Liibeck, the 

leading town, succeeded m 
restoring the old council, and, by threats 
of “ Verhansung,” that is, exclusion from 
the Hanseatic Union, in maintaining the 
patrician rule in most towns. At any rate, 
the disputes between families, guilds, 
and the community continued there. But 
in many towns they were non-existent 
or arose only later in the sixteenth century. 

The desired object was the same in 
the north as in the south, namely, an altera- 
tion of the constitution in favour of the 
poorer classes. Facilities for the acquisi- 
tion of the franchise, and a democratic 
municijial government, by the side of which 
the council should continue to exist as an 
executive body, were especially demanded. 
This object was fully realised in Ger- 
many only by Strassburg, where the whole 
population actually adopted a monetary 
system of exchange, and a constitution in 
the modern sense had grown up on this 
basis. 

The municipal community, like other 
corporations in the German constitutional 
system, rested on the “ personal principle,” 
that is, under certain antecedent conditions 
members widely separated in locality 
might belong to the same association. 
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The idea of acquiring a territory of while in Mainz even earlier some forty 
great extent locally, belonging politically villages for fifteen miles round enjrncd 
to the town, within which the municipal this privilege. The district of the imperial 
council — naturally only in imperial towns townofAix-la-Chapclle was smaller, while in 
— exercised the rights of the sovereign, Cologne the power of the council extended 
was still far from being realised in the only as far as the town walls, 
middle of the fourteenth century. The foundation for the power of the 

Attempts, however, had long been made towns was their peculiar position as com- 
to attach individuals from the surrounding mercial centres for the country 

districts to the town under the name of . *.“* at a time when the state was 

“ Ausbiirger,” or outburghers and “ Pfahl- badly fitted by organisation or 

burger,” or burghers of the pale. The * policy to foster trade or to 

wealthy citizens, although enjoj'ing lull secure the profitable pursuit of business, 

rights in the town, began to invest their’- The source of wealth in the towns was at 

surplus money in landed property. They first the itinerant traffic, jirosecuted mostly 
acquired manorial rights in the vicinity of by firms, which gradually became a fixed 
the town, had tenants in copyhold, and trade. The small town of Ravensburg 
lived mostly outside the town walls. In was the home after 1450 of the most 
this way, naturally, the interests of the important trading company of the time, 
country were interwoven with those of that of Hundbiss, Munt})i'at, and Motteli, 
the town. a precursor of the Fugger business. To 

When disputes arose with a neigh- this was soon joined the money-lending and 
bouring lord or knight, the town sup- exchange business. But the industries of 
ported its citizen and his dependants ; the artisans, now organised in guilds, soon 
and imperceptibly the town extended its gained in importance, and some members 
sphere of interest to the entire possessions of the foremost guilds could compete with 
of these ” outburghers.” On the other the commercial lords. 

The Rise of country lords, princes. Together with the accumulation of the 

and religious houses had great fortunes which now- quickly multi- 
Goveriment towns, either plied, a town proletai'iat was formed — a 

as dwelling-houses or as ware- crowd of indigent peojile, whose ranks 
houses for their surplus crops which were to were filled with journeymen with no 
be put on the market. They saw themselves prospects of ever becoming masters, 
compelled in the interests of their posses- musicians, portem, and a vast number of 
sions and their own security to profess mere beggars. These w’ere the people who on 
friendliness to a powerful council, and to many occasions, especially in the fifteenth 
promise their armed assistance as noble century, interfered decisively in political 
burghers in event of a war. Besides this, disturbances, and sometimes, in common 
many wealthy countrymen, indeed whole with the country preletariat, fought the 
villages in the neighbourhood of large common oppressor. The misery of these 
towns, put themselves under their pro- lower classes W'as all the greater, since the 
tection ; they became " burghere of the remedies sought and aiiplied were quite 
pale,” and thus voluntarily submitted to unfit, and in many instances full of 
the municipal government, naturally to mischief. Many of the charitable institu- 
the prejudice of any imperial goveimor or tjons of an ecclesiastical character, which 
of a neighbouring territorial lord. were intended to mitigate poverty, were. 

The Golden Bull of 1356 in its sixteenth on the contrary, calculated to bring up 
chapter had prohibited in the interests of Mjsgpjgj fhe proletariat to pauperism, 
the princes the reception of “ burghers of distress had certainly 

the pale,” but in vain. From the close desses often occupied the serious atten- 
community of country and town interests tion of the town councillors ; 

arose the town territories, since places but their treatment of the malady was 
which possessed in the town ” Burgrecht,” as great a failure as were later on the plans 
namely, a claim to shelter behind the walls for human improvement in the sixteenth 
in times of need, formed to some degree and seventeenth centuries. The policy of 
closer relations with the town itself, the towns rather favoured the growth of 
especially when the council held also the capital and strengthened its omnipotence, 
supreme penal power. Eighty-two locali- Corn speculations and the formation of 
ties had the “ Burgrecht ” in Frankfort, commercial rings were no longer rarities in 
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the fifteenth century. The so-called 
Reformation of the Emperor Sigismund 
spoke of them in moving language. 

Whatever the towns chose to do for the 
maintenance of the country’s peace, they 
acted always in a narrow spirit of self- 
interest, often unconsciously fighting 
against themselves in the rival town. The 
« j e.\ternal security of intercourse 
was especially preserved by 
ms “unions” of the towns. But 

e mpire foremost of all the duties 
which the towns undertook was the regula- 
tion and simplification of economic inter- 
course, the new foundation on which the 
existence of the town rested. One impor- 
tant task was to resist the debasement of 
the coinage practised by the princes in 
their own interests, and to introduce a 
currency circulating in larger districts. 

Owing to the 600 different mints in the 
empire, the unavoidable exchange of 
money which the towns mostly transacted 
in their own banks — in Ulm as early as 
1300, and in Frankfort after 1402 — implied 
an almost incredible obstacle to intercourse. 
In place of tlie prevailing light silver coin- 
age, which had been sufficient in an uncom- 
mercial ago, lai'ger coins were urgently 
required for trade jjurfjoses, and this want 
was met by the Bohemian florins, which 
King John caused to be struck in 1325, 
after the Florentine pattern. These 
acquired an international importance. 

Except the emperor, Bohemia alone had 
from the first the right to coin gold. 
This, however, had been conceded to all 
the electors by the Golden Bull. Even 
before that, four towns, Liibeck, Frankfort, 
Treves, and Cologne, had acquired the 
same jjrivilcge. The German golden florin 
after the Florentine ])attern had, by the 
middle of the fourteenth century, acquired 
w , an importance for wholesale 
cZllln and after the mone- 

of 1402 convention of the four 

Rhenish electors in 1386, be- 
came the universally recognised coin which, 
in the district of the Rhenish trade and 
beyond, kept a fixed ratio of value to silver. 
If the princes were the first to coin gold 
chiefly, the trading towns remained the 
first to use the gold pieces. In the monetary 
convention of 1402, even imperial towns 
were included, and soon the coinage of the 


towns of Frankfort, Nuremberg, and 
Ueberlingen was esteemed of equal value 
with the golden florin of the four electors. 
The Rhenish florin, however, was the 
first coin struck in Germany which passed 
throughout the whole empire and beyond. 
It is true that finally, owing to the “ Im- 
perial Mint Regulations ” of Essling in 
1524, issued at a time when the increasing 
silver-mining industry, especially in 
Saxony and Tyrol, permitted the coinage 
of heavy silver pieces, the silver coinage 
alone had currency. But the florin was 
employed for a long time as the coin of 
commerce, although the prosperity of the 
towns, the foundation of political power, 
decayed with extraordinary rapidity when 
once the political victory of the princes 
was finally assured, and the German 
towns lost their importance for inter- 
national trade. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and also the first half of the sixteenth, 
are in Germany taken up by the towns. 
With comparatively small populations — 
^449 Nuremberg had a 
_ , . little over 20,000 inhabitants, 

the'^Nfttion Fi'^nkfort-on-Main between the 
years 1350 and 1500 never 
more than 10,000, and even Cologne itself 
in 1575 had only some 37,000 — the towns 
as the commercial centres led the nation 
both in progress and in politics. The 
imperial policy was always forced to take 
into consideration the money of the small 
city republics. Wenzel had already once 
— in 1389 — contemplated the formal 
admission of the towns to the imperial 
states. And after Nicholas of Cues in 
his programme of political reform had 
expressly demanded this position for the 
towns exactly one hundred years later, 
the admission of the imperial towns to 
the diet by chosen deputies was finally 
settled. 

The imperial assembly then was com- 
posed of three colleges : the first consisted 
of the electors, the second, of the 
remaining princes, counts, and lords, and 
the third, of the towns. The towns first 
appeared as a united body in the diet of 
Frankfort in 1489. After that they are 
divided into a Rhenish bench with fourteen 
members, and a Swabian bench with 
thirty-seven members. 
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MAXIMILIAN: ‘LAST OF the KNIGHTS’ 
AND HIS ATTEMPTS AT IMPERIAL REFORM 


'^HE decay of the German monarchy 
had gradually destroyed the old tra- 
ditional constitution of the empire, which 
was based on the forms of feudalism. 
The “ Golden Bull ” had attempted to 
establish the conditions existing at the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and had, 
in principle at any rate, done good service 
by the codification of the laws of the 
empire. But the constitutional conditions 
developed themselves independently of 
the wishes of the legislation, which itself 
only too soon became antiquated. 

fn the struggle between princes and 
towns, which was still undecided at the end 
of the fourteenth century, victory rested 
with the foiTner in the fifteenth century, 
and they were for the first time really lords 
as regards the monarchy. The goal, so far 
as the imperial constitution was concerned, 
was the formation of a federal union, 
within which the king should retain little 
_ , beyond the title and honor- 

ermany s presidency. But the 

Weak Military monarchy be- 

came, the more jealously it 
watched over its few remaining privileges, 
and it was in no way disposed to concede 
the proposals of the princes. Yet a reform 
was admittedly essential with regard to 
the completely helpless military system 
of the empire. 

These problems had been repeatedly 
discussed in the imjierial diets ; but 
king, princes and towns were indis- 
posed to sacrifice even the most modest 
part of their rights in favour of the 
community. Nicholas of Cues met the 
statesmen with the practical system of 
an imperial constitution, for which he 
tried to interest the king at the council of 
Basle ; but all in vain. 

Even the anonymous “ Reformation of 
Emperor Sigismund,” with its proposals 
of reform, which disclose a subtle com- 
prehension of the phenomena of the age, 
passed away without a trace. The diet 
of Frankfort, in 1334, at least faced 


the serious problem. They were agreed 
to sixteen chief points, which were to 
lead to the improvement of the imperial 
constitution ; but the execution of them 
was indefinitely postponed. The efforts of 
Albert 11 . have already been mentioned. 
His proposals for the restoration of the 
vT M Public Peace, which were 

a ion a opes chancellor Caspar 

".[***11, • Schlick before two imperial 
diets at Nuremberg in 1438, 
did not meet the approval of the princes, 
who thought that they were prejudiced as 
compared with the towns. 

If Albert’s life had been prolonged he 
would certainly have succeeded in carrying 
out some reforms, for he possessed the 
peculiar abilities for doing so. With him, 
therefore, the hojies of the nation sank 
into the grave. 

Under Frederic III., as under Lewis 
the Bavarian, the princes occupied them- 
selves with the reforms of the empire, and 
naturally in their own interests. They 
brought the direct charge against the 
emperor that he would do nothing lor 
reform, and in a memorial of the Electoral 
College of 1453 the electors were described 
as the “ ex-officio councillors and co- 
adjutors of the em])eror.” They wished 
to co-operate not only in the council, but 
in the execution of the decrees, and hoped 
by this means to revive the prestige of 
the empire. The emperor naturally op- 
posed this with all the energy of which he 
was cajiable. The adoption of such a 
proposal would have been tantamount to 
P f his deposition. A further at- 

olpZdly Geoip 

Ik- oi J^oheiTna, was simiiarlv de- 

feated through the resistance 
offered to it both by empcroi- and princes. 
The question of the Public Peace was 
more hopeful. Since all parts f)f Germany 
had been harassed by the most l)loody 
and devastating feuds in s]iitc of I lie 
proclamation of the Public Peace, il must 
have been clear to the dullest intellect 
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THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN IN ARMOUR 

that the most important point of the dis- 
cussion must not be legislation, but the 
introduction of an executi\'e authority. 
In the diet at Xuremberg in 1466 the plan 
had been already adojited of creating for 
sejiarate districts some such executive 
power on a federal basis. A return was 
made to the former division of the empire 
into circles for the restoration of the 
Public Peace. This plan had been con- 
tained in the Public Peace proposals of 
King W'en/.el in 1381 and of King 
Alljcrt II. Ko immediate steps were 
taken ; but in the " Swabian League.” 
founded in 148S, there appeared, for the 
first time in Ujiper Gennany at any rate, 
a jiowcr which possessed sufficient means 
to enforce the Public Peace in its district 
even against the most powerful ojiposition. 

This was the state of imperial reform 
at the death of Emjicror Frederic III. 
All the ho])es of the nation were now 
directed toward his youthful and mag- 
nanimous son, from whom the whole 
world thought that some extraordinary 
results might be expected. The task was 
indeed difficult, and perhaps harder for 
so energetic a personality as King Maxi- 
milian than it would have been for a 
prudent head, who might have persuaded 
himself to sacrifice a portion of the 
practically vanished regal prerogative 
theoretically on the altar of patriotism. 
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King Maximilian found in Berthold of 
Mainz — to begin with, at any rate — an 
adviser who possessed sufficient insight 
to sujjport him in his work. And so far 
as there was no question of resigning any 
legal porver and authority, the princes and 
towns were ready to share in it. 

But for the moment these duties lay far 
from the king. He had formed the 
mighty plan of energetically confronting 
the advance of the Turks ; then, decked 
with the laurels of victory over the Turks, 
lie would obtain the imperial crown, and 
so with greater authority carry out the 
reform of the empire. That is doubtless 
the thought which underlies the policy of 
the emperor to the end of the year I4C)4. 

The idea of a war with the Turks had 
occupied him from his earliest youth, and 
only a few weeks before Frederic’s death 
father and son took steps in common to 
effect a league against the infidels. Their 
exertions were fruitless ; the enemy was 
in no way intimidated, but invaded 
Croatia and returned with rich bootj' 
before Maximilian could come up. The 
king vainly tried with the help of his 
hereditary lands to raise an army iirimarily 



THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN 
The son of Frederic 111., Maximilian succeeded his father 
as German Emperor in 1493. While his fame is due 
chiefly to his efforts to reform the Imperial and Austrian 
administrations, he achieved success in other directions, 
and bis general policy made him popular with the people. 





for the protection of Hungarian Croatia. 
A new Turkish invasion followed in 
August, 1494. It was now only too clear 
that without vigorous help from the em- 
pire Croatia would be alienated from the 
Christian faith, and that its embodiment 
into the Turkish Em]iire would constitute 
a serious menace to Germany. Notwith- 
standing alt the king’s e.xcrtioiis, no serious 
measures were taken, and so, in Ai)ril, 1405, 
Maximilian joined the three years’ truce 
which Ladislaus of Hungary had struck 
with the sultan. 

Maximilian had during the lifetime of 
his father betrothed himself in second 
marriage with the i)rincess Bianca Maria 
of Milan, and had secured to her uncle, 
Lodovico Sforza, his investiture with the 
Duchy of Milan, The dowry of three 


hundred thousand ducats, which this matri- 
monial alliance would bring, induced him 
to take this step not less than the hope of 
Ludovico’s help in the impending Turkish 
war. The marriage of the king with the 
Milanese j^rinccss took place after the 
death of the Emjieror Frederic in Novem- 
ber, 1493. Maximilian actually conferred 
the duchy as an escheated crown land on 
Lodovico Sforza and his male heirs in 
September, 1494, and the solemn investi- 
ture followed, in November, 1495. 

Maximilian, immediately after he had 
come into the empire, in order to show 
himself as sovereign for the first time, 
made it his most earnest duty, in the 
interests of the intended Turkish cam- 
paign. to suppress by his fiat the long 
threatening war between the electors of 
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Mainz and the Palatinate. He was, in 
fact, successful, in August, 1495, in bringing 
about a reconciliation between them. 
Before this the Public Peace, proclaimed 
in i486 lor ten years, was prolonged for 
three years more, that is to say, until 
1499. The idea of a lasting Public Peace 
was thus by implication not entertained 
„ . , "by the king. The affairs of 

arriage Italy now occupied him afresh; 
Maxun. .an s Slorza found him- 

self hard pressed by France, 
and desired Ma.\imilian’s help to nego- 
tiate a peace between Charles and Kaples. 
The two kings agreed to do so : confer- 
ences were repeatedly arranged but never 
held, since Maximilian precisely at the 
suitable moment was detained by the 
disjuite with Charles of Guelders. 

Connected with this was the entry of 
the king into the Netherlands, where the 
Archduke Philip, a youth of fifteen 3'ears, 
now took o\’er the government at the wish 
of the states. The more unpopular Maxi- 
milian himself was in the Netherlands, the 
more the ])cople hoiked to be able to guide 
his tractable son Philip. His matrimonial 
alliance with the Spanish Infanta Joanna, 
which afterwards acquired such import- 
ance for the destinies of Europe, was cele- 
brated in October, 1496. Father and son 
thought less of obtaining the Spanish 
crown by marriage than of creating a 
counter])oise to the mighty' crown of 
France bj' an alliance between the royal 
families of Spain and of the Hapsburgs. 

In the \ ear 1497 Margaret, daughter of 
King Maximilian by his first wife, was 
married to John, the onlj' son of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. But the heir 
to the Sixinish throne died after a verj' 
short wedded life, and Margaret returned 
to Germany two j-ears later as a widow. 

Although the German ruler and Charles 
VTII. of France had no direct personal 
relations, the}' had frequent communication 
by embassies. The result of the negotiations ■ 
, was that France should have a 
ranees hand in Naples, but in 

i Na I return was to allow Venice, so 
" ** important for the Turkish war, 

to fall to the Hapsburgs. The idea of a 
war against the Turks was very pro- 
minently before the two kings, and 
Venice had not shown the least friendliness 
to Maximilian, but had absolutely refused 
to take part in the Turkish campaign. 
Howec’cr, when Charles VIII. entered 
Koine towards the end of 1494, and there 
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was talk of his intentions of winning the 
imperial crown, Maximilian sought an 
alliance with Venice, meaning thus on his 
side to gain an open road to Rome in 
order to assume the imperial style. 

The coronation journey to Rome, which 
Maximilian had at first wished to postpone 
until after the victory over the Turks, had 
thus become more urgent. But an 
imperial assembly was required to settle 
the preparations, and was also impera- 
tively demanded by the schemes of reform 
which were floating in the air. It met at 
Worms at the end of March, 1495. The 
king demanded for the protection of Milan 
an “ urgent aid,” and besides that a 
“ jxinnanent aid,” that is, an army which 
was to be permanently under aims for at 
least ten years : in return for this he was 
prepared to treat about the reform of the 
constitution. The states, for their part, 
were willing to discuss the permanent mili- 
tary system of the empire, but would not 
hear of an immediate expedition to Rome. 

The majority of the princes were in- 
terested chiefly in a radical reform of the 
system of law and legislation which cul- 
j minated in the appointment of 
.heinfperial standing chamber 

Constitution nominated by the 

states ; this was equivalent to a 
complete change of the imperial constitu- 
tion in the direction of the federal state. 
The Elector Berthold of Mainz was the soul 
of these efforts. He was the author of the 
practical proposals which in the interest 
of the empire increased for the time the 
influence of the electors, but appeared in 
essentials acceptable to the other princes 
and the towns. The Wittelsbachs and 
the Landgrave of Hesse alone adopted 
an unconciliatory attitude. 

By the end of April the assembly learned 
of the proposal of the Elector of Mainz, 
according to which an imperial chamber 
was to be entrusted with the entire 
government for a definite period. Only 
such commands of the king as were given 
through it were to be legally valid in the 
empire. Its main duties were the restora- 
tion of peace and order in the empire, the 
administration and expenditure of the 
imperial revenues, and the charge of the 
imperial military system. Since the 
power of pronouncing the ban was assigned 
to the Supreme Court of Judicature, then 
called into existence, the king was left 
with only honorary privileges, while the 
electors were in important cases to have 
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a hearing in the imperial chamber, received, in addition to the 150,000 
The king kept silence for a considerable florins already granted, the guarantee of 
time when the proposals had been the states for a further loan of a similar 
communicated to him. It was clear to amount. 

him that his “ supremacy ” had not been Undoubtedly the most important of the 
reserved for him in the form in which he decrees was that as to financial reform, 
thought he ought to have claimed it. the provision of money for the Supreme 

When he appeared in person, towards the Court, and the e.xpeditions of the imperial 
middle of May, and explained the “ urgent .j, . . army. It did not seem clear 

aid ” to the effect that he demanded from much the “Common 

the states within six weeks one hundred “ Penny ” would really bring 

thousand florins — he was willing to raise in. The system of collection — 

50,000 himself from his hereditary the parish clergy appear to have been the 
dominions — the princes informed him that controllers of country taxes — was not re- 
no grant of money could be contem- markable for its simplicity. The collection 
plated before the establishment of order was provisionally sanctioned for four years, 
and peace in the empire. Finally, in view It was confessedly an experiment, but on 
of the conditions in Italy, the states showed the e.xpiration of this period the method 
their readiness to grant the money. of its collection, and not the tax itself, 

A committee from the states was, how- was to be discussed afresh. No money 
ever, to superintend the application of it. at all came in at first. The territorial lords 
But the money was not forthcoming, were first obliged to come to an understand- 
chiefly through the fault of the towns, which ing with their states; the elector of the 
would not pay until first of all they were Palatinate refused his assent absolutely, 
assured of the acceptance and execution and in the case of other princes who 
of the proposals for changing the consti- were absent from the assembly, as well as 
tution of the empire. The emperor had of the unrepresented knighthood of the 

j. , not yet made any official empire, it was necessary to ascertain their 

^mperor s about the reform willingness to pay. 

Pros^mme pi’o^ramme ; this was not given The commissioners, who were to hand over 

g amme 22nd. The counter the money received to the seven imperial 

proposals which he unfolded that day to treasurers, had not even been nominated 

the assembly meant almost the opposite for the various territories by the summer 

of those laid before him by the states, of 1496. The money could not be collected 

However welcome the raising of the in any case so quickly as the emperor 
“Common Penny” might be to him, expected, through the defective administra- 
impecunious as he always was, he saw too tive organisation of the empire and the 
clearly an infringement of his “supremacy” complete ignorance of the principles of 
in the formation of an imperial chamber, taxation which prevailed at the time. 

He was willing to recognise an imperial In Burgundy, however, and in other dis- 
chamber only during the period of his tricts. there was absolutely no intention of 
absence from the empire. Wearisome exacting the tax. The Knights of Sw'abia, 

negotiations now began between the states united in the “ Shield of St. George,” 
and the king ; the former saw that some- declined to do so, as did also the Swiss 
thing at least could be obtained from the Confederacy, which did not wish to 
king, and they wished to have it. His recognise the Supreme Court, and in 
assent was given to the Public Peace consequence actually abandoned all con- 
and the Supreme Court, with some slight . nection with the empire alter 

changes ; in return the states renounced the war of the year 1499, so 

the institution of an imperial chamber. feebly conducted by the em- 

On July 27th the king gave his assent peror. The promises made in 

to the renewed separate proposals as 1495 with respect to the money were not 
regards the Common Penny, the Public observed by the states, and still less 
Peace, and the Supreme Court, and on by the emperor. He carried out his 
August 7th he, signed the four documents foreign policy on his own responsibility, 
which related to the institution of the and tried, very ingeniously, without 
Supreme Court, the Public Peace, the ad- appearing in the imperial diets, to 
ministration of the Public Peace, and the spend as much as possible of the public 
Common Penny. In return Maximilian money without the control of the states. 
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The condition of affairs in Italy at the 
beginning of the year 1496 showed little 
change. Milan and Venice both urgently 
wished for Maximilian’s appearance in 
person. He eventually crossed the moun- 
tains in August, after England, in July, 
had joined the Holy League. Maximilian 
did not come as emperor, but as a mer- 
cenary of Venice and Milan. 

A * They had both invited him in 

Armyo t e promised 

mperor 30,000 ducats, for which he 

'was to put 2,000 horsemen and 4,000' 
inlantry into the field for three months; 
there was, in addition, an extended extra 
payment for 2,000 Swiss. 

Notwithstanding all this, his army was 
cxcessivel}’ weak ; by the end of August 
he had n(jt more than 600 men, and the 
enlistment of the Swiss had only just 
begun. Venice was not yet ready to pay, 
and in fact would rather not have seen 


since the three months’ term of service 
was over, the force went back over the 
mountains, although just then a renewed 
expedition of Charles VIII. was threaten- 
ing, and even Venice itself would have 
been glad to see the king longer in Italy. 
The promise, however, of better success 
in a war against Burgundy decided his 
policy. 

On December 26th, 1496, Maximilian 
was again at Mals in Tyrol. But he did 
not go, as might have been expected, to 
the diet at Lindau, where Berthold of 
Mainz was busied in closely examining the 
position of the sovereign towards the 
empire ; the discussion of such questions 
now seemed to the king almost high 
treason. The diet at Lindau was unsuc- 
cessful, owing to the small attendance, 
and it finished its sittings on February 9th, 
1497, whereupon another, equally unsuc- 
cessful, was opened at Worms. "The only 


Maximilian come. But he was there result of it was the actual assembling of 
already, and endeavoured after the begin- the Imperial Supreme Court at the end of 
ning of September to suppress by military May. Notwithstanding every effort, the 
fjccu])ation the western districts of Italy, “ Common Pepny ” was not collected from 
which were subject to France, and to most districts. Other expedients for 
bring them over where possible to the Broke raising money failed signally, 
league of France’s enemies. At last, when Maximilian had 

The most suitable plan by which to Maximilian ^ definite jjromise that 

assert any power would have been to he would appear in person in 

bar the jiassagc of the Alps and thus to the next diet at Freiburg in Breisgau, the 
jrrovent the concentration of the French, states granted him immediately 4,000 
But 't'cnice and Milan, which finally gave ducats on account. But the sovereign, far 
way. opposed this scheme, and thus the too much occupied with his hereditary 
selfish policy of Venice hindered the full lands, did not go to Freiburg ; the states 
em])loyment of the strategically advanta- waited for him from October, 1497, to the 
geous jjositiun in the interests of the league, summer of 1498. He remained in Inns- 
Maximilian, instead of returning to bruck, where the news reached him of the 


Germany, dreamed of great military en- 
terprises to be carried out simultaneously 
in Italy and Burgund}’, for which, un- 
fortunatch', money and troops were com- 
pletely wanting. On the other hand, there 
was no longer any talk of taking serious 
measures to obtain the imperial crown. 


although the diet at Worms had expressly 
r- in. inomiscd its assistance. In 
. a:/** October the king came to Pisa 

of Leghorn besiege the im- 

portant town of Leghorn. But 
toward the end of the month the French 


death of Charles VIII., and he set about 
levying an army to fight against France. 

Some 7,000 troops actually entered the 
enemy’s land. But since neither the 
league nor the princes — not even his son 
Philip — thought of sharing the struggle, 
Frederic of Saxony was selected to 
conduct negotiations, and the war was 
broken off. Archduke Philip had already 
allied himself with Louis XIL, and on 
August 15th he promised, as a final com- 
promise, to take the oath of fealty for 
Flanders and Artois. The simultaneous 


fleet, so eagerly expected by the besieged, 
arrived, and a favourable wind allowed it 
to enter the harbour, of Leghorn, while 
Maximilian’s attempts to repel it were 
totally unsuccessful. The attempt on 
Leghorn finally failed, the siege was aban- 
doned in the middle of November, and 


renunciation by Philip of his claims to 
Upper Burgundy roused the wrath of his 
father, who had distinctly hoped for a 
more favourable result, in the event of his 
diplomatic representative having brought 
matters to a settlement. MaximUian at 
length appeared on June i8th in Freiburg, 
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with the declared intention of taking the 
field against France at once. After heated 
explanations the states were at la.st pre- 
pared to pay the balance of the 150,000 
florins if the king would furnish them 
with an account of what he had already 
received. With regard to France, the}' 
promised to safeguard the interests of the 
wi. n -A empire ; but the king must 
provide for the collection of 
the Common Common Penny” and 

enny nx establishment of peace 

and justice. The first attemi)t was now 
made to survey the receipts from the tax. 
Fourteen abbots and twenty-seven towns 
had paid, and of the princes only the 
Elector of Mainz, so far as any money 
had been received liy the king. 

The knights of the empire alone raised 
open objections ; with this exception, all 
were read\- foi' jia^'ment. Some important 
decrees were jiassed concerning the ad- 
ministration of the einjiire, as a sort of 
sujjplement to the reforms of Worms. The 
final decree of August 24th signified a 
distinct advance, although a new diet at 
\V'orms at the end of September was 
destined to crown the whole work. 

A treacherous attack of the French, in 
spite of the truce and the pending negotia- 
tions, now drove the king to vigorous 
action. \Vith the force that stood at his 
disposal ho reached Montbcliard by 
September 12th and advanced after the 
retreating eneni}-, but was unable to come 
up with them. He remained a short time 
at Metz on tlie way back, as the attempts 
to effect a longer truce with France came 
to nothing. The king was equally unsuc- 
cessful in ' dissuading his son from the 
treaty with France. When, then, at the 
beginning of the }-ear I4qq, Louis entered 
into an alliance with Venice it was 
impossible for Maximilian to make any 
terms, although he was distracted both 
by the recent outbreak of war with 
Guelders and the events in Switzerland. 
Phili 's addition to this, the diet 
Fealty *0 summoned to Worms did not 
France The king transferred it 

to Cologne, on account of 
the quarrel with Guelders — but did not 
appear himself — and thence to Ueberlingen 
on account of the confederates. Mean- 
while, Archduke Philip actually took the 
oath of fealty to the French king, as 
promised in 1498. Louis XII. was now 
])repared to act as arbitrator between the 
Lower Rhenish territories of J uliers, Cleves, 
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and Guelders ; and in spite of the grave 
protests of the German king, who threat- 
ened the princes with loss of their privi- 
leges, peace was ratified by his influence. 

Before Switzerland was lost to the 
empire in 1499, the old peasant freedom 
in Friesland had been ended. In the diet 
of Freiburg Maximilian had nominated 
Duke Albert of Saxony governor of Fries- 
land on July 20th, 1498. The Frisians 
thus received a territorial lord, but obsti- 
nately rebelled against him, so that lasting 
wars followed. The counts of Cirksena 
had always to suffer in later times from 
the ambition of their neighbours ; at the 
beginning of the Thirty Years' War Mans- 
feld came to an understanding with the 
States-General. But at last Prussia received 
from the Emperor Leopold the reversion 
to the land, and took possession of it after 
the death of the last count in 1744. 

The sea-coast was a great acquisi- 
tion for Prussia, but the commercial 
companies, which were immediately 
founded, did not fulfil their brilliant 
promises of success. Before his election 
Maximilian had been famed as an efficient 
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general, but after his accession 
he was defeated in every 
campaign which he under- 
took. All the internal reforms 


hitherto recorded were in reality only 
concessions forced from him by his endless 
need of money. But the work was now 
Ijegun, and the imjierial diet summoned 
for February, 1500, was to advance it 
a stage farther. Although the king had 
been present some considerable time, 
business did not begin before April. 
The most important question for Maxi- 
milian was that of auxiliary troops, and 
he came forward with proposals on the 
point. The “Common Penny" was uni- 
versally disliked ; it had proved nothing 
but an abortive scheme. For this reason 


the attempt was made to raise a permanent 
imperial army of 34,000 men on the basis 
of the proposal made in i486. At the same 
time, for the relief of the assembly of the 
empire, a standing committee, the Council 
of Regency, was to be appointed, and the 
Supreme Court once more established. 

The arrangements for the council were 
completed in July, and the committee 
itself met at Nuremberg in 1500. But the 
king’s plan with regard to the army did not 
meet with the approval of the states ; on 
the contrary, the princes, at Berthold’s 
advice, insisted that the requirements of 
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the empire should be supplied by every of the Council ol Regency was to be the 
member of the empire. One trooper should administration of these funds. On this 
be furnished by every 400 persons who had head Maximilian for once agreed with the 
any property, while the lords were to states. The assembly, besides treating 
furnish one for every 4,000 florins income, these que-stions, was also occu])ied with 
The towns were to pay 2.J- per cent, of the foreign policy, es])ecially the attitude of 
their revenues, the Jews to pay one florin France, from which an attack long seemed 
poll tax. They thus ho])ed for an army imminent. An imperial embassy to the 
of some 30,000 men ; and the si)ccial duty court ol Louis XII. wus certainly unsuc- 
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cessful in its demands, but war was an electoral diet, after the old style, to 
temporarily avoidi.'d. Louis was now the Frankfort in May. The assembled princes 
real master of Milan, and no one could attacked the king ^yith vehement speeches, 
easily dislodge him from that position, but expressed their readiness to join in 
It. therefore seemed most prudent to the the Turkish war, although only after long 
Council of Regenc}' to offer him for a and careful preparations, 
large sum of money the investiture by Meanwhile, Maximilian tried to get 
the empire. The king, indeed, was not possession of the money derived from 
quite sincere with his words ; the Jubilee Indulgence, but the legate 
The Real Older to outbid the remained firm to his compact to hand 

fM*/ Iirinces he agreed with Louis in over the amounts raised to the council, 

“ * Octolier, 1501. as to his investi- wliich seemed to be nearly ignored through 

turc with jMilan on condition that Louis the turn of events. The king’s attempt to 
\vould assist him in his expedition to invite the electors to his court in order to 
Rome for coronation. discuss the matter was ineffectual ; in fact. 

The Council of Regency resisted the on July' 4th, 1502, a formal combination of 
jireaching of indulgences by the papal the electors took place, the object of which 
legate, Cardinal Peraudi. At first the was to oppose the king and protect the 
cardinal hardly ventured to put foot constitution created at Worms and Augs- 
on the soil of the empire. He did so later, burg. A diet, to which the other princes 
when a ])ledge had been given that the were to be invited, was settled for Novem- 
moncy should remain entirely' in Germany', ber in Gelnhausen, in order to deliberate 
Maximilian hojied for the fulfilment of his about the Turkish e.xpedition. Maximilian 
wish, that in this way the means for the summoned a “ strengthened Council of 
campaign against the Turks would be Regency ” to the same town for August, 
forthcoming. The Council of Regency but countermanded it when he was certain 
was forced in the end to allow preaching that no one would follow his orders. The 
and collecting ; but it interfered in the assembly of the electors did 

matter, and hindered the enriching of the not take place, since the king 

])apal treasury' by German gold. Indeed, summoned for the same date 

the treasury of the empire was to be an imperial diet to Gelnhausen, 

benefited by the proceeds. on which the electors wished to remove to 

As far as the Pope was concerned, the Wurzburg, 
loudly exiirossed demand that the papal In the end Maximilian, for his part. 
Curia should give back annates already relinquished the plan of an immediate war 
jiaid. and the revenues from earlier indulg- upon Turkey, and did not temporarily 
enei's. was quieted by this undoubtedly contemplate calling an imperial diet, 
large concession. The German princes Indeed, he once more set into operation 
naturally thought only of the money the high “ imperial chamber,” with its 
itself. On no account was the Curia to undefined powers in law and legislation, 
be enriched at the cost of Geimany; but Permanently strained relations existed 
nofbing suggested the idea that the between the king and the electors, but 
states had attacked the indulgence itself neither side took any action, and the 
as an institution of the Church. king’s financial position was improved. 

The ])rearbing of indulgences had .since after the year 1503 really con- 
doubtless re\i\-eci the idea of crusades, sidcrable portions of the jubilee funds 
and a diet was summoned to Frankfort to flowed into his coffers. In October of this 
Proposed deliberate On the question. But year the electors once more met at Frank- 
War Against appear ; the fort, but consented to an imperial diet 

the Turks procedure was too troublesome only if Maximilian himself would appear. 

fur him. On the other hand. But Maximilian was now bent on the 
he summoned the princes on his own journey to Rome and the expedition 
authority as a feudal lord to a campaign against the Turks. 

against the Turks ; but this was the most While all Upper Germany was being 
direct violation by' the king of the newly agitated by the dispute as to the succession 
created constitutional arrangement. Bert- in Landshut, which broke out after the 
hold, from whom Maximilian • had de- death of Duke George of Bavaria, and was 
manded the surrender of the imperial settled in the summer of 1505 by the 
seal, summoned, as a counter measure, “ award of Cologne,” Maximilian achieved 
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a certain success in his foreign policy 
by the treaty of Blois in September, 1504, 
which was followed by a final accommoda- 
tion with France at Hagenau, in April, 
1505. Louis XII. was to be invested with 
Milan, and Charles, son of Archduke 
Philip, grandson of King Ma.\imilian, who 
was betrothed to his daughter Claudia, 
was to be regarded as his heir. In this way 
the Hapsburgs might again hope to gain 
Milan ; besides this. Louis paid a large 
sum to Maximilian for the investiture. 

The two Hapsburgs, father and son, and 
the king of France, now stood in close 
alliance ; their spheres of interest in 


attention once more to imperial reform. 
He may have seen that refoim was 
impossible without an administrative 
body, and therefore demanded a new 
Council of Regency, which was not to 
trench on royal juerogative, but was to 
be merely advisory. The old idea of a 
government by the states was comjdetely 
abandoned in the jiroposal. But the 
princes would not consent to this, and 
withdrew from the task of reform. A 
renewed establishment of the Supreme 
Court was determined, but remained on 
paper, for it would have been impossible 
to keep it up. The king now asked for 
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Italy were marked out. And although 
the treaty was broken by Louis, the 
international position of the house of 
Hapsburg was nevertheless more favour- 
able than in previous j-ears, especially since 
fairly cordial relations existed with Henry 
VII. of England. 

Maximilian turned his steps from 
Hagenau down the Rhine to Cologne for 
the diet, and now, encouraged by the 
issue of the Bavarian War of Suc- 
cession, as well as by the success of 
his foreign policy and, the conquests of 
Charles of Guelders, he tried to give his 


4,000 men from the empire for one year 
in order to make good his claims to the 
Hungarian succession, and his request 
was granted. The means were raised in 
the old way, by “ register contributions ” ; 
thus the idea of a direct imperial tax was 
abandoned. 

But this time also the plan was not 
carried out, and Maximilian entered into 
closer diplomatic relations to J.adislaus, 
as a result of which an arrangement was 
made in March, 1506, that the Hungarian 
princess Anne should be marn'ed to a 
grandson of Maximilian. But the danger 
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was not thus ended, since there was the Regensburg about the end of the j-ear, and 
fear that such a marriage would be was transferred two j^ears later to Worms, 
vigorously opposed by the Hungarian The states granted the funds for the 
nobles. The demand of the Hapsburgs, journey to Rome, and fixed the amount 
that the nobility should renew their of the register contributions, which then 
guarantee which ' they gave in 1491 as remained pennanently in force. Maxi- 
to the HaiJsl.)urg succession, actually milian, on his own initiative, advanced 
conjured up the war. King Maximilian into Italy from Tyrol during the winter, 
entered Hungary in June, and assumed, on February 4th, 1508, the 
Gera&ny imposing force, title of “ Roman Emperor Elect.” Since 

atWarwith was Captured and for the moment, owing to the complications 

Hungary p,-essburg fell. The struggle with Venice, an entry into the eternal city 
was interrupted by the birth of a Hun- seemed to lie in the remote future, a 

garian prince, who received the name of vigorous campaign was now undertaken 
Lewis ; he was now the only legitimate against the great trading republic which 
successor of Ladislaus. But in the Peace had seized Istria. 

of Vienna, on July 19th, 1506, Maximilian’s After a preliminary success at Trautson, 
claims to the sijccession of Hungar}' were the Germans were completely defeated in 
nevertheless expresslv established. March near Pieve di Cadore, while the 

Meanwliile. it appeared as if the occasion emperor, far from the army, tried to get 
was finally suitable lor the cx]3edition to reinforcements from Geimany. The 
Rome that had been settled at Colf)gne Venetian commander, Alviano, had still 
in 1505. for Po])C Julius II. had com- further successes; he took the town of 
])letely quarrellecl with France and Arch- Gorz in April, and attacked Trieste, which 
duke Philip had won military successes surrendered on May 6th. All the j^ovts 
in Spain. But Julius suddenly turned fell into the hands of the republic, and a 
round, and in the autumn Rome and Milan, land army threatened Carniola. Maxi- 
NajJes and t’enicc combined in order to m • niilian re]>eatedly tried to 

hinder the coi cination journey of the <|«^***"* **"' * obtain money from the states ; 

Gennan sovereign. All details of the „[jh'venice 

march (.iver the Alps had been arranged * * moned to Woims was several 

in August, anil notwithstanding the times adjourned. So he had to consent, 
gloomy tidings as to the turn of politics on June 6th, to a three years’ truce 
in Italy. Maximilian had formed the bold with Venice. 

])lan of forcing an entry into Rome, when This truce, which did not take into 
the news reached him of the death of his consideration the interest of the French 
.son Phili]5, on September 25lh, 150(). The king on the frontiers of the German 
idea of an aggressi\'e war against France Empire, made Louis dissatisfied with his 
in combination with him had, therefore, fonner allies, the Venetians, and drew him 
to be abandoned. But, in order to carry into closer relations with the emperor, 
out the exiiedition (o Rome, which had The latter, since the death of his son Philip, 
not been abandoned. Maximilian assidu- was guardian of his infant grandsons, 
ously .sought the advice of the lainces, Charles and Ferdinand, and had assigned 
and could hardly wait for the imj>eriai the regency of the Netherlands to his 
diet convened for the beginning of 1507. widowed daughter, Margaret, a woman of 
The relations of the Pope to France had great jn-actical ability. The English king, 
again become cooler towards the end of the Henry VIL, was a suitor for her hand. 
The P ' ' since he hoped in this way' to win influence 

Coolness * between Maximilian over the Netherlands, but being rejected, 

to France Louis while the latter was made proposals to enter into a matrimonial 

jireparing to conquer Genoa, alliance with the royal family of France. 
The diet, which was eagerly desired in Such a reconciliation between England 
Germany, finally met towards the end of and France would have been fraught with 
April at Constance. The work of internal great danger to the Netherlands and 
relorm was actually concluded by a new Germany, and it was necessary to avoid 
system of supreme judicature, but un- this at all costs. Margaret, therefore, 
fortunately the important question of the induced her father to resume the former 
executii'c was inadequately met. The negotiations with France. The result was 
SuiM'eme Court of Judicature met in the arrangement made in December, 
3b8b 




MAXIMILIAN AFTER THE OCCUPATION OF VERONA, WHICH SURRENDERED TO VENICE FOR THE SUM OF £:i0,000 

I’rom the iiaimmi; hy C. Uciker. b> peniiib&ion of the liurlin Piiotographic L'u , London 
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150S, at Cambray, which became possible 
only throui'h the provisional adjourn- 
ment of the question of Guelders. In the 
so-called “League of Cambray” the 
kings of France and Germany had com- 
bined with the Pope in common action 
against Venice, and on the terms that the 
Venetian territory was divided in advance 
. . between the three parties. Louis 
ivision enfeoffed with 

TeXiror of -Milan on 

ern ory fjf loo.OOO CrOWnS, 

ami the luosiiect of investiture held out 
to him so soon as the French campaign 
against Venice had actually begun. 

While France placed an army in the field 
against the republic, and won a victory in 
jMay near Agnadello, Maximilian in vain 
sought the means for carrying on the war. 
Pojie Julius and the French king took 
jiossessioii of the parts of the countiy 
guaranteed to them. Maximilian could 
not co-operalc. but appeared in the middle 
ol August for the siege of Padua. But he 
abandoned the attack at the beginning of 
October, and was by the end of the month 
once more in Tyrol, while the imperial 
army broke uji, and Louis retired from the 
seat of war, having gained his desired 
object. Although Maximilian was con- 
vinced that the struggle must be continued 
during the winter, he could not induce his 
allies to adopt suitable measures. In fact, 
the strength of the league was somewhat 
relaxed during the winter, so that the war 
in 1501 was carried on unenergetically. 

A new inijierial diet met at Augsburg in 
March. The emiieror demanded military 
support, and was now i)re]jared to come to 
an agreement in the matter of reform. 
But the princes held back : they agreed 
to nothing, in the conviction that there 
could be no ])ermanent settlement with 
this king on the basis of a constitution. 
The influence of the Pope also was clearly 
felt : he was now desirous of a peaceful 
arrangement, and had freed the Venetians 
from the ban in February. His 
eague o ■were directed towards 

the French ^ ncw league to crush 

the excessive ])ower of the 
French. It was impossible for Maxi- 
milian in his financial weakness to follow 
a i^olicy of his own. Driven by necessity, 
he continually drew closer to France, and 
made an agreement with Louis in Novem- 
ber that renewed the Treaty of Cambray 
for the two powers who now alone par- 
ticipated in it. This alliance was really 
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directed against the Pope, and the effective 
weapon in this war was to be a stoppage 
of supplies to Rome. A new council, 
which eventually met at Pisa in November, 
1511, was intended to deliberate afresh 
about Church reform. 

In consequence of these events. Pope 
Julius was anxious to enter into relations 
with each one of the allies, ostensibly in 
order to restore peace in Italy — .in reality, 
to break up the coalition. However, these 
attempts miscarried in the spring of 1511. 
But after the illness which made his life 
precarious, he was allied with Spain and 
I'enice, and soon found a hearing with 
Maximilian. He was already inclined 
towards the ‘‘ Holy League,” especially as 
England had joined it. In June, 1512, the 
peace negotiations between Venice and the 
emperor were concluded The Swiss, also , in 
return for the assurance that Massimiliano 
Sforza would be put in possession of Milan, 
were ready to strike a blow at France. 

The Bishop of Gurk was the em- 
peror’s envoy to the Pope ; the latter, 
on the understanding that the council 
at Pisa should be abandoned, and 
the Lateran Council acknow- 
e» o jedged, made the most valuable 
J Uus*** concessions, since he dei)ended 
" entirely on the emperor for his 

position towards Venice. The former, even 
in the winter of 15 12-15 13, had not com- 
pletely broken with France until the death 
of Pope Julius, in February, 1513, gave 
a new' turn to the matter. 

Giovanni de Medici was elected as 
Leo X. so rapidly that Maximilian could 
not exercise any influence over the election 
at all, and his plan of becoming himself 
master of the states of the Church after 
the death of Julius w'as thus finally 
frustrated. Leo remained apparently loyal 
to the Holy League, but soon released King 
Louis from the ban, while Venice formed a 
direct alliance with France in March. A 
little later. King Maximilian, at his 
daughter’s instance, allied himself w'ith 
Henry VIII. of England. The new’ Pope 
and Ferdinand of Spain Were certainly 
pri\'y to this agreement. A joint attack 
on the French territoi-y was a precon- 
certed arrangement. But neither Leo nor 
Ferdinand was thoroughly sincere in the 
matter. Ferdinand, indeed, concluded a 
truce with Louis at the same time. The 
situation was cleared up only when the 
confederates, at the beginning of June, 
15131 "’on a decisive victory over the 




THE GREAT BATTLE OF MARIGNANO, IN WHICH THE SWISS WERE DEFEATED 
.At Marignano, now Melegnano, on the Lambro, on the l:ith and Itth of September, 15ir>, Francis I. of 
France defeated the famous soldiery of the Swiss» and Milan thus came into the possession of the French. 

Aricr the p.ui> m.4 l*r i;iun.ir«l in tliv ui 

French at Novara and forced them to VIII., and although the English made 
evacuate Italy. Ferdinand now showed further preparations against France in 
himself more amenable. the winter of 1514, still King Louis 

Henry VIII. appeared on French soil in succeeded by skilful diplomacy in ridding 
August, and the Swiss were ready for an himself of his foes. In April, 1514, King 
attack on Burgundy. Maximilian himself Henry, affronted at the breaking- off of his 
appeared in the English headquarters, and sister’s marriage, went over to the side of 
shared as a general in the victory of the France. In August a jjcace was struck on 
English army over the French, on August the terms of the cession of Tournay to 
i6th, 1513, near the selfsame Guinegatte, England, and Mary, the king’s sister, was 
where thirty-four years before he had given in marriage to King Louis, 
already distinguished himself. The fortress Under these conditions the emperor had 
of Terouanne, on the frontiers of the only the support of Ferdinand left. At his 
Netherlands, surrendered a few days later, advice he approached the Pope, and offered 
The Swiss at the beginning of September him the imperial fief of Modena. But the 
were before Dijon, but retired home again negotiations w'ere still in susi)cnsc when, 
without having made the least use of their on January ist, 1515, Louis XIT. died, and 
favourable position. At the beginning of his son-in-laW, Francis of Angouleme, 
October the allies gained a victory in Italy followed him on the throne, 
over the Venetians, who were now pre- The new king, who planned the jnai ringc 
pared to open negotiations with Pope and of Archduke Charles, now of age. with 
emperor. ' Renee, the surviving daughter of King 

Although the royal house of England Louis, did not wish in the least to renounce 
formed more intimate relations with the the French dominion in Italy, and made 
Hapsburgs through the betrothal of Arch- immediate preparations to defend his 
duke Charles with Mary, sister of Henry rights. An army was soon in Italy, and 
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won a vic<orv in the tno days’ fighting at 
iIarignano,no\v Melegnano, on the Lambro, 
oil September 13th and 14th, 1515, over 
the famous soldiery of the Swiss. Milan 
thus fell to the French. IMassimiliano Sforza 
. had lor the future to live in 
Francis the pj-g^nce. The unexpected death 
Protector Ferdinand, in January, 

o cnice prevented a plan of 

alliance with the English king, who was 
willing to lend his help to defend Naples. 
Venice greeted Francis as her protector. 

V'enetians and French marched together 
against the Swiss, who were won over by 
English gold, but were compelled in March, 
1516, to retreat from the Mincio to the 
Adda, and thence to Milan. Maximilian 
delaj-cd to strike a decisive blow, and 
could not afterwards recover the lost oppor- 
tunity, since his 
l^wiss mutinied. 

He still hoped, it 
is true, lor a 
renewal of the 
struggle by help 
of English gold. 

Henr}' \TII. was 
to receive Milan 
in return. But 
Henry dre w 
back, and Maxi- 
milian, indigiiant 
at this behaviour 
in his ally, began 
to take part in 
the negotiations 
jiending between 
his grandson 
Charles and King 
Francis, which 
led, in December, 
to an alliance 
between them. 

The basis of this 
was the surrender 
of Verona to 
Venice for the 
sum 



THE 


nf onnnnn MAGNIFICENT "TOMB" OF MAXIMILIAN 

01 -fOOjOOO Maximilian died in 1510, and was buried in the church of St. George in 

thalers in gold Wiener-Neustadt. The magnificent structure shown in the illustration ^ 

0,000'), while ‘designed after Maximilian’s own idea, was raised in the royal chapel TVInvimilian ^ had 
i TF M n 1-1 r1 Innsbruck, and not, as be had desired, over his actual grave. ^ i 
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in other matters. A continuance of 
imperial reform was impossible from the 
attitude of the princes. But the diet of 
Augsburg in 1512 passed the constitu- 
tionally important decree that all measures 
adopted in the diets should be binding on 
all' the states. On the other hand, in 
order to execute the judgments of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature and to pro- 
tect the public peace, ten circles with 
•ri. c. separate organisation had been 
® established. The renewal of the 
*“ Swabian League in 1512 was of 

X or 10ns jpjportance for the maintenance 
of internal peace ; but the simultaneous 
formation of a “ counter league ” lessened 
in many respects the effect of this ex- 
cellently designed institution. The im- 
poverishment of the German people by the 
financialpractices 
of the papal Curia 
was discussed in 
the diet of 1317 ; 
and in 1518 a new 
Turks’ tax w'as 
claimed on the 
part of the Pope, 
although it was 
proposed to leave 
the collection and 
application of it 
entirely to the 
nation. But the 
slates refused to 
hear ol a tax in 
any form what- 
ever, and raised 
against the papal 
extortions well- 
founded com- 
plaints, W h i c h 
were no longer 
irrelevant to the 
doctrines begin- 
ning to be ex- 
pounded in those 
days at Witten- 
berg. 

The Emperor 


Roveredo, together with Friuli, remained 
to the emperor. The treaty, which, in the 
form of a five years’ truce, was finally 
renewed on August 26th, 1518, continu- 
ously added to the extent of the emperor’s 
power in his hereditary land of Tyrol. 

While foreign policy took up the em- 
peror’s attention, he had not been inactive 
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inspired with the wish to increase the 
power of his family. But the older he 
grew, and the less pleasure he could find 
in the empire and in his foreign policy, 
the nearer to his heart must have lain the 
arrangement of the succession. His grand- 
son, Charles, had attained his majority 
on January 5th, 1515, and had taken 
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the government of the Netherlands into 
his own hands. 

In the year 1517 the succession in the 
empire, about which Maximilian had 
already entertained the most varied views, 
became an important question owing tq 
his failing health ; and just before his 
departure, Charles, on an understanding 
with his grandfather, came forward as a 
candidate. Indeed, the choice .of a Roman 
king during the empci'or’s lifetime Was 
most important if the Ha; sburg succession . 
was not altogether to become doubtful. 
Some concessions to the electors and 
payment of old debts soon made them 
compliant, and the election was fixed for 
January, 1519, in Frankfort. Maximilian 
promised at the same time to have his 
own coronation as emperor completed, 
and the Pope, according to all appearance, 
was ready. Biit the monarch died on 
January 12th, 15 19, at Weis, before he 
could carry out all these plans. He had 
not made any definite settlement as to 
his successor or appointed the pro- 
n .1, visiortal government nece.ssary 

Death of the absence of both grand- 

sons, and so his reign 

axim an closed abruptly, leaving all 
important issues unsolved. His body was 
buried in 'he church of St. George in 
Wiener-Ncustadt, but his magnificent 
tomb, designed after his own idea, was 
raised in the royal chapel at Innsbruck, 


and not, as he had wished, over his actual 
grave. When JIaximilian, on December 
28th, 151S, signed his will, twenty-eight of 
the great bronze statues and 134 of 
the smaller figures wore ready. The 
masters of the plastic arts at Nuremberg, 
Landshut, and even in the Netherlands, 
u n ., •* worked at those statues, the 
How Postenty grouping of which, as finally 

Mnximninn Carried out by the grandson, 

was certainly not according 
to the idea in the mind of the monarch 
who gave the original order. 

During the reign of King Maximilian, 
many thoughts were born which after- 
ward obtained a tangible form, and many 
practical improvements sprang from the 
creative brain of the king himself. But 
his changeable nature, with the rapid 
alteration of plans and intentions, pre- 
vented him from carrying out systemat- 
ically purposes when definitely formed. 
However little results his exertions in the 
field of imperial reform may have finally 
given to the nation, still the nation showed 
itself . grateful. His contcmpoiarics ad- 
mired him; posterity celebrated him as 
th (5 “ last of the knights.” It was, 
indeed, the chivalry of his nature that 
won him the 'affection of his people, 
notwithstanding the many evils from 
which, during his reign and partly through 
his mismanagement, the German nation 
suffered. Armin’ Tii-le 



THE MEETING OF MAXIMILIAN AND HIS FIRST BRIDE, MARY, HEIRESS OF BURGUNDY 

After the paiiuing by Anton Fetter 
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GERMAN EXPANSION ON THE EAST 

FROM PREHISTORIC TIMES TO FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


■^HE early settlements of the Teutons 
in prehistoric times lajT between the 
Elbe and the Vistula, the Kelts being their 
western neighbours. When the Teutons 
proposed to migrate westwards and to 
settle in the Keltic districts to .the west of 
the Rhine, the advance of these barbarians 
Was checked by the fortifications which 
Julius and Augustus had added to the 
natural barriers of the Rhine and Danube. 
Three or four hundred years later the 
Teutons broke through the Roman fron- 
tiers they had often threatened. 

While the East Teutons were advancing 
on their path of victory and death amid 
mighty conflicts, an event hardly less im- 
portant was in progress on the frontiers of 
Middle and Eastern Europe, noiselessly 
and almost unobserved ; this was the 
occupation by Slav races of those districts 
which the Teutons had abandoned. They 
entered the empty space between the Vis- 
„ „ . tula and the Elbe, and, cross- 

e Bvs in latter river, settled on 

*a°Bohemin Frankish ground of Thur- 
ingia. They also seized modem 
Bohemia, which had been abandoned 
by the retiring Marcomanni, spread over 
the Sudetic and Carpathian Mountains, 
established themselves in Pannonia and 
Noricum, and overran the eastern slopes 
of the Alps, the districts from the 
source of the Drave to the Adriatic, 
and considerable portions of the Baltic 
peninsula. 

This Slav migration, which Tollowed the 
Teutonic migration, was accomplished 
during the fifth, sixth, and seventh cen- 
turies. So early as the sixth century their 
oppressors and pursuers, the Avars, pushed 
forward along the Theiss and Danube 
into the territories occupied by the Slavs. 
To this movement were added immediately 
afterwards a backward Teutonic wave, 
and, at a later date, a wedge-like advance 
of the Magyars, with the result that the 
Slavs were permanently divided into a 
northern and southern group. 


The occupation by the Slavs of these 
wide territories which had belonged (o the 
Teutons brought the two nationalities 
into relations providing material for endless 
conflict. Such conflicts broke out to 
some extent during the reconquest i>y the 
Germans of the original Tcu- 
Teufons'^ tonic settlements, but led to 
. p ... , no definite result any more 
" than the eonflict between the 
Germans and the Romance peoifies of 
South-west Europe, with their constant 
alternations, which w'crc begun by the 
struggle for territory, supremacy, and 
material or moral jiower, and have con- 
tinued for some fifteen hundred years. 

The history of tlic struggles between the 
Slav and the Teutonic military forces 
and civilisations centred round two regions, 
which must be separated geographically 
and historically, one to the south-east 
and one to the north-east. The line of 
demarcation between these two coincides 
almost exactly with the frontiers of 
Bohemia and Moravia. The state of 
Austria was the result of the conflict in 
the south-east, and the monarchy of 
Brandenburg-Prussia was produced by 
that on the north-cast frontier. 

A movement eastward at the expense 
of the Slavs began in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, and emanated from 
Bavaria, the duchy of the Agiloifings 
which was but nominally dependent 
upon the Frankish Merovingians and 
Carolingians. Availing themselves of the 
decline of the jjower of the Avars, the 
Bavarians extended their influence over 
. , the Slavonic Carentanians, the 

* ancestors of the modern Slo- 


Cbristisnity’s 
Advance 


venians, or Wends, of Central 
Austria. At the same time 
Christianity advanced from the Bavarian 
bishoprics of Salzburg, Regensburg, and 
Passau over the frontier districts. The 
country as far as the Hnns and the iqjper 
Drave was already thrown open to the 
German nationality, when a far greater 
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, power prepared to intervene in the position. Charles overran this country 
struggle which was going, on. from the south-east and north-west, 

After the deatli ‘of Tassilo, the last of until he had made it tributary to him- 
the Agilolfings, Charles the Great began self, though he did not throw it open to 
his struggle against the Avars in 791, German colonisation or to Christianity 
which ended with the destruction of (805-806). The complicated campaigns 
their kingdom in 796. As elsewhere, the against the Elbe Slavs forced the con- 
Frankish king founded margraviates on quered tribes to make a nominal accep- 
the Central Danube, ajjparently tance of Frankish supremacy, but left 
Conversion number, the East Mark, them, in other. respects independent and 

of Heathen tjjp land on the right so dangerous that the great organiser 

Peoples ijank of the Danube, from the founded several frontier counties — the 
I Enns beyond the Vienna forest and marks of Thuringia, Franconia, and 
e.xtending southwards to the Drave ; and Bohemia — and created a connected line of 
the Mark of Friuli, the land to the south defence, strengthened by fortresses, along 
of the Drave, including Istria. Passau the Elbe, the Saale, and the Bohmerwald. 
and Salzburg, which had been an arch- Here were situated the frontier marks, 
bishopric from 798, occupied themselves in which peaceful intercourse with the 
with converting the inhabitants of the Slavs was developed, such as Bardowick, 
former provinces of Noricum, Rhatia, and Magdeburg, and Erfurt. In the north- 
Pannoiiia, who were chiefly heathen ; w'est Saxon, Danish, and Slav territories, 
Salzbu 'g and Aquilcia obtained metro- the frontier of the empire was pushed 
politan rights over the conquered disfricts. across the Eider; however, Charlemai-ne 

Coirstitutionalandecclesiasticalorganisa- left to the federated tribes of the Abodrites 
tion were accompanied by immigration and East Holstein, or Wagria, which was not 
settlement. Lower Austria and Western conquered until the bloody conflicts of 
Hungary, Styria, and Carinthia, received the twelfth century. After the death of 
the main bulk of their German population „ the great emperor in .‘814, his 

between the eiglith and ninth centuries. disconnected empire naturally 

Bavarians and Franks made their settle- Stales pieces, and the Elbe 

ments side by side with Slav inhabitants * * Slavs, together with those of 

and also with Slav colon'sts. the south, with the exception of the 

The Carolingian system of government Carentanians, broke away from French 
by no means aimed at the extermination influence. New Slav states were formed, 
of the peaceful Slavs who had become of which the great Moravian kingdom 
Christians ; at the same time the inhabi- was the most important and the most 
tants of the Slav marks continually hostile to the Germans. In Moravia and 
liecamc! deiicndent uiJon German terri- Pannonia the Slavs voluntarily accepted 
torial lords, and as early as 828 the word Christianity about 870, without obliging 
" Slav ” {sclaviis) acquired the significance the Germans to make much effort for 
of slave. There was nothing oppressive in their conversion. Bohemia and Moravia 
this arrangement, as the land was divided remained untouched by German influence 
chiefly into large estates belonging to for another century, 
ecclesiastical corporations or secular nobles The great Moravian kingdom had been 
who ajjpreciated the scattered population hard pressed by the Emperor Arnulf, and 
at their full value. Thus from the was already in process of dissolution when 
outset the German territories of the the South-east German marks of the 
CampaiEos were brought Carolingian period came to ruin ; the 

of cLrlcs cultivation, primarily by Magyars, a Finno-Ugrian people, burst 

the Great territorial lords, and to a into the district of the Theiss and Danube, 

less extent by a dps of peasan- and, like the Huns and the Avars, ravaged 
try. The process of Germanising and Chris- the higher civilisation of Europe, the 
tianising the south-eastern frontiers of the morality and resisting power of which had 
German kingdom is connected with the never sunk so low as at the close of the 
Bavarian campaigns of Charles the Great ninth century, the age of devastation, 
against the Avars ; similarly his Saxon German supremacy was thrown back 
wars brought him into collision with the beyond the Enns ; the more accessible 
Elbe Slavs on the north-east. The attacks districts of the Carolingian Mark became 
upon Bohemia occupy an intermediate deserted ; and the remnants of the 
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colonial population remained scattered in the Saale and Central Elbe to the Mar- 
mountain and forest valleys, surviving grave Gero, and the district on the lower 
two generations of this terror. The in- Elbe to the Duke Hermann Billung. Gero 
habitants of the Pannonian plains, who waged war with fearful vigour and with 
were chiefly Slavs, became serfs, and the reckless choice of means. In 939, when 
Slovacks were reduced to pay tribute ; informed that the Wends had planned a 
only the Slovenians or Carentanians re- surprise attack, he im'ited thirty of their 
mained free. A protracted frontier war chiefs, made them drunk, and killed them, 
was in process, which brought forth new „ „ He thus ruled the Slavs to the 

royal families, and in pai'ticular a- new Havel as Hermann ruled the 

Bavarian ducal house. Baltic Slavs ; but he was con- 

The conditions in Saxony were similar. ‘ stantly suiiported by the king, 

The conduct of the uninterrupted fron- and the Wendish wars of the Sa.^n jjeriod 
tier war against the heathen Elbe Slavs thus assumed a character of imperial 
brought the ducal family of the Ludol- enterprise. 

fings to the front. This house— the Saxon Between 950 and 970 the Wends were 
emperors — continued the frontier war, constantly revolting. After the death of 
which was imposed upon them by tradition Gero, in 966, the king divided this district 
and necessity. The second period of into five marks, from which were gradually 
successful struggle against the Elbe Slavs formed the Northern Mark, or Old Mark, 
began, and Henry I. started by attack- the Eastern Mark of Lausitz, or Saxony, 
ing the Hevelli in 928, with the Sa.xon and the Thuringian Mark — the Margraviate 
army, which had been reorganised for the of Meissen. Olto’s Wars with his German 
Magyar war. rivals, the Danes, for the mastery of the 

In the year 928 Henry I. attacked the North Sea and the Baltic territories, and 
Hevelli and captured their main fortress, the mark organised in 934 by his father 
Brennaburg, or Brandenburg, after pitch- and occupied by the Germans between the 
Ele ents ’ Camp on the frozen Eider and Schlei — afterwards the Mark of 

“Ice, steel, andhun'ger, Schleswig— arc legendary achievements. 
B* denb* three brought Brenna- Throughout this time German merchants 

ran n urg her fall.” In the same and German missionaries, those historical 

year the king stormed Gana, or Jahna, the pioneers of military and constitutional 
town of the Daleminzii, and founded the sppi'emacy, had been visiting the marsh 
fortress of Meissen on the conquered and forest districts occupied by the Wends; 
territory. Here, again, the defeated popu- German missionaries had also come face to 
lation was subjected to pillage, while face with the obstinate heathenism of 
rhe warriors were put to death and the Scandinavia. In these frontier territories 
remainder sold into slavery. When Christianity did not secure its hold until 
Henry, in 928 and 929, invaded Bohemia, the ecclesiastical institutions of the Saxon 
which had been united for a generation period w'ere established. The bishopric 
under a duke of the Premyslid house, of Hamburg, founded in 831— an arch- 
Wenzel I., the later martyr and patron bishopric after 834 and the seat of St. 
saint, offered no resistance, but accepted Ansgar, who first secured the title “ Apostle 
the land as a tributary fief from the hands of the North ” — was united with Bremen 
of the German king. Although Bohemia in 847, and remained under the Saxon 
several times shook off the German supre- kings the starting-point for missions to the 
macy, the feudal suzerainty was uj)on the north. Otto I. made the bishoprics of 
whole maintained, so that the duchy and Schleswig, Ripen, and Aarhus, 

the later kingdom became a permanent w * j- *k* founded in 948, subordinate to 
portion of the empire, and belonged to the g.®“ the metropolitan see of Bre- 

German federation until its end in 1866. ** op"®* time, in 946 and 

By the further subjection of the Redarii, 949, the king founded the first bishoprics 
Abodrites, Wilzes, and Liutizi, all the land upon Wendish soil, Havelberg and Bran- 
on both sides of the Elbe as far as the Oder denburg, to which the subject Slavs were 
obeyed the first king of the Saxon house. obliged to pay tithes and tribute. To 
The civil wars, which fill the earlier these must be added the bishopric of 
years of Otto I., were accompanied by Oldenburg in Wagria — East Holstein — 
wars upon the Wends. The successor of known to the Wends as Stargard. 
Henry I. had made over the frontier of In 968 Otto succeeded in his favourite 
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project of making ;Magdeburg an archbish- At the wish of Duke Boleslav, and with 
opric, independent of Mainz : and to this the emperor’s consent, a special arch- 
the sees of Havelberg and Brandenburg, bishopric for Poland was organised in 
Meissen, Merseburg, and Zeitz, were sub- Gnesen : seven suffragan bishoprics were 
ordinate as suffragan bishoprics. Thus to be subject to the new metropolitan, 
Christianity had secured a firm foothold including the bishops of Cracow, Breslau, 
in the marks, and the missions pros- and Kolberg, all to the disadvantage of 
pered among the refractory Wends, the metropolitan chair of Magdeburg, to 
However, when Otto II. %vas which the Poles had been hitherto subordi- 
Thz Wands (l^.f(,ated on July 15th, 983, by natc. Only the Bishop of Posen protested 
the Saracens in Apulia, the against this new organisation of the Polish. 
® ° * Danes and Slavs renewed their Churdr and adhered to Magdeburg for the 

attacks in (>83, and the patient achieve- moment. In that same year Hungary 
ments of fifty years’ jiolicy collapsed was for ever separated from the German 
amid this wili disturbance. Havelberg Church, after Stefan I. had made Gran 
and Brandenburg were destroyed; Ham- theseat of a primate for the whole kingdom, 
burg was reduced to ashes ; and the From that date Poland and Hungary 
Wends returned to the service of their god continued a separate ecclesiastical and 
Gerowitt and the three-headed Triglav, political existence, but the Germans never 
at the jdaces of sacrifice. Tithes and ceased to transmit their own civilisation 
tribute were no longer jraid. and that of the west to their eastern 

The German nationality became power- neighbours. The kingdoms of the Piasts 
less between the Elbe and the Oder. The and of the Arpads resisted German sujjre- 
only truemelhodof securingGermanisation macy, which they recognised only under 
had not yet been discovered. Germans had the immediate pressure of German military 
entered the fortresses which the Slavs had force ; none the less the time approached 
already built or reconstructed, and German when German migration no longer 
wardens had rejfiaccd the Slav castellans „ trickled, but flowed, into the 

or Zupans. Only under the shelter of the * two countries ; after that date 

fortresses had the land been cultivated agriculture, mining, trade, 

here and there, and it was impossible J,or " " manufacture, and town life 

such a colonisation to put out strong roots were stamped with German characteristics, 
in the territory east of the Elbe. The Saxon emperors were more suc- 

Under the regency of Theojrhano some cessful in the south-eastern mark than 
cami)aigns against the Wends were under- upon the Wendish frontier ; the former 
taken between 9.S6 and 990, but under had been shattered by the Mag^mrs at the 
.'Vdelheid ((joi-QCjb) the frontier was barely beginning of the tenth century, but had 
defended. The Emperor Otto III., whose been restored in 995 after the victory on 
sympathies were wholly foreign, and who the Lechfeld. 

was absfji'bed by the dream of a universal Once again the rulers gave large tracts 
monarchy, was sufficiently ill-advised to of land to secular nobles, churches and 
diminish German influence in the east. It monasteries ; and again a strong German 
was at that jreriod that the duchy of and especially Bavarian immigration 
Poland emerged from the deep obscurity began. Like the East Babenberg mark, 
of the time, and Christianity made its way the frontier of which had been definitely 
here under the dukes Mesko and Boleslav advanced to the Leitha since the Hungarian 
Chabri. About this time Hungary and wars of the Emperor Henry III., so also 
Hungary and Christianised, the Carentanian or Styrian mark gradually 

Russia Adopt Denmark, Norway and broke away from the Bavarian duchy. 

Christianity Iceland and Green- In view of the extraordinary independence 

land, followed in the eleventh of these south-eastern frontiers and their 
century. Inspired by sincere reverence princes, it was possible at a later period 
for the Bohemian Adalbert, his personal that larger independent states might Ije 
friend, who had been murdered by the developed there. 

heathen Prussians in 997, Otto III. made In the time of the Salian emperors the 
a pilgrimage in the year 1000 to Gnesen, imperial policy paid no special attention 
where a memorial was erected to this to the Slav districts on the Elbe. Colonisa- 
saintly martyr, whose corpse Boleslav had tion and missionary activity came to an 
covered with gold. end. It should have been the task of 
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the territorial princes and bishops to 
continue the work which the empire had 
ceased to perform. However, even the 
Saxon dukes of the family of Billung con- 
fined themselves to exacting taxation from 
the Slavs, but made no attempt to foster 
colonisation or Christianity. For a short 
time the archbishopric of Bremen, especi- 
„ ally under the ambitious 
The Huge Archbishop Adalbert, who died 
. ‘Z*:®®® " in 1072, wdiose diocese included 
* ®*^ the whole of North Europe, 
revived the missions to the Slavs ; he 
seems to have been the first to induce 
the Netherland colonists to bring the 
peat districts on the Weser under cul- 
tivation. He w'as supported in 1046 
by the alliance of the Abodrite prince, 
Gottschalk, who had voluntarily ac- 
cepted Christianity. 

Christianity under the Wends soon 
made such progress that it w'as possible 
to found the bishoprics of Mecklenburg 
and Ratzeburg. But in a few years the 
reaction set in. The Liutizi attacked the 
Abodrites, who reverted to their old gods 
and obeyed the heathen prince, Kruto, 
after Gottschalk had been killed in io66, 
and Bishop John of Ratzeburg had been 
sacrificed before the idol Radegast. 

No fundamental change took place until 
the Saxon duke, Lothar of Suplinburg, 
became German king on August 30th, 
1125. The Elbe Slavs were again made 
tributary ; the sanctuary of Radegast in 
Rethra W'as destroyed ; and even the 
Polish duke, Boleslav III., did homage to 
the emperor lor Pomerania and Riigen. 
Christianity had secured a hold in Pome- 
rania in 1124 ; a pious German bishop, 
Otto of Bamberg, was an apostle of this 
heathen country. German customs and 
language crossed the Elbe in force, ex- 
tended over the wide river-valleys, and 
advanced tow'ards the shores of the Baltic. 

These districts at the present day are 
thoroughly German, and are, indeed, the 
„ centre of German strength and 

German ° power. The time had come 
Expansion nation was in posses- 

sion of that superfluous 
strength which felt the need for conquest 
and colonisation. The gige also brought 
forth those leading personalities required 
by every great movement, the heroes of 
the German expansion beyond the Elbe. 
These were the Ascanian Albert the Bear, 
the Schauemburger Adolf II. of Holstein, 
and Henry the Lion. 
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In the year -1134 the Ascanian Albert 
of Anhalt, the son of Otto the Rich of 
Ballenstedt, was invested with the fief of 
the Saxon Nordmark, a barren and 
swampy district then inhabited only in the 
west. There were no actual settlements 
in the Wendish territory to the east of 
the Elbe, and only historical claims to 
this imperial fief. In rapid succession, 
however, Albert conquered Prignitz, to- 
gether with Zauche, restored the episcopal 
chair of Havelb’erg in 1136, and concluded 
a treaty of inheritance w'ith Pribislav of 
Brandenburg, so that this district, the later 
Middle Mark, came into his hands in 1150. 

The bishopric of Brandenburg was then . 
revived, and it was finally possible for the 
titular bishops of the marks, who had been 
driven from their dioceses for a century and 
a half, to resume residence. Together wdth 
Archbishop Wichmann of Magdeburg 
(1152-1192) the Ascanian now devoted 
himself to the colonisation of the Slav 
districts on the Elbe. The conquests of the 
sword were secured by the work of the 
ploughshare. As Ranke says : “ The 

sword, the cross, and the plough 

Masspcres 
of the 
Slav Races 

Elbe, which is most characteristic of 
Germany, originated, however, not in 
Brandenburg, but further north, in Wagria. 
Count Adolf II. of Holstein, of the family 
of Schauemburg, had almost exterminated 
the heathen Slav population of this dis- 
trict in a series of massacres. He then 
sent out messages to the Lower Rhine, to 
the Flemings and the Dutch, to the effect 
that all who wanted land might come and 
receive arable and pasture land, cattle 
and fodder, in abundance. 

The colonists came and settled in small 
villages. Adolf II. also built a town ; in 
the neighbourhood of Buku, which was 
destroyed in 1138, rose the new town of 
Liibeck in 1143, which was destined after- 
wards to secure the supremacy of the 
Baltic and the commercial predominance 
of the whole of Northern Europe. 

For fifteen years German colonists 
continued to enter Brandenburg. Since 
the Wendish revolt of 1157 the property 
and the rights of the Slav population seem 
no longer to have been recognised. The 
margrave distributed the land, where he 
did not keep it for himself, to noble lords, 
chiefly coming from the Altmark, who 


co-operated to secure the land 
on the right of the Elbe for 
Germany."’ The colonisation 
on the right bank of the 
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had helped in the process of conquest, to 
bishoprics,- churches and monasteries, and 
also to his ministeriales and knightly 
adherents. In some cases the Wendish 
nobles who had submitted were left ‘ in 
possession of their property, and amalga- 
mated with the immigrants to form a new 
race. Christianity seems to have begun 
in this quarter with the summons to the 
colonists from North-west Germany ; 
Bishop Anselm of Havelberg and the 
Premonstratensian Order were transplanted 
to the mark from the neighbouring town of 
Magdeburg, where the founder of the order, 
St. Norbert, had been archbishop in 1126 
and had died in 1134. 

The popular Cistercian Order did good 
service in the colonisation and Germanisa- 
tion of the north-east. The work of Albert 
the Bear was continued by his successors 
in those parts of Brandenburg which were 
acquired about 1260, the Ukermark and 
the Neu’mark, Lebus and Steinberg. 

The third of the royal colonisers of the 
twelfth century was the most powerful of 
them all ; this was Henry the Lion, duke of ' 
Saxony and Bavaria. Originally he con- 
T-i. n > ■ tented himself with the tri- 
The Powerful Wendish princes, 

the Con including the AbodriteNiklot. 

‘ Purely territorial interests in- 

duced the Guelf to initiate an aggressive 
policy against the Elbe Slavs. After Ihe 
foundation of Liibeck by Adolf II,, the 
customs revenue of Bardowick, the chief 
commercial town on the Lower Elbe, 
belonging to Henry the Lion, began to 
dwindle, and the duke, by the right of 
the strong hand, deprived the count of 
Schauemburg of his new town (1157-1158). 

This action redounded to the advantage 
of the people of Liibeck, for the Guelf 
overwhelmed this productive source of 
imposts with privileges. In order to free 
the town on the Trave from the molesta- 
tion of Slav pirates, Henry attacked the 
Abodrite prince, and made liis territory, 
which had hitherto been tributary, a 
component part of the duchy. Following 
the example of Albert the Bear, he divided 
the conquered district among his noble 
comrades, among squires and knights who 
had joined in the expedition, and among 
bishops and monasteries. The three new 
territorial bishops of Liibeck, Ratzeburg, 
and Mecklenburg-Schwerin were invested 
by him personally, and not as were the 
bishops of Brandenburg by the emperor. 
In addition to the territory of the 


Abodrites, the modern Mecklenburg, he 
also subjugated Pomerania, though the 
princes, who were already Christians, 
w'erc not deprived of their pow'cr. On the 
other hand, the Danes overpowered the 
last refuge of piracy and heathenism, the 
Island of Riigen. In the summer of 1168, 
King Waldemar 1 . and Bishop Absalon of 
_ Roskikle conquered the strong 
e ftnes Arkona. A deep 

Greet laol i^Pi'^ssiou was made upon the 
conquered by the action of the 
Danes, who broke the four-headed idol 
Swantewit in pieces, and threw it into 
their camj) fire. It was only by secret 
intrigues that Henry the Lion could 
secure from the Danes the cession to him- 
self of half the temple treasures of Arkona 
and half of the tribute of the island. 

The colonisation of the lowlands on the 
right bank of the Elbe displays certain 
features which recur in the Gcmian 
settlements ol Silesia and Prussia, also in 
Bohemia and Hungary. The margrave, 
the monastery, the noble, or anyone who 
possessed a superabundance of land, 
called in colonists, who were chielly 
Sa.xons of the Rhineland, Flemings, and 
Netherlandere, though here and there 
Central and Upper Germans made their 
appearance. A contractor, known as the 
locator, divided the land appointed to 
him among the settlers who had come 
with him, and now became village com- 
panions. Again, some Slav township 
might be divided among the new comers 
when the former population had been 
expelled. These new settlements generally 
took the form of villages with one or more 
streets, according as the houses were built 
in one or two rows ; the land belonging to 
every house formed a connected strip 
extending to the wood or marsh. Generally 
speaking, individual allotments did not 
exceed the average size of thirty acres. 

While the German colonists of the Elbe 
and Oder district had taken ])ossession 
Tk 4 r mainland in the twelfth 

e ge o a,nd had founded a 

erniKn countless number of villages, 
zpsnsion thirteenth century was 

especially the age of the foundation of 
towns. The process of Germanisation 
was not concluded, and did not show its 
full power until the foundation of German 
towns endowed with German rights — 
chiefly modelled upon those of Magde- 
burg. In the founding of towns a general 
plan was also followed, and we discern an 
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increasing technical power of arranging lump sum, which is contributed by the 
detail. One or more locators stand at the individual families, and becomes a smaller 
head of the enterj^rise proposed by burden as the wealth of the community 
ecclesiastical or secular nobles. At a increases. Whenever German municipal 
suitable spot, which is already inhabited privileges are introduced, the process of 
in part, a market-place is marked out, development does not cease until complete 
which is of lai'ge size, square and level, independence is secured. The mayor is 
and is generally known as the “ ring- assisted in his judicial functions by asses- 
jilatz.” sors ; the affairs of the town are in the 

Sjjaccs are marked off for the council hands of a town council, and the mayoralty 
house and e.\change, and sites are , is finally transferred from the lord of the 
then measured along the market-place town to the community. When the 
for the settlers ; these are neither broad community has thus become entirely free, 
nor decj), in order that as many as possible the usual struggle begins between the 
may share this privileged position. In mercantile patriciate and the industrial 
addition to this, a few parallel streets of classes to secure admission to the council 
approach arc marked out, and the whole and the state offices. This stage of develop- 
is surrounded by a circuit wall of con- ment, however, was undergone by every 
siderable strength. In some cases new town in the mother country, and reappears 
towns and suburbs are formed, which arc in the colonial towns, though in abbre- 
united upon occasion with the old town, viated form. 

The locator ranks as mayor of the town. Together with the agricultural village 
in possession of privileges of every kind. and the commercial or manufacturing 
The town annually pays the land- town settlements, the mining colony 
owner or territorial lord, after the lapse forms a third kind of settlement. After the 
of the sti]nilatcd period of exemption, a discovery of the silver mines of Freiberg, 
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THE HOMESTEAD OF A TEUTONIC CHIEF IN EARLY MEDIiBVAL TIMES 
Town life was unknown among the early Teutonic races, who dwelt in village settlements around which were fortifications 
of earth and wood that served as a refuge for the population. The chiefs ruled over small districts protected by wilder- 
nesses, swamps and other natural boundaries, their own headquarters being stockaded as shown in the illustration' 

the half Slav Erzgcl)irge attracted not onh' power facilitated the general triumph 
German miners, whose first starling-point of German nationality throughout Poland, 
seems to have been the Hartz Mountains, and secured the complete Germanisation 
but also other colonists. These completed of the larger part of Silesia. The dukes 
the Germanisation of the modern king- enjoyed almost unlimited power and pro- 
dom of Saxony. Such colonies developed perty, while the Church and the growing 
codes of their own capable of ex]?ansion, order of the nobles shared the privileged 
and in Moravian Iglau and Bohemian position of territorial lords. In conse- 
Kiittcnberg the mining industiy soon quence the peasant class, originally free, 
formed centres similar to that of Saxon gradually dwindled, and Was replaced by 
Freiberg. a disorganised mass of occupants, subject 

All these institutions which arose upon to tribute, burdened by forced service, 
the old Slav territotw are also found in and bound to the soil. There were no 
Silesia, which was entered by German free towns, although we can detect ti'aces 
colonists at a later date than Brandenburg, of an early Polish town constitution, which 
Their invasion was directed by the power hears some similarity to the old Russian 
of the Church and the princes. town systezn. 

In Poland, which was regarded as be- After the time of Boleslav III., who 
longing to Silesia until the thirteenth died in 113S, Poland was broken into 
century, Christianity had become jzre- petty ]3rinripalities, and Silesia also 
dominant so early as the tenth centurj'. acquired a kind of independence. The 
The Polish Church retained the traces of neighbourhood of Germany, the conncc- 
its German origin, and in consciousness tion of the dynasts with German princely 
of this fact an attempt was made to counter- houses, the influence of German women 
balance German preponderance by the and mothers, and of princes educated 
introduction of French clergy. Circum- in German schools, seezired the advance 
stances, however, brought it about that of the Gei-mans to the central districts 
in the twelfth century not only the Church, of the Oder in the twelfth century, 
but also, and to a greater extent, the ducal As in Pomerania and Mccklenbui-g, this 
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movement was a bloodless one, completed 
under the ])rotection of princes of Slav 
origin, without the slaughter or expulsion 
of the non-German jrrevious and present 
accupants — .a peaceful contrast to certain 
proceedings in Wagria, Brandenburg, and 
Prussia. Where the authorities failed to 


support the movement and the Polish 
„ nationality was able to maintain 

erman ground, as in Upper Silcsia, 

■ , the Slavs were also left in pos- 

in o an session. In the rest of Poland, 
whither the Germans advanced in the 


thirteenth century, with no less success 
than in Silesia, an irresistible national 
reaction took place forthwith. 

The peasant colonisation of Silesia by 
the importation of German immigrants 
was begun by the German Cistercians — 
who Were first called in by Duke Boleslav 
the Long — to Leubus in 1175 ; these were 
soon folhnvcd by Prcmonstratensians and 
Augustinian Canons. The Germans settled 
in new' f)r old villages — the latter were, 
how'CA'er, in ruins — under the same favour- 
able conditions as in Brandenburg. From 
the first moment the settlements of the 


tenant peasantry struggling w'ith the 
sw'amjts and jtrimeval forests formed a 
salutary contrast to the scattered villages 
of the Polish serf pojntlation, who were 
both incapable and disinclined to work. 

It was not surprising that princes, 
bisho]ts and lords began to found villages 
“of German right” both in Greater and 
Lesser Poland. As Schiemann observes, 
“ The jirivileges of the German peasant 
colonies consisted in the fact that they 
enjoyed immunity from the princely juris- 
diction except in criminal cases, w'hile they 
had free markets, freedom from imposts 
and military service, and were relieved 
from the' manifold forms of forced service 


w'hicli opj)resscd the Polish peasant.” 

Of the Silesian dukes none performed 
greater service for the Germanisation of 
the country than Henry I. the Bearded 
(1202-1238). Under him were founded 
such towns of German right as Neumarkt, 


Lowehberg, Neisse, Goldberg, Oppeln, 
Ratibor, etc. Especially after the great 
invasion of- the llongols and the bloody 
battle o’f Liegnitz 'oh April gth, 1241, the 
process of colonising and founding of 
towns received a greater impulse. At 
that time Breslau began its development 
and secured the privilege of Magdeburg 
in 1261, while Liegnitz, Landshut, Brieg, 
Glogau, Beuthen, etc. .were also prosperous. 
The Duke Henry IV. Probus, after the 
battle of the Marchfield in 1278, received 
Silcsia as a fief from the German king, 
Rudolf I., and thus the political separation 
of Silesia from Poland was completed. 
United with Bohemia by the last Premys- 
lids after 1291, it became in 1327 “ feuda- 
tory to the crown of St. Wenzel.” During 
the time of Charles IV. it was once more 
prosperous, but upon the w'hole it remained 
a mere appendage of that kingdom. As 
such it passed to the Hapsburgs in 1526, 
with whom it remained until Frederick II. 


in 1740 asserted the hereditary claims of 
the Hohenzollerns to Liegnitz, Brieg,’ 
Wohlau, and J^erndorf. 

The German element in Silesia suffered 
no diminution by the union with Bohemia, 
though its eastern expansion came to an 
end. The Polish clergy declared against 
German colonisation in 1260, and from 
the time of Vladislav I. Lokietek (1320- 


1333) the Polifh crown generally displayed 
a spirit hostile to the Germans. This 
spirit predominated among 
o es Bs powerful nobility until 

_ . . German influence was entirely 

Kobbers , , , 1 xi 

broken down under the 


Jagellons, and the kingdom of the national 
Polish Schlachta began to decay. 

At the close of the fourteenth century 
the general culture of Silesia was at a 
low ebb. The nobles had degenerated, 
and were professional robbers ; the towns 
were impoverished, especially the smaller 
of them, and the peasants were over- 
whelmed by a stupefying servitude which 
was very little more tolerable than that 
of their Polish and Bohemian equals. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE SWORD 

THE RISE AND FALL OF THE TEUTONIC ORDER 


LJENRY THE LION seemed to have 
* assured the position of the Germans 
on the Baltic. The Osterlings, the German 
Baltic navigators, sailed the sea as far as 
Gothland and the Gulf of Finland. German 
factories existed before the end of the 
twelfth century in Wisby and in Great 
Novgorod. The Germans began to vie 
with the Scandinavians and the Slavs 
for the possession of a world that had 
hitherto been inaccessible to them. The 
ecclesiastical or secular conqueror and 
■ coloniser was now joined by the merchant, 
who had been a somewhat insignificant 
Agure in the expansion of Germany until 
the end of the twelfth century. 

The prospects of further advance sud- 
denly became extremely gloomy ; the 
all-protecting power of Henry the Lion 
collapsed, and Frederic Barbarossa 
divided the remnants of th3 Guelf 
^ possessions among his adher- 

Conquests ^ 

n If- now torn away which had 
Usnish JVmg checked the advance 

of Danish conquest. The Danish king, 
Waldemar II. (1202-1241), overpowered 
Holstein, forced Mecklenburg and Pomer- 
ania to do him homage, brought Liibeck 
under his supremacy, and received the 
confirmation of his possession of all 
lands beyond the Elbe and Elde from the 
Emperor Frederic IL, who, in 1214, at 
seventeen years of age, had come to 
Germany. In Esthonia the Danes also 
established a footing, and thence they 
menaced the new colonies of the Germans. 

Suddenly, however, fortune changed. 
Duke Henry the Black of Schwerin 
captured the Danish king and his eldest 
son, who bore his name, to satisfy 
a private quarrel, at the little island 
of Lyo, near Fiinen, in May, 1223, 
and brought them in safe custody to 
Danneberg. While Waldemar IL was 
confined in the “ king’s hole,” the Germans 
again secured possession of all the terri- 


tory to. the east of the Elbe with the ex- 
ception of Riigcn. The king, when set 
free on November 17th, 1225, attempted 
to recover what he had lost by force of 
arms, but was defeated at the battle of 
Bornhovede on July 32nd, 1236. The 
German imperial forces had no share in 
this great victory over the Danes. As 
_ affairs .in the country on the 

. Elbe and the Oder had deve- 

loped without their inter- 
ference, so also upon the Baltic 
coasts the advance of German nationality 
continued without their aid. Their inter- 
ference, as a rule, was a hindrance rather 
than a help, and their lack of interest, 
upon the whole, proved a benefit. 

At the time of Waldemar II. a remark- 
able colonial settlement had been formed 
upon the shores of the Baltic on the fifty- 
seventh parallel of north latitude. Nations 
of foreign tongues inhabited the country 
south of the Gulf of Finland — .Esthonians, 
Livonians, Courlander, and Oeseles — who 
belonged to the Finnish branch of the 
Mongolian races ; to the south-west of 
them were settled Indo-Germanic peoples 
— 'Letts, Lithuanians, Semgallians, and 
Prussians. The ethnical characteristics 
of this region were complicated, even from 
primitive times, by the infusion of Finnish 
and Lettish elements and by the influence 
of Scandinavian immigrants. These races 
were, without exception, still in a state 
of barbarism, and none rose to any form 

„ n 11 of constitutional organisation. 

How Small 

protected by wilder- 
nesses, stockades, and 
swamps. Apart from village settlements 
there were also fortifications of earth and 
wood which served as refuges for the popu- 
lation when revenge or the instinct of 
piracy led to raids upon the country. Town 
life was unknown. While the Letts 
were occupied in cattle-breeding and 
agriculture, and also in hunting, the Finns 
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were fishers and mariners, or pirates. The The Germans gathered about their settle- 
religion of the Finns was allied to Sham- ments, cleariiVT; the forests and setting an 
anism. As regards the religion of the example of higher morality to the natives. 
Letts we know that the old Prussians But neither Meinhard nor his successor 
had a national sanctuary in Romovo, in Berthold, who summoned the crusaders 
which the high priest, Kryve-Kryvejto, into the land and was killed in battle in 
tended the everlasting fire in honour ng8, was ever more than a mere pioneer, 
of Pcrkunas and offered the sacrifices of After the retreat of the first crusaders 
victory. All the Baltic peoples the Livonians adopted so threatening an 
Religion of ],(,]ipyed in a life after death, attitude that priests and merchants fled 
t e Baltic clearly shown by the from the country. 

copies objects found in their tombs. At this critical moment the right man 
During the eleventh and twelfth cen- appeared to found the predominance of 
turics the Baltic districts were repeatedly the Germans in the Baltic territories, 
ravaged by the Russians, who were unable. This was the canon of Bremen, Albert of 
however, to secure more than a temporary Buxhovede — also called Albert of Appel- 
j^ayment of tribute. In the year 1030 dern — ^who had been consecrated third 
the jieoplc of Novgorod built the fortress bishop of Livonia. Before entering his new 
of Wirieff to overawe the district ; this sphere of work, he secured the favour of the 
was destroyed by the Esthonians thirty Danish ruler by a personal visit, gained 
years afterwards. The modern Russians the protection of King Philip of Swabia, 
have, however, given the old eleventh- and was granted a crusading bull by 
century name to the German town of Innocent III. In 1200 he sailed up the 
Dor)iat. which rose on the same spot. Dvina with twenty- three ships to the 
It was not. however, fated for the settlements of Uxkiill and Holm, which 
Russians to bring Christianity and the had been founded by Bishop Meinhard. 
elements of civilisation to the Baltic He chose, however, a more suitable spot 
territory ; this was the work of the for his residence ; at the mouth 

Germans, especially of the Low Germans, “““ of the little river Riga, at its 
who extended their linguistic area to the ® confluence with the Dvina, 

Gulf of Finland, while it touched the allied ** where a considerable baj'’ 

district of the Dutch and Flemings on the appeai'ed likely to invite merchants, he 
west. German merchants first came from began the construction of the town of 
Gothland (Wisby) to the gulf at the mouth Riga in 1201. In the following year 
of the Dvina. Sailing up the Dvina citizen settlers came out from Bremen and 
they came to Polcck and Witebsk, whence Hamburg, and even at the present daythe 
an overland route led to Smolensk in tlie civic shield of Riga combines the armorial 
district of the Dnieper. It w'as, indeed, bearings of Bremen and Hamburg, 
possible to reach Smolensk from Novgorod, The Cistercians entered the new mona- 
but the road was longer, and in Novgorod stery built at the mouth of the Dvina in 
the Germans were exposed to the hostile 1208. The Order of St. Bernard was 
ri^■al!■y of the Scandinavians, w'ho w'ere follow'ed by the Premonstratensians, and 
older settlers in that town. Thus, the within a short time, in the extreme 
Germans, and esjiecially the sailors of north-east, the two spiritual corporations 
Liibcck. gained a trading district free from were rivals in the work of colonisation, 
rivalry by this “ jiassage of the Dvina.” It was never possible, however, to bring 
They left their country in the spring, a sufficient number of German peasantry 
Missionaries their booths On the to Livonia and to the territories on the far 

»o*tr^”*”** Dvina in the summer, and side of the Niemen ; the peasantry would 
Livonians I'cturnecl home in the autumn, not go by sea, and It was quite im- 
Individuals even then began possible to reach this remote district 
to pass the winter among the Livonians by land without crossing hostile and 
and among the Esthonians. inhospitable districts. 

Missionaries soon ventured to Livonia; ' The German plough was thus unable to 
among these were the Augustinian canon conquer Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia 
Meinhard, who built' the first stone church as thoroughly as Brandenburg and even 
at Uxkiill, and was consecrated bishop in Prussia. Hence the difference between 
n86 by the Archbishop of Bremen, the history of this Baltic land and that of 
Hartwig, and the Cistercian, Theodoric. the territory between Lubeck and Memel. 
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GREAT MEDIAEVAL CASTLES OF GERMANY AS THEY ARE TO-DAY 


In the late Middle Agres all Germany was a land of splendid princely strongholds, as witness the castled 
Rhine. Many of these castles are still inhabited, like tliat of the Counts of Eltz, shown at the top of this 

R as^e, the picturesque Schloss Lichtenstein on the left, and the ancestral castle of the Hohenzollern on the ri8:ht. 
fone excelled in grandeur or beauty of site the Castle of Heidelberg, which is to-day a splendid ruin of its past 
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** Brothers 
of the 
Sword " 


The struggle with the Finnish and 
Lettish peoples did not begin until the 
moment when the Li\'onians were regarded 
as subjugated and baptised — shortly alter 
1200. An occasional body of crusaders 
was then no lunger enough to guarantee 
the ]irotcction necessary for colonial ex- 
pansion. Hence, about 1203, the knightly 
Order of the Brothers of the 
Sword was founded by Bishop 
Albert, and confirmed by the 
Popeini204. This ecclesiastical 
and military brotherhood was organised 
upon the same jiiincijdes as the Templars, 
the Knights of St. John, and the Teutonic 
Knights, who had originated in the Holy 
Land. Like these Orders it was di\'ided 
into three classes — the priests, the knights, 
and the serving brothers — ^aniong whom 
the squires were to be distinguished from 
the artisans. The uniform of the "Brother? 
of the Knighthood of Christ in Livonia ” 

• consisted of a whi te coat and cloak to which 
a red cross was sewn, formed from two 
swords crossing eacli other, hence the name 
" Brothers, or Knights, of the Sword.” 
On service the heavy armour then in use 
was naturally worn, though covered with 
the cloak of the Order. 

At the head of the Order was the Master, 
who was chosen by the Knights from 
their own class, and all the authorities of 
the order, the Commanders, Bailiffs, etc., 
were unconditionally subordinate to him. 
In imiiortant cases the Chapter was 
summoned, which, however, could only 
advise, and not decide. The number of 
the Brothers was never great ; like the 
Order of the Teutonic Knights in Prussia, 
they rather formed a kind of official or 
general staff corps, to officer the local 
levies and reinforcements of Crusaders. 
The Order was recruited chiefly from the 
North German nobility as long as it 
remained independent. 

Hardly had Bishop Albert been invested 
by King PhilijD with Livonia, and elevated 
Th K ■ ht ’ position of an imperial 

SiruggleV i'.' "207, when the 

Independence [Cturn for itS 

services, took a third of all 
the land that was conquered or was to be 
conquered thereafter. Forthwith the de- 
structive opposition of theepiscopal power 
began ; the bishop wished to secure sole 
authority in the country while the Order 
was struggling for independence. Inno- 
cent III. did not wish to institute any new 
metropolitan power, and decided that the 
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Order should pay no other service to the 
bishopric of Riga, in return for the third 
part of the land, than that of providing 
security against the heathen. 

Meanwhile the Order had advanced to 
Esthonia in 1208, and in about nine years 
had nominally conquered the country. 
Among the Livonians and Letts a state of 
ferment had prevailed for a considerable 
time, a sign that Christianity and German 
civulisation had gained no real hold of the 
country. In the year 1218 Livonia was 
threatened by a great Russian invasion. 
Bishop Albert then applied in his necessity 
to Waldemarll. of Denmark, who promised 
help if the Germans undertook to cede to 
him all the territory he might conquer. 

To this they agreed, and the Danish king 
landed in 1219 with his naval and military 
power at the spot where the town of Reval 
afterwards arose. A surprise of the 
Esthonians at the castle of Lindanissa was 
successfully repulsed. It was this battle 
in which, according to legend, a red flag 
with a white cross descended from heaven 
to lead the Danes to conflict. This was 
the “ Danebrog,” afterwards the impeidal 
„ banner of Denmark. A war 

anes aa between the Danes and Germans 

eraaas Esthonia was inevitable, as 

* “ the Order of the Sword had by 

no means surrendered its old claims to 
this district. For the moment the Order 
made an arrangement with Waldemar in re- 
spect to Esthonia, without the knowledge of 
the bishop, so that the presumptuous Dane 
now claimed the supremacy of Livonia. 

This danger united the Order, and 
King Waldemar th?n. in 1222. renounced 
his claim to Livonia, for the reason 
that .he had never had that country 
in his power. In January, 1223, a revolt 
of the Esthonians broke out, the castles of 
the Knights and of the Danes were reduced 
to ruins, and in May, the Count Henry 
of Schwerin captured the Danish king, 
who, more than all others of his nation, 
had threatened the German supremacy 
of the Baltic. 

The Order of the Sword now secured the 
whole of Danish Esthonia in the course of 
their struggle with the rebels. More 
important was the fact that Waldemar’s 
blockade of Liibeck came to an end, so 
that crusaders, merchants, and Knights 
could advance eastward from this point 
of Baltic emigration. With their help it 
was possible to reconquer the castle oi 
Dorpat, which the Russians had taken 




KNIGHTS OF THE SWORD AND KNIGHTS OF THE TEUTONIC ORDER 
The Brothers of the Knighthood of Christ in Livonia, wearing on their white cloaks the device of crossed swords in red, 
cameto be distinguished as the Knights of the Sword." Those of the Teutonic Order, which eventually absorbed the 
former brotherhood, wore the symbol of the Cross. The above shows military and priestly members of both orders. 


From the original drawng by W, li. WigfuU 
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from the Knights. The Russians were 
now reduccfl to impotence for a consider- 
able period by tin; Mongol invasion. The 
Germans were thus able to subdue the 
island of Oesel in a winter campaign across 
the frozen sea. and to force Christianity 
upon the inhabitants. The subjugation 
of this piratical stale concluded tlie judil- 
_ , . ical foundation of German 

Death of the before the death of 

. Bishoi) Albert, in I22q, the 

IS op ert the 

son of the Emtieror Frederic 11 ., had con- 
ferred Esthonia upon the Brothers .of the 
Sword as a ])crmanenl liel, and permitted 
the Bishop of Riga to coin money and to 
grant municipal liberties. After the death 
of this great ecclesiastical ])rince hard 
times came upon the land and the Order. 
Waldomar II. again secured i)ossession 
of Xorthern Esthonia. including Reval. 

The Order of the Sword was ojipressed 
by the bishops, who were jealous of its 
])owcr. It possessed, indeed, a territory of 
730 square miles in extent, whereas the 
five bishoprics of Riga. Doiqtal, Oesel. 
Semgallia, and Courland had only S70 
square miles between them. The Brother- 
1 ood. therefore, applied for union with 
the Teutonic Order, which had meanwhile 
entered Prussia. Probably the Grand 
Master. Hermann of Salza, would have 
refused this request had not the Master 
oftheOrder of the Sword, Volkwin. met his 
death with fifty Knights in battle against 
the Lithuanians on September 22nd, 1236. 

Thus, under Poiie Gregorj’ IX., an 
amalgamation with the Teutonic 
Knights was concluded. The Master, 
Hermann Balk, came to Livonia and took 
possession of all the land of the Order 
of the Sword in the name of the Teutonic 
Order. The claims of Denmark and 
Xorthern Esthonia were recognised for the 
nujincnt, and it was not until 1346- 
1347 that the Danish territory passed 
into the hands of the German Order. 
_ , . After the first half of the 

iii°ih<i*Ha*nds thirteenth century the fate of 
o”f the KMghts“^o"'sationinthe nm-th-cast, 
once occupied by a Teutonic, 
and then by a Slavo-Lettish and Finnish 
population, was in the hands of the Teu- 
tonic Kniglits. Until the fourteenth century 
the nation was in process of a develop- 
ment which is reflected in the history of 
the Order no less than the succeeding 
stagnation and decay. The last of the 
great knightly Orders of the crusading 
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period had originated in a brotherhood of 
ambulance bearers founded by German 
jiilgrims, especially by merchants during 
the siege of Acre in iiqo. As early as iigS 
this brotherhood of hospitallers had been 
formed into an Order of Knights on the 
model of the Templars, excejit that in the 
case of those who served the hospitals the 
organisation of the Knights of St. John 
was adopted at the outset. The “ Knights 
of the Hospital of St. Mary of Jeru- 
salem ” gave a national character to the 
new Order by accepting only scions 
of the upper German nobility, not exclud- 
ing knights and, therefore, citizens who 
had a knight’s standing in their towns. 

The uniform of the Teutonic Knights 
was a white cloak with a cross ; the 
same emblem was worn both on their sur- 
coats and their caps, while the priests of 
the Order wore a white cowl with a black 
cross. The centre of the Order and the 
residence of the Grand Master was at Acre 
until the conquest of that city in 1:291 by 
the infidels, although the Knights had 
meanwhile secured extensive possessions 
in Europe, amounting to a connected 
-ri- If • ■ territory. As early as 12 ii the 

p * * Knights had acquired a large 

“ sphere of activity in Europe, 
when Andreas Ilf of Hungary 
summoned its members to Transylvania 
to fight against the heathen Cumanians, 
and rewarded them with the Burzcnland. 
The Order, however, protected the 
country from j;apal influence, declined to 
recognise the supremacy of the apostolic 
king, and attempted to gain complete 
independence, so that the Hungarians, in 
deep sus])icion of these political moves, 
expelled them. 

At that time negotiations were pro- 
ceeding between the Grand Master, 
Hermann of Salza, and Conrad of Masovia. 
This Polish petty prince was also in pos- 
session of the land of Kulm, which was 
devastated by the heathen Prussians. 
The Cistercian monk, Christian of Oliva, 
the first titular bishop of Prussia, had, in 
1215, undertaken a crusade into the 
heathen district bevond the Vistula, with 
the support of the Polish duke, an enter- 
prise which failed. When Duke Conrad saw 
that his own possessions were endangered, 
he applied to the German Order. Taught 
by the failure in Transylvania, Hermann 
of Salza first negotiated with the emperor, 
who, in 1225 , readily gave away what was 
not his to give, by investing the Order 




MEDIEVAL GERMAN CASTLE. SHOWING THE DEFENSIVE USE OF NATURAL WATER 


with the landof Kulm andwitliall future 
conquests. Aftersomehcsitation tlieDukc 
of Masovia abandoned his claim to the 
whole land of Kulm in 1230. The Order 
then offered it to St. Peter, whereupon 
Pope Gregory IX. returned it to them 
in 1234 as a permanent possession on 
payment of a moderate tribute. 

By this means the Order became inde- 
pendent of episcopal power, which in 
Prussia, as in Livonia, was struggling for 


the su])rcmacy. Moreover, they were left 
entirely free with respect to the Poles, and 
could appeal to their imperial charter 
against the Church and to the protection 
of the Pope against the empire. It must 
be said, however, that the evils which 
finally overthrew the Order originated in 
these conditions which then appeared so 
favourable. The Popes treated it as they 
treated any other power, to satisfy the 
momentary interests of their world-wide 
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policy ; the bishops undermined the 
supremacy of the Order, in which task 
they were outwitted by its enemies, 
the country and town nobility. When 
the Polish petty princes were brought 
intf> a strong centralised state by their 
union with Lithuania, the Order learned 
the disadvantage of the position that 
■ , they had taken up, in the days 

o an s their splendour, between 

nion wi kingdom of the Piasts and 

the sea. The empire, how- 
ever, for which the Knights had shown 
but little respect, made no offer to pre- 
serve the loose bond of union from rupture 
or foreign supremacy. 

When Hermann of Salza sent the Grand 
Master to Prussia in 1228, the coloni- 
sation of the Vistula district was proceed- 
ing from the fortress of Nassau. With 
seven brothers of the Order he erected a 
wall and a ditch — 'the castle of Thorn — • 
which is supposed to have stood on the 
left bank of the stream around an oak-tree 


baptised. The new constitution was 
also endangered by the Mongol invasion 
of 1241, though this for the moment was 
turned chiefly against the rival power 
of Poland. The papal bulls urging Chris- 
tians to the crusade against the Prussians 
rightlj' asserted that the heathen Tartars 
were preparing a general destruction of 
the Christianity founded in Livonia, 
Esthonia, and Prussia. The union of the 
Tartars with the Russians of the Greek 
Church in heathen Lithuania threateaied 
destruction not only to the possessions 
of the Order but to the whole of Latin 
Christianity. The crusading enthusiasm 
was inflanred, however, by the greatness 
of the danger. 

At that time (1254-1255) Ottokar 11 . 
of Bohemia undertook his famous crusade 
to Prussia ; Samland was conquered and 
Konigsberg was founded. An important 
step had thus been taken to secure the 
unity of the divided Baltic colonies. The 
Order had now taken possession of the land 


the to]) of which sciu’ed as a watch-tower, of amber, and had monopolised this valu- 
Crusaders soon began to struggle able commodity, and made it a staple 
against the heathen, and other people ar- article of trade. At the same time as 
ri\’ed to occupy the space around the castle . Samland, Galinden in the lake 

of the Order. Between the years 1231 and sf"***?''*f district of Masuria also came 
1233 arose the towns of Thorn, Kulm, „ into possession of the Knights 

and Marienwerder ; by the charter of *** of St. Mary. At the moment 

Kulm, on December 28th, 1232, the pri\d- when it seemed that the Prussians had 


leges of Magdeburg were granted to them. 

After the great defeat of the Prussians on 
the Sirgunc. in 1234, the Order advanced to 
the sea. Elbing was built in 1237 and 
colonised with settlers from Liibeck, who 
were allowed to live according to the 
rights of their native town. The important 
connection between the Order and the 
mercantile towns of the Saxon Wendish 
district was thus broken. Both peasants 
and nobles came, the former with their 


been overpowered, they began a desperate 
struggle for their national existence, in the 
course of which the supremacy of the 
Order was more than once endangered. It 
was not until the years 1280-1290 and the 
subjugation of the Sudanians that the 
Prussian people was actually subdued, that 
is to say, for the most part annihilated, 
expelled, or enslaved. Only those who had 
remained faithful and had given in their 
submission at an earlier date were able to 


“ locators,” to the allotments assigned live in tolerable comfort. The remainder 


to them, and the latter to the great of the Prussian people was gradually 
estates which the Order divided among crushed under the colonial population 
them, in e.xtent from roo to 300 hides, which overran the country. 

The Power ]3owcr of the Teutonic When Pomerellen was occupied, and 

of the Knights advanced continu- the capital was changed from Venice to 

Brotherhoods In 1 237 the union with Marienburg by the Grand Master, Siegfried 

the Brotherhood of the Sword of Feuchtwangen, in 1309, the Teutonic 
u-as accomplished, and the problem now Knights had reached the height of their 
arose f)f securing the coast connections be- splendour. In the last quarter of that 
tween the FrischcHaff and the Gulf of Riga, same fourteenth century a rapid and 
The advance of the Teutonic Knights had inevitable decay began. 
alread\’ aroused the jealousy of the Pomcr- There was yet a task of historical im- 
anian dukes, who both secretly and openly portance before the Order — the struggle 
offered help to the unconquered heathen against the unbaptised Lithuanians; re- 
and to the Prussians, who had already been inforcements of crusaders still came in, who 
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advanced against the heathen under its demesne, and to the products of these 
leadership. But the Knights of Western were added the revenue in kind and tlio 
Europe in the fourteenth century had lost taxes paid by their subjects. Taxes were 
the heroic character of the age of the first levied in the fifteentli century. A 
Hohenstauffen ; they were but a carica- regular income was provided by llie 

ture of their more capable forefathers, regalities ; the right of justice and of 

However, the Order long preserved its coinage, forestry and hunting rights, 

predominance against Poland, which had including bee-keeping, the use of water- 

become a kingdom in 1320, as is proved _ „ . courses, the market right, etc. 

by the Peace of Kalish in 1343. The order's” income of the Order in 

Poles not only definitely renounced their Resource, money was estimated at 
possession of Pomerellen, but also ceded £275.000. The large su])ply 

some frontier districts. The Lithuanians of natural products which the Brothci hood 
also learned to fear the superiority of the received from the demesnes by way of 
German arms, when they abandoned their taxes and dues necessitated the provision 
frontier warfare for an attack upon Sam- of intercourse with foreign markets, and 
land in alliance with the Russians and such were found in England, Sweden, 
Tartars ; at Rudau, on February 17th, and Russia. Apart from amber, other 
1370, they experienced a defeat, which articles of trade were corn, pitch, potash, 
was celebrated as the most brilliant building timber,' wax, etc., though we have 
exploit in the great period of the Knights, no means of learning the value of these 
However, it was not until the beginning e.xports. 
of the next century — in 1405 — that they The extent of the transmarine interests 
succeeded in securing the Lithuanian pro- of the Order may be gauged by the fact 
vince of Samaitia, or Samogita, which tliat about 1398 it suppressed the ravages 
hitherto had interrupted the communica- of the Vitalien Brothers, an organised 
tion between Prussia and Courland. Thus band of Baltic pirates, and occupied 
Tk period of Gothland and Wisby. This position, 

DUei Une**”* decay was at hand that the which was the key to the Baltic north, 
«f**k*rK»vk*. whole of the Baltic coast from was, however, surrendered in 1407 to 
** ** the Leba to the Narva was the king of the Union, Eric VII. (XIIL). 
under their supremacy. In the course of Next to the Order the Church possessed 
the fourteenth century the position of the the largest amount of land. In Prussia a 
Knights had been consolidated both in third of the territory was subject to ecclesi- 
the Prussian and in the Livonian terri- astical supremacy, which extended over 
tory. These districts were ruled with an two-thirds of the Livonias. To prevent the 
iron hand, while within the Order itself a acquisitionofsupremepowerbytheChurch, 
no less stringent discipline preveiilcd, the Order opposed the development 
which educated the scanty but picked of monastic life, and granted full liberty 
troops of the Brothers for the work of only to the mendicant friars,who possessed 
government. Alter the transference of no land, were popular in the towns, and 
the residence of the Grand Master to worked to convert the heathen. Thus in 
Marienburg the system of military bureau- the territories of the Order there were only 
cratic rule was brought to completion. two monasteries of any importance, and 

The state was well organised both for these, with the land attached to them, 
defence and attack, and was based upon had come under the power of the Knights; 
a sound financial system, while the they were the Cistercian foundations of 
administration was characterised by ™ Oliva and Pelplin in Pomerel- 

indefatigable supervision. Committees ArcMteciur knights and monks were 
representing every province met together at one in their half unconscious 

in the Grand Master’s castle at Maiicn- ® and half intentional indiffer- 

burg. Wonderful stories were current of ence towards all higher culture. The rule 
the treasures which were preserved there, of the Order was thus unfavourable to the 
concerning which only the Grand Master growth of science and literature and of all 
and the Treasurer could speak with the fine arts ; the most practical alone, 
certainty. that of architecture, became flourishing. 

As the Knights considered themselves The relations of the Teutonic Orderwith 
the proprietors of the country by right of the bisho]« were marked by greater diffi- 
conquest, they held large estates in their culty. This was not the case in Prussia 
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itself, as here bishoprics were generally tional reasons was the rule broken that 
occupied by brethren of the Order or by the Prussian or Livonian nobility and 
others in sympathy with its views, apart their Low German relations were not to 
from the fact that the Order was imme- be admitted to the Brotherhood of the 
diatcly subordinate to the Pope, and that Knights. The Order drew recruits from 
no bishop would have ventured to pro- Upper and Central Germany even when the 
nounce such a sentence as excommunica- Grand Master had transferred his centre 
tion upon a member. The case, however, to the north. 

was very different in Livonia, This exclusive attitude towards the native 
s K Esthonia, and Ocsel, where the nobility sowed the seeds of an internal con- 

Subordinate obliged to deal flict, which assumed a character dangerous 

o e ope conditions that had to the state of the Order in the fifteenth 

existed before its arrival, and had been century. During the fourteenth century 
complicated by the interference of Rome, the German-speaking nobles who had im- 
Only in Courland and Semgallia, which migrated amalgamated closely with the 
were conquered for the first time by them, remnants of the native nobility of Lettish 
did ecclesiastical affairs develop as in origin, “ the Wittungs.” The Brotherhood 
Prussia. When the Order secured the conferred upon them the same rights as 
inheritance of the Brothers of the Sword in were enjoyed by the other feudal nobles, 
1237. Livonia was already occupied by a as a reward for their faithful submission, 
number of ecclesiastical principalities, of The great mass of the population in the 
which Riga was the most important. The villages and manors enjoyed until the 
elevation of Riga to the position of an fifteenth century a freedom which was in 
archbishopric in 1253 made possible the strong contrast to their later servitude 
formation of an ecclesiastical state in and subordination. Serfdom and op- 
Livonia. pression were the lot only of the rebels 

The object of the Knights was to among the Prussian tribes. There was, 
deprive the Livonian bishops of that _ however, a difference between 

temporal power which had been already this happier portion of the 

wrested from the bishops of Courland and Prussians and the German 

Prussia ; the result was a series of severe * colonial population, in so far as 

struggles and a permanent state of tension the former were bound to “unlimited'' 
between the opposing forces. At the time and the latter to “ limited '' service in 
of its prosperity in the fourteenth century war, the latter being confined to the 
the Order was upon the verge of securing defence of the country. At the same time, 
its desire. This was achieved by its con- even the native villages seemed to have 
nection with the episcopal vassals, who secured the privileges of Cologne, which 
had become jrolitically independent in the gave the German peasant a very desirable 
Baltic territories and had thus obliged the amount of freedom and independence, 
bishops gradually to concede all the rights Upon the whole, the rural population 
of sovereignty to such feudatories as were of Prussia and Livonia consisted of 
pledged to military services. The conse- tributary peasants, who were mildly 
quence was a corporate development of treated. They had hereditary rights of 
the vpsal class, which was impossible in ownership to their house and land, and 
Prussia and Courland, but was repeated in claims to forest, pasture, water, and game, 
Esthonia during its subjection to the emd upon occasion ownership without 
Danes until 1347. Though the alliance liability to rent. During the “ golden '' 
Military between the Knights and the time under the Grand Master Winrich of 
Service in ‘^P’^copal vassals was by no Kniprode (1351-1383) there are said to 
Prussia nieans permanent, it yet pro- have been some 18,000 villages in all 
vided the Order with a possi- the territories of the Order, 
bility of restoring the balance between Prussia was a land of German towns -to 
its own power and that of the bishops. a greater extent than Brandenburg or 
In Prussia there was also a class of even Silesia. From the outset the Knights 
vassals pledged to military service, from of the Order occupied uncultivated terri- 
which a landed nobility developed ; but tories in alliance with the German citizen 
the Order did not divide its supremacy class. In the towns of Prussia there was, 
with this class, but rathe'r kept these as formerly in Germany, a municipal 
members at a distance. Only for excep- aristocracy under whom the towns 
J7I2 
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secured complete independence ; here, 
too, there followed an age of struggle 
between the aristocratic and industrial 
classes which never ended either in the 
complete supremacy of the one or the 
entire defeat of the other. The pecu- 
liar characteristics of the Prussian and 
Livonian towns are derived from their 
attraction to the sea and the tendency to 
form alliances, which they manifested at 
an early date. Such alliances were further 
stimulated by Russian carrying trade in 
districts where they had a common interest 
in securing the e.\clusion of all rivals. Thus 
there were alliances of Prussian towns— 
Danzig, Elbing, Konigsberg, Kulm, Thom, 
Braunsberg— and of Livonian towns— 


either supported or ojiposed the Hansa 
as they did. 

In the fourteenth century the supremacy 
of the German nation began to fade 
and the pulse of life at home and abroad 
to beat more slowly. The foreign ambi- 
tions of the empire were replaced by a wise 
domestic policy. The expansion east and 
south came to an end ; colonists were 
wanting and crusades had ceased. The 
population had been diminished by the 
ravages of the Black Death and other 
plagues. Not only the productivity but 
also the reproductive power of the nation 
seem diminished ; stagnation and decay 
were universally prevalent. Eventually 
the neighbouring nations, who owed so 



THE STRONGHOLD OF THE GRAND MASTER OF THE TEUTONIC ORDER AT MARIENBURG 
Started originally as a religious sociexy of German Crusaders, the Teutonic Order of Knights gradually became 
a military rather than a religious caste, and Ip 2237 it absorbed the Order of the Brethren of the Sword, who had 
laboured to convert to Christianity Lixxjma, Esxhonia and Courland. The Teutonic Knights held sway during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Belonging to the Order were many famous strongholds, the chief of these 
being at Manenburg, shown in the illustration. Committees, representing every province, met together in the Grand 
Master’s castle at Marienburg, and wonderful stories were told of the treasures which were preserved there. 


Riga, Dorpat, Reval, Fellin, Pernau, 
Wolmar, Wenden — like the alliance of the 
Wendish towns, at the head of which was 
Liibeck, until all these unions were 
eventually absorbed by the great and 
general alliance of the Hansa, to which 
also the Prussian and Livonian towns 
belonged, though they did not abandon 
their narrower objects and coniederations. 

It was then found that the general 
interests of the Hansa and the special 
aims of Prussia and Livonia failed to 
coincide; quarrels ensued, and the Hansa 
launched a sentence of boycott. The 
situation became the more complicated 
when the Oi der began to carry on trade 
on its own account, and was now 
a rival and now an ally of its towns, and 


much to Gennany, abandoned their de- 
fensive policy for exclusion and attack, 
menaced the acquisitions of earlier days 
and plundered the empire, which could 
jjrotect itself neither as a whole nor in its 
individual jiarts. 

The anti-German reaction in the east 
reached its most dangerous point in the 
kingdom of the Szlachta. The Poles and 
Lithuanians delivered a series of vigorous 
blows which shattered the power of the 
Teutonic Order and made its territory 
the prey of foreign peoples. We have 
here to chronicle not merely the cessation 
of German achievements or the degenera- 
tion of German institutions, but rather a 
number of pennanent and irrecoverable 
losses. 
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Poland had long ceased to be a tributary 
vassal state of the German king ; none 
the less German municipal institutions, 
German right, and German colonisation 
had secured an entry. Even under Casimir 
the Great, who died in 1370, and Louis the 
Great, who died in 1382, the Polish state 
maintained a friendly attitude to the 
Geraian nation and civilisation 
* which passed its frontiers. 
riM y o Jagellon of Lithuania 

e ermans Poland in 1386, 

and the heathen Lithuanians adopted 
Roman Catholicism, German immigrants 
and German town rights were admitted 
to the newly converted country. The 
union, however, of these hereditary 
enemies placed the Teutonic Knights in a 
dangerous position. The Poles regarded 
the Order as an unlawful intruder and 
as the plunderer of Polish territory. They 
could not forgive the occupation of Pome- 
rellcn, the land of Kulm and Michelau ; 
and the new state founded by the Order 
had cut off the approach to the sea. 

Polish hostility had been less openly 
e.\i)re.ssed, but the open animosity of the 
Lithuanians now led to an outbreak here. 
Before the time of the union of the 
Prussian and Livonian territories under 
the government of the Order, the Lithu- 
anians had been an obstacle to its further 
c.vtcnsion. Even in the fourteenth 
century Christian Europe shared in the 
C(mtinuous wars against the Lithuanians 
bj' sending crusaders. Now, however, 
the Lithuanians had become Christians. 

Foreign participation in the military 
enterprises of the German Knights imme- 
diately ceased, and the previous religious 
e.vcuse for a continuation of the struggle 
was no longer possible, for on many occa- 
sions the religious war had been nothing 
more than a pretext. It was a struggle 
for jiower, and primarily for the possession 
of Lithuanian Samaitia, which advanced 
in a wedge-shaped form and divided the 
. two halves of the territory of 

** * »» Knights. The Order had 
Lithuania ^ quarrelled with its subjects, 
who were weary of the burden 
of war, and was no longer supported by 
reinforcements of crusaders ; but none 
the less it continued its struggle with the 
Lithuanians, who were now Christians, 
and eventuaJly secured the disputed land- 
mark of Samaitia. Lithuania was now, 
however, in enjoyment of the support of 
Poland. From the time of Casimir the 
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Great, the Polish army was well organised, 
and the Lithuanian prince, Witold, had 
rearranged the national defences, whereas 
the Order was obliged to enlist mercenaries 
for lack of other means of help. In the 
great battle of Tannenberg, on July 15th, 
1410, the heavily aimed Knights, trained 
for single combat, were overthrown by^ 
the vast hordes of light troops brought 
against them by the East. 

The heroic defence of Marienburg by 
Henry of Plauen saved the Knights from 
immediate downfall, and a tolerable peace 
was made at Thorn on February ist, 1411, 
which obliged the German rulers merely to 
renounce possession of Samaitia and 
Dobrzyn ; but the Order never recovered 
from this blow, for the reason that 
domestic disruption had begun. The line 
of cleavage between the Brotherhood and 
its subjects became a yawning chasm which 
could no longer be closed. The landed 
nobility who yearned for the freedom of 
their Polish equals concluded treacherous 
alliances, the most important of which 
was the “ Lizard League,” and endangered 
the existence of the community, while 
p . , the towns, led by Dantzig, were 

russia s commercial jealousy 

m«ereL, the Knights and were merely 
awaiting the moment which 
would secure their independence. 

The aristocracy of the towns and country 
united for common action. Henry of 
Plauen made an attempt to compose the 
domestic differences of Prussia by an 
organisation of estates, but his efforts 
failed. The bold reformer was deprived 
of his Grand Mastership in I4r3, while 
the forces of decay attacked the Order 
itself. Knightly and spiritual discipline 
disappeared, while selfishness and law- 
lessness gained ground. 

None the less the State of the Teutonic 
Order endured for a time, though its 
existence was embittered by domestic 
and foreign conflicts. A change for the 
worse began when the “ Prussian Alliance ” 
was formed at the Assembly of Marien- 
werder on March 14th, 1440 ; this was a 
union of Knights and towns against the 
Order. The Grand Master applied to the 
emperor, and Frederic III. issued a 
decree condemning the confederation, 
which then sent a letter of renunciation to 
the Order and offered the supremacy of 
Prussia to the Polish king Casimir IV. 
in 1454. The king graciously accepted the 
offer, and appointed as his representative 




ONE OF THE STATELY CASTLES OF THE GERMAN KNIGHTS 


Few chapters of history are more interesting to-day than the strange mediaeval story of the various orders of 
knighthood that flourished in Germany and sought to extend Christianity by the sword. The sheer love of 
combat and lust of power were greater driving forces to these mediaeval knights than aj^ spiritual impulse towards 
the Christian life. In this picture the artist has given a realistic impression of a Knight's castle, admirably 
arranged for defence, every detail, to the place of the gibbet, as will be seen, carefully and ingeniously studied. 
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the leader of the opposition, Hans von 
Baisen. For thirteen years the civil war 
which the Kr.ights carried on with mercen- 
aries continued to rage. Even the Grand 
Master’s castle in Marienburg was mort- 
gaged to provide money for the mercenary 
troops, who were drawn chiefly from 
Bohemia, and who sold the mortgage with 
_ . other castles to the Polish 

ec^ o ^ . manv a noble family in 

Order*” Prussia derives its descent 

from some ancestor who then 
gained wealth as a leader of a band. 
Eventually the Order was completely 
exhausted, and concluded a second Peace 
of Thorn on October 19th, 1466. Western 
Prussia became Polish ; and Polish it 
remained until the partition of Poland 
(1772-1795). The Grand Master was 
(jbliged to do homage to King Casirnir for 


East Prussia. 

It was not until a century after the 
Peace of Thorn in 1466 that the fate of 
the Livcjiiian territory of the Order was 
determined. The Teutonic Knights 
I'emained in e.xislence even after the 
secularisation of 1525 ; at Mergentheim, 
in M'iirtembcrg, the j)re\'ious ruler of the 
Order assumed the title of Grand and 
Teutonic Master, and was thus styled 
until icSo9, while in Livonia the Master 
of the army, who had been in any case 
for a long time independent, remained at 
the head. Kone the less, the prosjrects 
of the German irationality in this district 
were worse than in the Polish feudal 
state of Prussia. The only German 
elements in Livonia were towns and the 
nobility, who were chiefly Westirhalians. 
In this district there had been no thorough 
peasant colonisation, and in every quarter 
a clannish peasantry of Letts and Finns 
had survived. The non-German elements 
felt for the Germans the slow hatred of 
the serf for his master ; it Was a hatred 
that foreboded no danger provided that 
no enemy gained a footing on Livonian 


^ soil. However, the Baltic terri- 

ere e were Surrounded by 

we*rTH«ted neighbours, who re- 

garded them as an easy prey ; 
such was the attitude of the Swedes and 
Danes, the Poles and Russians. The only 
question was whether the Livonian Order 
would be able to make head against the 
divided forces of its opponents. 

Apart from the hatred of the Germans 
entertained by the original inhabitants, 
there were other causes of friction which 


TKe Last 
Battle of 


facilitated foreign interference. There was, 
in particular, the quarrel which had 
continued since the days of Bishop Albert 
as to whether the Order or the bishop was 
the true master of the country, and the 
comparative equality in the forces of 
these two powers prevented the possibility 
of ending the struggle. The bh hops, who 
were generally the weaker party, often 
attempted to secure their own prepon- 
derance by treacherous intrigues. The 
Order was also upon bad terms with the 
towns; Riga was itself often at variance 
with its own archbishops. 

The Livonian towns also had com- 
mercial interests of their own, which 
divided them from the Hansa, and exposed 
them to the hostility of the Muscovites. 
When the Reformation came into the 
country, neither the episcopate nor the 
Order ventured upon any decided step, 
as had been done in Prussia, but remained 
isolated, with their outward show of dead 
Catholicism amid a Protestant population. 

For a while the Livonian Order was 
able to enjoy prosperity, hut after a 
considerable interval, Ivan IV. 
the Terrible, renewed the war 

the KnifhH it in. November 1557. 

^ and the Knights m power were 
once more in dissension as to whether they 
should buy Danish, Swedish, or Polish help 
at the price of submission. It was an event 
of decided importance when the Master 
of the ai-my, Gotthard Kettler, applied 
to Poland. King Sigismund Augustus 
accepted the protectorate of the land of 
the Order and of the archbishopric, though 
at the price of the immediate cession of 
some frontier districts. However, the 
Order was defeated in the battle of Ermes 
on August 2nd, 1560, the last occasion on 
which the banner of the Knights appeared 
in the battlefield. No alternative now 
remained. Livonia beyond the Dvina 
submitted to the king of Poland in 1561. 
The Privilegium Sigismundi Augusti of 
November 28th contains the constitutional 
arrangement by means of which the Order 
was able to maintain its existence as a 
separate organisation for another three 
centuries under foreign rule. George 
Kettler received Courland and Semgallen, 
with the ducal title as an hereditary fief 
dependent upon Poland, and made Mitau 
his capital. Esthonia with Reval had 
submitted to Swedish supremacy some 
months earlier in the same year, that is, 
in June, 1561. Richard Mayr 




THE DARK AGES OF THE CHURCH 


AND THE DEGRADATION OF THE POPES 


^HARLES’ kingdom of God was a unity 
^ which could not be maintained by his 
“ pious ” son Louis : it was broken into 
a jilurality of nations. All who had the 
welfare of the Church at heart would 
naturally strive to preserve this unity, in 
spite of political disruption. The ]>resent 
task before the Church, the education of 
the half-civilised nations, could be per- 
formed only if it were hindered ‘by no 
boundaries of nationality, if its power were 
everywhere the same, and acting by 
uniform means. Long ago the papacy 
had regarded itself as the centre of the 
universal Church, standing far above all 
jjolitical change. But how could these 
aspirations be fulfilled ? 

It was impossible that Church and 
State should advance upon separate 
paths, continually thwarting one another 
for the reason that their boundaries 
were coterminous. The idea which 
Charles the Great had so brilliantly 
realised was too splendid and too illumi- 
nating to admit this final possibility. The 
object now before the Church must be a 
new kingdom of God, with the Pope at its 
head. The Emperor Charles had formed a 
kingdom, of God and obliged 
ha e Church to serve him in its 

D°m \ded sphere ; the kingdoms of 
eman e world were now to serve 

the Popes for the same object. Not until 
this ideal was realised would peace -and 
harmony reign, though it was not likely 
that the transformation would be com- 
pleted without severe struggles. The 
theories of Charles had met with 
unanimous support, because they were in 


harmony with the views already prevailing 
in the Frankish Church that the Church of 
the country should be subject to the ruler 
of the land. The Pope’s idea overthrew 
these traditions, pro))osing, as it did, to 
secure the contrary object, the supremacy 
of the Church over secular princes. 
„ p Hence the great struggle was 
Ainon inevitable. And no less inevit- 
, able was a retui'n to the theories 
* * of Charles ; but as long as the 
whole ideal of the kingdom of God upon 
earth was not surrendered, the struggle 
would continue until the Church attaiiied 
her goal. 

The question then arose — .who would 
support the papacy in this conflict. Even 
under Louis the Pious we can observe the 
terrible division which separated the 
friends of Church and State. When the 
emperor's sons, for the second time, took 
up arms against their father, the Pope 
is also to be 'ound in the camp of the 
rebels. The bishops were divided in their 
attitude. 

Some there were who consoled their 
conscience with the theory that the Pope 
acted as Christ’s representative, on behalf 
of the peace of the Church ; and to this 
extent the emperor was also bound to 
obedience to the papacy. Others gathered 
round their emperor, and sent a document 
to the Pope in which they reminded him 
of his oath of fealty, and declared that 
they would refuse him their fellowship 
should he decline submission to his 
master, 'fhe Pope himself was over- 
thrown. But those Frankish prelates who 
regarded the papacy as the sole guarantee 
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for the unity of the Church advanced emperor was to he henceforward in the 
a number of claims on behalf of papal East, the Pqpe was to be in the West in 
authority, which revived the courage of virtue of Constantine’s Donation, 
the Pope. In the Pope was centred all In the case of the newly forged decretals 
authority and the supreme power of the we must distinguish between their inten- 
Apostle Peter; it was for him to judge, tion and their actual influence. The object 
and to be judged of none. This theory was the elevation, not so much of the papal 
becomes more definite and general among as of the episcopal power. It was declared 
the West- Frankish bishops that according to the Apostle Paul no 
The Great Ijjg actual division of secular court had jurisdiction over a priest. 

J" the empire had taken place. Only the provincial synod could jiroceed 

e urc 'piiere was an anxiety to sec the against a bishop; neither the laity nor 
Church and its bishops secured against the inferior clergy could be admitted to 
the secular princes, and to make the the proceedings as plaintiffs or witnesses, 
Church a great and independent power ; though seventy-two witnesses were de- 
furthor, in order to secure general recogni- manded. That the forcible expulsion of a 
tion for these views, the boldest and most bishop might be made impossible it was 
far-reaching of all forgeries was performed, provided that no charges against a bisho]5 
The new regulations devised under new should be considered until he had been 
circumstances to secure the prosperity of completely restored to his rights and pro- 
the Church were given the stamp of primi- perty. In order to preserve fhe episco]ial 
live laws. Three of these forgeries were power against secular violence principles 
ju'oduced. The first two, the so-called were announced concerning the papacy 
“ Capi tula of Angilram ” and the “ Codec- which made it the “head of the whole 
lion of Capitularies of Benedict Levita,’’ world ’’ ; the papal chair was invested with 
arc pieces of bungling ; but the third, a right of final decision in all ecclesiastical 
“ The Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals,’’ was a matters. Only the Pope could summon 
magnificent piece of effrontery. „ *• j ^ synod, and all questions 

This collection of ecclesiastical law, of difficulty must be submitted 

ascribed to Isidore of Seville, who died ^ to him. The world at large 

in 636, but concocted within the Frankish ** **’*“>' ^as unaware of the fraud, 
Emi)ire, was increased by a number of and these falsifications thus actually 
false decretals, which were dated as contributed to give the papacy an un- 
belonging to the first Roman bishops, exampled elevation in the eyes of the 
Nearlj' one hundred forged papal letters public. We have a fine example here of 
were inserted in the collection, apart the nemesis of history. To secure a 
from other well-known pieces of the same desired standpoint for themselves the 
kind. Of these latter, one was the “ Dona- bi.sho])s assigned an absolute ascendancy t® 
tion of Constantine,” probably fabricated the papacy. But the Popes then used 
in the time of Pippin and already cited their superiority for the subjugation also 
against h'm ; the document asserted that of the clergy, and their yoke was heavier 
the Emperor Constantine, when healed of than that which lay princes had formerly 
lcj)rosy by Bishop Sylvester of Rome, imposed, and no treachery or deceit could 
arranged that the bishop should be supreme avail to shake it off. 

over all priests in the world, that his chair The first Pope who appealed to these 
should be superior to the emperor’s throne, false decretals as though they were recog- 
that senatorial honour and consular rank nised documents was Nicholas I. (858- 
Emoeror should be given to the clergy 867). He may be called the first meditcval 
as Squire to Served the Roman Church, Pope. He was also the first Pope who 
the Pope should in conse- was not only consecrated but also crowned 

qucnce have the right of deco- upon his accession ; for he was the first 
rating their horses with white trappings, to assume supremacy over the princes of 
When the Pope in his humility declined to the nations, in order to facilitate the 
wear the golden crown the emperor served exercise of his supremacy over the Church, 
him as a squire, holding the bridle of his and for this purpose he declared himself 
horse, and promised him the possession of lord of the united kingdom of God upon 
all the provinces in Italy and the northern earth. In his opinion the Christian Church 
districts, transferring his own capital from depended upon the papacy ; upon the 
Rome to Byzantium. Thus, what the existence of the papacy depended not only 
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the religious, but also the social iind Teutonic nationality- In the eighteen 
political order of the world. Within the years between 89b and 914 no fewer than 
Church the Pope was an absolute monarch ; ihirtcen Popes were overthrown, 
his word was God’s word, his action God’s John X. had ascended the chair of St. 
action. The S3»nods could only execute Peter. As a deacon he had often been 
the decrees of the Pope, while the bishops sent to Rome from Ravenna, where 
were merely his commissioners; "their Theodora, the wife of a senator, had chosen 
capacity is to be measured by their sub- him as her lover. In order to keep him 
P ordination to the papal chair.” • about her person she secured his election 
Ab*v 'kIh s emperor and all other as Pope. Another woman, by name 
and Princes* Concerned only Marozzia, succeeded in throwing him into 

with secular affairs. Hence prison. She had a “ spiritual son,” as 
there can be no secular judgment of the she called him, by an earlier Pope, and 
clergy, and secular laws can never bar this man she raised to the papal chair 
ecclesiastical rights. Should the contra- in 931. Her " secular son,” Alberic, 
diction occur, secular law is thereby governed the city as i)atricius. She 
proved unsound, for even in purelj' polit- offered her hand to the treacherous and 
ical matters the princes were bound to voluptuous Prince Hugo of Provence, who 
fulfil the Pope’s orders.' To the Pope all came to Rome hoping to secure the 
the rulers of the earth must bow down, imperial crown through his wife. Their 
Hence a king who governed marriage was celebrated in 

badly, in the Pope’s judg- f; castle of St. Angelo, 

ment, was not a lawful prince, ^ 2 I^ut Alberic, fearing for his 
but a tj’rant against whom ' ■ ' MF position and his life as a 

revolt was obligatory. And, ' result of this connection, 

above all things, the emperor I'oused the people to arms, 

must never forget that his The bridal couple were forced 

crown was given him by the to let themselves down from 

Pope. j the castle by a rope, and 

Nicholas ruled in full ac- Alberic, who’ was appointed 

cordance with this theory. Senator of the Romans, im- 

Emperors or kings, bishojis ' prisoned his mother. After 

or archbishops, might at- ^ reign of twentj' years, 

tempt to maintain independ- HI I wlicn he felt the ajjproach 

ence of ideas or position, '?he^chair of convened in 

opposition might arise from st, Peter througrh the efforts of St. Petei s Church a meeting 
the East or from the West, hid cho?™' hiS'lfherX^^ of the ecclesiastical and 
his own legates might prove desired that he should be near her. sccular magnates of Rome 
incompetent to preserve his supremacy, to recognise his son as the heir to his tem- 
but never did he diverge a hair’s breadth poral power, and as the future successor 
from his principles. His victories were to the papaej'. Hence in no long time — 
by no means invariably brilliant, Imt he in 955 — this youth of fifteen years was able 
always maintained his claims to be a to unite the spiritual and temporal powers, 
ruler by divine right. This John XII. “loved,” as an old 

In accordance with these principles his chronicle states, “ a multitude of women.” 
successors devoted their attention to His life was passed in hunting, play, and 
limiting the imperial power. Eventually drunkenness. He is said to have conse- 
they were able to confer the mighty crown -i j -r crated a deacon in the stable, 
of Charles the Great upon a Carolingian ’p after offering a libation to the 

vassal, a duke of Spoleto. They had failed ancient gods at a dinner. The 

to consider that if the “ protector " were * ' results that occurred were only 

no longer master his protection would to be expected when the papal crown 
disappear, though it was especially needed became the plaything, not only of the 
against the defiant Roman aristocracj', nobles, but also of their mistresses. The 
who were anxious to secure the temporal influence of the papacy upon the Church 
supremacy of the papacy The ■ rapid outside the walls of Rome became prac- 
degeneration of the papacy became plain tically non-existent, and every national 
when it was no longer subject to the Church went its own way. Nonetheless 
political and moral influence of the these miserable or scandalous creatures of 
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wild factions or fair women did not hesitate 
to issue proclamations in the unctuous 
and lofty style of their predecessors. 
J ohn X., who had been raised to the jiapacy 
by his concubine, did not hesitate to 
scold an archbishop who was famous for 
his faithful devotion to duty because he 
had conferred the f;ifts of the Holy Spirit 
as though they were earthly 
e:ay o prop(.rty upon an unworthy 

in*Ita*l°” recipient. Again, in a letter 
^ to another archbishop, he could 
boast of his j)ersonal prowess in battle 
and could speak of his ine.xpressible grief 
to hear of scandals from different parts of 
the world, by which he could not but be 
juiincd, as the cares of the whole world 
were incumbent ujjon him. As the news 
of the aiijialling degeneration of the papacy 
gi'adually s]ircad abroad the reverence 
for sacred things was hound to diminish. 

In Italy, where the papacy was before 
the eyes of Ihe i)eople, a rajiid decay of 
religious life became obvious in this very 
period. The traditional ceremonies were 
indeed continued. This task being the 
sole reason lor the e.xistcncc of the clergy, 
the taste for education and science gradu- 
ally but inevitablj' deserted them, and 
the ignorance of the Roman clergy be- 
came a byword among other nations. To 
the assertion of French bishops that 
science was i)ractically unknown in Rome, 
the jjapal legate could reply ; “ The 

rei^resentativcs of Peter and their scholars 
will have neither Plato nor Virgil for their 
masters, or any other philosojihic cattle. 
Peter did not know everything, and yet he 
became the doorkcciwr of heaven." 

Together with this self-satisfied ignor- 
ance we may observe another tendency 
which turned to heathen authors for that 
satisfaction which had been previously 
found in religion. It was not the great 
and noble thoughts that were admired in 
these authors, but their heathenism and 
the shortcomings of their culture. Through 
, enthusiasm for them and 
TerribU ^ through appealing to their 
Degeneracy cxami)lc, the more educated 
clergy degenerated into actual 
barbarism. The truest worldly wisdom 
was the unbridled enjoyment of life. Not 
only the laity, but Popes, bishops, and the 
clergy followed this tendency unashamed ; 
even the centres of enunciation, the monas- 
teries, were carried away by the movement. 
In Santa Maria di Farfa the monks 
poisoned their abbot, fought together, 
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divided the various properties of the 
monastery, took wives, reared up families, 
and plunged into a voluptuous life. The 
holy vestments for the Mass Were turned 
into clothes for their concubines ; bracelets 
and earrings were made from the altar 
vessels. The Christianity ol Italy seemed 
on the point of extinction if no external 
help were forthcoming. 

Among the Teutons the new faith had 
been received with deep feeling and 
religious seriousness. Here we may ob- 
serve among the bishops a zealous desire 
to influence the peo])le for their good, the 
spirit which supported the false decretals, 
and the ideas of supremacy entertained by 
a Nicholas ; humble submission to, and 
veneration of, the Church was their 
object. 

The sound system of education initiated 
by Charles the Great and his scholars 
was a barrier against that thaumaturgic 
spirit which had passed from the Grieco- 
Roman world to the Frankish kingdom, 
and had become associated with heathen 
superstition. This tendency was able 
to develop unchecked under the successors 

. p of Charles the Great. It was 
The Craze zealously forwarded by 


Holy Relics 


the Church, which was anxious 


to secure the reverence of 
Ihe people as the. ])ossessor of divine 
j)ower and the guardian against all the 
powers of darkness. Every church and 
every monastery therefore attempted to 
gain possession of some relic. It seemed 
impossible to impress the rude minds of the 
people more deeply than by showing some 
supernatural power proceeding from these 
remnants of decay. The more extra- 
ordinary the character assigned to these 
treasures, the greater their value. It is even 
said, probably in ridicule of the whole- 
hearted credulity of the peasantry, that 
one monastery could show a piece of the 
cradle in which the Infant Christ had lain, 
and a piece of the wood of which St. Peter 
had wished to make three tabernacles at 
the Transfiguration. 

It must be said that the number of 
relics offered for sale increased so enor- 
mously that apprehensions of possible 
deceit began to arise. In those cases 
an attempt was made by a three days’ 
fast to induce God to prove the 
genuineness of the saint’s body by a 
miracle. The celebrations held upon the 
translations of relics resembled triumphal 
processions. The bands that joined the 
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procession increased at every stage of the modify these Christian uses and formukc 
journey, for the holy relic might perform to the form of their old heathen magical 
a miracle at any and every moment upon rites, that the old heathen superstition 
the way. If no other miracle were to might merely assume a veneer of Chris- 
be seen, it often happened that after a tianity. Equally alive was it to the danger 
heavy night’s rain the heaven grew that such action might cause Christianity 
splendidly clear upon the morning when to l)c regarded as nothing but a means o'f 
the relic was to resume its journey. protecting mankind from earthly misfor- 

There was, however, something even tunes. Deeper mind's all this 

greater than these relics- of the saints, for more spiritual 

the Church in her .services had Christ ^ . , conception of Christianity, 

her Lord present in person. It had long “ essionai remembered 

been taught that in the Mass the bread is that the Church through the ages was a 
and wine were changed into the body Catholic Church for all sorts and conditions 
and blood of Christ by the words of the of men, saints and sinners alike — not a 
priest, and the ignorant said blood society of Saints alone, 
was often to be seen upon the host, or The confessional was an institution that 
that a lamb might be seen upon the in course of time was developed. Every- 
altar. Great was the power that had been one had now to come to confession. If 
given to the Church ; the simplest pei'son, all were not conscious of their sins, 
when once the Church had made him a the priest was obliged to begin an examina- 
priest, could perform this highest of all tion, and to address the penitent in such 
miracles, and bring down the lofty King terms as these; “Perhaps you do not 
of Heaven from on high. With what remember all that you have done ; I will 
reverential awe must the people have therefore question j'ou. Have you corn- 
celebrated divine service when at any mitted murder ? ’’ The result was in- 
moment Christ might show to the eyes of evitable ; the conscience was certainly 
The Ch h' present the mystery awakened to what was forbidden by God, 

Power ovL * beneath the forms and in such a way that people learned to 

Eirti Snir'ti bread and wine. As a regai'd their own sins with sorrow and 
‘ matter of fact, the attempt to shame. 

withdraw the people from their faith in The sense of penitence that transfoims 
the old gods proved unsuccessful. They mankind was quickened and widely de- 
might indeed be persuaded to praise God velopcd by this questioning, for the 
the Father Almighty, and to renounce the reason that such examination aimed merely 
devil and all his works ; but they retained at inducing men to confess the sins they 
a firm conviction of the powers of those had committed ; that is, to confess where 
demoniacal spirits who filled the world. false shame would forbid their utterance. 

There was no surer means of securing A knowledge of evil was thus produced, 
the reverence and obedience of the masses which, far from killing, rather expanded 
to the Church than by representing the the conscience. The theory was that the 
Church as triumphant over the dark powers penance imposed upon the sinner would 
of evil spirits. Hence the people were deter him from a repetition of the offence, 
taught to obtain consecration for the house and therefore improve him. 
in which they lived, for the spring from But when the acknowledgment of sin, at 
which they drank, for the bread which which such confession aimed, brought no 
they ate, for the orchard and the field inward change, confessors found them- 
from which they gained their har^'est. The . selves obliged to modify the 

first ears of corn, the first apples, the first . weight of their penances, 

grapes, eggs, cheeses, and meat were pa"*"*** because " in these times the 
brought to the church that the .blessing 2eal lor penance is no longer 

of the Church might preserve all from what it was." A man, for instance, who 
harm. It was thought well to say a blessing might have been condemned by the old 
upon the dogs when the cattle were driven rules to bread and water for a year, was 
to the pasture, upon the bees when now commanded to fast in this manner 
they left their hive, upon caterpillars and only for one day in the week. Even so 
sicknesses, that they might pass away, little as this often proved unattainable. 
The Church did not fail to appreciate the Thus the time of penance was abbreviated, 
danger that the ignorant population might and the deficiency was filled by the saying 
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of psalms and other prayers. Or money 
might be paid in lieu of penance ; and 
churches and priests were also included 
in the ‘ pious purposes ” ior which such 
money was given. “ The weakness of 
the j)cnitent ” was so far considered that 
performance of ixmance by a third 
party was permitted. Priests and monks 
were especially competent to 
enance proxies, and wore 

rewarded with monev by the 
penitent whom they thus re- 
lieved of his duties. Such a proceeding 


of the papal programme as put forw’ard 
by Nicholas I. 

These zealous brethren were summoned 
by Alberic in cj^ 6 , and in many cases 
they succeeded in arousing a sense of 
religion and a desire for improvement 
even in the itajjal court. This party, 
which was disgusted at the appalling 
prevalence of immorality, probably in- 
spired the despatch of that embassy which 
asked the German king, Otto I., for help. 
Otto came to Italy, but declined to inter- 
lere in the government of the Church. 


inevitably fostered the theory that man He \vas anxious only to secure the secular 


could buy back his sins from the Church, 
and that all he needed was to offer the 
Church his blind obedience. 

When Alberic was ruling over Rome, 
religion in Italy had sunk to such a 
pitch that this far-seeing prince recognised 
the immediate necessity of a change. 
No hel]) could be exjtected 
from the degenerate paptvey, 
and he therefore appealed 
to the Cluniac monks. This 
order htid been fmnidcd on 
Romanc - soil in Burgundy 
about pio, and was originally 
intended merely to reform 
the degenerate monastic sys- 
tem by the rcintroduction of 
a strict Benedictine rule It 
was obvious, however, that 



subjection of the Pope to his own authority, 
and thus to remove any obstacle to the 
execution of his political plans. Hence 
when he was crowned emperor in 9O2 
he left the Pope the secular pow'er over 
Rome, but this he could exercise only in 
subordination to the emperor ; in conse- 
quence no Pope could be 
hereafter consecrated until 
he had sworn allegiance to 
the emperor. 

The Pope, however, by 
his conspiracy with the cm- 
I)cror’s enemy, Berengar, to 
whose sons he threw oijcu 
the gates of tlic town, forced 
Otto to go further than he 
had intended. John’ even 
instigated the wild Hun- 


, , , , „ AN OPPOSITION POPE „ 

the reasons for the decay of Benedict v. was elected Pope on garians to invade Germany, 
the orders were to be found filter wL°'broS^^bacV^i\^ H^at Otto might be obliged 
in the fact that they tvere placed in the papal chair, Benedict, to Icavc Italy. When the 
not entirely independent emjieror marched upon 


of the teinjioral or ejiiscopal powers. 

Hence it was thought well that the Pope 
alone should have authority over the 
Cluniacs. At an earlier period individual 
monasteries had existed in isolation, and 
had consequently lost much of their po\ver 
of resistance to foreign inilucnce ; all 
were now to form a congregation conducted 
upon uniform principles, living accord- 
ing to the rule ol the Cluniac movement. 
From these beginnings naturally develoiied 
the great influence wdiich this order exer- 
cised upon the history of the Church. I f the 
Po]je were to be the sole head of the order. 


Rome, John fled, and declined to ap- 
pear when summoned to answer for his 
actions. The emperor, therefore, held at 
Rome a synod, over which it should have 
been the duty of the Pope to preside ; 
and in .accordance with the wishes of the 
people and clergy he deposed the un- 
worthy John, and appointed Leo VI. 
Roman faithlessness obliged him once 
more to sit in judgment upon a Pojie. 
p The Romans had recalled the 

miserable John, and Leo was 
Awa forced to flee. J ohn then lost 

his life in the pursuit of a love 


and if only harm could be expected from intrigue, and Benedict V. was appointed 
the secular power, it was necessary to to succeed him. Otto returned, over- 
secure that no ecclesiastical power should powered the revolt, replaced Leo in the 


have any influence in the Church except 
the -Pope. At that period it was impo.ssible 
to conceive any separation between the 
spiritual and secu,^ar spheres of the state, 
so that this order became the champion 
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papal chair, and condemned the opposition 
Pope to exile from Italy. 

Immediately after Otto’s death desperate 
party struggles broke out in Rome ; the 
prestige and influence of the papacy 
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disappeared entirely. In France, where 
the voice of the Pope had often been 
represented as that of God. the indignation 
excited by these disgraceful and pro- 
tracted scandals was unbounded ; men 
spoke without hesitation of the “ human 
monster full of disgrace, empty of all 
knowledge of divine or human things, 
but none the less claiming supremacv 
over the priests of God ” ; 
they referred to the Poi^e 
as “the Antichrist, sitting in 
the temple of God, and acting 
as though he were God.” 

They considered the advis- 
ability of separation from 
the Roman Church as pro- 
phesied by the apostle. It 
was Germany that came to 
the rescue of the papacy at 
the time of its deepest 


bestowed the papal chair upon his forme- 
teacher, the famous scholar, Gerbert. 

-\n open breach was prevented only by 
the close friendship uniting these two 
Popes with the emperor, for the diver- 
gence of c'l'inions concerning the due 
position of the papacy' was bound to lead 
to some rupture. After the deaths of 
Otto and Gerbert. the papacy ag.ain 
became a plaything in the 
hands of the Roman nobility, 
g and lost all influence in con- 
sequence. In 1012 two rival 
Po]>es Were in existence ; one 
of these apjflied to tbe 
German king. Henry II., 
who recognised his adversary 
Benedict \'III. as Pope. In 
conjunction with Benedict, 
Henry attempted to reform 
THE EAMOus GERBERT Ihc Chui ch. but oiice again 
degradation. A synod con- Famous as a scholar, Gerbert be- it was the eiuperor wlio' took 
sisting almost entirely of a!id®o‘'o°k‘’ 1 he^meo?Sy?ve°teri^^ the initiative. Henry’s high 
Germans broke the strength He is said to have introduced Arabic respect for the Church and 
of the strong French oppo- 
sition. German emperors gave German 



Popes to the Church and assisted in the 
work of its reformation. 

Gregory V.— .formerly Bruno, the son 
of the Duke of Carinthia— -a cousin of 
Otto III., was the first German Pope ; 
he was distinguished both for his intellec- 
tual powers and his strong character, and 
was firmly resolved to raise the Church 
from the depths 
into which it had 
fallen. Otto III., 
who was crowned 
emperor by the 
new Pope m gc) 6 , 
regarded himself 
as the head 
of Christendom. 

His theory was 
that the Pope 
should advance 


numerals and invented clocks, ,i^.^ p. l^Sl'ntS gained him 

the title of saint, but he insisted that 



the Pope should address him as “ lord,” 
and he appointed or tleposed bishojis. 
He w'as no less anxious than the Cluniac 
monks for monastic reform, but this 
he strove to seciu t! by methods of his own. 
He wished to make the monks models 
of self-renunciation and piety, but still 
the servants of the papacy. He lought 
with the Pope 
against simony 
and the concu- 
binage of the 
clei'gy. His ob- 
ject, however, 
was not to release 
the bisbo])S and 
clergy from all 
connection with 
secular affairs, 
imt to juirify the 


THE POPES BENEDICT IX. AND GREGORY VI. ■ ' 1 cc , t 

tllC gcncrcll WCl- Thoug:h only a boy of twelve years, Bon^^dlct was gruUty or incredible SJJiritUUl ottlCO OI 
ill cuTinr. vices; he was driven from omce, but was subsequently restored to itc virr>< 
iciic. 111 Muuui po^er. Gregory VI. bought thcpapacy from Benedict IX., but the , 

din 3 ,tion to nini- rattercontinuedtoreg’ardhlinselfasrope;Sylve.sterIII.alsoclaimcd J ilO (./nurcll 
the papal chair, and thus there were three Popes at the same time. fn.Ct 1*6- 

If synods formed, but the real reformer was tin 


self, as one of 
the magnates of the empire, 
were held, the emperor presided, taking 
the advice of the Pope and of those who 
were jbresent. He issued “ orders ” to the 
Pope, while papal decisions were revised 
by. him. It was a renewal of the theories 
of Charles the Great, provoked by the 
moral bankruptcy of an independent 
papacy. On the death of Gregory, Otto 


relormer was 
emperor, not the Pope. Strangely 
enough, we hear of no gi-neral objection 
to the theocratic jiosition thus occiqiied 
by the em]jeror. In the cathedral of Mainz 
the archbishop could say to the new king, 
Conrad II., "Thou hast reac.hed the 
highest dignity, thou art the rejiresenta- 
tivc of Christ,” and in Geinian circles 
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this saying met with cheerful approval. 
Conrad II. ruled the Church as his 
predecessors had done, but not with the 
same consciousness of duties imposed by 
his position, or with the same warm 
interest in ecclesiastical reform, though 
the necessity for this had again become 
imperative. Pope Benedict IX. was a boy 
of twelve years old, but was 

f th^**** distinguished for vices which 
^ ® are almost incredible- at so early 

Boy Pope Romans pro- 

posed to put an end to his excesses, Conrad 
proceeded to protect him, and Benedict 
for years was able to plague Rome by his 
tyranny and immorality. When the state 
of affairs became intolerable, he was 
driven out, and anew Pope, Sylvester III., 
was chosen. Eventually, however, Bene- 
dict’s ]iarty won the day ; he was able 
to return and continue his shameless life. 

A well-meaning man, who was anxious 
to free the Church from this disgrace, 
bought the papacy from him, and placed 
himself upon the apostolic chair; this was 
Gregory VI. Naturally, such a character 
as Benedict IX. did not feel himself bound 
by the contract of sale, but continued to 
regard himself as the successor of Peter. 
Tlius there existed at one and the same 
time three Popes, all in opposition. 
In vain the best of them, Gregory, 
attempted to draw Rome and the Church 
from the depths of her iniquity. Once 
again Germany brought help. A synod 
assembled in Rome, though without a 
summons from any Pope ; it begged 
Henry III. to save the Church, and not in 
-v ain. The views of Charles the Great and 
Otto III., who had regarded the emperor 
as priest and king, were also shared by 
Henry ; inspired by honest piety, he 
devoted all his powers to the reform of the 
Church. 

The state of affairs was indeed appalling. 
The examjde given by Rome and its 
bishops had found imitators far and wide. 

. As might had for so long been 

Z right in Rome, a general ten- 
of Rome dcncy had arisen throughout 
France and Germany to dis- 
regard human and divine right, and to 
seize any advantage that could be grasped. 
There was no security for private property, 
while robbery and bloodshed were the 
order of the day. The practice of prose- 
cuting private quarrels had risen to 
boundless excess. The Christian world had 
now learned from the papacy to regard the 
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spiritual calling as a distinction which 
guaranteed earthly success. Simony had 
become general. Anj'one who desired an 
ecclesiastical office was prepared to pay 
for this source of revenue, w'hile every 
patron w'as anxious to make capital out of 
these privileges; at the same time, there 
was not the smallest consciousness of the 
contemptible nature of this practice. Even 
the “ saint ” Henry 11 . had shown no 
hesitation in accepting money from the 
applicants who demanded ecclesiastical 
posts. 

In France the Cluniac monks had suc- 
ceeded by strenuous efforts in securing the 
observance of the Truce of God, which, at 
any rate, gave a short breathing space 
between incessant feuds and quarrels. In 
Germany, Henry III. secured even greater 
results. By example, requests, and orders 
he forced the nobles to respect the general 
Land-peace which he had proclaimed ; he 
then declared war upon simony. He had 
no intention of surrendering his right to 
fill up vacant bishoprics, nor did anyone 
demand so much of him ; it was not until 
a later date that public opinion ventured 
0 . . . to brand this as simony. He 

• renounced all profit, however, 
fte Srch ""'ght accrue to him in 

consequence of these rights. On 
his pilgrimage to Rome he held a synod 
at Pavia, and uttered these impressive 
■ words to the audience, who had all secured 
their ecclesiastical offices by purchase : 
“ Fi'om the Pope to the doorkeeper, every 
ecclesiastical rank is stained by this 
spiritual robbery.” So deep an impression 
was made upon those present that they 
begged him for mercy and forgiveness, in 
fear that they would all lose their posts. 
A general order was then issued that 
henceforward no spiritual office or dignity 
was to be acquired by purchase. 

The next task was the salvation of the 
papacy, which was now claimed by three 
co-existent Popes. This schism was ended 
in 1046 by the synods of Sutri and of 
Rome. All the Popes were deposed, and 
Henry invited the Romans to choose a 
new one. They replied ; “ Where the 

royed majesty is present, our rights of 
election do not exist.” The German 
bishop, Suidger of Bamberg, was pre- 
sented to the papal chair, under the title 
of Clement II. From his hand Henry 
received the imperial crown. The Romans 
conferred upon their emperor the patrician 
power, and with it the right of appointing 
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the Pope. So great was the joy at the the theories of Cliarlcs the Great, 
services w'hich the emperor had performed and I he papal tendency, originating; 
for the Church that the strongest ecclesi- with the Cluiiiac reforms. The conditior. 
astics showed no indignation at the cession of the Church cried so loudly for im- 
of these high rights to the emperor, but provement that help was accepted from 
regarded his powers as a divine reward for any quarter, no matter what the nature 
his eflui ts in “ snatching the Church from of its ultimate object. Even religious 
the jaws of the insatiable dragon.” The movements wholly foreign to the German 
Em eror time was to come when a papal nationality commanded the respect of 
»™cTurch election would be declared ac- Germans, provided that they implied the 
Reformer cursed if conducted by other rcnunciationof thejrrevailinggodlessspirit. 

powers than those of the It perhaps was a consequence of 
Church ; but it was necessary also to pro- Cluniac influence in Italy that many, in 
vide that this new manner of election should horror of the immorali ty of the age, 
make the advance of immorality impossible, abandoned the world and took refuge in 
Would that such men as the papal asceticism to atone for the sins of their 
nominees of Henry III. had invariably been contemporaries. Romuald, who belonged 
appointed ! His next appointments were to the family of the dukes of Ravenna, 
the Germans, Poppo of Brixen (Damasus founded the hermit order of the Camaldu- 
II.), Bruno of Toul (Leo IX.), and Gebhard lenses in ioi 8 . The holy Niius lived as 
of Eichstatt (Victor II.). Under the a hermit in Lower Italy, clothed in a black 
emperor’s orders they co- r7r . goatskin, going bareheaded 

operated with him in the and barefooted, and eating 

task of church reform. nothing but a fragment of 

The revival of the imperial bread every few days. Peter 

power and the reformation 'i Damiani practised self-morti- 

of the. Church was accora- , •;/ , fication by iisalm-singing, an 

panied at that time by a - expiation which relieved the 

resumption of missionary a sinners of the world from 

activity, which had been centuries of penance ; his 

almost entirely dormant since friend Dominic, as a result 

the death of Charles the of incessant practice, was able 

Great. With this revival of ^ pope^l^menthT^ blows upon his back 

missionary zeal, marked as it To cleanse the papacy of its viie- w'ith such incredible rapidity 
is by a somewhat secular and pple(i*hi**'*046”Ind°thl'Ge™an f^at he did penance for a cen- 
political character, we may bishop Suidge'r of Bamberg:, was tury in six days. Romuald, 

1 1 r elected, under the title Clement II. ti x'-'i ’*4.1 i 

observe also a renewal of like rsilus, was visited by 

intellectual activity, though not imme- the Emperor Otto III. and revered as an 
diately obvious in the theological sphere, angel of God. In the garb of a penitent 
The famous poem “ Waltharius,” com- the powerful emperor prostrated himself 
posed by Ekkehard of St. Gall about 027, before the hermit, and lay beside him upon 
heralded a new era in literature. In a his hard rush couch ; it seemed that he 
short time theology made a tentative would gladly have remained with Romuald 
advance. Notker Labeo of St. Gall, who as a humble monastic brother, 
dici in 1022, composed a number of trans- Such facts teach us that the momentary 
lations and commentaries on the books of supremacy of the German over the Roman 
the Bible in a language chiefly German ; we Church was but external, based upon the 
still possess his commentary on the Psalms. _ . degeneracy of the latter, and 
William, the abbot of Ebersbach in Bavaria, o'the”” spirit of the German 

compiled his famous commentary on the * Church was entirely Roman. 
Song of Solomon. In France the master This spirit, if carried to its 

of the cathedral school of Rheims, Gerbert, logical consequence, leads to the theories 
afterwards Pope Sylvester IL, was a of Nicholas I. The papacy and the 
famous figure. Roman Church were saved by the German 

It is, however, remarkable to observe emperors, 
the peaceful manner in which these two The return w'hich Rome made for this 
tendencies co-operated, while aiming at rescue from the slough of despond was a 
a revival of religious influence ; there revival of its claim to the due obedience 
was the imperial tendency, based upon of a'l human beings, the emperor included. 
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ZENITH OF THE PAPAL POWER 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MONASTIC ORDERS 

W HEN Bishop Bruno of Toul entered immorality was renewed. Upon the acces- 
his palace at Rome, after having been sion of Henry IV.. who was a minor, 
nominated by the emperor to the Holy See, Hildebrand ventured to reorganise the 
he announced to the clergy and the people method of electing to the papal chair. The 
that he had come to them at the emperor’s Lateran Council under Nicholas II. ordained 
desire, but would gladly return to his own in 1059 that the purely ecclesiastical college 
country if he were not confirmed in the of the Roman cardinals 

papal chair by their free election. Hilde- Ckurch elect the Pope. The 

brand, who was entirely inspired by the Mone question then arose as to 

Cluniac spirit, had been willing to accom- “““ what became of the chartered 

pany him to Rome only upon the condi- imperial rights ; and u])on this subject a 
tion that he should not regard himself as sentence was added, which was such a 
Pope by imperial a]5pointmcnt, but should masterpiece of diplomacy that it is difficult 
also seek legal election in Rome. In this even at the present day fo say exactly 
way Leo IX. became Pope on February what it means — “ without prejudice to the 
I2th, 1049. Further developments en- res])ect clue to our beloved son Henry.” 
tirely corresponded with this beginning; Money, however, was needed for the war, 
Hildebrand became the adviser and guide and Hildebrand therefore reorganised the 
of the Popes until he himself secured that finances of the Roman Church. As lie 
dignity. needed allies, he invested the princes of 

His objects were the logical continuation the wild Normans, who had constantly 
of the theories of Nicholas I. The Pope been excommunicated, with wide districts 
was the head of the Universal of Italy, which naturally were not liis to 
p “ ® Church, and the elergj' in give, and made them swear allegiance in 

St’ood for must therefore be these terms : “I will help thee to retain 

his subordinates. The secular secure and honourable possession of the 
princes were also bound to serve him, as papacy, the land of St. Peter, and the 
the body serves the soul. It was an princely pow'er.” In Northern Italy he 
intolerable distortion of the system pro- entered into an alliance with the Pataria, 
claimed by God if princes were to have a revolutionary movement directed 
any power over the Church — if, for in- against nobles and clergy, and with their 
stance, they were able to give aw'ay help broke down the resistance of the 
ecclesiastical offices or to a]ijroint Popes, powerful Archbishop Theobald of Milan, 
They received their powers solely from so that henceforward “ the obstinate cattle 
the Church, as the moon derives its light of Lombardy ” were the vassals, not of 
from the sun ; the Pope was thus the Germany, but of Rome, 
representative of Christ u])on earth. At length Hildebrand ascended the papal 

Hildebrand was well aware that the chair as Gregory VIL, on April 22nd, 1073, 
practical application of these theories p . and it was then possible to begin 

would provoke a fearful conflict, and he H*J'^ej°*** * the struggle for the unlimited 
therefore prepared indefatigably for the qj simon freedom and supremacy of the 
struggle. The chief necessity was to '“““y Q^urch. He declared his sole 
revive the prestige of the papacy. Leo X. intention to be the extirpation of simony, 
travelled throughout Christendom in per- But by simony he understood not only 
son, holding synods, consecrating churches, the selling, but also the conferment, of an 
pronouncing decisions, and giving blessings, ecclesiastical office by a temporal lord. At 
To restore the reputation of the clergy, the the same time the appointment of a bishoji 
struggle against simony and ecclesiastical w'as by no means a purely ecclesiastical 
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THE POPE LEO IX. 
Raised to St. Peter's chair in 104D, 
this Pope held a synod at Rheims» 
in defiance of the wishes of the 


matter. Since ttn cla3'S of Otto I. the 
ejiscopacj' vas ahi a pureh' secular 
t ffice, involving all tli; rights and duties 
of a secular jirince. Hence, it was not likely 
that the secular power would immediately 
release from their feudal obligations these 
secular lords exercising territorial rights, 
merely bccaiue thej' were clergy or 
bishops; it was even less likely that thej' 
would be quickly surrendered 
to another power and to the 
sole supremacy of the Pope. 

There would be few subjects 
and but little influence re- 
maining to secular sovereigns 
if these bishops received their 
jiower from the Pope, and not 
from the king. If Gregory 
wished to secure that the 
bishojis should receive their 
offices from himself alone, 
there was but one possibility' 
open — the bishops must re- 
sign all secular Jiower and icing’of France: there he appointed 

supremacy and become mere 5 ecUTtra?thf^S^wtTh 4 s^ 

ecclesiastics. This sinijlle primate of the Universal Church, 
idea, however, did no! occur to him, for he 
was anxious that the bishops should remain 
princes. In his view, the Church required 
wealth and jicwcr to rule as she should. 

Even as she jiossesscd the pajial states in 
Italy, and could make the Normans her 
vassals, so should every bishop possess 
some secular power with which to serve 
the papacy and to defy the secular ruler, 
if occasionarose; <■ 


for this 


reason, 
again, no eccle- 
siastic should 
take the oath of 
fealty to a secu- 
lar lord. 

tnich a struggle 
would have been 
hopeless 
ojicned by' 
weaker man 

tli'in r,rp/rnrv CELEBRATED HILDEBRAND AND INNOCENT II. 

° Pope Gregory VII. was the celebrated Hildebrand, the champion 
\ 11., WHO \\Q,S of the papal supremacy over secular princes, while Innocent II. was 
blindly cnlhusi- opposition Pope, elected in 1130, who fought hard for the supremacy. 



aslic for the justice of his aims, and would 
have beheld ithe ruin of the world unmoved 
provided that his own objects were 
retained thereby. This victory he hoped 
to secure through the magical power of 
the words spoken to Peter, “ What thou 
loosest on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 
Gregory considered that this promise 
enabled him to depose kings,' to relieve 
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subjects of their oath of fealty, to decide 
all quarrels as he would, “ to take from 
any' and to give to any the possessions of 
all men, to make illegality legal, and 
legality eternal wrong.” These means, 
indeed, made it possible to continue the 
struggle between the empire and the 
papacy for more than thirty years ; it 
was a struggle which entirely paralysed 
Germany, and for a long time 
secured the predominance of 
the Romance peoples in 
Europe, while it also brought 
teiTible pressure to bear upon 
consciences. Henry TV. was 
reduced to beg for absolution 
for three day's as a penitent 
at Canossa in 1077. These 
means, however, did not se- 
cure victory' for the Pope, and 
Gregory was reduced to an 
exile’s death. 

Gregory’s ideas, however, 
were steadily disseminated by 
the Cluniacs, both elsewhere 
and in Germany, where Hirsau 
in the Black Forest had become a central 
point of this tendency. The extent of 
the i>aj)al prestige could be seen in the 
fact that Urban II. placed himself at 
the head of the Romance countries to 
liberate the Holy Land from the hands of 
the infidels, and induced thousands to 
cry, “ It is God’s will,” at the Council of 
Clermont in 1093 ; it is evidenced by the 
half-million of 
Crusaders who 
set out for the 
Holy Sepulchre 
with the Pope’s 
blessing, and 
by the Pope’s 
ability' to declare 
the newly ac- 
quired kingdom, 
with its capital 
of J erusalem, an 
ecclesiastical 
fief. It must be 
said that the 


struggle between Pope and Emperor was 
steadily renewed. 

Henry V., whom the Pope had chosen 
and raised to the throne against his 
father’s opposition, had no intention of 
showing his gratitude for this infidelity 
by blind obedience. Eventually peace 
was concluded by the Concordat of 
Worms in 1122. The temporal possessions 
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and powers of the bishops were differen- 
tiated from their ecclesiastical office ; 
the latter was conferred by the Church 
through consecration, and the former by 
the emperor through investiture with the 
scejjtre. Thus, the Church and the State 
were placed upon an equality ; hence- 
forward ecclesiastical supremacy was the 
sole prerogative of the Pope, and the 
emperor had nothing to do with ecclesias- 
tical affairs. But it was questionable 
whether this peace could be anything 
more than an armistice, whether all future 
German emperors would agree to this 
complete surrender of the theories of 
Charles the Great and Otto III., and 
whether Rome would be contented with 
what she had gained. The demands of 
the papacy were far more comprehensive ; 
not only was the Church to be entirely 


College presented Christianity with tuo 
Po]ies in the year 1130. The rivals waged 
a bloody conflict for the supremacy ; and 
on two occasions the German emperor, 
Lothair, was obliged to appear in Italy 
to secure the prejionderance of Innocent 
II. Lothair’s victory confirmed the 
Romans in their convictions that the 
imperial as]iirations of the papacy de- 
prived them of jicacc, and that peace 
could be restored only if the Church 
abandoned this struggle for wealth and 
power and returned to her original 
poverty, while the people took jiolitical 
power into theii own hands. It was 
impossible, in view of the past, to feel 
reverence for jxqial authority ; Gregory 
ATI. and his friends had constantly 
supported, and indeed instigated, revolt 
and revolution. 



HIRSAU, A GREAT CENTRE OF POPE GREGORY'S CLUNIAC IDEA.S 
Pope Gregory VI 1. engaged in a long and strenuous struggle for the supremacy of the papacy, and though for a time 
he was victorious, in the end he was defeated, and he died an exile's death. His ideas, however, were disseminated 
by the Cluniacs, in Germany and elsewhere, and Hirsau in the Black Forest became a centre of this tendency* 


free from temporal power, but she was 
also to be a universal and world-wide 
ruler. When Gregory and his helpers had' 
once proposed this ideal as a solution of 
all difficulties, and had secured for it a 
wide acceptance, the Concordat of Worms 
could never imply a final peace. 

The succeeding events seemed as though 
intended to demonstrate to the ])apacy 
the folly of these aspirations to world- 
wide power. The papacy could not even 
maintain its authority in Rome, or secure 
itself from self-destruction, without the 
help of Germany. That purely ecclesi- 
astical corporation which had been en- 
trusted with the papal elections in order 
that a decision might be inspired by the 
spirit of God and not by that of the world 
was unable to agree. The Cardinals’ 


With burning words Arnold of Brescia 
preached, in his native town, the life 
of poverty led by J esus and His a])ostles, 
asserting that wealth and worldly 
power in the hands of the clergy were 
nothing less than sin. The move- 
ment broke out in Rome itself, under 
Eugenius III. (1145-1153). The secular 
power was to be taken from the Pope 
and entrusted to the hands of the Roman 
senate, while the papal state was to be 
made a Roman republic. It was not, as 
before, the constant disturbances of the 
nobles, but the people, that inflicted this 
deadly blow upon the Pope. Arnold of 
Brescia came to Rome. He swore fidelity 
to the Roman senate and the republic, 
and fulminated against the ambition of 
the clergy and the Pope, who was no 
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shepherd of souls, but a man of blood, 
and the torturer of the Church. The 
Po]ie could find no other means of safety 
than the recognition of the Roman 
rcjniblic. 

Even those bitter c.\i)crienccs failed to 
bring the pajiacy to its senses, and beyond 
tlu! frontiers of Italy it continued to claim 
su]ireme sovereignty. In order to com- 
]')lete the organisation of a 
brilliant ('rusade in 1147, the 
I’o-]5c did not hesitate to in- 
terfere with private jiroperty, 
and tram])led underfoot the 
im])erial rights in reference to 
e]iiscoi)al appointments. The 
Decretum of Gratian, the 
great ecclesiastical law-book, 
was compiled under this 
Po])e, and in it the claims of 
the i^apacy, which had been 
BO often and fiercely disputed. 



THE POPE EUGENIUS III. 
During the reign of this Pope, 


the emperor to the unwelcome step of 
concluding peace with Ale.xander in 1177. 
The suiiremacy of the German Church was 
gone for ever. 

At the same moment the prestige of the 
jiapacy was greatly advanced by a second 
victory. Henry II. of England proposed 
to govern the Church of his country in the 
old fashion, and issued the Constitutions 
of Clarendon to limit the 
privileges and jurisdiction of 
the English clergy. Thomas 
Bucket had been appointed 
Archbishop of Cantertmry by 
Henry in 1162, and swore 
obedience to the Constitu- 
tions. Afterwards, however, 
he did public penance for his 
oath, and was solemnly re- 
leased by Alexander. The 
subsequent murder of Bccket 
only ensured the prompt 
triumjdi of his cause. The 


. , 1 ',. 1 11 .. uuring ine reign oi ims ro' 

were ] C])l OSented *IS which lasted from II 4 Jtilllljist/ 

established. It was no won- important movement broke out in Pope ill 1172 dcclarcd Tlioiuas 

, TT t Rome. The secular power was to t . . 

der that the great Hohen- he taken n-om the Pope, and, to save a saiiit and martyr. Ihekmg 
stauffen, Frederic I., made a himself, he recognised the republic, was forced, by popular opinion 

and by his sons, to undergo in 1174 a 


furtlier attem])t to crush these papal 
ambitions for siqiremacy. “ From whom 
has tlic emiioror his dignity, if not from 
the Po]ie ? ” was the question asked by 
tlic ]iapal legate, Roland of Siena. 
Frederic rejilied, “ By means of the 
Emjiirc God has rai.sed the Church to 
the head of the world. Thus standing 
at the head of 
the world, the 
Church is at- 
tcnqitiug to des- 
troy tlic empire. 

This is to us 
intolerable, for 
w e o w c our 
crown only to 
the gift of God.” 

In the year 1150 
the College of 
Cardinals had 
again elected 



humiliating jicnance at the grave of the 
man who had thwarted his plans. 

Thus the papacy had broken down the 
resistance of the Teutonic nations ; and, 
when it had reached the zenith of its power, 
Alexander III. convoked a brilliant thircl 
Lateral! Council in 1179. The council 
decided among 
other points that 
the clergy could 
never be brought 
before a secular 
court, and that 
Church projicrty 
should be taxed 
only with the 
consent of the 
bishops and 
clergy, and only 
in extraordinary 
cases : these in- 


THE ONLY ENGLISH POPE AND ALEXANDER III. 

Hadrian IV., who was appointed Pope in 1154 and died five years later, 
was the only Englishman that has ever occupied St. Peter’s chair. He 
-p. , issued in favour of Henry II. of England the celebrated Bull which sanc- 

tWO 1 0])CS, cind tioned the conquest of Ireland. Alexander HI. was one of the greatest nOVatlOnS WCfC 
Frederic, as Popes of the Middle Ages, and showed his power in many ways, intended lO 

German emperor, then claimed to decide separate the Church from political life, and 


the legality of the election. Alexander 
III., his old enemy Roland, against whom 
he decided, was recognised by France, 
S-]iain, and England, and the German 
bishops felt as though cut off from the 
rest of Christendom. The defeat of 
Legnano, which the defiance of Henry the 
Lion inflicted upon him in 1176, forced 
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to preserve its wealth unimpaired. 

While the Church was thus rising to 
supreme power under its head, the 
papacy, a new series of events pro- 
voked the question whether it would 
invariably succeed in maintaining its 
predominance in religious thought, which 
was its peculiar sphere. The signs of a 
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revival of religious individualism began 
distinctly to increase. 

Since the Franco-Gcrmanic world had 
become outwardly Christian, the work of 
religion had for centuries consisted merely 
in driving back the remnants of heathen- 
ism and in securing a general outward 
adoption of Christian doctrine. Even 
during the time when literary impulse 
found expression in religious work, as 
under Charles the Great, such work 
consisted essentially in the mere repetition 
of early Church tradition. Occasionally 
some slight indication of an independent 
ap]iropriation of Christian teaching 
appeared, as in the “ Holland,” but the 
complete assimilation of this great inherit- 
ance was yet very far distant, and any 
such flashes speedily disappeared. 


religious feeling. Its development in the 
Teutonic world follows the re\’ersc order 
of that visible in the old Church. In tlie 
beginning the circle had widened from thi‘ 
individual believer to the national Church. 
In the Jfiddle Ages the national Church 
is the beginning, and the gradual progress 
to individual belief the. conclusion. 

The first tendency observable within 
this process of development does not 
shrink from revolt against the Church. 
From the beginning of the eleventh 
century heretics constantly reajrpear ; 
they arc found in the dioceses of Chalons, 
Liege, Arras, Orleans, Turin, the Nether- 
lands. in Brittany, and in Goslar. 
Especially in Southern France did Peter 
of Bruys inveigh against the Church and 
all its institutions, asserting the true 



MEETING BETWEEN THE GREAT POPE ALEXANDER III. AND THE DOGE OF VENICE 
The papacy reached the zenith of its power during: the latter part of the twelfth century, when the great Pope 
Alexander 111. sat in St. Peter's chair. In 1 1T!) the Pope convened a brilliant Lateran Council, which conferred on the 
Pope alone the right of caiioiiisatioii, and drew up the laws under which the election of the Pope is still governed. 


During the eleventh century, however, 
new characteristics come to light. It is 
as though a child, as yet capable only of 
imitation, had become a boy, able to ask 
himself questions iqjon wl at he was taught 
or u])on the difficulties he felt. Until the 
year looo Christianity was essentially 
corporate, but after that date it becomes 
personal. Its manifestations .are of very 
various character. In one case we find, 
as it were, a boy who consciously attempts 
to break away from the guardianship of 
his parents ; in another case, one who does 
not renounce their leading, but would at 
the same time advance upon paths of his 
own ; again, one who consciously follows 
his parents’ lead for the first time. 
The common element, is, however, in 
every case the beginning of personal 


Clnirch to exist within the heart of the 
believer. .'Vt last, on a strict fast day, he 
made a lieaj) of shattered crucifixes, upon 
which he cooked meat. For this he was 
thrown into the flames by a raging mob 
in 11.17. His iilacc was taken by the monk 
Henry and liis “ Petrobrussians,” whose 
efforts were so successful that St. Bernard 
was forced to confess, “ the churches are 
without pco-|)lc, and the people without 
priests.” Unusually widely disseminated 
were the Cathari, who rejected the Old 
Testament, the sacraments, pictures, 
crosses, and relics. Petrus Waldus was 
inspired by nothing but a spirit of revolt 
against the Church, when fear for his 
salration led him to give up all his pro- 
perty, to study the Bible, and to found a 
union in 1177, the members of which were 
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to renounce the world and private pro- 
perty, and to go through the countr}' 
preaching repentance. However, the 
religious independence attained by him- 
self and his friends enabled them, when the 
archbishoji prohibited their preaching, to 
appeal to the Bible text that people should 
fear God rather than men ; they were so 
wholly out of sy'mpathy %vith 
” ® ® the Roman - spirit that their 

“ ® . appeal to the third Lateran 

ommunion Council wasrejected,while their 
strength enabled them to disregard this 
suirreme decision. 

A second tendenej" becomes more clearly 
obvious in the opposition of Berengar 
of Tours to the views of Radbertus, which 
had gradually gained a universal accept- 
ance. l^adbertus held that the bread and 
wine of the Communion were trans- 
formed into Christ’s body and blood. 
Berengar asserted that only truth could 
ju'cvail in the Church, but that truth was 
not secured by ecclesiastical office or a 
Church council, and here his anti-Roman 
spirit is manifest. He further asserted 
that whatever was unintelligible to reason 
was impossible, and he also acted as 
though he considered commonsense his 
own peculiar possession. This is nothing 
more than the first appearance of the 
aberrations, often repeated at a later 
]ieriod, which are caused by the desire for 
religious independence. These first prin- 
cijrlcs, however, proclaimed him a dangerous 
o]T|ioncnt of Roman teaching. 

it is remarkable that Berengar’s doctrine 
of the Holy Communion met with the 
ai)]iroval of Cardinal Hildebrand, who at- 
temjited to protect him from his fanatical 
o]i]ioncnts. When, however, the Roman 
synod condemned the freethinker as a 
heretic in 1079, Pope Gregory VII. im- 
mediately sacrificed his own convictions. 
The condemned man attempted to appeal 
to a conversation which he had held with 
the Po])e a short time previously. The 
T, • Pope ordered him in a voice of 

- Hr!!)!” •“* thunder to fall to the ground 
and confess his error. The 
truths actually' considered as 
such by the Church were less important to 
the imperialist ideas of the papacy than 
the necessity of uniformity upon questions 
of belief. 

The fate of this man who had attacked 
the existing doctrine at one point only 
must have induced others to conceal their 
sjrccial opinions. Many erroneous views 
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* Heretic ' 
Silenced 


on Church doctrine existed, as is sho-vn 
by the next scholar who was unable to 
silence his independence, the great dialec- 
tician, Peter Abelard. He regretted that 
so many rejected the Christian teaching, 
and was yet more repelled by' its defenders, 
who demanded simple submission to Church 
authority'. He therefore declared that 
what could not be proved could not be 
accepted, and attempted in consequence 
to demonstrate the truth of Christianity', 
rejecting as wrong or unimportant all 
that his reason could not gi'asp. His 
opposition to Church doctrine was gener- 
ally concealed. For instance, in his 
dialogue between a philosopher, a Jew, and 
a Christian, he compared the different re- 
ligions together, but carefully avoided the 
inevitable inference from his investigations 
that the substratum of truth in heathenism, 
Judaism, and Christianity was ultimately 
identical. He also was expelled from the 
Church by the Council of Sens in 1141. 

A third tendency is manifested by those 
who remained faithful to the Church 
and her doctrine, but either in theory or 
practice displayed a personal conviction 
previously unknown. In the early Church 
_ . sin was generally considered an 

irremediable defect, and the 
of Sin chief question therefore was in 
what manner this defect could 
be remedied, and how the strength of 
virtue could be imparted to the sinner. 
When the Teutonic spirit began personally 
to grapple with Christian truth, the 
results acquired were wholly different. 
The “ Heiland ” represented God as the 
great and benevolent lord of the heavens, 
to whom mankind owed obedience. Sin 
was now conceived as a debt to God, and, 
according to Teutonic views, such a debt 
necessitated expiation and atonement. 
Upon such theories is based the famous 
work of the scholastic Anselm of Canter- 
bury', “ Why did God become Man ? ” 
{Cur Deus Homo ? 1198). Man cannot 
make atonement for his sins ; the burden 
of his unfaithfulness is too great. Hence 
God became man in Christ, and this 
divine Man performed what no mere man 
could do, and voluntarily gave His blame- 
less life to wipe out our debt. As this 
attempt had been inspired by a personal 
feeling of guilt, so, too, the sense of per 
sonal forgiveness might arise. 

These are new lines of thought foreign to 
Rome. The mystical Bernard of Clairvaux 
makes the same attempt by other methods. 
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Hitherto fear had been announced even 
among the Teutons as the normal attitude 
of the Christian towards God ; but Ber- 
nard makes love the centre of his theory — 
the love of God which condescends to 
man, and the love of man which can rise to 
God. In prayerful joy his looks and 
thoughts hang upon the Christ as the 
sacrifice of love : “All hail, thou bleeding 
Head ! ” His desire is to show love of 
Christ, not only for what He did for us, but 
also for the sake of the Man who could do 
so much. In correspondence with this 
mystical interpretation, the actual progress 
of the world is represented as a second 
manifestation of the love of God. What 
freedom and what independence did the 
individual Christian gain through such 
beliefs ! 

Bernard is also in agreement with 
the ideal of ecclesiastical supremacy, and 
regards the Pope as the head of Christen- 
dom. When the struggle broke out again 
between Pope and Em])eror he helped the 
papacy to victory. With no clear con- 
sciousness of the inconsistency, he ascribed 
claims of supremacy to those who were 
bound to God by love. In consequence he 
was himself able to inten^ene 
in all ecclesiastical movements, 
*. and could even offer serious 
ois ere ana exhortation to 

the Pope. This new tendency he com- 
municated to the order which his initiative 
made influential, that of the Cistercians, 
which he entered in 1115 with thirty 
companions. In contrast to the Cluniacs, 
who had already become worldly minded, 
in spite of their original seriousness, 
these monks were to live in the strictest 
renunciation. Quiet contemplation and 
busy effort, both inspired equally by the 
love of Jesus, were to fill their lives. 
Bernard also attempted to bring the laity 
into this sanctuary. The institution of a 
lay brotherhood, which already existed 
in embryo, was further developed in this 
order. 

At that time arose a large number of 
orders pursuing different objects. These 
were so many manifestations of the 
awakening spirit of religious individualism. 
The religious community of Grammont, 
founded by Stephen of Thiefs, was to 
follow no human rule, but the threefold 
law of the Gospel — ^i^overty, humility, and 
patience. Bruno of Cologne attempted to 
surpass the strictness of all previous orders 
in his foundation of the Chartreuse, which 


he planted in an almost uninhabitable 
mountain gorge. To this retreat he was 
driven by indignation at the uns]firitual 
character of the Church. The Carthusians, 
or the monks of Chartreuse, were even 
denied the consolation of conversation. 

When the preacher of theCrusade, Robert 
of Abrissel, had roused the enthusiasm of 
BirtK of numbers of men and 

theKoighily incapable of 
Orders' crusading effort, he united them 
■■ in the Order of Fontevraiid, in 
which enthusiasm for the Holy Land was 
replaced by enthusiastic veneration for 
the Virgin Mary. Lay brethren who 
served in the hospital connected with 
the monastery combined to form Hospital 
Orders, among which that of St. Antonius 
was best known. From crusading en- 
thusiasm rose the knightly Orders of the 
Templars, the Knights of St. John, and 
the Teutonic Knights, in whom German 
chivalry was combined with Catholic 
monasticisni and the service of Christian 
love. As the mysticism of Bernard found 
the highest flight of faith in the most 
humble and self-sacrificing love of Christ, 
so these orders regarded the most dis- 
tinguished proof of knighthood as the 
service of pilgi'ims to the Holy Sepulchre, 
the help of the sick and miserable — 
a further proof that the fundamental ideas 
of Christianity were being reconccived. 
The Premonstratensians attempted to 
raise the secular clergy from their de- 
gradation, and thus to improve their 
spiritual efficacy among the people. 

At such a period the expansive powers 
of the Church inevitably resumed 
activity. They may also have con- 
tributed to the Crusades. The Church 
sent Saint Vicelin to work among the 
Wends of Holstein, a labour carried out 
with unspeakable trouble and constant 
disappointment. The Church raised a 
crusade against the Abodrites of Mecklen- 
burg, and when this effort proved abortive, 
inspired the Cistercian monk. 
Oft "th Berno, to sow the seed of 
® Christianity with unwearying 

issionary upon this hard ground. 

The Church again induced Bishop Otto 
of Bamberg to undertake his missionary 
journeys to Pomerania. 

The problem then arose whether the 
hierarchy would interpret these as the 
signs of a new period. Would they join 
the movement towards personal religion 
and recognise that movement as largely a 
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protest against their methods and their 
aims ? Or would they continue to regard 
the outward sovereignty of the world as 
their supreme object, and thus for ever 
lose the opportunity of leadership in their 
true religious sj^here ? * 

Once again it seemed as though sui)rcme 
power was to fall, not to the papacy 
but to the empire. Henry VI. (iigo- 
a son of the great Barbarossa, be- 
came master of the whole of Italy. Homage 
was done to him by Cyprus, Armenia, 
and Antioch ; the Greek Empire and the 
Mohammedan princes of North Africa 


by no common ambition or selfishness ; he 
had no love for the world, or desire for 
povver as an end in itself. His thorough 
mediaeval piety led him to despise the 
world and to renounce its joys ; and if he 
sought supremacy, it was because the con- 
sciousness of his responsibilities impelled 
him to give the miseries of the world some 
show of godliness. He succeeded where 
Gregorj' VII. had failed, and where Ale.xan- 
der III. had been only half successful. 
Innocent was indeed a favourite of fortune. 

The widow of Henry VI. feared that her 
son, who was only three years old, could 



THE CISTERCIAN MONKS AND THEIR SIMPLE METHODS OF LIFE 
At the beginiUiiEr of the twelfth century there sprang into existence quite a number of ecclesiastical orders, these 
bGingf indications of the awakening spirit of religious individoalism. Bernard of Clairvaux was drawn to the order 
of the Cistercians, and, with thirty companions, entered it in 1115. These monks agreed to live in the strictest 
renunciation, and their lives were to be filled by quiet contemplation and busy effort, both inspired by the love of Jesus. 


paid him tiibutc. Westward he pro- 
jinsed to c.xtend his sujiremacy over 
France and S]win, eastward over Syria 
and Ikdestine. His achievements and plans 
were then suddenly destroyed by death, 
and a few months later the papal chair 
was occupied by a man who seemed 
designed for imperial rule ; this was 
Innocent III. His intellect was as keen as 
his will was powerful, while his foresight 
was not inferior to his tenacity ; he never 
hesitated in the pursuit of his objects, and 
he showed no fastidiousness in his choice of 
means. His imperialism was inspired 


not retain possession of his Sicilian inherit- 
ance without some powerful ally. She 
therefore accepted the kingdom as a papal 
fief and made the Pope guardian of her 
son. After her death Innocent wrote to 
the boy that he might thank the Lord 
who had given him a better father in place 
of his earthly parent, and a better mother 
— namely, the motherly care of the 
Church. When the Germans desired a 
man at the head of the empire, some 
electing Otto of Brunswick and others 
Philip of Swabia, the Pope declared that 
as he had the right of conferring the 
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imperial crown, he was also bound to 
scrutinise the election of a Genuan king, 
and, in the case of a doubtful election, to 
decide whether one of the rivals or 
a third should receive the crown. He 
declared in favour of Otto, and his 
legates proclaimed the excommunication 
of Otto’s oi)])oncnt. Innocent’s position 
became desperate as Philiji’s power 
steadily increased. Howe^'er, the murder 
of this o]iponcnt extricated the Poi^e 
from a difficult situation in 120S. But 
now Otto, though previously compliant, 


attempted to recover the ecclesiastical 
rights which he had surreiiclei ed to si-cun' 
the crown. I nnocent excommunicated him. 
and relieved his subjects of their oath of 
allegiance. Frederic, the sonof Henry VI., 
who was now a youth, i)romiscd the Pope 
all that he desired, and Innocent therefore 
placed Frederic on the throne in 1212. 
Thus the proud family of the Hohen- 
stauffen became subject to the papal chair. 

Philip Augustus of France had divorced 
^ his wife Ingeborg, and married Agnes 


of Mcran, the daughter of a German duke. 
The Pope laid the whole of France 
under an interdict, declaring to his legate 
that the affair, if pro])erly conducted, 
would redound to the credit of the ai)os- 
tolic chair. France was forced to yield, 
and the king to make an outward show 
of submission. Upon the death of his 
beloved Agnes he was deeply grieved by 
the illegitimacy attaching to her children, 
and the Pojie then declared them legitimate, 
exercising his ixnvcr by way of consent, 
as he had formerly shown it in refusal. 

King Alfonso IX. of Leon 
also experienced the power 
of the Pope on his marriage 
with his niece. King 
Sancho I. of Portugal, who 
had defied an archbishoi), 
was reduced to obedience. 
King Pedro II. of Aragon 
voluntarily declared his 
kingdom to be a papal fief. 
The Bulgarian prince Kalo- 
j oannes jietitioned Innocent 
to grant him a crown. The 
Pope decided cases in Hun- 
gary, Sweden, and Norway. 

In England a dispute had 
broken out concerning the 
appointment of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In- 
nocent declared the two 
elections to be null and 
void, summoned the elec- 
tors to Rome, and forced 
them to ajjpoint a third 
candidate, his friend 
Stephen Langton. Furious 
at this interference. King 
John of England swore by 
the teeth of God that he 
would hang Langton as 
soon as he set foot upon 
English soil. Innocent 
drew his usual weapon ; he 
laid the kingdom under an 
interdict, the king under sentence of 
excommunication and deposition, and 
finally a.ssigned his country to the king of 
Franco, promising great benefits to the 
latter and to his army, such as had for- 
merly been assured to the Crusaders. 
John then crawled to the foot of the 
cross, and, not content with yielding 
the point in disjmte, surrendered his land 
to the Holy See, to receive it again as a 
pajial fief. The promises made to the 
French king naturally no longer held good; 
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THE DEATH OF ST. BRUNO OF COLOGNE 
The founder of the Order of the Chartreuse. Bruno of Cologne, attempted to sur- 
pass the strictness of all previous orders ; and, planting his convent in a mountain 
gorge, he retired to it, driven there by the unspiritual character of the Church. 
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Philip would never give so much as 
had been obtained from John. The 
princes were as puppets in the hands of 
the Pope. He was able to triumph even 
over the Greek Church, which had proved 
so refractory towards the successor of 
St. Peter. The host of the Fourth Crusade 
conquered Constantinople and founded the 
Latin Empire in 1204: and In- 
nocent could rejoice that, after 
the destruction of the golden 
calves, Israel had returned to 
J iidah. These victories of the papacy over 
the temiwral powers were accompanied by 
an extension of its ecclesiastical preroga- 
tives. Ecclesiastical legislation, which 
liad formerly belonged to the synods, fell 
more and more into the hands of the 
P()[)e. He decided individual questions of 
administration and right, while lawyers 
who had been trained in 
Roman jurisprudence in- 
structed the Pope to regard 
every jiaind decision as a 
IH'ecedent of binding force in 
future ca.ses. 

Innoci'ut conq'lclely severed 
the old ties which had united 
the German Church and the 
Cl own. 0( to. and a fterward.s 
Frederic, had sacrificed all 
tlieir ecclesiastical rights in 
order to secure the crown 



definitely to individual bishops for posts 
in their gift. Innocent claimed this right 
as one founded upon “ the plenitude of the 
ecclesiastical power ” (the - right of pro- 
vision). and extended his claims to include 
the power of disposing of the reversionary 
interest to posts not yet vacant (right of 
expectation). 

Formerly candidates for ecclesiastical 
office were obliged to make ])ayments 
to the secular lords as owners of the 
churches in question ; now that this 
“ simoniacal ” practice was abolished, 
they were obliged to pay the Pope. The 
difference between the two institutions 
consisted solely in the fact that dues had 
now to be paid upon all business com- 
munications with the Curia, and that in 
certain cases these reached an extra- 
ordinary height, but were no longer known 
as simony. Clerical freedom 
from taxation, with its con- 
sequent and entire independ- 
ence of political life, was 
regarded by Innocent as in- 
sufficiently secured by the 
arrangements of Alexander 
III. Innocent announced 
that exceptional and volun- 
tary contributions of the 
clergy to the expenses of the 
state required papal permis- 
sion before payment. On the 


They renounced the regalities the popeinn^ent in'. t>ther hand, he claimed th,e 
and the “Jus Spoliorum,” a man of keen intellect, powerful right of taxing the whole of 
and left Rome entirely free win. and thoroueh piety, innocent Christendom for his own put- 
to receive a]ipcals and issue |.Ve;7oVby‘’!OTtTto wLi^and POses, and actually used this 
citations ; they gave the he succeeded where some of his right in support of a crusade, 
cathedral chapters the e.x- predecessors had signally failed. Innocent displayed to the eyes 
elusive right of electing bishops, and of the world his unexampled power and 


recognised the canonical objections which 
the Pope raised to such elections. Hence 
Innocent was able to exercise an unques- 
tioned right of scrutiny and confirmation 
in the case of e]iisco]ial elections. He was 
able to establish the rule that if he rejected 
an election as uncanonical, application 
must be made to him for a second candi- 
date, or “ postiilalion,” and that when rival 
candidates were elected, the decision 
should lie with him. In consequence it 
was ]iossible for him to concede the 
postulation , or make his own appointments 
conditional upon such promises as the oath 
of obedience to the Pope. Nor was it 
only over 4 he bishoprics that his power 
extended. For a considerable time pre- 
viously the Pojies had been in the habit 
)f recommending candidates more o.’’ less 
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supreme dominion on the occasion of his 
great Lateran Council in 1215. More than 
four hundred bishops had accepted his 
invitation, together with eight hundred 
abbots, many princes, lords, and am- 
bassadors from kings and republics. In 
the midst of this brilliant assembly the 
Pope occupied the throne as 
El* , the representative of God upon 
fk p earth, m s])lendour such as 

* “*’* Rome never beheld before or 
since. After his death, in 1216, the 
struggle for the supremacy broke out 
again between the Hohenstauffen and the 
papacy, and the result was that Conradin, 
the last of the Hohenstauffen, ended his 
life upon the scaffold in 1268. 

The missionary activity of the Church 
was in proportion to its supreme power. 



BENEDICTINE 


MONKS OF VARIOUS MONASTIC ORDERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
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Massacres at 
the Conversion 
of Prussia 


For this age the peaceful preaching ol 
Christianity seemed too slow a process. 
Crusades were organised against the 
heathen Livonians, and the Order of the 
Knights of the Sword was founded in Riga 
to crush any opposition to the Church. 
The conversion ol Prussia was accom- 
panied by massacres, and appeals were 
made for the help of the 
Teutonic Order. This ap- 
jjalling struggle continued 
for fifty years, annihilated a 
large proportion of the rightful owners of 
the country, and ended with the supremacy 
of the Teutonic Order over Prussia. 

The intellectual weapons of science 
were employed with equal vigour in the 
service of the Church. Ecclesiastical 
science may be compared with those 
Gothic piles which then arose, which seem 
to remove their stone material from the 
influence of gravitation, forcing it to rise 
majestically so high, though with full 
solidity and coherence ; so also ecclesias- 
tical science was combined and built into 
systems, into that scholasticism which 
comjirehended all human thought and 
knowledge, all sjicculation and contem- 
plation, within a magnificent S3’Stem in- 
tended to jn'otcct Church doctrine from 
doubt or oiqjosition. It seemed impossible 
that the world should doubt when such a 
sj'stem showed the necessity or the 
rationalitj' of all that the Church would 
have men believe. “ See,” cries Richard 
of Saint Victor, “ how easily the intellect 
can prove that the Godhead must be a 
])lurality of jiersons, neither more nor less 
than three in number.” Another thinks it 
possible to jirovc the doctrines of the 
Church by strict logical treatment, even 
to such as do not recognise its authority' 
—to Jews. Mohammedans, and heretics. 
This science also proved, by' the mouth 
of the famous Thomas of Aquinum, 
who died in 1274 [see page 47], that 
sah’ation was to be found only in the 
p Church from her priests and 

eer ess sacraments, beneath the 
.K p'r shadow of the Pope. The 
■* *** Pope decides the nature of 

Church doctrine. He is above all princes, 
and as the governor of Christ can depose 
them and relieve all subjects of their 
allegiance. Otto of Freising writes at this 
date : “ The kingdom of Christ seems at 
the present time to have received almost 
all the things promised to it, with the 
exception of immortality'.” 
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Now, however, that the Church had 
attained these long-standing ambitions, 
we have to ask, what was the nature of its 
inner life ? The question may be answered 
by examining the decrees passed in that 
famous Lateran Council. The council 
considered that it was necessary to draw 
up a confession of faith, and to enforce 
measures of the utmost severity for the 
extermination of the countless heretics 
who had appcai'cd in the Church. It con- 
sidered the decree inevitable that every 
man who had not confessed his sins to a 
priest at least once a y'ear should be 
excluded from the Church, and given 
dishonourable burial after death. Though 
the Church can rule the world, she steadily 
loses her hold upon .souls. Though ima- 
gining that all is subject to her as a matter 
of faith, her faith is yet rejected. This is 
more than a chance coincidence. The 
foundation of faith begins to shake beneath 
the superincumbent structure of temporal 
power. The claims of the apostolic power 
and of its servants have become ])re- 
sumptuous, the manner of their asser- 
tion too often intolerable, and the proofs 
adduced too threadbare. The j)eople 
WK turned in numbers to the 

.. •• heretics, who desired no earthh- 

.. supremacy and no earthly 

“ riches. The apostles ol the 
Cathari and the wandering preachers of 
the Waldenses led a truly apostolic life 
of humility and poverty. In Southern 
France, where the Cathari were generally 
known as Albigenses, from the little town 
of Albi, the princes and lords of the country 
belonged to their congregatiim almost 
without exception. In this quarter the 
Church had been almost supplanted by 
the sectaries ; these same enemies of 
ecclesiasticism had overrun Italy, and 
were predominant in Spain and in the 
Netherlands. About the middle of the 
twelfth century Bernard of Clairvaux, 
and other devoted servants of the Church, 
had spoken in favour of a method that 
should “ bi’ing back the wicked to re- 
pentance by patience and long suffering,” 
and not by the sword. Such characters 
as Innocent III. could not possibly doubt 
that, as the Church was certainly called 
to rule the world, her opponents could 
claim no right of existence. His legate, 
Arnold of Citeaux, was sent to France, 
and summoned the king and nobility to a 
crusade against the heretics in 1208. 
Thousands were slain by this army, and 
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in the single town of Beziers 20,000 are 
said to have perished in one day. In 
1215 the heretics were by no means ex- 
terminated. and the Lateran Council, 
therefore, issued a decree that all temporal 
lords should purify their lands of heresy 
on pain of excommunication and deposi- 
tion, and that episcopal commissaries 
were to examine and to exterminate 
heretics. The world-wide power of the 
Church was unable to exist without the 
Inquisition. 

Not only the Church, as such, but 
Christianity itself, was menaced by a 
different movement, which appeared 
sporadically ; this was a tendency to 
freethought widely disseminated, especially 
among the educated classes. The origin 
of the tendency is not far to seek. There 
is no greater menace to the power of 
faith than the use of it by its chief ex- 
ponents to su]iport interests purely secular, 
es])ccially when, as in that age, the Church 
based all belief ujion authorit}', and made 
doubt of her authority a sin of infidelity, 
while upon the other side a yearning for 
independent religious conviction had 
arisen in many minds. In high-sounding 
, . . , religious phrases the Popes 

^coMis en excommunicated prince 

of Ae Popes after prince, had preached on 
one day the duty of revolt 
against an emperor, and on the next 
the necessity of rebellion against his 
opponent, with a persistence that aroused 
suspicion. The scholastic philosophers 
had attempted to make the creeds an 
acceptable system, but those appeals to 
reason which they brought forward could 
bring conviction only to minds still con- 
vinced of ecclesiastical authority. 

Eventually a host of new impressions 
overwhelmed men’s minds. The Cnisadcs 
had brought a knowledge of the East, 
and the West had learnt to know the 
“ infidel " Mohammedans. It was ob- 
served with surprise that they were by 
no means morally bad, and were, in this 
respect, even more to be respected than 
many Christians. Hence, it seemed 
possible that the uniqueness of Christianity 
existed solely in the imagination of the 
Church. The different religions appeared 
like identical rings, each of the owners of 
which were merely foolish in regarding 
his own as the only genuine example. 
More was learned of the philosophy of the 
“ heathen ” Aristotle, and study produced 
admiration. The works of the Arabian 


philosophers became known, especially 
those of Averroes, who died in iiqS, and 
the systems of the Jewish ])hilosophers 
which had arisen under their influence. In 
consequence, questions hitherto unknown 
came into in-ominence and shattered the 
traditional beliefs. 

At the Unis'ersity ol Paris this tendency 
to freethought was openly manifested. 

Seligioo ooly 1207 Amalric (,f 

for the Bella was obliged to renounce 

Lower Cleeses 

as he was sujiposed to have 
derived Ih^m from Aristotle, Innocent III. 
prohibited the study of this great philoso- 
pher’s scientific works. In the year 1240 
the bishop and chancellor of Paris were 
obliged to oppose the teaching of Averroes, 
which had made its way to the university. 
Averroes had taught that while religion 
was indispensable for the masses, it could 
represent supreme truth only in symbolical 
form, whereas philosophy posse.ssed such 
truth in its purity. Philosophical teachers 
attacked theological truths, and, when 
called to account, proceeded to explain 
that heresy was an ecclesiastical concep- 
tion, but that philosophy had no connec- 
tion with the Church, and that religion 
need not be taught to .students, as it 
existed only for the lower classes. 

Under the jn'otection of this theory the 
teaching that God created the world out of 
nothing was exjdained to be sheer nonsense. 
Organic life had developed from inorganic 
matter. The world was governed, not 
by God, but rather by a rational necessity, 
or by chance. Attacks were also directed 
against the ethical system which had 
hitherto held the field. The monastic 
theory was unnatural, and genuine 
morality was not impaired by the influence 
of material life. The shortness of life 
should rather teach men the enjoyments of 
its benefits. The satisfaction, tor instance, 
of the sexual instincts was, in any case, 
a moral desire, and the strict- 
mperor marriage laws was 

Despises Pope prejudice. A further 

sad Church freethought would, 

perhaps, hardly have been discovered 
had not a renewed struggle between Pope 
and emperor brought it before onr eyes. 
Frederic II., who had grown uj) as the 
ward of the Pope, and had been educated 
as a blindly devoted son of the Church, 
learnt to despise both Pope and Church. 
He regarded the different religions as so 
many conflicting theories of equal truth 
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or falsehood, and was accustomed to mock 
at Christian doctrine with confidential 
friends. The epigram about the three 
impostors — Moses. Christ, and Mohammed 
— which is ascribed to him by his enemies, 
may not be historical, but his life clearly 
showed the laxity of his religious views. 
It was a matter of total indifference to 
him whether a man was Mohammedan, 


It was in the year 1209 that Giovanni 
Bernardone, better known as Francis of 
Assisi, heard at Mass the lesson from 
St. Matthew's Gospel, which relates how 
Jesus sent out His disciples to preach the 
Gospel, without gold or silver, without 
shoes or staff. Deeply moved, he aban- 
doned his possessions, and announced to 
others the peace which he had found in 


Jew, or Christian. He cho 
ills high fjflicials, carried 
about a harem in the Mo- 
hammedan style, and studied 
the jdiilosojfiiy of Averroes 
by ])rcfercnce. 

The Church had now to 
deal With these ])remonitions 
of the downffdl of Christian- 
ity. She began by drawing 
the reins tighter and insisting 
upon Easter confession to 
secure the ecclesiastical con- 
trol of every individual. The 
same council made the doc- 
trine of transuhstantiation a 
dogma. For the glorification 
of this miracle performed by 
the Church the festival of 
Corpus C.hristi was instituted 
in 1264. The Church ordered 
that the Sacrament should 
be adored by all whom the 
I^ricst might meet in the street 
n’hen he was bearing it. In 
the C<jmmunion the cup was 
reserved more and more for 
the priests. The Church, 
however, made no inquiries 
into actual belief, demanding 
<mly submission. Innocent 
III. had laid down that the 
confession of true faith was 
not a primary necessity, but 
only the admission of readi- 


He chose Arabs as 
carried 



y ci.v4iino.Tiv/ii Ml gy FRANCIS OF ASSISI I'Jj iii me iiaLciiiity 

ncfiS to cl^l CC Wllll tllC doctl iriG Deeply impressed, m the year 120D, kllOWn cLS ttlC Brothers 

of the Church, and that this the Repentance of St. 

iin]^licit uolici existed in nounced the woricf, and went forth Fraiicis ; tiiesc Were the 
cases where a man’s belief J®"erty°a!ld Tertiaries, th^ third Order, 

might he erroneous, if he i rom iin- si., K.>i.i,ii corresponding to the female 

were not aware of the error. What Order, the Clare Sisters, founded in 1212 


poverty and in trust in God. His com- 
plete renunciation of the 
world, his fiery love for God 
and man, made a tremendous 
impression at that moment. 
A number of associates like 
minded with himself gathei'ed 
round him ; these he sent out 
“ to preach to mankind peace 
and repentance for the for- 
giveness of sins.” For their 
benefit he drew up a rule 
upon the principles which 
Jesus had laid down for His 
apostles. He attempted to 
secure its confirmation by the 
Poj)e, but Innocent felt that 
the spirit of Petrus Waldus 
was working here. He feared 
that a refusal might drive 
this fiery enthusiast into 
opposition, as had happened 
in the case of Waldus. He 
resolved to wait a while before 
confirming the rule, but gave 
the missionaries permission 
to continue their labours. 
Within a few years the breth- 
ren of Francis penetrated into 
one country after another, 
and inspired a movement 
of mighty ]iower. Many who 
were unable themselves to 
travel and preach repentance 
OF ASSISI formed in 1221 the fraternity 
n the year 120D, known as the “Brothers 
the Repentance of St. 
and went forth Fraiicis I thesc Were the 


more could the Church do to make actual 
iaith simple and to encourage real 
Christianity ? 

Heresy, moreover, was unable to 
annihilate Christianity ; the real religious 
sense of a true personal belief had been 
too widely awakened. At this moment 
such believers became conscious of the 
necessity for a religions revival. 


or 1224. 

Francis was a true son of his Church, 
and diverged from its doctrine in no 
single point. His object, however, was 
not to unite men with the Church, but 
to lead them to personal holiness. He 
did not even desire to found an Order ; 
the union which he founded was only a 
means to an end, and was intended to 
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help his object of planting Christian 
humility by his example in all hearts 
wherever jrossible. The movement, thus 
working for religious independence, might 
be a considerable menace to the Church 
unless it were organised and confined 
within ecclesiastical boundaries. The 
danger was recognised by Cardinal Ugolino, 
afterwards Pope Gregory IX ; he suc- 
ceeded in making the free union an order 
with a novitiate, with irrevocable vows, and 
with a chief elected by a general chapter. 

Convents now arose in dif- 
ferent countries ; the brothers 
devoted themselves to preach- 
ing and to the spiritual care 
of the people. To increase 
their competency for this 
purpose thej' founded schools, 
and Franciscans soon occu- 
pied professorial chairs in 
Paris and Oxford. The 
papacy, now fully secularised, 
attempted to unite the Order 
firmly to itself, and therefore 
granted it great privileges ; 
in consequence, the Order 
All this was 


literary language, desiring, like David ol 
Augsburg, who died in i >71, to disseminate 
among the pco]:)lc that mystical jiiety 
once the special monopoly of scholars. 
Others, by popular and stirring sermons, 
succeeded in turning misguided humanity 
from dead ecclesiasticism to a real refor- 
mation of life. Bcrthokl of Regensbui-g 
travelled from .Switzerland to Thuringia, 
from Alsace to Moravia, attracting evers’- 
where congregations so vast that no church 
could contain the multitude of his hearers. 

Many marched witlr him foi‘ 
days from place to place, in 
order to hear a repetition ol 
his earnest warnings. Under 
the influence ol his words 
deadly enemies embraced one 
another, mockers began to 
])ray, and many restored their 
unrighteous gains to those 
they had defrauded. 

Almost at the same time a 
second mendicant Order arose, 
founded b}' St. Dominic ; its 

FOUNDER OF D^MiNrcANS to bring back by 

St. Dominic was the founder of a piCRCninff a.nd Spiritual Ca.ie 
Order, the object of heretics alienated from 

This order also 



acquired wealth 

opposed to the theory ol the preaching: and spiritual care the thc Chill Ch, 


founder, who in liis enthusiasm "***'®^*^=* alienated from the Church. foii 27 cicd a female brancli and a 


for poverty and fr.igality regarded beggary 
as an honour. Thc result was violent 
quarrels within the Order concerning this 
change of the old rule. We cannot, however, 
assert that it would have been more effica- 
cious if a lack of organisation and property 
had laid it oj)en to every chance influence. 

In any case the influence of the Francis- 
can ordei has been infinite. Some of its 
members attempted to use German as a 


lay brotherhood of penitents. To it Gregory 
IX. in 1232 entrusted those special inquisi- 
torial courts which he instituted for thc 
extirpation ol infidelity. Previous to 1 179 we 
have seen the movement of pereonal religion 
among the more intellectual classes; thc 
following period saw a movement towards 
the liberation of personal Christianity f.<om 
submission to the hierarchical sj'slem, in 
which the papacy involuntarily helped. 
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THE ARREST OF POPE BONIFACE VIII. BY THE SOLDIERS OF KING PHILIP OF FRANCE 
Remarkable for hie ^plomatic cunninr aad passionate recklessness. Pope Boniface VIII. engaged in a long struggle 
H France, and when Ure French nation and the clergy supported tLir king, 

he Pope laid an ...terdict upon France, and removed the whole clergy of the country from office. He was preparing 
to go even further but on the very day when his Bull excommunicating and deposing Philip was to be proclaimedl 

inhahhlnr’’'”^? tT ? f ^ ® Boniface was released a few days later by the 

inhabitants of the town, but the experience had so. broken his health that he died a few months afterwards. 
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DECLINE OF THE PAPAL POWER 


AND THE EARLY DAWN OF THE REFORMATION 


IN the year 1294 the papal chair was 
* occupied by Boniface VIII. He was a 
man of great boldness, of extraordinary 
diplomatic cunning, and remarkable for 
his passionate recklessness. When Philip 
IV. (the Fair) of France proposed, on his 
own initiative, to tax Church property, 
in order to carry on war against England, 
the Pope threatened with excommunica- 
tioji and interdict, in his Bull “ clericis 
laicos” in 1296, all who should pay or 
exact ecclesiastical contributions without 
his permission. The king revenged himself 
by prohibiting “ the exportation of preci- 
ous metal from the country,’’ while the 
clergy in England who refused to pay a tax 
on account of the Bull were threatened 
with outlawry by Edward I. It was 
impossible for the Pope to disitcnse 
with his income from France, and he 
therefore proceeded to explain away the 
force of his Bull. Philip considered that so 
compliant a Pope was a suitable arbitrator 
to decide his quarrel with England. 

Boniface, however, decided 
as the supreme judge upon 
earth, and against the king, 
who thereupon declined to 
submit, and burnt this Bull at his court. 
Boniface, recognising that a decisive 
struggle was now inevitable, resolved 
both to advance his prestige and to fill 
his inirse. He issued a decree of jubilee 
for the year 1300, proclaiming that all 
who should visit the Church of St. Peter in 
Rome during that year, for confession 
of sin and penance, 'should receive “ the 
most plenary absolution of all their sins.” 
The result showed with what general 
confidence the papal supremacy was still 
regarded. The streets of Rome were not 
wide enough to contain the masses of the 
believers who flocked into the city. Enor- 
mous sums flowed into the Pope’s treasury. 

In full confidence of victory, he sent to 
Philip a French bishop, by whom the 
king considered himself so insulted that 
he imprisoned the envoy and accused him 


How Boniface 

Filled 

His Purse 


of high treason. The Pope re])lied by a 
prohibition, forbidding the king to exact 
any taxes from the Church, and, in 1301, 
by the Bull ” ausculta fill,” which con- 
tained the claim, ‘‘ God has placed us 
above kings and kingdoms.” Philip re- 
p , plied," Yourillu.striousstupidity 
..111 “f®* should know that in secular 
g. .... „ matters we are subject to no 
^ one.” In order to secure 
the national support he summoned to the 
States General not only the deputies of the 
nobility and clergy, but also those of the 
towns; and the consciousness of nationality 
was now so vigorous throughout the nation 
that the assembly solemnly declared the 
French kingdom independent of the Pope. 

Carried away by the tide of his 
passion, Boniface, in 1302, issued the 
memorable Bull, " unam sanctam,” an 
open proclamation of the papal theory 
regarding the Church and the temporal 
power. “ When the apostles said, See, 
here are two swords, that is to say, within 
the Church, the Lord did not reply, It is 
too many, but It is enough. Hence there 
arc two swords in the power of the Church, 
the ecclesiastical and the secular. The one 
is to be used for the Church and the other 
by the Church ; the one by the hand of 
the priest, the other by the hand of kings 
and wairiors, but at the order and per- 
mission of the priest. By the evidence 
of truth the spiritual power must include 
the secular and judge it when it is evil. 
Should the supreme spiritual power go 
astray, it will be judged by God alone,, 
and cannot be judged by man. More- 
over, we declare, assert, determine, and 
jnoclaim that submission to 
n t’he bishop of Rome is ab- 

Under the golutely necessary for all men 
Papel Ben salvation.” 

When the French nation and the clergy 
supported their king, the Pope removed 
the whole clergy of the country from their 
office. He prepared a Bull threatening 
the king with e.xcommunication and 
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Whnt Dante 
Wrote 
^bout Rome 


deposition, and relieving his subjects of 
their oath. On the day, however, before 
the solemn proclamation of this Bull, the 
king’s emissaries made their way to Anagni, 
the Pope’s summer residence, and took 
him prisoner, that he might be brought 
before a court. The inhabitants of the 
town set him free some days afterwards, 
but the exjierience had broken 
his health, and a few months 
afterwards he died. No one 
moved a finger to save the 
honour of the papacy. Dante wrote: “The 
Church of Rome falls into the mire be- 
cause the double honour and the double 
rule confounded within her defile herself 
and her dignity.” In France the national 
excitement continued ; the nation was not 
content to defend the king’s procedure 
with the pen. For Phili])’s justification 
the Pope, whom d/atli had 
taken from the struggle, was 
to be ])roscculed liy a general 
council. The. enemy, though 
defiant before, had lost their 
heads in excitement at the 
sudden fall of this bold Pope. 

His successor used every 
conceivable means to pacify 
the king, and upon his death 
in the following year the 
cardinals expended no less 
than ten months in the choice 
of a successor. Eventually 
the French ]5art\’. who looked 
for safetj' in coinifiiance, won 
the day, and a French arch- 
bishop was chosen. Heresisted 
the requests of the Italian 
cardinals ; and 



of the papal claims. Because Peter had 
been Bishop of Rome, the Pope must be 
all that Peter had been. In the eyes of 
those who believed that the evidence of 
papal primacy was provided by the 
Biblical texts, the papacy and Rome 
were indivisible. If Popes could reside 
elsewhere, they must themselves have 
lost their belief in the superiority granted 
bj' Christ and handed down by the apostle 
princes. It was not likely that the com- 
mon people would believe it, and the idea 
emerged that the papacy did not exist 
by right divine. 

The absence of the papal Curia from 
Rome also produced a second effect. 

The revenues accruing from the States 
of the Church became uncertain, and in 
some respects ceased entirely. New taxes 
became necessary, and within fifteen 

years the French kings paid 
no less than three and a half 

millions of guldens. This 

French papacy, however, gen- 
erally preferred splendour and 
luxury to economy, and some 
new sources of income had 
therefore to be provided. In 
the first place, more must be 
])aid by the countless num- 
bers who applied to the 
Curia for dispensations, privi- 
leges, and powers of every 
kind. With most astonishing 
dexterity the papal rights 
were extended to include 
patronage and ecclesiastical 
j appointment, and enormous 
sums were demanded for 


POPE JOHN XXII. 

instead of The year isir witnessed the double institutions or Confirmations, 
proceeding to Rome to ascend LewiTof Bavar^™ nd *Fredlr?c Special sources of revenue 
the chair of St. Peter, he re- of Austria, and the interference were also reserved to the 
mained in France. In the year 


1309 he took up his residence in Avignon. 

The seventy years’ exile of the papacy 
now begins. It was a voluntary exile ; 
the Pojie and cardinals preferred to live 
under r'rench protection. But a profound 
imi:)ressi(jn was made upon the Christianity 
of that age by the fact that the Popes 
no longer resided in Rome. It must 
be remembered that the proof of the 
Roman Bishop’s sui^eriority to all bishops 
and of his supremacy over all secular 
licings centred in the fact that he occupied 
the chair of Peter. It might be supposed 
that the tradition of Peter’s occupation 
of the Roman chair for twenty-five years 
was a fable invented to convince mankind 
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Curia, such as the property 
left by a bishop at his death, the in- 
come of vacant livings until their re- 
occupation, the first year’s income of 
any benefice which amounted to more 
. than four and twenty guldens. 
m" ^ f Many archbishops were obliged 
,k! P »,v to pay ten thousand guldens for 
the Papacy thdr confirmation, and during 
one year the Curia exacted more than 
175,600 guldens from the archbishopric of 
Mainz — ^more than £500,000 of our money. 

Such blood-sucking was bound to arouse 
discontent with the papacy, and still 
more with the unworthy methods 
which were often employed to extort the 
largest possible sum. It happened, for 


DECLINE OF THE PAPAL POWER 

instance, that a man might have paid to forbade an}' member of the German 
secure the reversion of a post, but a second Empire to give obedience or support to the 
candidate offered more than the first “usurper.” The king’s counter declar- 
and received the assurance of preference, ation, that his position depended entirely 
while the first thus lost his money. The u]>on the choice of the electors, was 
poet Petrarch published a terrible indict- answered by the Pope with excommunica- 
ment of the condition of the papal court, tion ; when the king appealed to a general 
“ All hopes ai'e based on money; for money council an interdict was proclaimed on all 
is heaven opened, and for money is persons and districts w'hich should re- 
Christ sold. The hopes of a main faithful to Lewis, 

future life are regarded as a During this struggle, w'hich 

fable, and the teaching of brought unspeakable con- 

hell as a fairy talc. Unbridled '..O., fusion to men’s consciences, 

sinfulness passes as nobility naany personalities appeared 

and lofty freedom. The more in opposition to the Pope, 

shameful a life, the greater whom no one would have 

its fame. These greybeards expected to find against him. 

plunge into shame as if their Though the Franciscans now 

whole reputation consisted in possessed and cnjo5'cd great 

gorging, drinking, and in the property, they wished to retain 

disgrace which follows on such the learned scotus their reputation of complete 
vices, and this is known not J‘’t:ruhou“htSd”L‘abi; poverty in contrast to other 
only to me, but to the nation exponent in John Duns Sco- ordem. They, therefore, de- 
also.” In addition to these sent hTm%*c^“ogne to?o'und dared that they held the 
facts the Pope, residing near » university, where he died, property of the order only in 
France, was by no means free. The usufruct, and that the right of ownership 
world was already aware of the extent belonged to the Pope, while they solemnly 
to which this power, w'hich claimed to })roclaimed the opinion that their models, 
bind and to loose all others, w'as itself in Christ and His apostles, held no rights of 
bonds to the French monarchy, to such ow'nership in their common possessions, 
an extent indeed that it could not even This assertion, which aroused the envy of 
contrive to protect the rich and iiow'orful the Dominicans, was condemned by the 
order of Templars from the king’s avarice. Pope. The chief of the order, Ccsena, and 
The Po))e indeed forbade the continuance the great scholar of the order, Occam, pro- 
' ’ tested against this decision 

and fled to the German king, 
Lewis. They accused the 
Pope of heresy, and the.r 
friends jjublicly preached that 
John W'as no Pojic biit a 
heretic. As they enjoyed the 
jnestige of apostolic poverty, 
their words found S]jecial 
reverence among the jieople. 
In the end the order gave in 
its submission ; but these 
]ilaycd in this levolting tians- a pupil of the leuned John Duns } eai s of bitter conflict undci- 
action was the more likely scholar Occam mined the iiapal ]5reStigc 

to lower its Jircstlge wlicn it Fail of the prevaUmsr scholastic tO tllC lllOSt ClailgCrOUS 
boldly proceeded to assert its bv the doctrines he unght. 

old claims to predominance against other No .small impression was made upon 
princes, and thereby plunged the w'hole of higher circles by the fact that . clever 
Germany into unspeakable misery. In the authors attempted to reduce the Church 
year 1314 took place the double election of and the papacy to their proper sphere, 
Lewis of Bavaria and Frederic of Austria, and that the boldness of their attempts 
Pope John XXII. declined to regard increased. Marsiglio of Padua declared in 
either as the legitimate sovereign until he his “ Defensor pacis ” that the papacy W'as 
had given his papal decision. When the chief disturber of the peace, through 
Lewis took his adversary prisoner, John its interference with constitutional rights ; 
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or tne prosecution 01 tne x em- 
plars, which had been begun 
with the prison and the rack. 
But he was even forced pub- 
licly to declare that the king 
had proceeded against the 
Templars, not for selfish mo- 
tives, but in pure zeal for the 
Church, and was finally foi'ced 
to ])ronouiice the dissolution 
of this unfortunate order. 

The part which the papacy 
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that the supremacy lay, not with the 
Church, but with the nation or with the 
ruler of its choice, and that this extended 
over the servants of the Church, The 
Church was not the hierarchy, but the 
Christian nation represented in councils. 
An even greater impression than that 
jiroduccd by these radical theories of 
natural right was made by the 

jgns o ^ writings of the Franciscan, 

Revolution .n 

the Church , « i r .1 

lliL* ground for the coming revo- 

hit ion in the Church by his teaching that 
the creed and the welfare of the Church 
are the su]neme law. Hence, in cases of 
necessity the traditionai order of the 
(ihurch must give place to a new organisa- 
tion. Hence, also, every prince and the 
most simple layman, if only possessed of 
the true faith, can acquire extc.nsi%'e 
rights over the Church. Neither the hier- 
archy noi" the ]iapacy is secure against 
downfall : on the contrary, true faith 
confers the right of argument with the 
Church. Hence a council, though by no 
means infallible, is com]ietent to sit 
in judgment upon the Pojie. 

These iileas are closely connected with 
the new tendency of theological thought, 
and this again runs parallel with the 
de\-elopment of the papac}^ As the 
supremacy of the Church in political life 
disappears, so docs that confidence with 
which it claimed to rule public opinion 
through ecclesiastical science. A revolt 
against intellectual tyranny becomes mani- 
fest. The schoolman, John Duns Scotus, 
who died in ^ toS. asserted that there 
was no logical iiroof for the existence 
of Coil or for the Trinity. His puj il, the 
above-mentioned Occam, differentiated 
between natural and religious knowledge, 
between science and faith, and thereby 
jn'ciiared the downfall of the scholastic 
system . He definitely rejected that realism 
— using the term in its philosophic sense — 
which liad dominated science during the 
/-.t t period of ecclesiastical supre- 

The Church ‘ , , ■ , 

macy either sought orsecured. 
and Christian , . - - , > v i 

u L niveisals had been con- 

^ sidered as the only reality, and 

the indivitlual had been thrown into the 
background. Hence that general concep- 
tion, the Church, had been regarded as the 
re ility, while the individual and the de- 
tailed decisions of human laws and of 
Christian morality were regarded as un- 
justifiable when such a view seemed likely 
to promote the welfare of the whole — that 
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is, the Church. After the time of Occam 
nominalism revives, which teaches that 
the universal is only a mere name, nomen, 
or abstraction. The only reality is the 
individual thing. Hence the individual 
believer may be of greater importance 
than the hierarchy, which represents the 
w'hole Church, and the papacy is thus 
conditioned by the individuals who form 
the Church. 

We must not forget that, during the 
fourteenth century. Popes constantly 
secured obedience in political questions 
by placing wide districts under an inter- 
dict for long years at a time ; in this way 
they made it impossible for the Church 
to satisfy such religious instincts as still 
survived in the people, and the religious 
consequences of this procedure are per- 
fectly obvious. If the religious spirit did 
not disappear entirely, it steadily broke 
away from ecclesiastical authority and 
struggled for independence. It was no 
mere coincidence that exactly at that time 
a desire for vernacular translations of the 
Bible arose among the people. This was 
a need that had already been experienced 
by the heretics divided from the Church. 

To a question of the Bishop 
_* ** of Metz, Innocent III. had 
“5?® replied that attem]:)ts on the 
* ® * part of the laity to interpret the 

Scriptures were culpable presumption ; 
in order, however, not to alienate such men 
from the Church by excessive strictness, 
they might be left with the Bible transla- 
tions in their hands, provided they were not 
thereby seduced to a lack of reverence for 
the apostolic chair. In Metz, the trans- 
lations of the Bible were thereupon confis- 
catecl and burnt ; and a series of councils 
prohibited unauthorised translations of 
any tneological books in the vernacular. 

Now that the prestige of the papacy was 
sunk to a low ebb, men began to look for 
some other basis even within the Church. 
With the desire for personal faith arose 
also a popular tendency to draw imme- 
diately upon that source of truth which 
Occam had praised as a supreme authority. 
In the most varied districts men pro- 
ceeded to translate the whole Bible, or 
individual books of it, into the vernacular 
tongues. In the year 1369 the Emperor 
Charles IV. prohibited " all books in the 
vernacular dealing with holy Scripture.” 
but was unable to prevent the satisfaction 
of this desire when once it had been 
felt. 
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The individualist tendency of Chris- about ii8o — may have been inspired bv 
tianity is also evidenced by the wide- a religious idea of renunciation. In anv 
spread spirit of mysticism in the fourteenth case these half-monastic unions of pious 
century and b3’ the new manner in which souls, removed from the strict disci]iline 
it w'as put forward. Notwithstanding the of the monastery, ran the danger of 
dislike felt by strict churchmen of religious becoming conventicles and of cherishing a 
WTitings in any other language than T.atin, mj stical piety more or less repugnant to 
which was intelligible only to scholars, the Church. ‘Hence the Church found it 
souls w'ere now led to communion with , advisable to take proceedings 

God by means of the vernacular tongues. „ ‘ against them more than once. 

Abstracted from outward things, absorlred p/* “ * The desire for Christian liberty 

in self-contemplation, the soul was to e freedom from authority 

find God and to rejoice in His presence, rose to open hostility to the Church in the 
Such was the teaching of the profound sectof the “ free spirit.” From the outset of 
master Ekkehard of Hochheim near the thirteenth century a strange fusion of 
Gotha, who died in 1327; "God’s being is to freethinking and enthusiasm had existed 
ourlife.” Summoned before the Inquisition, in France, and now began to grow with 
he was forced to declare his renunciation great rapidity. The theory was that the 
of those errors ascribed to him. Such, free spirit of man knew no superior 
too, was the teaching of the influential authority ; man w'as God, even as Christ 
preacher, John Tauler of Strasburg, who rvas. His actions were performed as a 
continued to preach although the Pope result of inward divine freedom, which 
had interdicted him. His teaching was hence raised him above all rules and iirc- 
followcd b\- (he pujiil of Ekkehard, Henry scriptions. Work was not fitting for him, 
Suso of Ueberlingen. and all belonged to him, so that he might 

These men did not attempt to contradict take what he would. These mystics 
Church doctrine, but they involuntarily w'andered in bands, making life insecuie 
rejiresentcd the Church as superfluous, bj’ their translation of these jwincijflcs 
“Th 01 this view received greater into practice. The sect was especially 

Y * “ emphasis from those who pos- numerous in .Switzerland, and on the 
Ckri fans” theological training Rhine as far as CoFgne; it also apjicarcd 

* ' and drew their spiritual nourish- in Upper Italy and Bohemia. Its members 

ment from these mystical writings. As were persecuted by the Church, which 
a substitute for that communion which merely confirmed their oppo.sition ; nor 
they missed in the Church, they formed could the Church alleviate this malady, 
associations, calling themselves “ the being herself sick unto death, 
fiiends of God,” and regarding themselves The friends of the Church began with 
as the only true Christians, who might greater impetuosity to demand the return 
hope by their prayers to avert the judg- of the papacy to the chair of St. Peter ; 
ment threatening the Church. and at length Gregory XI. re-entcj'ed 

In the convents of nuns a similar Rome in the year 1377. After his death, 
visionary tendency became obvious. The in the following year, a new election 
famous Margaret Ebner, in the nunnery brought j'et greater miserj'- upon the 
of Mcdingen, near Donauworth, described Church than the exile of the pajiacy had 
the manifestations vouchsafed to her, produced. The newly appointed Pope 
and continued a zealous correspondence proposed to attack the disoiders ]meyail- 
with her spiritual friend, Henry of Kord- ing in the Curia. The French cardinals 
lingen. By their efforts the “ spiritual _ _ then left the citj' and elected 

manifestations of grace ” of St. Mechthildis r°c°****a ^ Frenchman, who again took 
were published in the High German ^ refuge in Avignon, under the 

language. This mysticism found accept- fegis of the French king. Two 

ance, as may be easily understood, among representatives of Christ thus existed in 
many of those men and women who had opposition, and the allegiance of the 
been given separate houses to secure national kingdoms was divided between 
their social position, in which they worked, them. The one cursed the other and all his 
or from which they went out to work, adherents, so that the whole of Christianity 
for their daily life — the so-called Beghins lay under an interdict. Whenever a Pope 
and Beghards. Possibly the first founda- died, Christianity hoped for the con-_ 
tions of these unions — on the Lower Rhine elusion of the schism ; but on every 
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THE PALACE OF THE POPES AT AViGNON, BUILT IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
TliG seventy years' vohintary exile of the papacy from Rome began in the year 1300» when the Pope and cardinals, 
preferring to live under French protection, took up their residence at Avignon. According to prevailing ideas, tlie 
papacy and Rome were indivisible, and the withdrawal of the Popes from the headquarters of all their predecessors 
profoundly impressed the Christianity of the age. When at last, In 1377, Gregory XI. re-entered Rome, the trouble 
was by no means over. After his death there arose two rival Popes, one of whom, a Frenchman, took refuge in Avignon. 


such occasion a now election continued 
this miscrahlc state of affairs. Even 
those wlio cared little for the honour of 
the Church and the ])aiiacy groaned under 
the results of this disru])tion. 

Tlicre were two papal Curias to maintain, 
and their extortions were far more exacting 
than ever before. A papal official of 
that period, whose business it was to 
register the requests sent in to the Curia, 
wrote, “ There is no demand so un- 
righteous or absurd that cannot be 
granted for money.” It seemed that the 
])aj)acy would leave no .stone unturned 
to destroy the proud Gregorian theory of 
its divine suju'emacy and its inviolability. 

The consequences were inevitable, for the 
sjiectacle of two Popes excommunicating 
one another led men to ask whether 
there was no higher authority in the 
Church than the papal power. The world 
resounded with complaints of papal op- 
pression, and it seemed that the papal 
jiower must be limited, and Christianity 
secured against further malpractices. A 
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General Council might possibly bring 
salvation. The scholars of the Paris 
University, especially Gerson, vigorously 
championed this hope of safety. 

The immediate necessity, however, was 
the reformation of the Church in head 
and members alike. The ecclesiastical 
and religious conditions which had arisen 
beneath the guidance of the Church in 
the last forty or fifty years were absolutely 
indescribable. The local clergy had de- 
generated. owing to the sale of spiritual 
posts to utterly unsuitable candidates, 
and to the practice of plurality, which 
made extortion easier. Episcopal organ- 
isation was completely shattered, as a 
steadily increasing number of ecclesiastical 
institutions and fraternities purchased from 
the papacy the right of exemption from 
episcopal supervision and jurisdiction ; an 
increasing number also demanded what 
they considered to be their rights from 
the Curia, and secured them if they paid 
highly enough. For thirty years this 
miserable schism was endured with all its 
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cotiscqucnccs, until the world gained 
courage to break with the theories concern- 
ing the unlimited nature of papal supremacy. 

In March, 1409, the much-desired council 
was opened at Pisa. Neither of the Popes 
was present, and both protested against 
the illegality of the council. 

Gerson, however, was able to 
convince the as.scmbly of 
the principle that a council 
could represent the Universal 
Church even without the 
presence of a Pope. For 
centuries general councils had 
been nothing more than the 
Pope’s obedient tools; opinion 
now ventured to ascribe sup- 
reme authority to the council. 

The two Popes were deposed 
and a new appointment was 
made — Alexander V. The 



years in order to prepare thoroughly for the 
necessary reform, and meanwhile ecclesias- 
tical affairs remained in a state of confusion. 

All hopes of a reformation seemed to 
have gone for ever in the year 1410, when 
J olin XXIII. became Pope. He had begun 
his career as a pirate. By 
the sale of indulgences he had 
amassed such wealth that he 
was able to enlist an army, 
to conquer Bologna, and to 
rule as a bloody despot and 
a shameless voluptuary. He 
was also pointed out as the 
murderer of his predecessor 
on the papal throne. The 
council for which the world 
was calling was not to be 
expected from this Pope ; and 
in consequence the old theory 
was revived that the emi^eror 


THE PIRATE POPE 
Beginmiig' his career as a pirate, 

John XXHL became Pope in l-tlO r ai 

deposed, however, had no idea and amassed considerable wealth. waS the protector 01 the 

ofresignation, and each of them enjoyed the Church. By a fortunate turn of affairs, 
support of ser'ural iirinccs and j>eoplcs. John was forced to flee from Rome and take 
Christianity thus possessed three Popes, a refuge with Sigismund. In his complete 
“ papal trinity,” as the mocking ]ihrasc ran, helplessness he agreed to a council upon 
and was broken into three camps. Alex- German soil, and this was summoned b^ 
ander V. prorogued the council for three Sigismund, as " protector of the Church, 
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for November ist, 1414, at Constance ; 
John’s invitation followed. 

Thus the Council of Constance met as a 
synod under a Pope. Relying upon 
the large number of Italian bishops de- 
pendent ujioii himself who were present, 
John attempted to maintain 
ope oKn theory of his inviolability, 
epose a thcii resolved that the 

ons ance gj^ould be, not by heads, 

but by nations ; that is, that each one 
of the four nations present should be 
regarded as a whole, and that scholars and 
roj-al ambassadors should also have seats 
and votes. In order to deprive the council 
of its jurisdiction for further action, the 
Pope fled from Constance. The council 
rcs})onded by resolving that it repre- 
sented the Universal Church upon 
earth, and derit’cd its j)ower 


idea. This is only too clearly proved by 
the decisions of the Council of Constance 
upon the burning doctrinal questions of 
the day. 

From the year 1376 John Wycliffe of 
O.vford had publicly opposed the papacy 
and its extortions. He had begun the 
struggle in the interests of his nation, but 
in the course of it he was led beyond the 
limits he had proposed. It seemed im- 
possible that a hierarchy, degraded by 
its lust for worldly honour, wealth, and 
power, with its Pope in Avignon, or its 
two or three Popes, could be the Church of 
God. The Church could consist only of 
those who were found worthy of eternal 
salvation — the predestined. The Popes 
of the schism showed by their behaviour 
that they belonged not to the Church of 
Christ, but to that of Anti- 


iinmedialcly from God ; that 
everyone, including the Pope, 
was bound to obey it, and 
that everyone who refused 
obedience was to be duly 
punished, whatever might be 
his rank. John was deposed. 
One of the two remaining 
Po]res voluntarily resigned, 
and the third was abandoned 
l)y his previous adherents. 
In this way the schism came 
to an end. 

It was indeed a remarkable 
change of ecclesiastical theory. 
Smicc the third century, when 
Cyprian had regarded the epis- 
co])ate as reirrcsenting the 



WYCLIFFE THE REFORMER 
John Wycliffe publicly opposed 
the papacy, and made an English 
translation of the Bible that the 
laity might be inspired to correct 
the evils existing in the Church. 


Christ. It was impossible that 
the will of such a hierarchy 
could pass as the law of 
the Church. 

“ The divine law,” the holy 
Scripture, must decide all, 
and commands discordant 
with this law. even if origi- 
nating with the Pope, were 
illegal. For this reason Wy- 
cliffe began his English 
translation of the Bible in 
order that the laity might be 
in.spired to correct the evils 
existing in the Church. On 
the authority of the Bible he 
rejected transubstantiation, 
auricular confession, confirma- 


iiiiitv of the Church, the councils which in- 
carnated that unity were formed of bishops. 
In the Western Empire the Bishop of 
Rome had then advanced and made 
good the claim that the whole Church 
was incorjiorated in himself, and that 
he alone could conduct and confirm 
synods. 

Now the council had again asserted its 
superiority to the Pope, and it was a 
council formed by no means exclusively 
of bishops ; the princes, as the heads of 
the laity, had their official votes in it. 
Individualism thus invaded the theory 
of Church government ; but the idea 
that the whole could command the in- 
di\ idual was still as powerful as of yore. 
This synod demanded with the same 
decision that blind obedience which the 
Poiic had previously required. Religious 
toleration was as yet an inconceivable 


tion, and extreme unction, the worship of 
saints, images and relics, the pilgrimages, 
brotherhoods, and indulgences, and, in 
particular, the worldly power and pos- 
sessions of the clergy. 

According to the Bible, tithes and alms 
were to be the priest’s sole source of main- 
tenance. The king, as the supreme ruler 
after God, was to take from .the clergy all 
that was not theirs by God’s law. To 
provide for the spiritual needs of the 
w .i-w ’ people, Wycliffe sent out his 
"Poor** “poor priests,” who con- 
Priests " stautly travelled, preaching 
as opportunity served them; 
he also sent out laymen, who were given 
full powers by God Himself, but by no 
bishop. In this way the religious movement 
rapidly spread. The University of Oxford 
was horrified by Wycliffe’s attacks upon the 
orthodox doctrine of the sacrament, and 
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THE REFORMER, JOHN WYCLIFFE. SENDING OUT HIS BAND OF “POOR PRIESTS.” 
The religious movement initiated by Wycliife quickly spread throughout England. By his published writings the 
reformer was able to inflnencc all classes, and through his “poor priests,” who are shown in the illustration, his 
doctrines found many adherents To provide for the spiritual needs of the people, Wycliffe sent out these men, who 
travelled over the land and preached whenever and wherever the opportunity arose, thus winning many adherents. 


forbade such criticism. He was able, 
however, from his parish of Lutterworth, 
to influence high and low by the number 
of his published writings. He ended his 
days in ]-)eacc in 1384 ; it was not until 
1399 '•■hat the reaction began, with the 
help of a new ruler placed ujjon the throne 
by the sujicrior clergy, and 
Lollardry was ruthlessly 
supprcsscil. - 

This fire, however, had 
already lighted a mighty 
conflagration in Bohemia. A 
new religious s]iirit had been 
aroused in that countrj^ by 
zealous archbishops and by 
Waldensians and other 
heretics who had migrated 
thither. These were rein- 
forced by powerful preachers 
who fulminated against re- 
ligious indifference and dead 
ecclesiasticism, and against 
the secularisation of theclergy. Ofthesethe 
chief were Militsch of Kremsier, who died in 
1347, and Matthias of J anof. The papal 
schism had induced these latter to arrive 
at- Wycliffe’s theories independently. They 
asserted that only the Church of Antichrist 
had been divided, that the true Church 


was the community of those predestined 
to salvation, and had not been influenced 
by the schism. Matthias also shared the 
veneration of the English reformer for 
the Bible ; and German Bohemia in that 
age was zealously occupied with the task 
of Bible translation. Manuscripts are 
still in existence which once 
belonged to the citizens of 
Prague or Egei. One of 
these German ])salter.s is not 
derived from th.c Latin Vul- 
gate, but is taken directly, 
or indirectly, fi'om the original 
Hebrew. In Bohemia was 
also composed the German 
Bible, which ajijreared in 
fourteen editions after the 
invention of printing. An- 
other German text exists in 
thesha])e of the Wenzel Bible, 
which is famous for its illus- 
trations, and was composed 
about 1391 for Wenzel, the Bohemian king 
and German emperor. 

The marriage of the daughter of a 
Bohemian king with Richard II. of England 
in 1382 ])romoted a vigorous interchange 
of thought between the universities of 
O.xford and Prague. Many Eo'^emian 



POPE ALEXANDER V. 


An enemy of the reform movement, 
it was through his influence that 
over two hundred volumes of Wy> 
cliffe's writings were burned in the 
palace on the Hradschin in Prague. 
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students brought Wycliffe’s ideas and writ- 
ings home from England. Master John 
Huss founded his first lectures— after 1396 
• — upon Wycliffe’s writings. The leaders in 
this religious movement were almost exclu- 
sively Czechs ; thus the whole movement 
gained a national character. This desire, 
however, for national independence was 
„ , primarily anti -Roman, and 

® , aimed at liberation from Rome, 
iscip e of King Wenzel desired 

‘ ® to induce the Bohemian 
Church to promise subjection to neither 
of the two disputing Popes he was sup- 
jiortcd only by Czechs and not by the 
Cermans ; lie therefore determined that 
the Cermans in the university should have 
only one vote, the Czechs three, and in 
consequence more than two thousand 
German teachers and students left the 
town in 1409. Huss now became rector of 
the university, which was entirely Czech, 
and his reputation steadily increased, in 
spite of the many attacks upon him. 

The archbishop, inspired by the new 
Pope, Alexander V., now interfered, and 
burnt more than two .hundred volumes 
of Wycliffe’s writings in the court of his 
jialace on the Hradschin in Prague. He 
excommunicated Huss and his adherents ; 
and when this measure was answered with 
scorn, violent measures were taken to 
])la'-.e the city under an interdict. The 
excitement increased, and the efforts of 
King Wenzel at pacification proved fruit- 
less. 


In order to save the honour of the 
Bohemian Church, Sigismund invited Huss 
to ajipear personally before the Council 
of Constance, and promised him a safe con- 
duct in his own name and in that of the 
empire. With foreboding of evil, but 
readj' for death, Huss set forth, and after 
a few weeks his ojiponcnts in Constance 
were able to take him prisoner, 
notwithstanding the promi.se 
of safe conduct. SigismuncTs 
anger blazed up; he ordered 
prisoner should be immediately 
and threatened to break ojicn 
He was told that any 
his which might hinder the 


Sigismund's 

Broken 

Pledge 

that the 
released, 
the ])rison. 
measures of 


effic.acyof the council would result in its im- 
mediate dissolution. This he was anxious 
to avoid at any price ; he therefore 
sacrificed the witness of the truth and 


his royal w'ord in the cause of the 
reforms for w'hich he hoped from the 
council. Thus it was possible to pro- 
ceed w'ith the accusation of heresy ; and 
the fate of Huss w'as decided in May 1414, 
when the council issued their condemnation 
of Wycliff !. 

The trial of Huss brought out the deep 
difference between himself and the 
fathers of the council to an extent of 
which he was himself hardly conscious. 
He asserted that he could not recant until 
he had been convinced of the erroneous 
nature of his doctrine. He was told that 
a recantation would lay no blame on liini, 
but upon the superiors who demanded it 
from him. The main point of difference 
was the question whether a man had a 
conscience of his own, or whether he should 
allow his conscience to be ruled by other 
men and by the Church. Huss thought 
differently from the council ; he had an 
independent personal conviction of re- 
ligious faith, and this he rated higher 
than his life. Though he w'as no pro- 
found thinker, no pioneer of a new doctrine, 
_ , and in some respects inferior to 

p* Wycliffe, this fact has made 

atTc Stake ^ 

and a martyr. The men who, 

led by Gerson. had been the most violent 
opponents of the unlimited power of the 
papacy, and most anxious for a so-called 
reformation, did not hesitate until they 
had silenced for ever this exponent of a 
new reformation. On July 0 th, 1415, he 
perished at the stake, a fate shared by 
Jerome of Prague in 141O. 

The judges of Huss made a great mistake 
when they thought that these tokens 
of strong Catholicism would enable them 
the more certainly to secure a permanent 
reformation. The appointment of a new 
Pope was delayed, as they feared that 
attempts at reformation might be thue. 
frustrated. However, through the influence 
of political powers, the Italians and 
cardinals who were opposed to reform' 
succeeded in carrying out a papal election. 
The friends of reform thought something 
had been achieved when the new Pope' 
was pledged to carry out the reforms and 
to reassemble the council after a definite 
period, which was first fixed at five years. 

The election of Martin V., in November, 
1417, brought the Great Schism to an end. 
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MURMURINGS OF THE COMING STORM 


P ope martin V. was a ])rudent and 
kindly character. He saw that every 
nation had its own special views upon the 
subject of reform, which were generally 
conditioned by the nature of its immediate 
dependence upon Rome. This fact he 
was able to explain to the council. He 
induced them to abandon as impossible 
any promulgation of general principles, 
and to rest contented with separate 
concordats for each nation. These con- 
cordats consisted in fair ])romiscs on the 
side of the Po]5e, and in tlie aljolition of 
certain flagrant abuses. In some cases 
they secured the pajiacy in tlie jiossession 
<jl new privileges. Jloreover. by the decree 
of the council they were concluded not 
jrcrmanently, but only for five years. 

The council was dissolved in April, 1418, 
and an actual reformation was as far 
distant as ever. The old disgraceful 
practices soon resumed their 
How prevalence at the ])a])al Curia. 

??’’? . *.* *“ Aftertwovears.aGcrmanfrom 
Christendom Ro^^ewr^te, “ Every action of 

the court at Rome is cheating, greed, and 
pride ” ; and another wrote, ‘‘ Livings are 
sold in Rome as publicly as pigs at market.” 
The general hopes were set upon the 
ouncil to be summoned after fi\'e years. 


.'he Pope convoked it in 1424 at Pavia, 
ransferred it to Siena before jn'ocecdings 
pegan, and dissolved it speedily. Christeii- 
lom felt itself cheated ; the" indignation 
of the lower clergy and the peojde increased. 
Po]ie Eugene IV. was obliged to jiromise 
to summon a council in Basle in 1431. 

The first step of this council was to 
invite the adherents of Huss to Basle for 
negotiations. The martyrdom of Con- 
stance had aroused the Bohemian move- 
ment to wild fanaticism, the outward sign 
of which was the demand of the cup for the 
laity in the Communion service. Wenzel 
-expelled the priests who dispensed the 
Communion in both kinds, sub tUraque 


I s 


specie, from which jrhrase came their title 
of Utraquists ; they then fled to a moun- 
tain, which they called Taboi, and the 
jreople Hocked to them in bands of excited 
enthusiasts to prepare for battle by receiv- 
ing the Communion. A social movement 
. was amalgamated with that for 
of'the*** reform. An end was 

„ to be made of all tyranny, and 

ussi es ^ furious storm broke upon the 
churches and monasteries. At the desire 
of Sigismund, Martin V. summoned the 
whole of Christendom to battle with these 
heretics. But the crusading army .sent 
against them was utterly defeated, and 
the Hussite forces devastated the neigh- 
bouring territories with fire and sword. 
Their invincibility made them the terror 
of the West ; and a fresh crusading army, 
accompanied by the cardinal, who had 
been af)pointed president of the council 
at Basle, was annihilated. Christianity 
breathed a sigh of relief when the more 
moderate of the Hussites professed their 
readiness to negotiate with the council. 

The Pope, however, was irritated that 
the council should attemjrt to conclude 
an indefjcndent ]reace with the heretics 
whose destruction he had demanded, and 
thus to claim the government of the 
Church. He therefore dissolved the 
council, which, however, referred with 
great decision to the principle that a 
general council was supreme even over 
the Pope. The council passed the most 
sweei)ing measures for the limitation of 
>■>1. D fiajral power. In 1433 they 

The Pope concluded peace with the Bohe- 
mians, conceding the four 
to Yield demands which the Hussites 
liad advanced in 1420, though in a miti- 
gated form ; these were the cup for the 
laity, free preaching of the Word of God, 
the reformation of the clergy, and the 
restoration of the Christian discipline. The 
Pope was eventually compelled to declare 
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his order of dissolution null and void, in a 
Bull drawn up by the council itself. His 
legates were forced to swear that tliey 
would work for the honour of the council, 
would submit to its decrees, and would 
belli to secure its triumph. Thus the 
council tiiumphcd over the Pope. 

However, in the consciousness of this 
triumph the council was unable 
with moderation. : 

It cut otf from 
the papacy most 
of the c.xisting 
sources of income, 
or aiipropriated 
them to itself, so 
that the Pope 
couM reasonably 
ask how he was 
to keep up his 
court for the 
future in accord- 
ance with liis 
dignit y, or to pay 
his many officials. 

Manv. moreover, 



POPE EUGENE IV. AND THE ANTllpO^^^X V. 

In the Council of Basle deposed Pope Eugene IV. and set 
np an anti-Pope in the person of FeJbc V. This produced a neu^ 
schism, general sympathy being against the council in its action. 
Felix voluntarily resigned, and the coiincil was finally dissolved in 144P. 


however, that the Pope had secured from 
the Greeks a recognition of his apostolic 
supremacy over the whole of Christendom 
considerably strengthened his prestige, 
and by concessions of every kind he was 
able to bring one prince alter another to 
his side. 

The Council of Basle entirely forfeited 
the general sympathy by its action in 
electing an anti- 
Pope, Felix V. in 
1439. It seemed 
that the result of 
this council was 
merely a new 
schism. Hence 
the nations at- 
tempted to 
secure the 
reforms deter- 
mined at Basle, 
though they did 
not break away 
from the Roman 
Pope. Felix V. 
voluntarily resigned, and the council was 
finally dissolved in 1449. All who knew 
the nature of the papacy were bound to 
admit that the last remnants of the success 
of the anti-papal movement would soon 
disappear. The “ reformation ” was not 
inspired by purely religious motives. 
Though entirely justified, it was chiefly 
selfish reasons that had inspired its action 

hindered its 
j performance, 
.Is?? Vi' T owards the close 
of this period, 
about 1450, a 
feeling of bitter 
d i s a ppointment 
was shared by all 
who had the wel- 
fare of the Church 
^ heart. All 

THE POPES PIUS II. AND SIXTUS IV. attempts at m- 

One of the most snccessful opponents of the papacy at the Council of prOVemCnt had 
Basle was .^ncas Silvius, but as the power of the council dwindled failpH all finnpc 
he receded from his former attitude and turned a zealous supporter of . 
the papal chair. He became Pope, as Pius 11., in 1456. Sixtus was a 01 B roforiTlcltion 
patron of art and learning, and built the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. paSSCd EFld 

the end of the world was thought to be at 
hand ; thus all complained with one voice 
in bitter disappointment. Every pious 
soul felt assured that existing conditions 
could no longer continue. 

The papacy had completely defeated 
the desire for a reformation, whether 
ecclesiastical or anti-ecclesiastical. It had 
also lost all sympathy with the religious 


who had derived their 
incomes from the former financial position 
of the pajiacy were irrilated with the 
council. The council, indeed, seemed 
determined to aiijiropriate the Pope’s 
]iosition, as it issued disjiensations of 
marriage, granted absolutions and gifts of 
tithes, interfered in purely secular affairs, 
and disposed of the electoral dignity 
against the 
decision of the 
em]ieror. 

The Greek 
emperor was at 
that moment 
anxious to secure 
the help of the 
West in order to 
save his empire 
from complete 
destruction liy 
the infidel, and 
for that reason 
proposed to enter 
upon negotia- 
tions for union with the Western Church; 
the Po]ic thus secured the transference of 
the council to Ferrara on the ground 
that he desired to spare the Greek 
ambassadors the task of crossing the 
Alps. The majority of the synod declined 
to surrender their freedom of movement 
by removal to Italy, and finally proposed 
the deposition of the Pope. The fact, 
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movement. The process was thus complete 
which had begun nearly a century before ; 
the papacy was no longer conducted upon 
one principle, but was guided solel}' by 
motives of self-interest, which appealed 
with varying force to different Popes, for 
unity of effort disappeared when the 
])rinciples were swept away. Upon one 
point only were the Popes agreed — that a 
reformation ought to be averted. 

Enea Silvio de Piccolomini (Aeneas 
Silvius) had been one of the most success- 
ful opponents of the jiapacy at the Council 
of Basle. As the power of the council 
dwindled, he became an equally zealous 
adherent of the papacy in 1445. In his 
new career he steadily gained ecclesiastical 
honours, until he secured the papal tiara 
in 1458, as Pius II. He 
wished to revive papal 
supremacy according to 
the old models ; not, how- 
ever. with the intentions 
of such men as Innocent 
III., who really thought 
that the only salvation for 
s(ju]s consisted in general 
submission to Peter. Pius 
was inspired by purely 
secular ideas. He was in 
the position of a prince 
wishing to revive the de- 
parted glory of a crown 
which he had inherited. It 
was his destiny to learn 
that he was aiming at the 
impossible, and that the 
general lack of confidence 
in the papacy was now 


Depths 
ot Pepsi 
Ipfemy 

spiritual 


when his elevation had made him supreme 
head of the Church, and had thus given 
him power to loose whom he would, he 
immediately released himself from his 
promises. The Church owed to him the 
profitable innovation that the jubilee, 
originally intended to celebrate the outset 
of every new century, should 
be celebrated every twenty- 
five years. Sixtus IV. (1471- 
1484) did not employ the 
weapons of excommunication 
and interdict to advance his secular aims ; 
but apart from this he was undistinguish- 
able from the ordinary run of immoral and 
faithless Italian princes. He improved his 
finances by permitting brothels in Rome, 
which brought him in a yearly income of 
80.000 ducats. Innocent 
"'I VIII. had so many illegiti- 
■4 mate children that 
1 popular humour spolce of 
I him as rightly called the 
j father of his country. 

While he was inspiring 
• j Christendom with lofty 
i words to fight against the 
■ 1 infidel, he kept in im- 
I prisonment an enemy of 
the sultan who had fled 
to the West, instead of 
placing him at the head 
of a crusading army, for 
the simple reason that the 
sultan paid him 40,000 
dollars a year for this 



THE GREAT SAVONAROLA Service. His successor, in 
Its worldliness obvious to every eye, the I 49 ^» WaS the Borgia 
papacj became the scorn of all who desired to Alov'inrlpr VT wlin rlipr! 
^ - , , see religion in its purity. But the voice of V‘V /l' 

invincible. He condcmneci the humble Dominican friar, Savonarola, was in I503, the lathcr 01 IlVC 
the “ accursed abuse that - p™test against the evils of his time. jHegitinjate children, a 


men should be driven b\- the spirit of 
rebellion presumptuously to ajipcal from 
the Bishop of Rome to a future council,” 
and he found that men revolted from every 
one of his unpopular rules by means of such 
appeals. He took the utmost trouble to 
organise a crusade against the Turks, who 
had conquered Constaiitinojfie 

Abortive Ql^iisteiulom 

Enterprises follow him. For 

oi los . purpose he founded 

new orders of knights, but these soon 
disappeared. 

Paul II. had signed a document before 
his election pledging himself to continue 
the war against the Turks, to maintain 
strict morality, to convoke a council of 
reform, and to carry out other measures ; 


man whose treachery and cruelty were a 
byword. Ale.xander had secured his 
election by bribery of the cardinals, but 
his greed extorted their money with such 
rajiidity that they were forced to flee or 
succumli to his exactions ; in either case 
their treasures came into the Pope’s 
jHissession. He hoped to subjugate the 
whole of Italy to his family, and he did not 
shrink from concluding an alliance witli 
“ the hereditary enemy of Christianity ” 
against “ the most Christian king ” of 
France. 

A further attempt at reformation was 
ventured. The Dominican friar, Savona- 
rola, created a profound impression in 
Florence by his preaching of penitence, 
and succeeded in founding a republic in 
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which God was to be the sole king. His 
brilliant success afforded some prospect 
of a purification of the whole Church, and 
he therefore attacked the well-spring of 
the evil, Rome, and its disgraceful Pope, 
Alexander. The Pope consequently ex- 
communicated him and placed Florence 
under an interdict. In 1408 Savonarola 
and his most faithful friends were hanged 
as “ persecutors of the holy Church,” and 
their bodies were afterw'ards burnt. This 
was a second disaiipointment. However, 
in his cell tlie martyr gained so firm a con- 
viction of evangelical theory that Luther 
was able to rcjiublish tlie work which he 
had composed on the 
eve of execution. 

Immediately after his 
death, Savonarola’s 
writings were so 
eagerly printed and 
read that, in 1501, 
the Po])c considered 
it necessary to place 
them on the Index 
in ('rder that ” only 
.such seed should be 
sown in the vine- 
yard of the Lord 
of Sabaoth as would 
provide s])i ritual 
food l<ir the souls of 
the faithful.” 

Once again the 
princes g a t h e r e d 
c o u r a g e, and de- 
manded a council ; 
comifiaints of the 
shameless extortion 
ot the Curia liad 
become too loud and 
too universal. The 
result of these noble 
efforts was the issue, 
in December. 151*), of 
the Bull ” Pastor :eternus ” at the Lateran 
Council opened in 1512 : this document ap- 
pealed to the infamous Bull of Boniface 
Vlll. (Unam sanctam), and asserted, “he 
who does not hear the rejiresentative of 
Christ shall die the death. The Roman 
bisho]) has sole authority over all councils.” 
Thi' ambitions which Christendom had 
cherished for centuries were now to all 
appearance completely destroyed. Geiler 
of Kaisersperg. whose death occurred in 
1510, preached “ there is no hope of im- 
provement in Christianity, theretore let 
every man hide his head in a corner and see 
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that he does and keeps God’s command- 
ments that he may obtain salvation.” 

The same council considered it necessary 
to pass a resolution forbidding any doubt 
to be cast upon the immortality of the 
soul. The spirit of free thought, which 
had existed among the educated classes 
of Christianity for nearly' three centuries, 
had rea]>]ieared, and was manifested 
principally in the form of pure enthusiasm 
for classical antiquity. 

In the fourteenth century, the general 
authority' of the Church had collapsed ; 
the spiritual power of its head had been 
shattered by- the exile of the papacy and 
the schism, and the 
ecclesiastical science 
of scholasticism was 
fading, while the 
religious spirit 
became more in- 
dividual. In Italy 
at that time men’s 
minds were no longer 
satisfied by the 
medi£Eval ideals of 
submission to 
authority’ and re- 
nunciation of the 
world ; they there- 
fore turned to class- 
ical antiquity, to the 
enjoyment of that 
personal freedom 
and that appreciation 
of life which are 
prominent in those 
memorials of the past. 

The new culture, 
the Renaissance and 
humanism, advanced 
steadily, and were 
carried to the north 
of the Alps by the 
Councils of Constance 
and Basle, while the invention of printing 
facilitated their wider dissemination. A 
spirit long extinct was thereby revived, 
the spirit of historical inquiry, especially 
and naturally' into the history' of the 
Church. This was a tendency which was 
conscious neither of its tnie impulses nor 
of its final results, and was for these reasons 
pursued without preoccupation. Almost 
all the Popes who ruled in the last decades 
of the Middle Ages allowed themselves 
to follow the movement without reserve. 
No one suspected that they were driving 
the ship of St. Pecer towards the whirlpool 



THE CELL OF SAVONAROLA 
The reformer advanced the cause of pure religion by his 
writings as well as by his impassioned preaching. He 
was also an earnest student, and his pnor’s cell at the 
monastery of St. Mark in Florence was the scene of 
tireless study as well as of prolonged and fervent prayer. 
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of destniction. Yet in this land where 
humanism originated a tendency soon 
arose which made it an extraordinary 
danger to the mediaeval Church and to all 
true religious spirit, \^'hen a Church 
demanded simple assent to its every 

„ assertion, and had founded its 
The Roman j- i r 

Church power upon so many falsilica- 

. tions, its very existence was 

in anger who, like 

Laurentius Valla, who died in 1457, studied 
the New Testament in the origin'al, and 
.showed the inaccuracy of the Latin Vulgate 
used by the Church. He and other investi- 
gators showed the falsity of the “ Dona- 
tion of Constantine," on which Popes had 
leased their power lor centuries, cleinon- 
stiated by the words of 
the ajiostles themselves 
the later date ol th: 

Supposed composition of 
the "Apostles’ Creed 
w h i c h was generally 
believed, and cast doubts 
upon the False Decretals, 
which were the props and 
Inundations of ecclesiast- 
ical law as a whole. It 
was a danger, also, to the 
firestige of a Church which 
had long been honoured 
by countless numbers as 
a teacher jirovided with 
infallible power, when 
eccJesiastical Latin was 
compared with the lan- 
guage of the ancient 
authors, and its barbar- 
isms held u]i to scorn. 

The intellectualism of 
the ti.Mc, in its enthusiasm 
lor classical literature, entirely adopted 
this spirit and a]i]iroi)riated the heathen 
theories of life, with results that might have 
been ex])ected, and are especially obvious 
among the Italian humanists. They secretly 
renounced their allegiance to the Church 
and to religion, and abandoned themselves 
to the most shameless sensualit)'. In 
Older to avoid any inconvenience that 
might result from declared infidelity, they 
announced their readiness " to believe 
everything that the- Church believed ” ; 
one of them said jestingly among his 
I fiends that he would even believe in a 
iluadruple unity of the Godhead to 
avoid a death at the stake. Popes and 
their servants, in view of such disbelief, 
had every reason for forbidding doubt 
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upon the immortality of the soul, jrid 
for continuing the traditional piety of 
language in the composition of their 
decrees, seeing that they derived their 
living from Christian belief. It may be 
imagined how appalling were the results 
of such sayings as were reported ol Popes 
like Leo X., who said, " Truly the myth 
of Christ has brought in much gain.’’ 

What, again, were the effects when 
Christendom read the writings of such a 
man as Poggio, who lived in close friend- 
ship with eight Popes as apostolic jsrivate 
secretary at the Roman court, and com- 
posed the " Facetife,” which, with incredible 
frivolity, glorified sensual pleasure, and 
poured cynical mockery, not only upon 
individual monks and 
priests, but also upon the 
general aversion from 
common sins. This work 
was first printed in the 
Holy City, ran through 
some twenty-five edi tions, 
and was translated into 
many foreign languages. 
The author could boast 
of its circulation in Italy 
and France, Spain, Ger- 
many, and England, and 
even further. The great 
minority of the educated 
classes, who had long been 
in doubt as to the truth of 
Church doctrine, were now 
forced to break entirely 
with Christianity by their 
acceptance of the general 
view of life which inspired 
classical literature. 
Others, who were not 
inclined to abandon the faith of their 
fathers, in spite of their classical enthu- 
siasm, were forced sooner or later to 
admit the duplicity of their intellectual 
life : and eventually their beliefs in 
authority and in the renunciation of the 
world gave way before the joyfulness of 
jiaganisni with its love of life. In 
Leaders Germany the jxjwers of personal 
piety were as yet too strong 

o ,rmaB admit the introduction of 
numanism , , , , 

so great a change. The leaders 

of German humanism admired the 
classics chiefly for their educational in- 
fluence. But here also is heard the 
mockery of the representatives of the 
Church of the scholastic fonn in which 
their doctrines were expounded, and of 



THE IRREVERENT POPE LEO X. 
Piety was at a low ebb antong the representa- 
tives of religion in the fifteenth century, and 
that unbelief had secured a firm hold is illus- 
trated by the saying of Leo X., that "truly 
the myth of Christ has brought in much gain." 


THE APPROACH OF THE REFORMATION 


the monks who had realised the Christian 
ideal according to mediteval theory. Even in 
Germany a divergence from the dorhinant 
ideas of the Middle Ages appeared in many 
circles. A solution of their difficulties was 
to be found, not in submission to authority, 
but in individual freedom ; not in renun- 
ciation, but in appreciation of the world. 
A iiew theory of life and a new epoch had 
arrived, and religion, which still wore its 
medittval dress, had to be remodelled. 


doctrines of the Church, and others to 
throw an exaggerated emphasis upon 
truths which these men" had not entirely 
denied. Some pleaded earnestly for per- 
sonal and mystical ]iicty ; this was to be 
shown in a jiraciical manner and not cx- 
IK-'nded in s])ecuIation, for which the age 
was too serious and the excitement too 
intense. They began to form corporations 
of a semi-monastic nature, such as tlu' 
Brothers and Sisters of the Common 



THE MARTYRDOM OF SAVONAROLA AN D^HIS COMPANIONS 


The doom of Savonarola, though delayed, was sealed at last. Taken prisoner, he was tried for heresy and sedition, 
and under the daily cruelty of hts torturers he made every admission which they desired of him. On May 23rd, 149 S, 
Savonarola and other Dominicans were hanged as '* persecutors of the Holy Church," and their bodies were after* 
wards burned. The scene of the martyrdom was in the square outside the Palaz 2 o Vecchio, or the palace of the 
Florentine guilds, where Savonarola had once supreme ai^thority, tind where he passed his last night a captive. 


The danger was lest men should reject 
religion in their scorn lor its tattered 
garments. 

It is not, however, the educated classes 
alone that make history. Notwith- 
standing the evils of the Church, the faith 
of the German nation remained un- 
impaired, though new views were to 
be found even among the lower classes. 
Men came forward to attack particular 


Life.” an order originated in the Nether- 
lands by Gerhard Groot. In their opinion 
poverty and beggary were no longer 
sacred. They wished to work for their 
living and to influence others ; not to 
be satisfied with mere ecclesiasticism, but 
to improve or to produce personal religion. 
The most famous work of this school, the 
" Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas a 
Kerapis, disregards the whole fabric of the 
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HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


fcclesiastical system, urging that a man 
should sacrifice all to gain all. and should 
deny the whole world to win God. 

Even among those who still clung to the 
Church and her institutions we can 
observe a peculiar dissatisfaction, vi’hich 
was simply a repetition of the mediieval 
yearning for religious certainty. Numbers 
of brotherhoods were founded, 
^ which obliged the members to 
1 M perform an enormous amount 
of devotional exercises, and 
enabled them to share an infinite wealth 
of prayers, almsgiving, masses, disjiensa- 
tions, and services, with the object of 
securing their personal salvation as far as 
possible. Crowds thronged to the mirac- 
ulous images of the saints, to bleeding 
wafers and to relics, the veneration of which 
brought full indulgence. Thus on one day 


The movement of revolt against the 
Church was also apparent among the 
]iious. The Church made it her duty to 
oppose by force these premonitions oi 
reform in doctrine. Thus the writings of 
John of W'esel were condemned to be 
burnt, and the author was immured in a 
monastery. A more dangerous portent 
was the jiojiular contemjit for the repre- 
sentatives of the Church and their ideals, 
and the manifestations of bitter anger 
against the clergy and monks. If pro- 
verbs reflect jtopular ojiinion, those of this 
age are certainly portentous, suc'h as 
“ To keejt the house clean, beware of 
monks, priests, and pigeons ” ; or “ When 
the devil can find no servants for his- 
purpose, he makes use of a monk ” ; 
or, again, “ Monks have two hands, 
one to take and the other to kcc]).” In 


no fewer than 142,000 jiilgrims entered fact, the moralit-y of the clergy had sunk 
.\ix-la-Chapelle. The Church showed the to so appalling a deijth that many, an I 


utmost readiness to satisfy the 
<lesires of the Geiman ])eople 
lor some guarantee of salva- 
tion. Extraordinary miracles 
were related ol sick men 
healed, of raining oi crosses, 
1)1 nuns markeil with the stig- 
mata. Indulgences were issued 
in increasing numbers. The 
foreign jiilgrims in Rome 
received an indulgence for 
i,,oi,o years when the heads 



in particular certain princes, 
attempted more than once 
without success to introduce 
a moral reformation. 

In the year 147b it secmnl 
that violence was' about lo 
break out. In the village of 
Xiklashausen, in thcTaubir- 
grund, a she]iherd. Nans 
Bohm, preached with wild 
enthusiasm against the im- 
morality of the clergy, not 


wiivju me iicaua THOMAS A KEMPIS iiit^iauLy ui mu uJcigV) 

'(1 the princes of the apostles Bom in i.-ir#. be wrote various s]>aring the Pope himselfi 
;ind the handkerchief of byoks of meditations, and is known 'pjjg people came to him 

\oromca were shown. In- Christ," the most famous work of in masses from the Hart/. 


diligences were to be jirocured the school to which he belonged. Mountains to the Alps, and 
iiy visiting certain churches, by rcjicating 70,000 are said to have listened to his 
certain prayers, and by jjaymciit of message in one day. On July 13th thousands 
money. Anyone who died in the uniform of his excited followers were lo gatherround 
of a Franciscan or with the scajnilar of him with arms ; but before he could carry 
the Carmelites was removed from jnirga- out his attempt at founding a republic 
lory to jiaiadisc in a short time. free from jiricsts, he was imprisoned, and 

'i'hc very fact that the Church was ended his life at the stake. In the year 
obliged continually lo increase the extent 1514 a bloody revolt broke out in Wiirtem- 
ol these favours jiroves that the ]irc- berg, raised in the name of Poor Kun/. 
vailing di-sire for religious satisfaxtion „ This was suppressed, but the 

and peace could not be thereby satisfied ; S}*|^**j continued to burn in secret, 

so does the mass of religious writings Church ominously. The Church 

which were now sj^rcad abroad by the art seemed utterly incapable of re- 

of printing. 1 41 to the \ear 1522 there covering the fidelity of those she had 
appeared fourteen editions of the Bible in alienated, or of satisfying the desires of 
High German and four in Low German, her friends. The best that she could give 
many books of sermons, countless works was inadequate to satisfy this age, which 
of edification, sometimes of great length, disregarded mediieval ideals, and if 
sometimes of contracted form. Especially Christianity should fail to adapt itself to 
po])ular were the books dealing "with new conditions, its complete rejection 
llie art of making a good death.” seemed inevitable. Wilhelm Walther 
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